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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  study  of  Homer  and  Virgil  being  considered  an 
essential  part  of  polite  education,  the  young  might,  it  was 
presumed,  derive  some  advantage  from  a work  intended 
as  a companion  to  those  poets.  The  author  has  endea- 
voured to  comprise,  in  the  following  pages,  the  more 
material  circumstances  relative  to  the  mythology,  reli- 
gious rites,  customs,  fables,  traditions,  authentic  history, 
and  geography  of  the  ancients.  A judicious  execution  of 
this  design  would  present  a great  variety  of  information, 
which  can  otherwise  not  be  attainable  but  by  laborious 
research,  and  by  reference  to  many  scarce  and  expensive 
publications.  The  author  has,  therefore,  spared  no  pains 
in  collecting  information  from  works  of  the  highest  au- 
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thority ; excluding,  at  the  same  time,  whatever  excep- 
tionable language  incidentally  occurs  in  the  history  and 
mythology  of  the  classical  writers. 

A very  copious  Index  is  subjoined,  which  will  supply 
whatever  convenience  might  have  been  derived  if  this 
work  had  assumed  the  form  and  plan  of  a Classical 
Dictionary. 
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THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER. 
BOOK  I. 


[The  Figures  prefixed  to  the  articles  indicate  the  line  of  the  poem  to  which  they  refer.] 

1.]  AcHILLES  was  the  sun  of  Peleus,  king  of  Thessaly,  and  of  Thetis,  one  of  the  sea 
deities.  In  the  history  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  is  ascribed  to  Dictys,  a Cretan,  (who 
accompanied  Idomcneus  to  Troy,)  but  which  is  now  supposed  to  have  been  a composition 
of  the  15th  century,  it  is  affirmed  that  Thetis,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  her  children 
were  mortal,  either  immersed  them  in  boiling  water,  or  threw  them  into  fire.  Some  of 
them  perished  ; and  Achilles  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  not  Peleus  snatched 
him  from  the  flames,  before  any  part  of  his  body  had  been  injured  but  the  heel.  The 
meaning  of  his  first  name  Pgritoat,  “ saved  from  the  fire,"  seems  to  favour  this  tradition, 
which,  no  doubt,  had  its  foundation  in  the  observance  of  some  religious  rite,  peculiar 
to  Thetis.  According  to  others,  Achilles  was  so  beloved  by  bis  mother,  that  she 
nourished  him  with  ambrosia  by  day,  and  enveloped  him  in  celestial  fire  by  night ; 
and  being  thrown  by  her  into  fire,  in  order  to  purify  him  from  whatever  mortal  pro- 
perties he  might  possess,  he  was  rescued  from  hiB  perilous  situation  by  his  father; 
and,  as  was  related  in  the  former  tradition,  his  heel  only  received  injury.  But  it  is  as- 
serted in  more  popular  fiction,  that  Thetis  plunged  her  son  into  the  waters  of  tire  Styx, 
and,  by  that  immersion,  rendered  the  whole  of  his  body  invulnerable,  except  the  heel  by 
which  she  held  him.  The  care  of  bis  education  was  confided  to  the  Centaur  Chiron  (see 
Chiron)  and  to  Phccnix,  (see  Pliamix,  11.  ix.  ‘221.)  son  of  Amyntor,  king  of  Argos.  As 
Thetis  was  aware  of  the  oracle  which  had  declared  that  he  should  perish  in  the  Trojan 
war,  she  removed  him  privately  to  the  court  of  Lycomedes,  king  of  Scyros,  where 
he  assumed  a female  dress,  and  the  name  of  Pyriha.  It  had,  however,  also  been  pre- 
dicted by  Calcbas,  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the  assistance  of  Achillea. 
Tins  soothsayer,  having  made  known  the  retreat  of  the  prince,  Ulysses  immediately 
proceeded  to  Scyros ; and  by  the  stratagem  of  offering  jewels  and  arms  to  sale,  under 
the  disguise  of  a merchant,  succeeded  in  detecting  the  object  of  his  search.  Achilles 
betrayed  himself  by  the  eagerness  with  which  be  seized  upon  the  arms,  while  the  daughter* 
of  the  king  directed  their  whole  attention  to  the  female  ornaments.  Achilles,  thus  dis- 
covered, hastened  to  join  in  the  common  cause  against  Troy.  This  fiction, relative  to 
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the  concealment  of  Achilles  in  the  court  of  Lycomedes,  is  unknown  to  Homer,  who  re- 
presents that  hero  as  proceeding  directly  to  the  Trojan  war  from  the  court  of  Pcleus. 
He  led  the  Thessalians,  under  the  various  denominations  of  Achaiuus,  Myrmidons, 
Hellenes,  6cc.  to  the  war  ; his  empire  extending  from  AEiean  Trachin  and  the  river 
Sperchius,  as  far  as  the  Enipeus,  where  Pharsalus  is  situated,  and  thenc'*  to  the 
Peneus.  When  the  Greeks  had  effected  their  landing  on  the'  shores  of  Troas,  (see 
Proteailaus,)  some  engagements  ensued,  in  which  the  respective  combatants  made  trial 
of  their  strength:  but  such  was  the  valour  of  Achilles,  that  Hector  retreated  before 
him,  (II.  ix.  466.)  and  the  Trojans  shut  themselves  up  within  tlirir  bulwarks.  From 
this  period,  till  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege,  no  action  of  importance  is  recorded  : the 
interval  was  occupied  in  mutual  preparation  for  attack  and  defence  ; and  more  especially 
on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  in  rendering  themselves  masters  of  several  of  the  towns  in 
Asia  Minor  which  had  declared  in  favour  of  Troy.  Among  these,  (according  to  Strabo,) 
Achilles  took  possession  of  Pedasus,  Zelia,  Adrastia,  Percote,  Arisba,  Abydos,  Chryaa, 
Cilia, Thebes,  Pityea,  and  Lyroessus,  (II.  ir.  432.)  ; and  it  was  in  the  division  of  the  spoil, 
after  the  capture  of  the  last-mentioned  city,  that  those  dissensions  arose  between  him  and 
Agamemnon,  on  account  of  the  beautiful  Briseis,  which  ended  in  the  temporary  retire- 
ment of  Achilles  from  the  coalition.  Briseis  had  originally  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Achilles  : 
but  when  Calchas,  encouraged  by  his  assurance  of  protection,  had  ventured  to  attribute 
the  pestilence  which  then  desolated  the  Grecian  camp  to  Agamemnon’s  detention  of 
Chryseis,  (see  Chryses,)  the  Grecian  king  evinced  his  resentment  at  this  privation,  by 
compelling  Achilles  to  surrender  Briseis.  Achilles  resisted  every  persuasion  to  return  to 
the  field,  until  he  was  roused  to  action  and  revenge,  by  the  death  of  his  friend  Patro- 
clus,  (see  Patroclus,)  when  a reconciliation  was  effected  between  the  contending  chiefs, 
and  the  captive  Briseis  (II.  xis.  254.)  was  restored.  Vulcan,  at  the  request  of  Thetis, 
fabricated  for  her  son  a suit  of  invulnerable  armour,  (II.  xviii.  537.  &c.)  The  appearance  of 
Achilles  before  Troy  gave  new  vigour  to  the  Greeks.  After  many  acts  of  extraordinary 
valour,  he  slew  Hector,  the  bulwark  of  that  city,  and  dragged  his  body  thrice  round  the 
monument  of  Patroclus  (11.  xxiv.  25.),  or,  according  to  Virgil,  thrice  round  the  walls  of 
Troy,  (AS n.  i.  676.)  Having  thus  avenged  the  death  of  his  friend,  he  yielded  up,  to  the 
tears  and  entreaties  of  Priam,  the  mangled  corpse  of  his  son,  (II.  xxiv.  749.)  and 
granted  a truce  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Trojans  to  pay  funeral  honours  to  the 
greatest  and  most  beloved  of  their  heroes. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  death  of  Achilles  are  variously  represented. 
The  greater  part  of  the  poets  affirm  that  Paris  killed  him  writh  an  arrow,  by  the  aid  („En. 
vi.  90.)  or  command  of  Apollo.  Horace  (Ode  iv.  6.)  ascribes  the  death  of  Achilles  to  the 
hand  of  Apollo  himself,  who  wounded  that  hero  in  his  heel.  The  anger  of  Apollo 
against  Achilles  is  ascribed  to  various  causes.  Apollo  (say  some)  was  offended  at  the 
unworthy  manner  in  which  Achilles  had  treated  the  corpse  of  Hector.  Achilles  (sav 
others)  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  god  by  slaying  his  son  Tenes,  (see  Tenedos,)  the 
reputed  offspring  of  Cycnus.  Some  writers  assert  that  Achilles  fell  on  the  day  subse- 
quent to  the  death  of  the  Trojan  chief ; but  the  general  tradition  represents  him  as 
previously  slaying  Memnon,  Penthesilea,  and  Troilus.  The  spot  in  which  Achilles  fell, 
is  involved  in  the  same  contradictions,  as  are  the  cause  and  author  of  his  death.  Some 
writers  relate  that  he  was  slain  (in  consonance  with  Hector's  prophecy,  II.  xxii.  452.) 
in  the  Screan  gate,  while  rushing  into  the  city.  Dictys  and  Dares  narrate,  that  Achilles 
was  enamoured  of  Polyxena,  a daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba;  and  that  being  in- 
veigled by  Priam,  under  the  hope  of  meeting  that  princess,  into  /the  temple  of 
Thyrabnean  Apollo,  he  was  there  insidiously  slain.  The  ashes  of  Achilles  were 
mingled  in  a golden  urn  with  those  of  Patroclus,  (Od.  xxiv.  93 — 116.)  and  a magnificent 
tomb  erected  to  his  memory  at  Sigteum,  where  Thetis  caused  funeral  games  to  be  cele- 
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brated  in  bis  honour : these  were  afterwards  annual);  observed,  by  a decree  of  the  Oracle 
of  Dodona.  It  is  said,  that  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  the  ghost  of  Achilles  appeared 
to  the  Greeks  and  demanded  of  them  Polyxena,  who  was  accordingly  sacrificed  on  his 
tomb,  (.dun.  iii.  417.)  by  his  son  Neoptolemus  or  Pyrrhus.  The  mother  of  this  prince 
was  Deidamia,  (called  also  Scy  rias,)  a daughter  of  Lycomedes,  whom  Achilles  had  married 
while  at  the  court  of  that  monarch.  Some  ages  after  the  Trojan  war,  Aiesander,  in  the 
progress  of  bis  march  into  Persia,  offered  sacrifices  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles  ; and,  by 
such  extraordinary  honours,  attested  his  admiration  of  a hero  whose  good  fortune  it  bad 
been  to  meet  with  a friend  like  Patroclus,  and  a poet  like  Homer  to  perpetuate  his  fame. 
Among  the  predictions  mentioned  by  Homer  relative  to  Achilles  are  the  following 
that  he  was  to  reap  great  glory  (II.  xriii.  78.)  at  Troy,  hut  to  die  before  its  walls; 
that  Troy  was  not  (11.  ivii.  470.)  to  fall  by  his  hands  ; that  while  lie  was  yet  alive, 
the  bravest  of  the  Myrmidons  was  doomed  to  death,  the  name  of  Pairocliu  not  being 
(II.  xviii.  14.)  expressly  mentioned ; and  that  his  own  death  was  soon  to  follow  that 
of  Hector  (II.  xxii.  451.)  The  silence,  however,  of  the  Greek  poet  upon  many  other 
traditions  respecting  this  prince,  justifies  the  presumption  that  they  were  not  generally 
prevalent  at  the  time  he  wrote. 

Among  the  appellations  under  which  Achillea  is  generally  known,  are  the  following : — 

.'tact  ois,  from  bis  grandfather  A'.acwt. 

xEmomius,  from  jEmonia,  a country  which  afterwards  acquired  the  name  of  Thessaly. 

Aspstos,  the  inimitable  at  vast : his  name  at  Epirus. 

Labissics,  from  Larissa  (called  also  C reman te)  a town  of  Thessaly,  which  still  bears 
the  same  name. 

Liov  ron,  his  original  name. 

Xsreius,  from  his  mother  Thetis,  one  of  the  Nereids. 

PrxiDEs,  from  bis  father  Pelt  us. 

Put mvs,  from  his  birth-place  Phtkia. 

l.j  GREECE.  The  geography  of  Greece  in  the  time  of  Homer,  must  be  sought  in 
the  poet's  own  elegant  fiction,  or  actual  description,  when  (11.  ii.  586.)  he  reviews  the 
Grecian  chieftains  and  their  respective  forces.  Greece,  so  called  by  us  from  the 
Roman  appellation  of  Gnecis,  was  very  early  known  to  the  Egyptian  and  Phoe- 
nician navigators  ; and  as  no  part  of  the  country  was  at  any  considerable  distance  from 
the  sea,  the  whole  of  it  possessed  opportunities  for  civilisation,  unenjoyed  by  the 
rest  of  Europe.  Among  the  uncertain  traditions  relstive  to  the  various  hordes  of  __ 
barbarians  (a  term  appropriated  by  the  Grecian  writers  to  all  people  who  were  not 
Greeks)  who,  in  the  most  remote  times,  overran  the  country,  the  Pelasgi,  Apii,  Leleges, 
Hyantes,  Argivi,  Hellenes,  and  Dolopes,  are  enumerated;  but  of  these,  the  Pelasgi  are 
considered,  by  Herodotus  and  other  ancient  aotliors,  to  have  been  the  tint  people  that 
became  powerful  in  the  country,  which  from  them  was  called  Pelasgia.  The  Pelasgian 
name  (see  Pelasgi,  II.  ii.  1018.)  msy  be  traced  back  into  Asia  and  Samothracia : 
according  to  Herodotus,  they  were  the  first  also  that  invoked  the  gods,  whose  worship 
had  been  introduced  into  Greece  from  Egypt,  (see  Fable,)  under  the  names  by  which  they 
were  distinguished  in  the  Utter  country.  The  Greeks  were  denominated  Apii,  and  tins 
country  Apia,  from  Apis,  a Pelasgian  chief,  who  first  crossed  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and, 
by  destroying  the  wild  beasts,  rendered  the  Peloponnesus  habitable  for  man  : Leleges, 
from  Lelex,  the  first  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  : Hyantes,  from  Ilyas,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Boeotia : Argivi,  from  Argus,  the  founder  of  the  city  Argos : Hellenes,  from  Hellen, 
(son  of  Deucalion,)  a king  of  Plitliiotis;  and  Dolopes,  from  Dolopia,  a district  of 
Greece  near  Mount  Pwdus.  llomcr  applies  the  term  Achaisns  to  the  Argives  and  alt 
the  people  of  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus ; and  often  distinguishes  the 
whole  of  that  Peninsula  from  the  rest  of  Greece  by  the  name  of  Acbaian  Argos.  For 
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a more  detailed  account  of  Greece,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Adams1  Summary  of 
Geography  and  History;  Dr.  Butler’s  Sketch  of  Modern  and  Ancient  Geography  ; and 
Mitford’s  Grecian  History,  vol.  1.  ch.  1.  sect,  1 — 3. 

2.  — Heavenly  Goddess.]  Calliope,  Muse  of  heroic  poetry.  One  of  the  nine  Muses  : 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  (See  Muses.) 

3. ]  PLUTO,  a son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  to  whom  Jupiter,  in  hi*  division  of  the  vast 
empire  of  the  Titans,  assigned  the  dominion  of  Hell.  The  Greeks  were  accustomed  to 
consider  the  countries  east  of  Greece  as  being  more  elevated  than  those  to  the  west  of 
that  country;  and  they  thence  denominated  the  former  Hearten,  and  the  latter  Hell. 
Under  this  persuasion,  they* placed  the  kingdom  of  Pluto  in  Italy  and  Spain  ; and  that 
of  Jupiter,  in  Greece,  where  Olympus  was  his  immediate  residence.  This  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  ancients  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Davis,  the  author  of  Celtic  Researches. 
“ As  the  whole  of  Europe  lay  directly  west  of  Asia,  it  was  overshadowed  by  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  when  the  morning  arose  upon  the  eastern  habitations  of  the  Xoachidte  ; 
and  the  evening  sun  would  appear  to  descend,  in  its  progress  towards  the  western 
continent,  as  to  a lower  sphere.  Hence  the  portion  (Europe)  of  Japbcth,  or  Dis,  obtained 
the  description  of  a lower  region,  * the  land  of  shades  and  of  night.’  ” Pluto  has  been 
sometimes  confounded  with  Plutns  : this  may  be  explained  by  recollecting,  that  Spain  was 
anciently  reputed  to  Bbound  in  the  precious  metals,  and  that  Tartarus,  being  a corrup- 
tion  probably  of  Tartessus,  (an  island  joined  by  tho  two  mouths  of  the  Brctis,  now  the 
Guadalquiver,)  was  a region  in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto.  Some  suppose  that  his  dominions 
were  called  the  Infernal  Regions,  from  his  having  been  the  first  who  obliged  his  sub* 
jects  to  labour  in  mines.  Others,  confounding  him  with  Serapis,  or  with  the  Sun,  ima- 
gine, that  the  severe  aspect  and  occupations  ascribed  to  Pluto,  denote  the  diminution  of 
light  and  heat  from  that  luminary  during  the  winter  season  : or  else,  that  his  fiery  realms 
signify  the  central  fire  said  to  exist  within  the  earth,  and  to  be  the  animating  cause  of 
the  productions  of  nature.  He  was  the  first  that  introduced  the  ceremony  of  interment 
of  the  dead,  and  was  therefore  denominated  the  God  of  Deaths  and  of  Funerals.  Proser- 
pine, the  daughter  of  Ceres,  was  his  wife,  and  the  queen  of  Hell.  Pluto  is  variously 
represented — often,  in  a car,  carrying  off  Proserpine  to  his  kingdom  of  the  Infernal 
Regions : he  lias  a severe  countenance  ; a dark  beard ; occasionally  bears  on  his  head 
a vase  like  that  of  Serapis:  has  keys  in  his  hand,  to  indicate,  that  whoever  enters 
his  kingdom,  can  never  return  ; and  either  holds  a fork  with  two  prongs,  denoting 
his  wrath  against  the  souls  of  the  wicked,  or  a spear  or  sceptre,  with  which  he  welcomes 
virtuous  spirits  into  Elysium  ; the  latter  (ns  symbolical  of  goodness  and  the  economy  of 
Providence)  being  equally  the  attribute  of  all  the  divinities.  Pindar  describes  him  as 
conducting  the  shades  with  a rod  like  that  of  Mercury  ; sometimes  as  carrying  a sword, 
which  he  once  employed,  at  the  entreaty  of  Jupiter,  to  deliver  Admetus  from  the  unjust 
vengeance  of  Acastus,  (see  Alcestis).  At  other  times  he  is  seated  on  an  antique  car 
drawn  by  four  black  and  furious  horses,  to  which,  by  different  authors,  the  following 
names  arc  assigned: — Nonius,  /Eton,  Orphneus,  Nycteus,  Alastor,  Amcthcus,  Abastor, 
Abetor,  and  Melheus.  In  some  representations,  Pluto  appears,  with  Proserpine  at  his 
left  hand,  seated  upon  a throne  of  ebony  and  sulphur,  beneath  which  are  the  sources 
of  the  rivers  Lethe,  Cocytus,  Phlegelhon,  Acheron,  and  Styx,  while,  around  him,  are 
the  Fates,  the  Furies,  the  Harpies,  and  the  dog  Cerberus,  'lhe  helmet,  with  which  the 
head  of  this  god  is  usually  covered,  was  fabricated  and  presented  to  him  by  the  Cy- 
clops during  the  war  between  the  Gods  and  the  Giants,  and  had  the  property  of  render- 
ing its  wearer  invisible.  By  the  aid  of  this  piece  of  armour,  he  carried  away  Proser- 
pine ; and,  while  wearing  it,  the  name  of  Orcus  (dark)  was  particularly  applied  to 
him.  This  helmet  was  worn  by  Minerva  in  her  attack  upon  Mars,  (11.  v.  1037.)  From 
a belief  of  the  inflexibility  of  Pluto  and  the  Infernal  deities,  few  temples  were  erected  to 
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their  honour ; and  the  worship  paid  lo  them  was  attended  with  ceremonies  calculated 
to  increase  the  awe  which  they  inspired.  Pluto  was  adored  at  Nysa,  at  Opus,  and 
Troezene ; and  at  Pylos  he  had  a temple  which  was  opened  only  once  a year,  and  into 
which  none  but  priests  were  suffered  to  enter.  But  he  was  more  particularly  rererenced 
in  Italy,  where  he  was  classed  by  the  Homans  nmung  their  eight  DU  selecti,  (sec  Rome). 
Priests  called  Cultrarii,  who  were  accustomed  during  the  sacrifices  to  uncover  their 
heads,  and  preserve  a solemn  silence,  were  appointed  to  officiate  at  his  altars.  Among 
the  ancient  Latin  nations,  human  victims  are  said  to  have  been  anciently  offered  to  the 
Infernal  powers  ; and  thoifgh  in  later  times  the  immolation  of  black  bulls  and  sheep  was 
substituted  for  these  barbarous  rites,  yet  we  find,  that  the  custom  of  devoting  criminals 
to  Pluto  was  instituted  by  Romulus,  and  practised  among  the  Romans ; and  instances 
are  even  recorded  in  the  history  of  that  rrpublic,  of  generals  who  voluntarily  sacrificed 
themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  propitiating  the  favour  of  that  deity,  and  thus  securing 
victory  to  their  troops.  The  sacrifices  of  1‘luto  Were  always  observed  in  the  night ; and, 
contrary  to  usual  custom,  it  was  deemed  unlawful  for  the  priests  or  people  to  eat  any  part 
of  the  offered  animal.  The  cypress  and  narcissus  were  sacred  to  him,  as  also  whatever 
(the  number  (ire  being  of  this  character)  was  considered  inauspicious ; and,  of  the 
parts  of  the  body,  (every  one  of  which  was  sacred  to  some  divinity  ; vis,  the  head  to  Ju- 
piter, the  eyes  to  Minerva  or  Cupid,  the  chest  to  Neptune,  the  ear  to  Mnemosyne,  the 
forehead  to  Genius,  the  knees  to  Mercy,  the  eye-brows  to  Juoo,  the  fingers  to  Minerva, 
the  feet  to  Mercury,  the  right  hand  to  Faith,  &c.)  the  back  was  consecrated  to  Pluto. 

Among  the  appellations  under  which  Pluto  is  generally  known,  are  the  following 

Adesivs,  Gr.  his  name  in  Latium.  It  is  expressive  of  the  grace. 

Agelastvs,  Gr.  from  his  melancholy  countenance. 

A a esi  lavs,  Gr.  rxpies&ive  of  his  attracting  all  people  to  his  empire. 

Aoetes,  or  Heoetes,  a name  assigned  to  him  by  Pindar,  as  to  one  who  conduct s. 

Aidoneos:  this  name  is  probably  derived  from  Pluto's  having  been  sometimes  con- 
founded with  a king  of  this  name  among  the  Molossi,  whose  daughter  Proserpine  Theseus 
and  Pirithous  attempted  to  carry  off.  (See  Theseus.) 

Actor,  Lat.  from  a/e,  to  nourish. 

Auentues,  a name  of  Pluto  among  the  Egyptians.  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  the 
word  Amenthes  has  a reference  to  the  doctrines  of  the  metempsychosis,  and  signifies 
the  place  which  girei  and  receives ; on  the  belief  that  some  vast  gulf  was  assigned  as  a 
receptacle  to  the  souls,  which  were  about  to  animate  new  bodies. 

Axiocxnsus,  Gr.  or  the  shorn  god,  a name  of  Pluto  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri . 
he  was  there  represented  as  without  hair. 

Cblotomvs,  Gr.  infernal,  a name  assigned  to  him  by  Orpheus  in  his  hymn  to  the 
Eumenides. 

Cltmknus,  Gr.  renowned. 

Dis,  the  name  under  which  he  was  worshipped  by  the  Gauls. 

Evbvlivs,  Gr.  the  consoler,  death  being  the  termination  of  human  sorrows. 

Febeuus,  Lat.  from  h'ebrua,  signifying  the  sacrifices  and  purifications  adopted  in  funeral 
rites. 

Feralis  Devs,  the  dismal  or  cruel  god. 

Hades,  his  name  among  the  Greeks. 

Iao,  his  name  at  Clares,  a town  of  Ionia. 

Lactvjs,  his  name  among  the  Sannatians. 

Lvriiiv  Tvtibal,  sorereign  of  Tartarus,  his  name  in  Etruria. 

Mautvs,  or  ) the  diminutive  of  Summanus,  an  Ktiuscan  epithet.  (See  Summanns, 

Manus,  ) below.) 

Moiracetes,  Gr.  his  name  as  guide  of  the  hates. 
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Kroxn  Dees,  black  god,  bjg  epithet  as  god  of  tbe  Infernal  Region!. 

Oprrtbi,  La u tbe  concealed.  . 

Ophiecs,  his  name  as  the  blind  god  among  the  Messenians:  it  wag  derived  from  their 
dedicating  certain  Augura  to  him,  whom  they  deprived  of  eight  at  the  moment  of  their 
birth. 

Obcus,  Gr.  signifying  oaths  ; Pluto  being  tbe  avenger  uf  the  perjured.  Ore  us  is  often 
tiled  to  imply  the  Infernal  Regions. 

Polyoeomekos,  Gr.  expressive  of  his  receiving  indiscriminately  all  /arsons  into  his 
empire. 

Postvlio,  Lat,  a nanie*as*igued  to  him  by  Varro,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake  Curtius,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  earth’s  having  opened  at 
that  spot,  and  of  tbe  Aruspices  having  presumed  that  tbe  King  of  Death  thus  asked 
for  (jtostula,  I ask,)  sacrifices. 

PaoruKDts  JuriTEn,  deep  or  loicer  Jore,  from  his  being  sovereign  of  tbe  deep,  or 
infernal  regions. 

Qcietalu,  Lat.  from  quiet,  rest. 

Rusob,  Lat.  because  all  things  return  eventually  to  the  earth. 

Saevtabis  Divus,  a name  assigned  to  him  when  he  restored  tbe  dead  to  life.  When- 
ever the  gods  wished  to  re-animate  a body,  Pluto  let  fail  some  drops  of  nectar  from  bis 
urn  upon  the  favoured  person  : this  may  account  for  bis  being  sometimes  represented 
with  an  inverted  vase. 

Saturnics,  from  his  father  .S'afum. 

Sorakus,  his  name  among  the  Sabines,  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  him  on  Mount 
Soracte. 

Styoius,  from  tbe  river  Styx. 

Schmahus,  from  so  minus  manium,  prince  of  the  dead. 

Teleumo,  Lat.  a name  derived  from  those  treasures  which  Pluto  possesses  in  the 
recesses  of  the  earth.  Telluiuo  denotes  (according  to  V arro)  the  creative  power  of  the 
earth,  in  opposition  to  Teilus  tbe  productive. 

Ur Accs,  Lat.  expressive  of  bis  power  over  fire. * 

Uaous,  Lat.  from  urgeo,  to  impel. 

Among  the  epithets  applied  to  this  god  by  Homer  and  Virgil,  are  : 

The  grisly  god,  11.  ix.  209. 

Infernal  Jove,  ib.  581. 

Ruthless  king,  Ain.  vi,  179. 

Stygian  Jove,  ib.  207.  (See  art.  Egypt,  for  further  remarks  upon  this  deity.) 

7. ]  ATR1DES.  Agamemnon.  (See  Agamemnon.)  This  name  is  indiscriminately 
applied  to  Agamemnon  and  Alenelaus,  as  being  descended  from  Atreus. 

8.  — Will  of  Jure.]  “ Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  of  reading  poets,  interprets  Jupiter, 
in  this  place,  to  signify  Fate,  not  imagining  it  consistent  with  the  goodne-s  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  Jupiter,  to  contrive  or  practise  any  evil  against  men.  Eustathius  makes 
(will)  here  to  refer  to  tbe  promise  which  Jupiter  gave  to  Thetis,  that  he  would  honour 
her  son  by  siding  with  Troy,  while  he  should  be  absent.  But  to  reconcile  these  two  opi- 
nions, perhaps  the  meaning  may  be,  that  when  Fate  had  decreed  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  Jupiter,  having  tbe  power  of  incidents  to  bring  it  to  pass,  fulfilled  that  decree  by 
providing  means  for  it.  So  that  the  words  may  thus  specify  the  time  of  action  from  the 
beginning  of  the  poem,  in  which  those  incidents  worked,  till  the  promise  to  Thetis  was 
fulfilled,  and  the  destruction  of  Troy  ascertained  to  the  Greeks  by  the  death  of  Hector. 
However,  it  is  certain  that  this  poet  was  not  an  absolute  fatalist,  but  still  supposed  the 
power  of  Jove  superior:  for,  in  the  16th  Iliad,  we  see  him  designing  to  save  Sarpedon, 
though  the  Fates  had  decreed  bis  death,  if  Juno  had  not  interposed.  Neither  does  h« 
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exclude  free-will  in  men  ; for,  as  he  attribute*  the  destruction  of  the  heroes  to  the  will 
of  Jove  in  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad,  so  he  attributes  the  destruction  of  Ulysses’  friends 
to  their  own  folly  in  the  beginning  of  the  Odyssey.”  P. 

8.]  JOVE,  Jupiter.  The  most  powerful  of  the  deities  of  the  pagan  world,  the  father 
of  gods  and  of  men.  Varro  and  Eusebius  enumerate  three  hundred  of  this  name.  Cicero 
acknowledges  three;  via.  the  son  of  /Ether  and  father  of  Proserpine  and  of  Bacchus; 
the  son  of  Heaven  and  father  of  Minerva,  (to  whom  respectively  the  Arcadians  attributed 
their  civilisation  and  their  science  in  war)  ; and  the  Cretan  Jupiter,  the  son  of 
Saturn.  Diodorus  Siculus  admits  of  two ; a prince  of  the  Atlantides,  and  a king  of 
Crete  : but  it  is  to  the  Jupiter  of  Crete,  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  that  the  actions  of 
the  others  are,  by  the  generality  of  mythologists,  referred.  Jupiter  is  said  to  have 
been  saved  by  his  mother  from  the  destruction  denounced  against  all  the  children  of 
Saturn  (see  Saturn),  and  to  have  been  entrusted  by  her  to  the  care  of  the  Corybantes, 
who  brought  him  up  in  a cave  on  Mount  Ida,  in  Crete,  and  there  fed  him,  according 
to  some,  upon  the  milk  of  the  goat  Amalthara.  While  in  that  island,  he  raised  an 
army  composed  of  Cretans,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  his  father  from  the  imprison- 
ment to  which  Titan  had  consigned  him.  The  war  of  Jupiter  against  the  Titans  was 
successful ; and  Saturn  was  restored  to  his  throne.  This  exploit,  however,  so  excited 
the  jealousy  and  fears  of  Saturn,  owing  to  the  declaration  of  sn  oracle  that  he  should 
be  dethroned  by  one  of  his  suns,  that  he  secretly  meditated  the  destruction  of  bis  libera- 
tor. His  machinations  were  discovered,  and  he  was  driven  from  his  kingdom.  The 
government  of  Jupiter  was  less  benign  than  that  of  Saturn ; and  his  Age  accord- 
ingly acquired  the  appellation  of  the  Silver,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Golden,  Age,  a 
title  which  dignified  the  milder  reign  of  Saturn,  Such,  indeed,  was  the  rigour  with 
which  he  exercised  his  supreme  power,  that  the  very  gods  themselves  (II.  i.  510 — 629.) 
rose  in  rebellion  against  him.  From  the  effects  of  this  formidable  combination  he 
was  rescued,  according  to  Homer,  by  the  interposition  of  Thetis,  who  called  to  his  aid 
the  giant  Briarens,  (see  Briareus).  It  is  the  more  received  opinion  that,  after  the 
banishment  of  Saturn,  the  giants  attacked  Olympus,  in  revenge  for  the  former  defeat 
of  the  Titans,  (see  Titans) ; and  that,  notwithstanding  their  enormous  stature,  as  well 
as  the  tremendous  weapons  with  which  they  were  armed,  Jupiter  was  enabled,  by  the 
powerful  assistance  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  (see  Styx),  and  of  Hercules  in  parti- 
cular, to  overpower  and  totally  to  defeat  them.  The  flight  which  the  gods  made  into 
Egypt,  under  the  assumed  form  of  different  animals,  is  generally  referred  to  the  period 
of  the  attack  made  upon  Jupiter  by  Typhon  (see  Typhon),  subsequently  to  that  of  the 
giants.  Jupiter  having  restored  peace  to  his  kingdom,  and  being  without  a competi- 
tor in  power,  divided  the  empire  of  the  world  with  his  brothers  Neptune  and  Pinto,  re- 
serving to  himself  the  government  of  heaven  and  earth.  Hesiod  assigns  to  J upiter,  in 
the  following  succession,  seven  wives  : Metis ; Themis  (mother  of  the  Fates,  of  Eirene 

or  Peace,  and  of  Eunomia) ; Eurynomc  (of  the  Graces,  and  of  Asopus)  ; Ceres  (of 
Proserpine) ; Mnemosyne  (of  the  Muses) ; Batons  (of  Apollo  and  Diana)  ; and  Juno  (of 
Hebe,  Vulcan,  Arge,  Angelo,  See.)  ; Juno  being  alone  dignified  with  the  title  of  Queen 
of  Heaven. 

Of  his  transformations — Jupiter  is  said  to  have  introduced  himself  to  Danae  (mother 
of  PeTseus)  in  a shower  of  gold  ; to  Antiope,  daughter  of  Nyctetis,  (mother  of  Amphinn 
and  Zethus),  under  the  form  of  a satyr ; to  Leda  (mother  of  Pollux  and  Helena),  under 
that  of  a swan;  to  Europa  (mother  of  Minos,  Sarpedon,  Rbadamantbus,  Dodon, 
and  Camus),  under  that  of  a bull ; to  Asopis,  or  /Egina,  daughter  of  Asopus,  (mother  of 
ALacua),  under  that  of  a flame  of  fire;  to  Callisto,  daughter  of  Lycaon,  also  called  Ery- 
manthis,  and  HeKce,  (mother  of  Areas),  under  the  habit  of  Diana ; to  Alcmena, 
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daughter  of  Electryon,  (mother  of  Hercules),  under  the  semblance  of  Amphitryon; 
to  Mnemosyne  (mother  of  the  Muses),  under  lhat  of  a shepherd  ; and  to  Proserpine 
(mother  of  Zagrcus),  under  that  of  a serpent.  Among  his  mistresses  are  also  enu- 
merated Carmis  (mother  of  Britomarlis)  ; Coryphe,  daughter  of  Ocean  us,  (mother  of 
Coria,  the  Minerva  of  the  Arcadians);  Lamia,  daughter  of  Neptune,  (mother  of  the 
aibyl  Herophyle)  ; the  nymph  Lardane  (mother  of  Sarpedon,  neither  the  Lycian  nor 
Cretan,  and  ArguB) ; Laodamia,  daughter  of  Uelleroplion,  (mother  of  the  Lycian  Sar- 
pedon);  the  nymph  Thorrcbia  (mother  of  Carius)  ; Todaiue  (mother  of  Deucalion  of 
Crete,  and  of  Thebe,  wife  of  Ogyges)  ; the  nymph  Ora  (mother  of  Colaxes);  Thracia 
(motlter  of  Bithynus)  ; Anaxithea,  one  of  the  Danaides,  (mother  of  Olenus,  who,  with 
his  wife  Lethea,  a native  of  Phrygia,  was  changed  into  stone  on  Mount  Ida,  for  the 
presumption  of  the  latter  in  considering  herself  superior  to  the  goddesses  in  beauty),  &c. 

The  representations  of  Jopiter,  as  may  he  inferred  from  the  universality  of  his  worship, 
were  various.  Among  the  most  known  are  the  following : — As  the  Captloline  Jupiter, 
he  it  sitting  on  a curule  chair,  with  the  ftilmen  (thunder)  or  lightning  in  one  hand, 
and,  in  the  other,  a sceptre  of  cypress  ; this  wood  (being  of  an  incorruptible  property) 
designating  the  eternity  of  his  empire.  The  fulmen  was  always  adapted  to  the  character 
under  which  the  god  was  depicted  : if  mild  and  calm,  it  is  represented  by  flames  bound 
closely  together,  and  held  down  in  his  hand  ; if  full  of  wrath  and  vengeance,  it  is 
held  up  by  the  deity,  with  two  transverse  darts  of  lightning,  with  wings  sometimes 
added  to  each  side,  to  denote  its  swiftness ; this  figure  being  denominated  by  the  poets 
the  three-forked  holt  of  Jove.  Both  tile  hands  arc  often  filled  with  raging  flames. 
The  statues  of  the  mild  Jupiter  were  generally  of  white,  and  those  of  the  terrible  Ju- 
piter of  black  marble  ; the  face  of  the  one  being  pacific  and  dignified,  nnd  that  of  the 
other  angry  or  sullen.  The  hair  of  the  head  of  the  mild  drily  is  curled  and  arranged  in 
order ; while  the  locks  of  the  terrible  Jupiter  are  so  discomposed,  that  they  fall  half 
way  down  the  forehead.  In  some  of  tlio  Greek  statues  he  is  represented  without  the 
fulmen,  with  a cornucopia  in  the  left,  and  a patera  in  the  right  band  ; and  his  crowns 
are  indiscriminately  composed  ol'  oak,  olive,  or  laurel.  In  Laccdanion  his  statues  have 
often  four  cars,  while  in  Crete  they  have  none  : at  Heliopolis  he  is  represented  with 
his  right  hand  elevated,  holding  a whip,  and  with  the  fulmen  and  ears  of  corn  iu  his  left. 
— The  figures  of  Jupiter  were  moreover  often  accompanied  by  Justice,  the  Graces,  the 
Hours,  or  Hebe  ; a Victory  is  sometimes  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  eagle,  with  expanded 
wings,  in  the  act  of  carrying  off  Ganymede,  at  his  feet.  As  Jupiter  Tonans,  he  is  holding 
up  the  triple  bolt  in  his  right  hand,  Rtid  standing  on  a chariot  wiiich  seems  to  be  whirled 
on  impetuously  by  four  horses. 

As  the  presiding  Genius  over  a single  planet,  he  is  in  a chariot  with  only  two  horses. 

As  Jupiler  Pluvius,  he  is  seated  in  the  clouds,  holding  up  his  right  hand,  or  ex- 
tending his  arms  in  a straight  line,  pouring  a stream  of  hail  and  rain  from  the  right,  and 
bearing  the  fulmen  downwards  in  the  left  hand. 

As  Jupiter  Anxurus,  he  is  represented  on  the  medals  of  Terracina,  as  young  and 
beardless,  with  rays  round  his  head. 

As  Jupiter  Orkios,  he  is  represented  at  Olympia  with  a thunderbolt  in  each  hand, 
stud  a plate  of  brass  (on  which  were  engraven  certain  elegiacal  verses,  for  the  purpose 
of  deterring  men  from  invoking  the  assistance  of  the  god  in  the  furtherance  of  any  false 
practices,)  at  his  feet. 

As  Jupiter  the  Aeenger,  he  is  represented  holding  arrows,  to  show  his  readiness  to 
execute  vengeance  upon  crimes. 

As  JEther,  or  the  god  of  air,  he  is  represented  by  the  Etruscans  with  wings. 

As  Jupiter  Serapis , he  has  a bushel,  instead  of  a crown,  upon  his  bead,  (see  Egypt). 
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A»  Jupiter  Ammon,  ha  is  either  depicted  with  borne,  or  with  a ram’s  head,  surmounted 
by  a dove. 

The  superiority  of  Jupiter  was  principally  manifested  by  an  air  of  majesty  and  serenity, 
(see  A£n.  i.  346.  &c.) ; and  particular  attention  was  invariably  paid  by  the  ancient  artists 
to  the  hair,  (see  I),  i.  678 — 687.),  the  eyebrows,  and  the  beard  of  the  god. 

Jupiter  had  several  oracles,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  were  those  of  Dodona,  (see 
Dodona,)  and  of  Ammon,  (see  Egypt.)  The  festivals  celebrated  in  his  honour  were 
almost  innumerable  ; but  his  roost  sacred  rites  were  observed  at  Olympia,  (see  Elis.) 

The  victims  most  generally  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  were  the  sbe-goat,  the  sheep,  and 
the  white  buck,  whose  horns  were  gilded  for  that  purpose.  Sometimes,  especially  at 
Rome,  flour,  salt,  and  incense,  were  offered  to  him ; at  Athens,  oxen  were  immolated 
on  his  altars  ; and,  when  he  represented  Jupiter  the  Avenger,  the  sacrifice  presented  to 
him  was  a ahe-goat.  Of  trees,  the  oak  and  the  olive  were  consecrated  to  him. 

Among  the  appellations  under  which  Jove  was  known,  were  the  following  : 

Abbit anus,  bis  name  among  the  Abretmi,  a people  of  Mysia.  , 

Achad,  one  of  his  names  in  Syria. 

Acs  ares,  his  name  at  Smyrna. 

Acretterus,  his  name  in  Mysia. 

Adsd,  one  of  his  names  in  Syria. 

Adoltcs,  from  his  being  invoked  by  adults,  on  their  marriage. 

JEoi ocncs,  Gr.  the  agis-holder,  (see  Aigis.) 

jEoittius,  as  venerated  by  the  Egyptians. 

AEvmva,  from  his  temple  on  Mount  JEn am,  in  Cephallenia. 

AEther,  or  air,  bis  name  among  the  poets. 

iErmops,  his  name  in  Ethiopia. 

jEtnvcs,  from  Mount  Etna. 

Auxtob,  Gr.  a name  under  which  the  Lacedsemonians  invoked  him  as  a leader  or 
guide,  when  they  were  about  to  set  out  upon  any  military  expedition. 

Aooavus,  Gr.  bis  name  in  markets  or  public  places. 

Alitirivs,  Lat.  from  his  having  prevented  the  millers,  in  time  of  famine,  from  steal- 
ing die  com  (aleo,  I grind.) 

Aivcs,  1 Lgt.  because  he  cherishes  (alo,  I nourish)  all  things. 

Alumnus,  r 

Altics,  from  his  being  worshipped  in  the  sacred  grove  Allis,  which  surrounds  bis 
temple  at  Olympia. 

Alysivs. 

Akbulius,  Lat.  probably  from  a statue  of  the  god  in  a portico  at  Sparta,  in  which 
the  people  of  that  city  were  accustomed  (ambu/o,  I walk)  to  walk.  But  as  it  seems 
strange  that  the  Lacedaunonians  should  have  chosen  a Latin  in  preference  to  a Greek 
term,  other  mythologists  derive  Ambulins  from  Ambulti,  a word  which  is  said  to  imply 
prolongation,  inasmuch  as  Jupiter  ftrolongs  life. 

Ammon,  Gt.  from  a word  signifying  sand ; Jupiter  having  succoured  his  son  Bacchus 
with  water,  while  traversing  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa  : or  from  a Hebrew  word  signi- 
fying saw,  with  which  luminary  Jupiter  is  often  confounded,  (see  Egypt.) 

Anchesmius,  from  the  mountain  Anchesmvs,  in  Attica. 

Arxurus,  from  his  temple  at  Anxur,  in  Campania. 

Apatenor,  ) G r.  the  deeeirer.  See  Melanaigis,  under  the  titles  of  Bacchus. 

ApATVRIUS,  > 

Arcsiics,  Gr.  avert tr  of  nil,  a name  under  which  he  was  worshipped  on  Parnessus, 
a mountain  of  Bactriana,  in  Asia. 

Cl.  Man.  B 
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Apesantias,  from  Apetut,  Apesas,  or  Apesantus,  a mountain  of  Peloponnesus,  near 
Lerna. 

Aphesiui,  Gr.  (or  tbe  caster),  worshipped  under  this  name  in  his  temple  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a mountain,  which  commanded  the  road  to  Sciron.  During  a drought,  Abacus, 
after  having  made  a sacrifice  to  Pallandan  Jupiter  in  Angina,  caused  a part  of  the  victim 
to  be  brought  to  tbe  top  of  the  mountain,  and  threw  it  into  the  sea,  in  order  to  propitiate 
tbe  god. 

Aphlystius. 

Apis,  (see  Egypt.) 

Apobatebius,  Gr.  who  presides  over  landing  ; his  name  among  mariners,  from  his 
enabling  them  to  ft (it  their  ships  and  recover  the  land. 

Afomyios,  Gr.  alluding  to  his  having  driven  away  fiiet,  which  incommoded  Hercules 
during  a sacrifice. 

Abhitratob,  Ins  name  at  Rome,  as  invoked  in  arbitrations. 

Aretrius,  his  name  among  the  Plxxnidana. 

Asbystus,  from  the  Asbysti t,  a people  of  Libya,  in  whose  country  the  temple  of 
Jopiter  Ammon  was  built. 

Assabihvs,  an  Arabian  name. 

Abterius,  (see  Crete). 

Astrapxus,  Gr.  attended  by  lightning. 

Atasybis,  from  his  temple  on  a mountain  of  that  name  in  Rhodes. 

Athous,  his  name  on  Mount  Atlios. 

Baal,  (see  Phcenicia.) 

Belus,  his  name  among  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians. 

Besiilucivs,  a name  inscribed  upon  bis  statue  near  the  Abbey  Flaviguy  in  Burgundy. 

Biexnics,  from  Bicnnus,  one  of  the  Curetcs. 

Bbontscs,  Gr.  the  thunder er. 

Bul.vus,  Gr.  counsellor ; sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  under  thin  name,  at  Athena, 
whenever  the  senate  was  assembled. 

Capuolinus,  from  his  temple  on  Moant  Capitolinas. 

Cappautas,  Gr.  making  to  cease;  the  title  Jupiter  Cappaotai,  was  given  to  the 
stone  on  which  Orestes  was  seated  at  the  moment  of  recovering  his  reason. 

Carkus,  one  of  his  names  in  Curia. 

Casius,  his  name  on  Mount  Castas,  at  the  east  of  Pchisium. 

Cayxbates,  Gr.  from  a word  expressive  of  his  occasional  descent  upon  earth. 

Cathabsius,  Gr.  or  the  purifier;  he  was  invoked  by  this  name  at  Alliens  in  public 
onuses. 

Celestinus,  Lat.  the  celestial. 

(Uttar's,  from  his  temple  on  the  promontory  Ceuaum,  in  Eubeea. 

Cextifeda,  Lat.  or  hundred-footed,  in  allusion  to  his  stability. 

Ceraunius,  Gr.  the  thunderer. 

Cbabisivs,  Gr.  from  a word  signifying  grate,  favour ; as  being  the  god  by  whose 
influence  men  obtain  favour  with  each  other.  The  Greeks,  st  their  banquets,  poured  out 
their  libations  in  the  name  of  Jupiter  Charisius. 

Chahmon,  one  of  his  names  in  Arcadia. 

Chrysaoreus,  from  Chrysaoris,  a tows  of  Cilicia, 

CtTHXBOMius,  from  Mount  Citheeron,  in  Boeotia. 

Clerics,  Gr.  his  name  near  Tegsua  in  Arcadia;  the  sons  of  Areas  having  settled 
their  inheritances  by  drawing  lots  in  this  place. 

Coni  us,  Gr.  his  name  at  Megara  in  Achaia,  where  bis  temple,  being  devoid  of  reof,  was 
exposed  to  dust. 
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Consibvatob,  Lat.  or  preserver ; bis  name  on  the  coins  of  Domitian. 

Cosmetes,  Or.  one  of  hia  epithets  at  Sparta,  from  giving  arrangement  and  method. 
Car. solas,  Lat.  his  name  as  a child  mounted  upon  a goat. 

Cboceates,  bis  name  at  Crocc<r,  in  Laconia. 

Ctisios,  Gr.  giver  of  ticket. 

Cusros,  Lat.  or  guardian. 

Cynetbeus,  one  of  his  names  in  Arcadia. 

Damascenes,  his  name  at  Damaiau. 

I)a palib,  Lat  from  his  presiding  over  (dopes)  sacred  feasts. 

Dxmabus,  his  name  in  Phoenicia. 

Deeulsob,  Lat.  from  deptllo,  to  push,  to  defend. 

Descensob,  Lat.  expressive  of  his  occasional  detent  upon  earth. 

Dictcus,  his  name  on  Moont  Dicte,  in  Crete. 

Diespiter,  Lat.  or  father  of  day. 

Dijovis,  Lat.  a contraction  of  dent  Jorit,  the  god  Jupiter. 

Diomevs,  his  name  in  the  Athenian  borough  of  Diomut. 

Dodonjeus,  from  his  famous  oracle  at  Dodona. 

Dolicuenius,  a name  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at  Dotiehne,  a town  of  Syria, 
and  at  Marseilles;  his  statue  representing  him  in  complete  armour,  standing  upon  a 
cask,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a spread  eagle. 

EjAirns. 

Eleus,  his  name  at  Elia . 

Eleuthebius,  Gr.  or  the  a ssertor  of  liberty . This  title  was  assigned  to  him  after  the 

defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Plata: a. 

Ettcius,  Lat.  from  elicio,  to  draw  down ; Jupiter  being  drawn  down  by  prayer. 
Elipikates,  Gr.  presiding  over  banquets. 

Endendros,  Gr.  probably  from  his  temples  being  often  surrounded  with  trees  or 
thick  groves. 

Epidotes,  Gr.  expressive  of  his  liberality;  his  name  at  Mantinca. 

Epibhutius,  one  of  his  names  in  Crete. 

Epipbanes,  Gr.  expressive  of  appearance. 

Epistius,  Gr.  ss  presiding  over  hearths  or  harbours. 

Encxcs,  Gr.  or  Herceus  ; according  to  some,  he  was  invoked  as  a household  god  under 
this  name. 

Erigdupos,  Gr.  expressive  of  thundering. 

Evanemvs,  Gr.  expressive  of  his  being  invoked  to  appease  the  tends.  He  had  a 
temple  under  this  name  at  Sparta. 

Euros *08,  from  his  Right  with  Europa. 

Exacestebius,  Gr.  the  healer  or  appeaser. 

Expiatob,  Lat.  from  his  being  worshipped  as  the  expiator  of  mankind. 

Faoutalis,  Lat.  a name  under  which  he  was  worshipped  on  Mount  Aventine,  amid  a 
grove  of  beech  trees. 

Febetbius,  Lat.  from  the  spoils  of  Acron,  which  were  consecrated  to  Jopiter,  being 
carried  (fero,  I carry)  by  Romulus  into  the  city  in  triumph,  suspended  on  a frame  (f, ere 
tram).  Acron  was  king  of  the  Cteninenses. 

Fobensis,  Lat.  (see  Agorsra). 

Fluvialis,  Lat.  from  his  presiding  over  (fluvius)  rivers. 

Fulgens, 

Folgue,  ^Lat.  from  his  celestial  (fulgo,  I shine)  splendour. 

Fulgubatob,  J 
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Fulminans,  ( Lat.  the  thunderer,  from  fulmen,  thunderbolt. 

FuLMINATOR;  ‘ 

G a melius,  Gr.  presiding  over  marriages,  which  were  celebrated  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month  Gamelion,  being  considered  as  of  good  omen. 

Ginetrus,  his  name  on  the  promontory  Genet, rum,  in  Sicily. 

Genet H Lius,  Gr.  as  presiding  over  births;  one  of  the  names  under  which  he  was 
worshipped  at  Sparta. 

Gexitor,  Lat.  or  father. 

Gbaocs,  his  name  in  Lycia. 

Hf.calcs,  or  Hecalbsius  ; from  Hecate,  one  of  the  boroughs  of  the  Leontian  tribe  in 
Attica ; or  from  an  old  woman  called  Hecale,  by  whom  he  had  a statue  erected. 

IIecatombaius,  Gr.  one  to  whom  hecatombs  are  offered  ; his  name  in  Caria  and  in  Crete. 

Heliconius,  worshipped  on  Mount  Helicon.  >■ 

Hbllaniaw,  (see  Sellasian,  below). 

Hellenics,  as  worshipped  by  the  Hellenes. 

Hebcevs,  Gr.  the  defender  of  houses  and  their  inmates. 

Hermomthites,  his  name  at  Hermonthis,  in  Egypt. 

Herds,  the  lord  ; the  interpretation  of  his  title  upon  the  obelisk  of  Rameses. 

Homagybius,  Gr.  as  presiding  over  public  assemblies ; his  name  at  r£gium,  a town  on 
the  Corinthian  isthmus,  (see  /Egium.) 

Homoloius,  Gr.  his  name  at  Thebes,  from  HomoU  in  Boiotia  j horn  the  prophetess 
Homoloia  ; or,  from  a Greek  word,  which,  in  the  Eolian  dialect,  signifies  peaceable. 

Hobcids,  Gr,  presiding  over  the  solemnity  of  oaths. 

Hospes,  | Lat.  from  his  presiding  over  the  laws  of  hospitality. 

Hcpatus,  Gr.  or  the  supreme ; Ceerops,  king  of  Athens,  dedicated  a temple  to  him 
under  this  name. 

Htetics,  Gr.  bringing  rain;  he  had  a temple  on  Mount  Ilymettus,  in  Attica,  under 
this  name. 

Hymettius,  another  of  bis  names  on  Mount  Ilymettus. 

Hypatus,  Gr.  (see  Hupatus,  above). 

Icesios,  Gr.  presiding  over  suppliants. 

Icuxus,  Gr.  showering,  raining. 

In.v.us,  from  being  worshipped  on  Mount  Ida. 

Ileos,  Gr.  propitious. 

Imperator,  Lat.  ruler,  commander ; the  name  of  one  of  his  statues  in  the  Capitol. 

Infans,  Lat.  his  name  at  r£ginm,  a town  ou  the  Corinthian  isthmus. 

Infernalis,  Lat.  his  name  in  a temple  of  Minerva  at  Argos : the  statue  of  wood  wltich 
represented  him  had  three  eyes,  as  symbolical  of  his  triple  power,  over  the  heavens,  the 
earth,  and  the  Bea. 

Inventor,  one  of  his  names  at  Prxneste. 

Invictus,  Lat.  the  invincible. 

Ion,  one  of  his  names  when  confounded  with  Osiris. 

Iton  i vs  : he  had  a statue  under  this  name  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Itonia,  in  Bmotia. 

Ituometes,  from  Ithome,  a city  in  Thessaly  or  Messene,  where  Jupiter  is  said  to 
have  been  nursed  by  the  nymphs  Ithome  and  Neds,  who  gave  names,  the  former  to  a 
town,  the  latter  to  a river. 

Jupiter,  a contraction  of  two  Greek  words,  signifying  father  Jove. 

Labradeus,  one  of  his  names  in  Caria.  Lybrys,  in  the  Carian  language,  signifies  a 
hatchet ; which  implement  was  placed  in  Jupiter’s  hand,  in  Caria. 
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Laoetas,  Gr.  or  plebeian ; one  of  his  nisei  it  Olympia. 

Lafhystius,  from  hit  temple  on  Laphystium,  a mountain  of  Boeotia. 

Lafidrus,  Lit.  from  the  stone  (tapis)  which  Saturn  swallowed,  instead  of  Jupiter. 
Larus.bus,  from  bis  temple  at  Larissa,  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Clyster. 
Latiaus,  \ 

Lat  i a bis,  J from  his  being  worshipped  in  Latium. 

Latius,  j 

Leuceus,  Gr.  skising,  clear,  white ; his  name  at  Lcprium,  in  Elis. 

Libzbatob,  Lat.  the  deliverer. 

Locbxates,  Gr.  bis  name  at  Alipheria,  a town  of  Arcadia ; from  his  haring  given* 
birth  to  Minerva. 

Lucxbius,  Gr.  > u ^ the  g0<1  of  ^ 

Lccetius,  Lat.  5 

Lrcaos,  Gr.  from  a word  signifying  wolf ; Jupiter  baring  been  said  to  change 
Lycaon,  the  eon  of  Titan  and  Terra,  into  a wolf:  or  from  a mountain  in  Arcadia,  upon 
which  Lycaon  bad  built  a temple  to  his  honour.  (See  Lycaon,  under  article  Lnpercalia.) 
Ltcob.v  vs,  his  name  at  Lyeorea,  in  Pbocis. 

Madbacchus,  his  name  among  the  Syrians,  implying  all-seeing  and  omnipresent. 
Maimactes,  from  the  Greek  month  Maimacterium ; or  from  a Greek  word  signifying 
furious.  Jupiter  was  worshipped  under  this  name,  as  god  of  the  air,  that  he  might  avert 
storms  and  intemperate  seasons. 

Mates,  Lat.  from  his  superiority  over  the  other  gods. 

Mabakasis,  his  name  at  Gaza  in  Palestine. 

Mabiamus,  from  a temple  built  to  his  honour  by  Marius. 

Marinos,  las  presiding  over  the  (mare)  sea;  the  latter  was  his  name  among  the 
Mabiyimos,  S Sidonians. 

Martivs,  from  his  martial  power. 

Maximus,  Lat.  from  bis  being  the  greatest  of  the  gods. 

Mechanics,  Gr.  from  a word  signifying  meoas  or  instrument;  Jupiter  being  consi- 
dered as  the  patron  of  all  undertakings. 

Miilichius,  Gr.  or  the  propitious;  the  name  by  which  he  was  invoked  in  one  of  his 
festivals  at  Athens. 

Melissaus,  from  Melissa,  the  sister  of  Amalthsea,  one  of  his  nurses. 

Massines,  his  name  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taygetns,  in  Laconia. 

Miniaxcs,  Lat.  from  his  statues  being  painted,  on  festival  days,  with  (suaiun) 
vermilion. 

Molosscs,  his  name  at  Molossus,  in  Epirus. 

Monies,  Gr.  as  protector  of  the  mulberry  tree,  which  was  sacred  to  Minerva. 
Moscabids,  Lat.  from  (musca)  a fly,  corresponding  with  the  Greek  Apomyios.  (See 
Apomyios.) 

Moibaoetbs,  Gr.  conductor  or  ruler  of  the  Fates. 

Mycalsax,  his  name  at  Mycale,  in  Asia  Minor. 

Myiodes,  Gr.  the  same  as  Apomyios. 

Nimbus,  bis  name  at  Nermra,  in  Arcadia. 

Nemetor,  Gr.  the  avenger.  (See  11.  ii.  955.) 

Nicbus,  Gr.  the  victorious. 

Nicephoros,  Gr.  carrying  victory. 

Nilus,  from  the  Nile. 

Nonius,  Gr.  presiding  over  laws. 

Ogoa,  his  name  at  Mylassa,  a town  of  Cam. 
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Tomans,  > _ 

Tonitrualis,  5L“-°r  th**derer- 

Trioculus,  Lat.  j or  three-eyed,  in  allusion  to  his  surveying  beaten,  earth,  and 
Triphtbalmvs,  Gr.  J sea. 

Tropjeuchus,  Gr.  expressive  of  his  presiding  over  trophies. 

Tropxus,  Gr.  turning  enemies  to  flight. 

Trophonius.  Trophoniua,  celebrated  for  his  oracle  at  Lebatlea  in  Bceolia,  was  wor- 
shipped, after  death,  by  the  name  of  Jupiter  Trophonius. 

Tryphilics,  his  name  in  a temple  in  Elis. 

Ultor,  Lat.  as  being  the  ( ultor ) a»enger  of  crimes. 

Uranius,  Gr.  the  heavenly. 

Uranus,  bis  name  among  tbe  Persians. 

Urius,  Gr.  from  sending  propitious  winds. 

Valens,  Lat.  or  the  strong. 

Vedius,  -j 

Vej  ovis,  for  little  Jove,  represented  without  thunder,  but  with  short  spears. 
Vejupiter,  ' 

Victor,  Lat.  or  conqueror. 

Vimimalis,  from  his  temple  on  Mount  Viminalis. 

Xsmus,  Gr.  presiding  over  hospitality. 

Zan,  y 

Zenooonos,  >Gr.  the  origin  and  preserver  of  life. 

Zeus,  3 

Zeumicuius,  or  Zeumcchivs,  the  Jupiter  machinist  of  tbe  Phoenicians. 

Zeuxippus,  Gr.  yoker  qf  horses,  or  charioteer,  a name  under  which  he  was  worshipped 
at  Byzantium. 

Zoogonos,  (see  Zan,  above.) 

Among  the  epithets  applied  to  Jove  by  Homer  and  Virgil,  are : 

The  thunderer,  II.  i.  404. 

Cloud-compelling  Jove,  ib.  SIT. 

Sire  of  gods,  ib.  654. 

Sire  qf  gods  and  men,  ib.  060. 

Majesty  of  heaven,  ib.  693. 

Austere  Satumius,  ib.  714. 

Supreme  of  gods,  II.  ii.  491. 

Omnipotence  of  heaven,  ib.  521. 

Avenging  god,  ib.  955. 

Inviolable  king,  II.  iii.  144. 

Eternal  Jove,  ib.  348. 

Monarch  of  the  sky,  II.  iv.  95. 

He  who  shakes  Olympus  with  his  nod,  11.  v.  1108. 

The  almighty  power,  II.  vi.  320. 

Imperial  Jote,  11.  vii.  230. 

Heaven's  great  father,  II.  viii.  293. 

Panompheean  Jove,  ib.  300. 

The  Olympian  tire,  ib.  401 . 

Pelasgic,  Dodontean  Jove,  II.  zvi.  285. 

Ethereal  king,  Od.  xi.  76. 

Feretrian,  /En.  vi.  1187. 

Idcean,  jEn.  vii,  189. 

Eternal  energy,  .En.  x.  26. 

[Further  remarks  upon  this  deity  will  be  found  under  the  article  Egypt.) 
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9. — Muse.]  Calliope.  (See  Muses.) 

11. — Latona  s 5m.]  Apollo. 

18. — King  of  Me n.]  Agamemnon. 

18. — Reverend  Priest.’]  Chryses. 

15. ]  CHRYSES,  Priest  of  Apollo  Sminthau*  at  Chrysa.  He  was  father  of  Asty- 
nome,  who  was  called,  from  him,  Chryseis.  In  the  division  of  the  spoils  of  Thebe,  (see 
Thebe,  II.  i.  478.),  when  that  city  was  taken  by  the  Greeks,  Chryseis,  one  of  the  captives, 
fell  to  the  share  of  Agamemnon.  Chryses,  upon  hearing  of  his  daughter's  fate,  repaired 
to  the  Grecian  camp,  attired  in  his  sacerdotal  robes,  to  solicit  he*  restitution ; but  his 
intreaties  proving  ineffectual,  he,  in  despair,  implored  the  aid  of  Apollo  to  avenge  hit 
wrongB.  His  prayers  were  heard ; and  Agamemnon  was  compelled,  by  the  dreadful 
plague,  which,  by  command  of  the  god,  desolated  his  army,  to  restore  bis  captive  to 
her  father.  Ulysses  was  accordingly  appointed  to  reconduct  her  to  Chrysa,  where, 
on  her  return,  Chryses  immediately  offered  a hecatomb  to  Apollo  in  behalf  of  the 
Greeks,  and,  by  his  intercession,  prevailed  with  the  god  to  terminate  the  plague.  It 
has  been  asked  bow  Chryseis,  though  a native  of  Chrysa,  could  have  been  taken  prisoner 
at  Thebe  ! Some  say  that  her  father  had  carried  her  thither,  in  order  to  marry  Eetion, 
king  of  that  city ; others,  that  the  had  gone  to  assist  in  a sacrifice,  which  Iphinoe 
(the  sister  of  Eetion,  and  daughter  of  Actor)  was  offering  in  honour  of  Diauun 

16.  — Captive  Daughter.]  Chryseis. 

18. — Apollo's  awful  ensigns.]  The  sceptre  and  the  fillet.  Suppliants  generally  carried 
the  fillets  in  their  hands : in  the  present  case,  Chryses  seems  to  have  fastened  the 
fillet  to  the  sceptre. 

18.]  APOLLO.  Cicero  mentions  several  deities  of  this  name  ; of  these,  the  most 
known  are,  a son  of  Vulcan  ; a Cretan,  the  son  of  Corybas  (son  of  Cybele  and  Iasion) ; 
a native  of  Arcadia,  called  Nomius,  on  account  of  his  skill  as  a legislator;  and  the 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  to  the  last  of  whom  the  actions  of  the  other  three  are  at- 
tributed. Some  authors  suppose  Apollo  to  have  been  a king  of  Arcadia,  who,  being 
expelled  from  his  dominions  for  the  rigour  of  his  government,  was  entrusted  by  Admetus 
with  the  sovereignty  of  part  of  Thessaly.  Vossius,  however,  considers  Apollo  to  be 
merely  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  sun,  his  attributes  expressing  the  various 
properties  of  that  luminary  ; and  it  is  under  this  hypothesis  that  he  is  said  to  be  the  son 
of  Jupiter,  the  creator  of  the  unirerse,  and  of  Latona,  and  to  have  been  bom  in  the 
island  of  Delos ; the  word  lateo  (1  am  concealed)  implying  that  darkness  originally 
enveloped  all  things ; the  word  Delos  signifying  manifestation ; the  arrows  of  the  god 
denoting  the  sun’s  rays;  and  bis  presiding  over  medicine,  the  influence  of  the  sun  upon 
the  growth  of  plants.  Herodotus  supposes,  that  the  tradition  stating  that  the  floating  isle 
of  Delos  was  the  birth-place  of  this  deity,  was  borrowed  from  Egyptian  mythology, 
which  asserts  that,  in  order  to  preserve  Oms  the  son  of  Osiris  from  the  persecution 
of  Typhon,  his  mother  Isis  confided  him  to  the  charge  of  Latona,  who  hid  him  in  the 
isle  of  Chcmmis,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a deep  lake  in  Egypt.  Aj  the  Orus  and  Osiris 
of  the  Egyptians  were  the  Apollo  and  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Egyptian  Orus 
and  Greek  Apollo  were  rqually  the  gods  of  eloquence,  music,  poetry,  and  medicine,  and 
symbols  of  the  sun,  the  confusion  may  easily  be  accounted  for.  It  is  the  Grecian  fiction, 
that  Juno  being  jealous  of  her  husband’s  intrigues,  sent  the  serpent  Python  (see  Ty- 
phon) to  torment  Latona,  and  that  Neptune,  who  was  moved  to  compassion  at  the  severity 
of  her  fate  in  being  refused  a place  where  she  might  give  birth  to  her  children,  raised 
the  island  of  Delos  (on  which  Apollo  and  Diana  were  born)  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Apollo,  immediately  after  his  birth,  destroyed  the  serpent  Python  with  his  arrows  ; and, 
in  commemoration  of  his  victory,  instituted  the  Pythian  games,  (See  Pytbo.)  lie  was 
worshipped  as  the  god  of  poetry,  music,  medicine,  augury,  archcry,  and  all  the  fine 
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arts,  Rnd  was  the  only  one  of  the  gods  whose  oracles  (the  most  famous  of  them  being  at 
Delphi,  Delos,  Claros,  Tenedos,  Cyrrba,  Didyroe,  and  Patara)  were  in  universal  repute. 
He  is  generally  supposed  not  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  lyre,  but  to  have  received 
it  from  Mercury,  who  obtained  in  return  the  famous  caduceus,  which  Apollo  had  used 
when  lie  drove  the  (locks  of  Admetus  king  of  Thessaly,  on  the  shores  of  the  Amphrysus. 
He  had  hired  himself  to  this  monarch  as  a shepherd,  when  banished  from  Olympus  by 
Jupiter  for  his  murder  of  the  Cyclops  who  had  fabricated  the  thunderbolts  with  which 
the  god  of  heaveu  had  put  to  death  his  son  /Esculapius.  He  afterwards  rewarded  the 
kindness  with  which  Admetus  had  treated  him,  by  bestowing  upon  him  the  chariot 
drawn  by  a bull  and  a lion,  with  which  the  monarch  obtained  the  hand  of  Alcestis  the 
daughter  of  Pelias,  and  by  prevailing  upon  the  Fates  to  spare  the  life  of  his  benefactor. 
(See  Alcestis.)  It  was  during  the  banishment  of  Apollo  that  he  is  said  to  have  changed 
the  ears  of  Midas,  king  of  Phrygia  (see  Bacchus),  into  those  of  an  ass,  for  having  presumed 
to  maintain  the  superiority  of  Pan  on  the  flute  ; and  to  have  flayed  Marsyas  (the  son  of 
Hyagnis)  alive,  for  having  had  the  arrogance  to  declare  himself  equal  to  him  in  music. 
From  the  service  of  Admetus,  he  was  transferred  to  that  of  Laomedon,  who  compelled 
him,  in  conjunction  with  Neptune,  to  build  the  walls  of  Troy.  (See  Laomedon,  and 
notes  to  II.  xxi.  507.)  Some  have  explained  the  fable,  by  supposing  that  Laomedon 
had  appropriated  the  treasures  consecrated  to  Apollo  and  Neptune,  to  the  embellishing 
and  fortifying  of  his  capital  ; and  that  the  war,  subsequently  carried  on  against  him  by 
Hercules,  was  the  effect  of  the  revengeful  spirit  excited  by  the  outrage  offered  to  the  gods. 
After  this,  Jupiter  was  induced  to  restore  him  to  bis  original  situation  in  heaven  ; and 
Apollo,  as  the  god  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  dwelt  with  the  Muses  on  mounts  Parnassus, 
Helicon,  and  Pieros.  During  his  banishment  from  heaven,  he  married  Acncallis,  daughter, 
according  to  some,  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  and  mother  of  Amphithemis  or  Garama^, 
of  Oaxus  and  Caphauras ; other  mythologists  describe  Acncallis  as  a nymph,  and  as  the 
mother  of  Pliylacis  and  Philander,'  who  were  exposed  to  wild  beasts  in  Crete,  immediately 
after  their  birth,  but  were  preserved  by  a goat. 

Among  the  other  wives  and  mistresses  of  Apollo,  the  following  are  the  most  known  r 
Leucothea,  daughter  of  Orchamus  (king  of  Assyria)  and  Kurvnomc,  to  whom  he 
introduced  himself  under  the  form  of  her  mother;  Leucothea  was  buried  alivo  by 
her  father,  at  the  instigation  of  Clytia,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  whom  the 
god  had  deserted  for  her  sake,  and  was  metamorphosed  by  Apollo  into  the  tree 
which  bears  the  frankincense,  Clytia  being  changed  into  a sun-flower ; lsse,  daughter 
of  Macareus,  son  of  Lycaon,  whom  he  visited  in  the  character  of  a shepherd  (a  meta- 
morphosis represented  on  the  web  of  Arachne,  the  nymph  of  Colophon,  who,  for  her 
temerity  in  vying  with,  and  her  excelling,  Minerva  in  the  art  of  embroidery,  was  changed 
by  the  goddess  into  a spider)  ; Chione,  daughter  of  Deucalion,  (mother  of  Philammon, 
whom  he  courted  under  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  nud  who  was  changed  into  a hawk, 
for  her  presumption,  by  Diana) ; Th«ro  (mother  of  Chceron) ; Coronis,  daughter  of 
Phlegyas  (see  Phlcgyas)  (mother  of  ^sculapius)  ; Ethusa,  daughter  of  Neptune 
(mother  of  Kleutherus)  ; Clymene,  daughter  of  Ocean  (mother  of  Phaeton,  Larnpetia 
or  Phoebe,  and  Phaetusa)  (sm^ Phaeton,  Lampotia,  &c.)^  C4obuIa,  a nymph  (mother  of 
Euripides) ; Cyrene,  daughter  of  the  river  Pencils  or  of  Hypseus,  king  of  the  Lapithm 
(mother  of  Aristams  (see  Orpheus),  Agetes,  Nomius,  and  Authocus) ; the  nymph  Coracia 
(mother  of  Leo  and  Lycorus) ; the  muse  Calliope  (mother  of  Orpheus) ; Celeno, 
daughter  of  Hyaraus  (sartiSvadne)  (mother  of  Delphus,  Delphus  being  by  some  con- 
sidered as  the  son  of  Thy  a,  daughter  of  Castalius);  Stilbia,  daughter  of  the  Peneus 
(mother  of  Lapitlius  and  Centaurus,  and  of  Lnpithea) ; the  nymph  Syllis  (mother  of 
Zcuxippus,  king  of  Sicyon) ; Daphne  (see  Daphne) ; Terpsichore  or  Euterpe  (mother 
of  Linus,  whose  bijth  is  also  ascribed  to  Mercury  and  Urania,  or  to  Neptune) ; Melia, 
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one  of  the  Oceanides  (mother  of  Ismenus  and  Tien  arm)  ; Amphiasa,  daughter  of  Maca- 
reus,  son  of  .Eolus  ; the  nymph  Lycia  (mother  of  Icadius)  ; Bolina  (whom  he  rendered 
immortal,  on  account  of  her  hating  thrown  herself  into  the  sea,  in  order  to  escape  from 
his  pursuit)  ; Dryope,  daughter  of  Eurytus,  king  of  (Echalia ; Sinope,  daughter  of  the 
Asopus  (mother  of  Syrus)  ; I’samathc,  daughter  of  Crotopus  king  of  Argos  (mother  of 
Linns  Crotopiades)  ; Themisto  (mother  of  Galeotis,  the  Sicilian  god) ; the  nymph  Rhoda 
(mother  of  Electryon) ; Phamace  (mother  of  Cinyras,  king  of  Pontus)  ; Ocyroc,  daughter 
of  Ocean  (mother  of  Phasis)  ; Phthia  (mother  of  Laodocus)  ; Deione  (mother  of  Miletus), 
Parthenopea,  daughter  of  A nceus  and  Sarnia  (mother  of  Lycomedes)  ; and  the  nymph 
AcantbCl^said,  by  some,  to  have  been  changed  into  the  plant  of  that  name  (Acanthus 
being  by  others  stated  to  have  been  a youth,  who  was  metamorphosed  into  a bird).  Apollo 
was  also  father  of  Pamphila,  the  inventress  of  embroidery ; of  Pytheus ; of  Eurynome 
(another  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos)  ; of  the  soothsayer  Iamus  ; of  Oncus,  an  Arcadian 
prince  ; of  Arabus,  & c. 

The  character  under  which  this  god  is  represented,  is  often  suggested  by  the  taste 
and  caprice  of  the  sculptor  or  the  poet.  He  appears  at  Lesbos  holding  a branch 
of  myrtle,  a tree  considered  by  the  ancients  to  be  emblematical  of  divination : some- 
times he  holds  an  apple,  the  prize  at  the  Pythian  games.  At  Delos,  he  has  a bow  in 
his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  the  three  Graces,  each  of  them  hearing  an  instrument 
of  music,  the  lyre,  the  flute,  and  the  syrinx.  As  the  sun,  he  has  a cock  on  bis  hand, 
is  crowned  with  rays,  and  traverses  the  zodiac  in  a car,  drawn  by  four  while  horses,  to 
which  the  names  Eous,  Philogmus,  Erylhneus,  Etlion,  A damn,  and  Pyrois,  are  variously 
given.  At  other  times,  he  appears  upon  Parnassus,  surrounded  by  the  Muses,  with  his  lyre 
in  his  band,  and  a wreath  of  laurel  on  his  head.  The  Persians,  who  confounded  Apollo 
with  the  sun,  represent  him  with  the  head  of  a lion  and  human  features,  surmounted 
by  a tiara,  and  holding  by  the  horns  an  infuriated  bull,  an  emblem  of  Egyptian  origin.  The 
Egyptians  (see  Egypt),  who  identify  him  with  Orus,  represent  him  as  an  infant  (see  Isis 
under  Ceres),  swathed  in  variegated  clothes,  holding  in  one  hand  a staff,  which  termi- 
nates in  the  head  of  a hawk,  and  in  the  other  a whip  witli  three  thongs , but  he  is  most 
generally  represented  as  tall,  beardless,  in  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  youth,  with  flowing 
lock*,  holding  in  his  hand  a bow,  and  sometimes  a lyre,  his  head  being  crowned  with 
laurel,  and  surrounded  with  beams  of  light.  In  the  temple  of  Assyrian  Juno  at  Hierapolis, 
he  is  aeen,  near  the  throne  of  the  sun,  as  an  old  man  with  a long  beard.  Tire  statue  of 
the  god  which  has  acquired  the  greatest  celebrity,  is  that  of  Apollo  Bclvidcre,  which 
represents  him  at  the  moment  of  having  discharged  the  arrow  from  his  bow.  Homer,  and 
the  most  ancient  raythologists,  considered  the  sun  and  Apollo  as  two  distinct  divinities  ; 
whereas  Plato,  Cicero,  and  the  Greeks,  generally  identified  them.  Upon  antique  nionu. 
ments  and  coins  they  are  almost  invariably  distinguished  from  each  other ; and  more 
recent  inqniries  into  this  part  of  mythology  lend  to  confirm  the  propriety  of  the  distinction, 
from  the  fact  of  the  adoration  of  the  sun  having  been  prevalent  among  the  Egyptians,  the 
Phoenicians,  the  Arabians,  the  Persians,  and  other  nations  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  long 
before  that  of  Apollo.  As  the  tun,  he  is  represented  in  ancient  busts,  as  well  as  on  many 
coins,  with  the  link  of  a chain  fastened  to  his  skull,  and  suspended  as  it, were  to  a roof ; 
this  being  emblematical  of  the  ancient  superstition  relative  to  that  luminary,  which  was 
considered  to  be  suspended  by  a golden  chain. 

The  worship  of  this  god  was  universal,  but  his  most  splendid  temples  and  statues  were 
in  Egypt,  (where  the  town  Apollinopolis,  in  Thebais,  was  built  to  his  honour,)  Greece, 
and  Italy.  Among  birds,  the  hawk,  the  cock,  the  swan,  the  pheeniz,  the  raven,  the 
sparrow,  and  the  crow,  were  sacred  to  him  ; among  animals,  the  lion,  the  bull,  the  lamb, 
the  serpent,  the  griffin,  the  wolf,  and  the  grasshopper ; and  among  plants,  the  olive, 
the  laurel,  and  the  palm  tree.  The  month  of  May,  as  also  the  7th  day  of  every  month, 
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were  sacred  to  him  ; and  (he  harp  was  the  particular  symbol  of  the  god.  As  the  whole 
universe  worshipped  this  deity,  either  as  Apollo,  or  as  the  sun,  (the  principal  temple  of 
which  luminary  was  at  Heliopolis  in  Lower  Egypt,)  his  appellations  were  numerous:  but 
those  most  generally  known  are  the  following : 

Abadus,  from  bis  temple  and  oracle  at  Aba  or  Aba,  in  Phocis. 

Acersecomes,  Gr.  from  a word  signifying  unshorn. 

Acesius,  Gr.  or  the  healing,  from  a word  signifying  his  being  the  god  of  medicine. 

AcRjCPMNrus,  from  Acraphnia,  a town  of  Bccoria. 

Acbitas,  Gr.  expressive  of  height ; his  name  at  Sparta,  in  a temple  there  dedicated 
to  him  on  an  eminence. 

Actius,  from  the  town  Actium. 

Adoneos,  the  name  under  which  the  Arabians  worshipped  tire  sun. 

2Lgletes,  Gr.  expressive  of  lightning ; a name  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at 
Anaphe,  (sec  Anaphmus  below,)  in  memory  of  his  having  averted  the  calamities  with 
which  the  Argonauts,  in  their  return  from  Colchis,  were  threatened  by  a violent  storm. 

r£ovpTius,  as  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis. 

Aoreus,  Gr.  or  hunter. 

Aoyieus,  a Gr.  from  a word  signifying  a street,  sacrifices  being  offered  to  him  in 

Aoyleus,  S the  public  streets,  of  which  he  was  guardian. 

Aeexicacus,  Gr.  from  a word  expressive  of  averter  of  calamity,  he  having  delivered 
the  Athenians  from  the  plague,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Amazonius,  one  of  his  names  at  Sparta. 

Amfiiryssius,  from  Amphrysus,  a river  of  Thessaly,  near  which,  when  banished  from 
heaven,  he  fed  the  flocks  of  Admetus. 

Amyclvus,  from  Amyclce,  a city  of  Laconia. 

Anaph/ecs,  from  Anaphe,  an  island  in  the  Cretan  Sea.  (See  Aigletes,  under  these 
surnames.) 

Aphetor,  Gr.  from  a word  signifying  one  who  gives  oracles,  or  who  shoots  arrows. 

Apotropjeus,  Gr.  one  who  averts  evils. 

Arcaoetus,  Gr.  as  tutelary  god  of  the  island  of  Naxos. 

Arcitenens,  Lat.  from  his  (arcus,  bow,  teneo,  I hold)  bearing  the  bow,  witji  which, 
as  soon  as  he  was  bom,  he  destroyed  the  serpent  Python. 

Aroods,  Gr.  his  name  in  a temple  near  Coronea,  in  which  there  was  a brazen  statue  of 
the  god.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  crowds  of  sick  who  frequented  it,  and  who,  according 
to  tradition,  returned  from  it  healed.  He  was  also  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
Corynthus  at  Coronea ; but  the  statue  so  denominated  was  of  wood,  while  that  of  the 
Argoan  Apollo  was  of  bronze. 

Arourotoxus,  Gr.  having  a silver  bow. 

Asterusiu8,  his  name  upon  Mount  Asterusius,  in  Crete. 

Averruncus,  Lat,  one  who  averts  evils.  He  was  also  invoked  under  this  name  as  the 
interpreter  of  dreams. 

Ba  lder,  his  name  among  the  Scandinavians. 

Basses,  from  Bosses,  in  Arcadia. 

Beeatucadua,  his  name  among  the  Britons. 

Belenus,  or  Beleus,  his  name’  among  the  Gauls. 

Boedrohius,  Gr.  one  of  bis  names  at  Athens,  as  running  upon  hearing  a call 
for  aid,  or  from  being  invoked  in  the  month  Boedromia. 

Braecbides,  from  Branchida,  the  priests  of  Apollo  Didymarus,  at  Didyme,  (a  place 
near  Miletus,)  who  were  so  called  from  the  temple  of  his  son  Bronchus. 

Carneus,  so  named  either  from  Carneus,  a Trojan,  or  from  Camus,  an  Acarnanian, 
who  was  instructed  by  Apollo  in  the  art  of  divination,  but  was  afterwards  murdered  by 
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the  Dorians.  Tbit  act  Apollo  revenged  upon  them  by  b dreadful  plague,  to  avert  which 
they  instituted  the  festival  of  Cornea. 

Cat  aosi  vs,  or  C atbnius,  from  Cataonia,  a region  of  Cappadocia. 

Cer  docs,  Gr.  gainful,  because  of  the  profit  which  mankind  received  from  his  predictions. 

Chocs  £ vs. 

Chrysaorvs,  Gr.  having  a golden  sword,  a golden  bow,  or  harp. 

Chrysotoxvs,  Gr.  having  a golden  bow. 

Cillrcs,  from  Cilia,  a town  of  /Kolia. 

Cirrhjeus,  from  Cirrlia,  a town  of  Phocis. 

Cla  Rtvs,  from  Claros,  a town  of  Ionia. 

CtELtspEx,  Lat.  his  name  among  astrologers. 

Comaus,  Gr.  expressive  of  the  flowing  hair  with  which  he  is  represenled.  His  name 
at  Naocratis,  a city  of  Egypt. 

Cortvthus,  (see  Argous  above.) 

Costpevs,  from  his  oracle  at  Corypw,  in  Thessaly. 

Cclicarics,  Lat.  from  his  power  of  driviug  *w«y  ( culex ) gnats  and  flies. 

Curotrophus,  Gr.  from  his  protecting  youth. 

Cynthivs,  from  Mount  Cynthus,  in  Delos. 

Daphmaos,  from  Daphne,  (see  Daphne,)  or  from  a Greek  word  signifying  laurel,  into 
which  she  was  transformed. 

Decatephore,  Gr.  the  name  of  one  of  his  statues  at  Megara,  expressive  of  its 
having  been  formed  out  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy. 

Dtut  i,  from  the  island  Delon. 

Delphicvb,  from  the  city  Delphi. 

Dei.phimvs,  Gr.  from  a word  signifying  dolphin,  he  having  accompanied,  in  the 
shape  of  that  fish,  the  vessel  of  Castalius,  who  was  conducting  a colony  into  Crete. 

Delpuvsivs,  from  the  fountain  Delphusus. 

DiDYM-t.es,  Gr.  so  named  from  the  double  light  imparted  by  him  to  mankind ; the  one 
directly  and  immediately  from  his  own  body  j the  other  by  reflection  from  the  moon. 
(See  Branchides  above.) 

Diomvsiodotes,  Gr.  his  name  among  the  Plilegy®,  a people  of  Thessaly. 

Diradiotes,  from  Dirat,  a region  belonging  to  Argos. 

Daonsus,  one  of  bis  names  in  Crete. 

Eleleus,  Gr.  as  uttrring  a war  cry. 

Enolmus,  Gr.  to  called  from  a certain  diviner,  named  Holmut ; or  from  a word 
signifying  the  table,  or  teat,  on  which  the  Pythia  leaned  or  sit. 

Epibaterius,  Gr.  Agamemnon,  or  Diomed,  having  escaped  a dangerous  tempest  in 
returning  from  Troy,  dedicated  a temple  at  Tnctene  to  Apollo,  under  this  name. 

Epicvaus,  Gr.  or  assistant. 

Epidelids,  Gr.  one  of  his  names.at  Sparta,  expressive  of  his  Delian  origin. 

Etostbos,  his  name  in  Scythia. 

Euphabetrbs,  Gt.  haring  a beautiful  quirer. 

Evtkesios,  his  name  at  Eutretit,  a Thespian  village. 

Exace sterivs,  Gr,  one  who  averts  evilt. 

Galaxies,  bis  name  in  the  feast  G ataxia.  • 

Granivs,  from  the  river  Gran  or  Grannius. 

Grammes,  his  name  in  Gaul,  in  Germany,  and  in  Scotland.  Camden  supposes  it  to  be 
the  same  with  the  Aceraecomes  of  the  Greek,  (see  Acenecomes  above,)  from  some  Gothic 
word  implying  unshorn. 

Gavsacs,  from  Gryneum,  a town  near  Claeomeae,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  had  a 
temple  and  an  oracle. 
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Hebdomagenes,  Gr.  born  on  the  seventh  day.  All  seventh  days  were  therefore  sacred 
to  Apollo. 

Hecateheletes,  Gr.  fur-shooting. 

Hecatombaus,  from  hecatombs  being  offered  to  him. 

Hecatos,  | Qr.  (sec  Hecatebeletcs  above.) 

Hecebolus,  J ' 

Helios,  Gr.  the  sun. 

Hermapollo,  Gr.  the  name  of  a statue  combining  the  symbols  of  Apollo  and  Mercury. 

Morion,  Gr.  his  name  at  Hermione,  in  Argolis.  Pausanias  supposes  it  was  derived 
from  a word  signifying  limits,  boundaries,  and  that  it  was  assigned  to  him  upon  some 
happy  termination  of  a dispute  respecting  the  division  of  land. 

Honus,  or  Orus,  bis  name  as  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  the  sun,  or  symbol  of  agricul- 
ture among  the  Egyptians. 

Hyperboraus,  from  his  being  worshipped  in  the  Hyperborean  or  northern  regions. 

Hyperion,  Gr.  (see  II.  zxi.  253.)  from  a word  signifying  one  who  moves  aloft. 

Hysics,  his  name  at  Hysin,  in  Beeotia. 

Ichnjeus,  from  his  oracle  at  Ichnaa,  in  Macedonia. 

Ismenius,  from  the  river  and  mountain  Ismenus,  in  Bmotia,  on  the  borders  of  which 
be  had  a temple. 

Larissa,  us,  his  name  in  the  suburb  Larissa,  at  Ephesus. 

Latous,  from  his  mother  Latona. 

Leschenorus,  Gr.  the  name  under  which  he  was  invoked  by  philosophical  students  ; 
as  presiding  over  places  of  conversation  or  conference. 

Leucadius,  his  name  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  him  on  the  promontory  Leueadia. 

Loimius,  his  name  at  I.indtu,  a city  of  Rhodes,  when  invoked  as  the  god  of  medicine. 
It  is  expressive  in  Greek  of  pestilence. 

Loxias,  Gr.  from  a word  signifying’oidir/MC,  implying  either  the  obliquity  of  his  course, 
or  of  bis  oracles. 

Lycjeus,  Gr.  this  name  was  derived  cither  from  his  delivering  the  Argive  territory,  or 
the  flocks  of  Admetus,  from  wolves. 

Lyceoenes,  or  born  in  Lycia. 

Lycius,  from  Lycia,  where  he  had  a celebrated  oracle. 

Lycoctonos,  Gr.  slayer  of  wolves. 

M cleat es,  his  name  in  his  temple  on  the  promontory  Malea. 

Malloeis,  his  name  at  Mitylenc. 

Mahmarinus,  from  Marmarion,  a town  of  Eubtca. 

Mktageitnius,  Gr.  his  name  in  a temple  near  Athens,  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburb  of  Melite  having,  under  his  auspices,  removed  to  that 
of  Diomea  : the  name  implies  a removal  from  one  neighbourhood  to  another.  Metageit- 
n ion  was  the  second  month  of  the  Athenian  year.  , 

Milesivs,  from  Miletium,  a town  of  Crete. 

Mitbras,  a Persian  divinity,  confounded  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  with  the  sun, 
but  considered  by  Herodotus  to  be  Venus  Urania.  No  Persian  monuments  of  the  god 
are  extant ; and,  by  the  Romans,  who  introduced  his  worship  from  Cappadocia,  A.  U.  C. 
087,  he  is  represented  as  a young  man  with  a Phrygian  cap,  a tunic,  and  a mantle  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder,  pressing  down  with  his  knee  a bull,  which  he  holds  by  the  muzzle 
with  the  left,  while  he  is  in  the  act  of  stabbing  it  with  the  right,  band.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  emblematical  of  the  power  of  the  sun  when  entering  the  sign  Taurus, 

Musaoetes,  Gr.  companion  of  the  Musts. 

Myricxus,  Gr.  from  his  hearing  a branch  of  heath,  or  broom  ( myrica),  the  emblem  of 
divination,  over  which  he  presided. 
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M t h i n u 5 , from  the  town  Myrina  in  .Colin. 

Nap.cvs,  Gr.  from  his  being  worshipped  in  groves. 

Neomenius,  Gr.  invoked  under  this  name  at  the  beginning  of  every  lunar  month,  or 
(as  the  name  imports)  upon  every  new  moon. 

Novtrcs,  Gr.  from  a word  which  implies  shepherd ; that  being  the  epithet  applied  to 
him  during  the  time  he  tended  the  cattle  of  Admelus.  This  title  is  also  attributed  to 
Jupiter  in  the  sense  of  presiding  or cr  lairs,  from  a Greek  word  signifying  law. 

OcYCirs.Gr.  one  of  his  names  in  Attica,  originally  called  Ogygia. 

Oyceates,  from  the  town  Oncestui. 

0»ch  estes,  Gr.  the  dancer. 

Onormvs,  from  his  oracle  at  Oropus,  a city  of  Eubrra. 

Ortygia,  from  Ortygia,  the  ancient  name  of  the  island  of  Delos.  (See  Ortygia.) 

Peas,  Gr.  from  the  hymn' which  was  sung  in  his  honour  after  he  had  slain  the  serpent 
Python;  or,  from  his  curing  diseases.  (See  Pseans,  11.  i.  019.) 

Pioniav,  his  name  in  Ptronia,  a country  of  Macedonia. 

Palatinus,  from  the  temple  erected  to  hint  by  the  emperor  Augustus  on  Mount 
Palatine. 

Parmoucs,  Gr.  front  the  word  grasshopper,  he  having  delivered  Athens  from  a swarm 
of  those  insects. 

Parriiasics,  his  name  at  Parrhasia  in  Arcadia. 

Patareus,  from  Patara,  a town  of  Lycia,  where  he  had  a temple  and  oracle. 

Patrics,  Gr.  All  the  Athenians  claimed  a sort  of  relation  to  Apollo  under  this  title. 
Thearchons,  previously  to  entering  upon  office,  were  questioned,  whether  they  bore  any 
relation  to  Apollo  Patrios,  i.e.  whether  they  were  free-born  citiscns. 

Peninvs,  bis  name,  according  to  some,  among  the  Gauls, 

Praxjccs,  Gr.  from  the  promontory  Plianwum,  (signifying  appearing,)  in  Chios,  whenca 
Latona  had  first  observed  the  island  of  Delos. 

Philalex  andri’s,  Gr.  friend  of  Alexander,  a name  given  to  him  in  consequence  of  his 
statue  being  released  from  the  chains  of  gold  with  which  it  had  been  bound,  prior  to  the 
taking  of  Tyre  by  Alexander. 

PniLEStus,  | Qi.  amicable,  affectionate. 

Primus,  J 

PntEars,  Gr.  (see  II.  i.  30.)  a word  expressive  of  splendour  and  brightness. 

Phra,  one  of  his  Egyptian  epithets. 

Phyli.ecs,  from  Phyllos,  a town  in  Arcadia. 

Phtxius,  Gr.  from  a word  signifying  flight ; because  he  protected  fugitives. 

Pi.at a nistics,  Gr.  because  his  temple  at  Elis,  in  reloponuesus,  was  surrounded  with 
plane  trees. 

Poliris,  Gr.  gray : he  was  represented  at  Thebes  as  having  gray  hairs. 

Proopsics,  Gr. foreseeing. 

Prostatehivs,  Gr.  one  who  presides  over  and  protects  houses. 

Ptocs,  from  his  oracle  at  Ptous,  a mountain  in  Bceotia. 

Pyctes,  Gr.  pugilist,  as  having  overcome  the  robber  Phorbas. 

Pythiu8, either  from  his  destruction  of  the  serpent  Python;  from  having  overcome  a 
man  of  that  name,  noted  for  bis  cruelty ; from  a Greek  word,  to  putrefy  (because  the 
carcase  of  Pytho  was  suffered  to  putrefy) ; from  a Greek  word,  to  inquire  ; or  from  Pytho, 
another  name  of  Delphi. 

Salgakevs,  from  Salganea,  a town  of  Boeotia. 

Samcena,  Gr.  as  rising  from  the  sea;  he  having  been  bora  upon  the  Boating  island 
Didos. 

Sciastks,  from  the  village  Silas,  in  Laconia. 
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Sklinvniius,  bin  name  at  Orobia,  in  Enbcea. 

Sitalcas,  the  name  of  one  of  his  atatuei  at  Delphi. 

SmNTHAtcs  (see  II.  i.  53.).  from  Sminthw,  a colony  of  the  Cretan!  in  Troas,  on  the 
Hellespont ; he  received  the  name  for  having  freed  the  colony  from  the  mice  with  which 
their  country  was  infested.  The  word  Sminthus,  in  the  Cretan  language,  denotes  mouse. 
Soractis,  from  bis  being  worshipped  on  Mount  Soracte.  (See  eEa.  xi.  1153.) 
Sosianvs,  Gr.  healer  of  the  mad. 

Spelaites,  Gr.  from  his  being  worshipped  in  grottos. 

Srooius,  Gr.  from  a word  signifying  ashes.  Pausanias  mentions  a place  in  Btsotia, 
where  he  bad  an  altar,  erected  out  of  the  ashes  of  victims  offered  to  him. 

Teoyrjkus,  from  Tegyra,  a town  of  Boeotia. 

Telchinius,  from  the  Telchines,  a people  of  Rhodes. 

Tr.MF.xiiEs,  from  Temenos,  a place  in  Syracuse.  * 

Theorii's,  Gr.  his  name  atTrcezene,  a town  of  Argolis. 

Theoxenics,  from  the  festival  Theoxenia , observed  in  every  city  of  Greece,  in  honour 
of  Mercury  and  Apollo. 

TnFRMrus,  Gr.  expressive  of  warmth  ; his  name  as  the  sun  at  Olympia. 

Tborates,  Gr.  engendering. 

Tbobnax. 

Tncnios,  his  name  at  Thurium,  a town  of  Boeotia. 

TiiYMBnvus,  from  Thymhra,  a plain  inTroai,  where  be  had  a temple. 

Thyralcs,  Gr.  a word  signifying  gate,  entrance : his  altars  were  often  placed  in 
entrances. 

Tbybxeus:  he  had  an  oracle  of  universal  resort  under  this  name  at  Cyane  in  Lyda, 
where  the  votaries  of  the  god,  by  looking  into  a fountain  which  was  sacred  to  him,  were 
able  to  discover  all  they  wished  to  know. 

Tortor,  Lat.  a name  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at  Rome. 

Toxopuonus,  Gr.  or  one  who  bears  a bow. 

Triopius,  from  his  being  worshipped  at  Triopium,  in  Caria. 

Unit's,  Gr.  the  healthy. 

VoLiAxtis.  (See  Belenus  above.) 

Vultcrics,  Lat.  from  his  having  been  instrumental  in  causing  the  deliverance  of  a 
shepherd  from  a subterraneous  cavern,  by  vultures.  This  shepherd  raised  a temple  to 
him  on  Mount  Lissus  in  Ionia. 

Zerynthius,  from  Zerynthus,  a town  of  Samothracia. 

Zosterius,  Gr.  encircling  the  world  as  with  a belt. 

Among  the  epithets  applied  to  Apollo  by  Homer  and  Virgil,  are: 

Phtebus,  II.  i.  30. 

The  god  who  darts  around  the  world  his  rays,  ib.  52. 

Sminthtrus,  ib.  53. 

Source  of  light,  ib.  55. 

God  of  the  silver  bow,  ib.  59. 

God  who  rules  the  day,  ib.  109. 

The  darting  king,  ib.  684. 

God  of  light,  II.  ix.  G02. 

He  that  gilds  the  morn,  11.  xiii.  1049. 

God  of  every  healing  art,  II.  xvi,  636. 

God  of  health,  ib.  649. 

The  bright  far-shooting  god,  II.  six.  458. 

Hijjierion,  II.  xxi.  253. 

The  gml  who  darts  ethereal  flame,  ib.  641. 
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Mintlrelgod,  II.  xiiv.81. 

Bowyer  gad,  0(1.  *iii.  200. 

Thymbrorut,  Ain.  iii.  1 14. 

Delian  god,  ib.  208. 

The  laurel' i god,  Ain.  vii.  95. 

God  of  archer e,  Ain.  ix.  895. 

Ruling  power  among  Ihegodt,  Ain.  >i.  1154. 

[Farther  remarks  upon  this  deity  will  be  found  under  Egypt.] 

22. — Brother  hinge.']  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. 

22.]  ATREUS.  A king  of  Argos,  ton  of  Pelops  (see  Pelops)  and  Ilippodamia 
(daughter  of  CEnomaus,  kiug  of  Pisa)  j brother  to  Pittbeus,  Trcexcn,  Thyestcs,  (see  Thy- 
estes,)  and  Chrysippus,  and  uncle  to  Eurystheus.  This  king  is  mentioned  incidentally  by 
Homer,  as  having  been  a progenitor  of  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  whom  he  educated  as 
his  own  children,  (see  Agamemnon,)  and  who  were  called,  after  him,  the  “ Atrida-.”  It 
is  recorded  of  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  with  his  brother  Thyestcs,  from  the  court  of 
Pelops,  in  consequence  of  their  being  suspected  of  the  murder  of  their  brother  Chrysippus  ; 
whereas,  according  to  another  fable,  that  prince  had  fallen  a victim  to  the  jealousy  which 
his  mother  entertained  towards  him,  from  his  being  the  illegitimate  son  of  her  husband 
Pelops.  Atreus  took  refuge  in  the  court  of  Eurystheus,  married  his  daughter  Alrope, 
and  at  his  death  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Argos.  Thyestcs,  who  had  accompanied 
Atreus  to  Argos,  teas,  in  process  of  time,  banished  from  the  court  of  his  brother,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  intrigues  with  the  queen.  According  to  some  accounts,  he  was  subsequently 
recalled  by  Atreus  for  tbe  horrid  purpose  of  serving  up  before  him,  at  a feast,  the  flesh  of 
the  children  which  .Erope  had  borne  him  : this  action  beiug  considered  so  cruel  and 
impious,  as  that  the  sun  is  said  at  the  appalling  spectacle  to  have  started  back  in  his 
course.  Thyestcs  fled  into  Thesprotia,  and  soon  found  a ready  instrument  of  vengeance 
in  his  own  son  .Egisthus,  (see  Aigisthus,)  whom  he  persuaded  to  murder  Atreus,  while 
the  latter  was  officiating  at  some  sacrifice.  Atreus  had  espoused  Pelopea  after  the  death 
of  his  queen  .trope,  and  bad  adopted  her  son  .Egisthus,  little  suspecting  that,  in  the 
person  w hom  he  had  designed  as  tlie  murderer  of  Thyestcs,  he  should  meet  his  own. 

The  descendants  of  Atreus  and  of  Pelops  were  called  Peiopides. 

24.]  TROY.  Troy  was  tbe  first  powerful  settlement  upon  the  Asiatic  coast  of  which 
any  information  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  It  was  the  capital  scat  of  the  kingdom  of 
Priam  in  Asia  Minor,  (see  Priam,)  and  was  built  on  a small  eminence  near  Mount  Ida  and 
the  promontory  of  Sigmum  (now  Cape  incibisari),  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles  from 
the  sea-shore,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Scamander,  or  Xanthus,  and  below  its  junction 
with  the  Simois,  which  were  torrents  flowing  from  the  mount.  The  origin  of  the  Trojans, 
like  that  of  all  people  of  very  remote  antiquity,  is  enveloped  in  obscurity  and  fiction. 
Some  refer  it  to  Crete  (Ain.  iii.  145.),  and  some  to  Italy,  while  others,  who  adopt  the 
opinion  of  Diodorus  Siculus  and  of  Apollodorus,  in  opposition  to  the  complimentary 
statement  of  Virgil  that  the  Trojans  were  of  Italian  origin,  consider  them  to  have  come 
from  Samothiacia,  (see  Samothracia,)  and  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  that  island  to  hare 
been  introduced  among  them  by  Dardanus,  their  first  king,  and  founder  of  the  city, 
indiscriminately  called  from  him  Dardania,  and  from  Tros  and  Ilus,  two  of  his  successors, 
Troja  and  Ilium,  or  Iliou.  The  country  was  originally  named  Teucria,  from  Teuccr,  a king 
of  Phrygia,  whose  daughter  Batea  was  the  queen  of  Dardanus  ; and  subsequently  Troas, 
from  the  same  king,  who  gave  the  name  Troja  to  its  capital  city.  The  walls  of  Troy 
were  constructed  by  Laoiuedon,  the  predecessor  of  Priam,  and  wire  of  such  strength,  as 
to  have  been  described  as  the  work  of  the  gods  Neptune  and  Apollo.  (See  Laomedon.) 
Different  causes  are  assigned  for  the  war  which  Greece  undertook  against  Troy. (see  Juno, 
Helen) : but  it  is  tbe  more  received  opinion  that  its  immediate  object  was  to  compel  Paris, 
Cl.  Man.  D 
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the  «on  of  Priam,  to  restore  Helen.  All  Greece  united  to  avenge  the  cause  of  Menelaus  ; 
and  every  prince  and  ally  of  that  country  furnished  a certain  number  of  ships  and  troops 
for  the  undertaking.  Of  these  princes  and  their  allies,  as  well  as  of  the  Trojans  who 
engaged  in  the  war,  and  the  number  of  vessels  supplied  by  the  Greeks,  an  exact 
enumeration  is  contained  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad.  Agamemnon  was  appointed 
generalissimo  of  the  Grecian  forces ; and  the  fleet  equipped  by  that  king  was  disposed  in 
the  following  manner:  to  Agapenor  was  assigned  the  command  of  the  Arcadians;  to 
Menelaus,  that  of  the  Spartans ; to  Nestor,  that  of  the  Messenians  ; to  Polyxrnus  and 
Ampliiniacbus,  that  of  the  Epei ; to  Dinmed,  to  Sthenelus,  and  to  Euryalus,  that  of  the 
Argirea  j to  Menestheus,  that  of  the  Athenians ; to  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  that  of  the 
people  of  AJegara  and  ofSalamis  ; to  Schpdius  and  Epistrophus,  that  of  the  Phocians  ; to' 
Tboas,  that  of  the  .Etulians ; to  Meges,  that  of  the  Dulichians ; to  Ulysses,  that  of  the 
IthacanB  and  Cephallenians  ; to  Peueliua,  Leitus,  Prothoenor,  Arcesilaus,  and  Clonius, 
that  of  the  Boeotians ; to  Euinelus,  that  of  the  people  of  Iolchos  and  Plierse:  to  Podalirius 
and  Machaon,  that  of  the  people  of  (Echalia  and  Ithome  ; to  Ascalaphus  and  lalmen, 
that  of  the  Orchomcnians  ; to  Ajax  the  Less,  that  of  the  Locrians ; to  Elpenor,  that  of  the 
Eubaeans : to  Achilles,  Protesilaus,  and  other  chiefs,  that  of  the  Thessalians ; to  Idomenrus, 
that  of  the  Cretans;  to  Tiepolemus,  that  of  the  Rhodians;  and  to  Fhidippus  and 
Antiplius,  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  Cos,  Calydnc,  Nisyrus,  &c.  The 
Trojan  forces,  and  those  of  their  allies,  were  nnder  the  direction  of  the  following 
commanders:  Pandsrus,  Sarpedon,  and  Glaucus,  headed  the  Lyci&ns;  Adrastus  and 
Amphius,  the  people  of  Adrastia,  Ap&’sus,  Pitysea,  and  Terete ; Asius,  the  people  of 
Arisba,  Percote,  P radium,  and  Abydos ; Hippothous  and  Pyleus,  the  Pelasgian  auxiliaries 
from  Larissa ; Acamas  and  Pyrous,  the  Thracian  auxiliaries,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Hellespont ; Euphemus,  the  Ciconians ; Pyliemenes,  the  Paplilagonians ; Cbromis, 
the  Mysians  ; Rhesus,  the  king  of  Thrace,  his  own  subjects;  Memnon,  the  .Ethiopians  and 
Persians;  Penthesilea,  (their  queen),  the  Amazons;  .Eneas,  Archilochus,  and  Acamas, 
the  Dardanians  ; Corabus,  the  Phrygians,  See.  If  we  except  the  engagement  which  took 
place  at  the  landing  of  the  Greeks,  (see  Protesilaus,)  the  first  nine  years  of  the  war  were 
not  marked  by  any  immediate  conflicts  with  the  Trojans  ; the  interval  was  employed  by 
the  Grecian  chiefs  in  capturing  the  neighbouring  cities  in  alliance  with  Troy.  Homer 
begins  his  poem  (see  Achilles)  with  the  contention  of  Achilles  snd  Agamemnon,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege,  and  terminates  it  with  the  account  of  the 
death  and  funeral  of  Hector.  By  some  it  is  affirmed  that  the  city  was  delivered  up  to 
the  enemy  by  the  treachery  of  Antenorand  .Eneas;  but  Homer  and  Virgil  have  adopted 
the  tradition,  that  the  Greeks  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place  by  the  stratagem  of 
the  wooden  horse.  (See  Wooden  Horse.)  All,  however,  agree  that  the  town  was,  after 
s ten  years'  siege,  sacked,  and  reduced  to  ashes,  1184  B.C.  (.En.  ii.  845),  and  that 
Priam  and  his  numerous  family  fell  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  Greeks.  Certain  fatalities 
were  attached  to  the  destruction  of  Troy,  which  appear  to  have  had  no  other  foundation 
than  obscure  or  misinterpreted  oracles;  and  which,  though  not  observed  by  Homer, 
deserve  to  be  noticed,  as  it  is  the  opinion  of  other  ancient  aulhors  that  neither  the  Greeks 
nor  the  Trojan  armies  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  sucli  traditions.  Of  these  fatalities, 
the  principal  were,  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the  assistance  of  the  descendants 
of  /Eacus ; the  possession  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules  (aee  Philoctetes) ; the  seizure  of  the 
Palladium  (see  Palladium)  ; the  preventing  the  horses  of  Rhesus,  king  of  Thrace,  from 
drinking  the  waters  of  the  Xanthua  (see  .En.  i.  Ctrl.)  ; the  sacrifice  of  the  life  of  Troilus. 
the  son  of  Priam  (see  Ain.  i.  063.);  the  destruction  of  the  tomb  of  Laomedon  (see 
Laomedon);  and  the  presence  of  Telephus,  (aee  Hercules,)  the  son  of  Hercules.  The 
same  tradition  affirms  that  these  destinies  were  accomplished  ; and  that  the  city,  which  till 
then  had  vigorously  resisted  its  assailants,  accordingly  fell  to  the  Greeks. 
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In  Wood's  description  of  the  Troad,  the  following  observations  are  made  upon  Troy  and 
upon  the  wooden  horse.  “ In  how  high  veneration  the  history  of  this  city  was  held,  may  be 
known  by  the  many  poems,  histories,  and  dissertations  which  were  composed  in  its  honour. 
The  time  of  its  being  taken  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  principal  eras  in  Greece. 
Indeed,  it  was  many  times  taken,  if  we  may  believe" the  best  authors  of  antiquity.  The 
three  first  calamities  which  it  underwent  are  mentioned  by  Lycophron  in  the  person  of 
Cassandra.  In  this  account  the  poet  alludes  to  three  periods,  in  which  Troy  was  taken  by 
Hercules,  by  the  Amazons,  and,  lastly,  by  the  Grecians  under  the  conduct  of  the  Atrid®. 
It  has  been  observed  by  those  who  have  written  upon  this  subject,  that  a horse  had 
always  been  ominous  to  the  Trojans.  They  were  first  subdued  by  Hercules,  when  the 
dispute  was  shout  the  horses  of  Laomedon.  The  Amazons  were  all  equestrians,  and  one 
of  their  devices  was  a horse  ; and  when  the  city  was  surprised  by  the  Grecians,  it  was  by 
means  of  the  wooden  horse  Duris.  Lastly,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Charidemus,  the 
capture  was  owing  to  a horse  which  fell  down  in  the  entrance  of  the  city,  and  prevented 
the  shutting  of  their  gates.”  The  king*  of  Troy  were,  in  succession,  Dardanus,  Erich- 
thonius,  Tros,  Ilus,  Laomedon,  and  Priam.  (See  Mitford’s  Hist,  of  Greece,  rol.  i.  chap.  i. 
sect.  iv.  relative  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  rise  of  the  Trojan  state.) 

2S.]  CHRYSEIS.  Daughter  of  Cbryses  (see  Chryaes),  priest  of  Apollo  Sminthwus. 

30.]  PHOEBUS.  Apollo. 

32.]  PRIEST.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  heathens  to  pay  particular  honour  to  their 
priests.  The  priesthood  was,  most  generally,  combined  with  the  regal  power  (see  II.  i. 
410.  and  ,-F.n.  iii.  106.) ; but  when  the  offices  were  separate,  the  priests  ranked  next  in 
order  to  their  sovereigns.  In  some  places  they  were  appointed  by  lot;  and  in  others  by 
princes,  or  by  popular  election.  Among  tbe  ancient  Greeks,  there  were  no  distinct 
orders  of  priests ; every  god  had  a certain  number  of  priests  assigned  to  him,  varying 
according  to  the  place  or  circumstance  in  which  the  god  was  invoked.  They  seem  to 
hare  bad  a high-priest,  whose  office  was  to  superintend  the  subordinate  ministers,  and  to 
execute  the  mote  sacred  rites  and  mysteries  of  religion.  (See  tbe  Romm  orders  of  Priests, 
zEn.  vi.  1104.) 

3S.]  ATRIDES.  Agamemnon. 

38. — Thy  god.]  Apollo. 

45.]  ARGOS.  A city  of  Peloponnesus,  afterwards  the  capital  of  Argolis.  It  derived 
its  name  from  Argus,  (son  of  Jupiter  and  Niohe,  daughter  of  Phoroneus,)  the  successor  of 
Apis;  tbe  inhabitants  of  Argos  being  thence,  as  well  as  the  Greeks  generally,  called 
Argtvi.  The  foundation  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Argos  is,  by  chronologers,  ascribed  to  Inacbns, 
(supposed  to  bare  been  an  Egyptian  colonist,)  about  1800  years  B.  C.  The  last  of  his 
descendants  who  reigned  at  Argos  was  Gelanor.  This  king  was  dispossessed  of  his  throne 
by  Danins,  the  brother  of  AEgyptus,  king  of  Egypt,  who,  being  obliged  to  abandon  his 
country  owing  to  some  family  dissensions,  landed  near  Argos,  and  having  there  established 
himself,  secured  the  kingdom  to  his  posterity.  Tbe  immediate  successors  of  Danaus  were 
I.ynceua  and  Acrisius  ; the  latter  was  grandfather  to  the  renowned  Perseus,  (see  Perseus,) 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae,  who  transferred  the  seat  of  government  from  Argos  to 
Mycenar.  Argot,  in  the  more  ancient  usage  of  the  term,  seems  to  have  denoted  the 
Argive  dominion,  inch  as  it  was  under  the  dynasty  of  Perseus,  and  thereby  to  hare 
incloded  a great  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  more  especially  Mycenae  and  Tirynthua. 
Hence  it  arose  that,  in  later  times,  cities,  though  no  longer  subject  to  tbe  family  of 
Petsens,  still  retained  the  appellation  of  Argivt,  and  also  of  Achaan,  from  which  branch 
the  former  inhabitants  of  Argos  derived  their  stock.  The  Homeric  use  of  the  word  Argos 
must,  of  course,  be  sought  in  the  work  of  the  poet  himself.  In  11.  i.  45,  Argot  is  tbe  city 
of  that  name.  In  II.  ii.  136,  and  II.  ix.  184,  Argo*  is  tbe  empire  of  Agamemnon,  tinder 
which  Mycen*  was  included.  IA  11.  x">x.  1 14,  Ackaiim  Argot  must  either  designate 
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Mycenrc,  in  which  city  Sthenelus  reigned,  or  the  district  in  which  Mycenae  was  situated. 
Thus  Nestor  makes  mention  of  Argo*,  though  he  himself  resided  in  Pylos.  In  II.  vi.  580, 
the  word  Arghe  must  imply  Thessaly,  (in  which  Pelasgic  Argos  was  situated,)  as  is 
evident  from  Homer’s  allusion  to  “ Hyperia’s  spring.”  From  these  references  it  appears 
that  Argus  is  used  generally  for  what  we  term  Greece.  The  naval  empire  of  Agamemnon 
is  a matter  of  disputation  among  the  critics.  He  is  stated  to  have  furnished  the  Arcadians 
with  ships : and  is  styled  by  Homer  “the  king  of  all  Argos  and  many  islands."  (See 
Milford's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  ch.  i.  § 2.)  Argos  (called  also  Peluyeia  Mania ) and  My- 
censs  were  used  indiscriminately  by  the  tragic  poets.  Juno  was  the  tutelar  deilyaif  the  city. 

62.  — The  god  i rho  darts  around  the  world  his  rays.]  Apollo. 

63. ]  SMINTHALUS.  (See  Sminthxus,  under  Apollo.) 

53.]  LATONA.  Mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  (See  Apollo.)  Latona,  according  to 
Homer,  was  daughter  of  Saturn,  and,  according  to  others,  of  Cams  the  Titan,  and  of 
Phmbc,  the  daughter  of  C cel  us  and  Terra.  She  received  divine  honours  after  death  at 
Argos  and  Delos,  and  had  a celebrated  oracle  at  Dutus  in  Egypt.  Latona,  as  the  daughter 
of  Titan,  is  called  Titamis. 

64. ]  CILLA.  A town  ofTroas,  in  the  ,-Lolian  district,  sacred  to  Apollo. 

66.]  TENEDOS.  An  island  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  opposite  Troy,  anciently  called  Leu- 
eophrys,  Phcrniee,  and  Lymessus.  On  the  shores  of  this  island  the  Greeks  (see  Ain.  ii. 
SIT.)  concealed  themselves,  with  a view  to  induce  the  Trojans  to  believe  that  they  had 
given  up  the  siege,  and  thus  to  remove  from  them  any  suspicion  relative  to  the  admission 
of  the  wooden  horse  within  their  walls.  (See  Wooden  Horse.)  Tenedos  derived  its  name 
from  Tones,  the  son  of  Cycnus  (son  of  Neptune),  and  the  nymph  Proclea.  This  prince 
having  refused  to  return  the  affection  which  Philonome,  bis  father’s  second  wife,  had 
conceived  for  him,  was  accused  by  her  to  Cycnus  of  dishonourable  conduct  toward*  her. 
The  credulous  husband  caused  Tenes  to  be  exposed  in  a coffer  to  the  mercy  of  the  wave* : 
he  was,  however,  saved  from  the  danger  that  threatened  him  ; and  being  cast  on  the  isle, 
subsequently  from  him  called  Tenedos,  was  kindly  received  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
elected  him  for  their  king.  Some  time  afterwards  Cycnus  was  informed  of  the  artifice  of 
bis  wife  ; and,  struck  with  remorse  for  the  error  into  which  be  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
led,  determined  to  seek  his  son  and  obtain  his  forgiveness  : but  on  endeavouring  to  land 
at  Tenedos,  the  implacable  Tenes  cut  with  his  hatchet  the  cable  by  which  his  father  bad 
attached  his  vessel  to  live  strand,  and  Cycnus  was  driven  out  to  sea.  From  this  circum- 
stance “ the  hatchet  of  Tenes”  has  become  proverbial,  to  express  implacable  vengeance  : 
others,  however,  derive  this  saying  from  the  inflexible  severity  of  the  laws  of  that  mouarcb, 
and  particularly  from  the  summary  punishment  which  lie  inflicted  on  those  who  were 
convicted  of  falsehood.  Tears  was  slain  by  Achilles,  when  that  hero  had  invaded  the  isle 
of  Tenedos;  a circumstance  which  occasioned  no  slight  regret  to  Achilles.  Tenes,  k 
seems,  was  the  son  of  Apollo,  although  Cycnus  was  his  reputed  father.  Among  tire 
fatalities  with  which  the  history  of  Achilles  was  blended,  it  bad  been  predicted  that,  if  a 
son  of  Apollo  chanced  to  be  slain  by  him,  the  death  of  the  victor  would  soon  ensue. 
Thetis,  aware  of  the  danger  which  impended  over  her  son,  had  despatched  a messenger  to 
caution  him  against  any  attempt  upon  a life  so  intimately  connected  with  his  own  ; but 
the  messenger  arrived  too  late — Tenes  bad  already  fallen.  Achilles,  overpowered  by 
grief  and  indignation,  slew  the  tardy  bearer  of  his  mother’s  commands,  and  graced  the 
deceased  king  with  honourable  burial.  The  inhabitants  of  Tenedos  also  worshipped  him 
after  death  as  a god  ; his  fate  inspiring  them  with  such  enmity  against  Achilles,  that  it 
was  forbidden  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the  latter  in  the  temple  of  their  deified  sovereign. 
The  fertility  of  Tenedos,  which  had  one  town  inhabited  by  Aolians,  in  which  there  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo  Sminthwus,  was  so  remarkable,  that  Ceres,  ears  of  corn,  or  grapes,  are 
represented  u|H>n  several  of  the  ancient  coins  of  the  island. 
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• 56.]  CHRYSA.  Tbc  Homeric  Chrysa  U ti tasted  upon  a hill  between  Troy  and  tl>« 
promontory  of  Ledum.  Apollo  Smintiueus  bad  here  a temple,  over  which  the  print 
Chrysea  presided.  Chrysa  was  subject  to  the  sway  of  Eetkm,  the  king  of  Thebtr. 

57.]  FANE.  It  is  not  agreed  among  ancient  writers  by  whom  the  first  temple  for 
divine  worship  was  erected.  The  honour  is  equally  ascribed  to  the  Egyptians,  the  Arca- 
dians. the  Phrygians,  the  Cretans,  and  the  Thracians.  That  such  edifices  were  of  great 
antiquity,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  tombs,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  Acrisius,  (one  of  the  earliest  kings  of  Mycentc,)  of  Ericbthonius,  and  of  Cecrops, 
were  discorered  in  the  temples  of  Pallas  at  Larissa,  of  Minerva  Polias,  and  in  the  Acro- 
polis of  Athens,  Before  the  existence  of  temples,  the  Creeks,  and  most  other  nations, 
(II.  xxii.  226.)  worshipped  their  gods  upon  the  tops  of  mountains.  Temples  were  built 
and  adorned  with  all  possible  splendour  and  magnificence,  and  were  raised  in  such  spots  as 
were  most  congenial  with  the  character  of  the  deity  to  whom  they  were  dedicated.  Some- 
times the  same  temple  was  sacred  to  several  gods,  as,  for  instance,  to  Isis  and  Apis ; to 
Ceres,  Bacchus,  and  Apollo ; to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  Juno,  and  Minerra,  &c.  &c. 

Temples  were  divided  into  throe  parts : viz,  1.  the  inmost,  into  which  none  hut  the  priests 
could  enter,  and  where  oblations  were  made ; 2.  the  porch,  in  which  usually  stood  an 
altar,  or  imagg ; and  3.  the  place  upon  which  the  image  of  the  chief  god  was  erected. 

Hites,  religion*.]  The  invention  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  among  the  ancient*, 
like  all  other  institutions  which  took,  their  rise  in  fabulous  times,  cannot  he  referred  to 
any  particular  period  or  individual.  Sacrifices,  accompanied  by  prayers,  (II.  i.  584 — 621. ; 
i i.  475 — 511. ; rii.  338 — 377.;  and  Ain.  xii.  255.)  formed  a considerable  part  of  their 
worship,  and  appear  to  have  been  either  propitiatory,  supplicatory,  of  free-will,  or  for  the 
dead.  (See  Rites,  funeral.)  The  most  ancient  sacrifices  consisted  only  of  herbs,  fruits, 
and  plants  plucked  up  by  the  toots,  and  burnt  whole.  Frankincense  even  was  unknown, 
and  cedar  and  citron  used  instead  of  it,  in  the  times  of  the  Trojan  war.  Solemn  sacrifices 
consisted  afterwards  of  libations  of  wine,  oil,  or  milk  ; of  incense  ; of  fruits,  leaves,  or 
acorns ; of  cakes  of  salt  and  barley,  and  of  animals  ; which  last  differed  according  to  the 
deity  who  was  invoked,  or  the  person  by  whom  they  were  immolated.  The  custom  of 
sacrificing  human  victims  was  practised  in  Greece  and  at  Rome ; but  not  so  commonly  as 
by  other  heathen  nations. 

Particular  ceremonies  of  ablution  and  purification  were  observed  by  tho  officiating  prints, 
as  well  as  by  those  persons  abont  to  perform  sacrifices ; and,  the  whole  being  prepared, 
the  people  ranged  themselves  round  the  altar,  the  priest  making  the  circuit  of  it,  and 
sprinkling  them  and  the  altar  with  the  water  which  had  been  previously  used  for  purifi- 
cation. A prescribed  form  of  prayer,  which  continued  during  the  burning  of  the  sacrifice, 
was  the*  offered  up,  and  the  ceremony  concluded  by  thanksgivings  to  the  god  in  whose 
honour  the  oblation  bad  taken  place  ; by  a feast  (for  the  laying  out  of  which,  tables  were 
provided  in  the  temples) ; and  by  the  appointed  distribution  of  the  parts  of  the  victim, 
which  had  not  been  consumed.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  the  whole  of  the  sacrifice 
was  dedicated  to  the  gods  ; bat  subsequently,  certain  portions  only  were  consumed,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  victim  was  otherwise  allotted  : sometimes  it  was  customary  to  dance 
round  the  altar,  while  sacred  hymns  were  sung.  The  time  of  sacrificing  to  the  celestial 
gods  was  in  the  morning,  and  to  the  infernal  deities,  over  whose  sacred  rites  Hecate  pre- 
sided, in  the  night.  The  dress  of  the  offering  priests  was  of  the  most  magnificent  descrip- 
tion ; the  colour  of  their  robes,  as  well  as  the  leaves  of  which  their  crowns  were  composed, 
depending  upon  the  deity  in  whose  honour  the  solemnities  were  celebrated.  In  addition 
to  this  crown,  the  priests  sometimes  wore  a sacred  rq/ida,  or  mitre,  from  which,  on  each 
side,  hung  a fillet  or  riband.  InftUtr  were  usually  made  of  wool,  and  were  not  only  worn 
by  the  priests,  but  were,  like  crowns,  put  upon  the  hums  of  the  victim,  and  upon  tire 
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temple  end  altar.  The  mitre  was  rather  of  Roman  than  of  Grecian  origin  ; bat  tlie  deco- 
ration of  the  victims  with  garlands  was  of  very  ancient  usage. 

Offering*.]  In  addition  to  sacrifices,  offerings,  either  for  propitiation,  or  of  gratitude, 
were  made  to  the  gods,  and  deposited  in  the  temples.  These  consisted  of  crowns  and 
garlands,  of  garments,  of  cups  of  gold  or  other  metal,  and  of  any  thing  which  could  con- 
duce to  the  embellishment  or  enriching  of  those  sanctuaries. 

Dedication  of  implements  to  the  god*.]  It  was  customary  also  (see  X n.  v.  645.)  upon 
the  renunciation  of  any  employment  or  mode  of  life,  to  dedicate  the  implements  or  what- 
ever had  been  used  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  to  the  gods  : thus,  shepherds  consecrated 
.their  pipes  to  Pan;  beauties,  tbeir  mirror  to  Y'enus,  &c. : the  tenth  of  spoils,  and  of  the 
produce  of  fields,  which,  like  trees  and  plants,  were  often  consecrated  to  particular  deities, 
or  dedicated  to  religious  purposes  (see  11.  ii.  850.  and  din.  ix.  362.),  were  also  annually 
sacrificed. 

Altars.]  The  word  implying  Ai/ran,  among  the  Greeks,  is  one  of  wider  signification 
than  the  Allure  of  the  Latins,  which  simply  denotes  such  places  for  sacrifices  as  were 
raised  high  from  the  ground ; while  the  former  comprehended  any  spot  consecrated  to  the 
performance  of  divine  rites. 

Neither  the  form  of  altars,  nor  the  materials  of  which  they  were  composed,  were  always 
the  same  ; they  were  either  oblong,  square,  or  round,  and  were  constructed  of  brick,  stone, 
earth,  the  ashes  of  burnt  sacrifices,  or  turf.  Those  dedicated  to  the  celestial  gods  were, 
by  tome  ancient  writers,  affirmed  to  have  been  raised  to  a iieight  of  twenty-two  feet  from 
the  ground  ; to  the  infernal  gods,  sacrifices  were  made  in  little  ditches  or  trenches  dug  for 
the  purpose  ; to  licroes,  upon  altars  close  to  the  ground  ; and  to  nymphs,  and  deities  of 
their  order,  in  caves.  (See  Od.  xvii.  242,  & c.)  The  most  ancient  altars  were  ornamented 
witii  horns  ; the  figures  of  Roman  altars  upon  medals  are  never  without  them.  To  these 
horns  the  victims  were  fastened,  aud  suppliants  who  fled  to  the  altar  for  refuge  (An.  ii. 
700 — 719.)  caught  hold  of  them  ; but  it  is  not  certain  that  they  were  originally  intended 
for  these  purposes.  Horns  were,  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world,  an  ensign  of  power 
and  dignity  ; and  thus  may  be  accounted  for,  their  frequent  introduction  into  the  pictures 
of  the  most  ancient  gods  and  heroes,  as  well  as  upon  the  medals  of  Serapis,  Isis,  Jupiter 
Ammon,  and  Bacchus,  and  the  coin  of  the  Persian  and  Grecian  monarebs.  Altars  were 
also  adorned  with  flowers,  leaves,  and  sacred  herbs  ; were  hound  with  woollen  fillets ; and 
were  also  the  depository  of  gifts.  (See  Asm  v.  66.)  It  was  customary  to  engrave  upon 
altars  the  name  or  symbol  of  the  deity  to  wltom  they  were  dedicated : some  were  even 
erected  to  unknown  gods.  This  practice  arose  from  a superstitious  fesr  of  omitting  the 
worship  of  any  of  the  strange  gods  which  the  ancient  Greeks,  but  more  especially  the 
Athenians  and  Delphiant,  considered  themselves  under  an  obligation  to  observe,  in  addition 
to  that  of  30,000  deities  mentioned  by  Hesiod.  The  consecration  of  altars  was,  smong  the 
Greeks  of  the  first  ages,  attended  with  little  expense  and  form  ; but,  in  aftertimet,  the 
pomp  and  costliness  of  their  religious  ceremonies  corresponded  with  their  advanced  state 
of  refinement  and  luxury.  Great  sacrifices  were  offered  and  sumptuous  entertainments 
made  upon  such  occasions;  but  the  chief  act  of  consecration  consisted  in  the  unction  ; a 
ceremony  which  was  derived  from  the  earliest  antiquity. 

Images.]  The  Images  were  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  temple  upon  pedestals,  which  were 
raised  above  the  height  of  the  altar,  and  enclosed  with  nib.  According  to  Lucian,  the 
Greeks  worshipped  their  gods,  without  any  visible  representation,  till  the  time  of  Cecrops. 
The  idols  of  other  barbarous  nations  were  exceedingly  rude : thus,  the  Scythians  wor- 
shipped t kind  of  sword;  the  Arabians,  a stone;  but  nothing  was  more  common  than  the 
erection  of  pillars  or  oblong  stones  as  objects  of  adoration.  In  Egypt  (sec  Egypt) 
they  were  to  be  seen  on  each  side  of  the  highways.  Heliogabalus  (the  Sun)  in 
Syria,  and  the  god  Mare  in  Arabia,  were  worshipped  under  that  figure ; and  Tacitus 
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describes  the  images  of  tlie  German  divinities. as  consisting  merely  of  unformed  trunks 
of  oak. 

The  first  statues  of  the  Greeks,  according  to  Plutarch  and  Pausanias,  were  generally  of 
wood,  and  constructed  of  whatever  trees  were  sacred  to  the  deity  whom  they  were  in- 
tended to  represent : thus,  the  statue  of  Jupiter  was  of  oak ; that  of  Venus,  of  myrtle  ; of 
Hercules,  of  the  poplar  ; of  Minerva,  of  the  olive,  Sec.  : sometimes  they  were  of  marble, 
i'ory,  gold,  silver,  or  brass,  and  even  of  clay  or  chalk. 

Oaths.]  The  invocation  of  the  gods  by  Oaths  was  considered  so  sacred  a part  of  the 
religious  system  of  the  ancients,  that  the  violation  of  an  oath  was  often  punished  with 
death.  (See  Leucothea  and  Palicus.) 

Jufiteb,  by  some,  and  Orcus,  the  son  of  Eris,  by  others,  is  stated  to  be  the  god  of 
oalhi;  and  Jupiter  Onsios.  to  be  the  avenger  of  perjury.  The  gods,  by  whom  the 
Greeks  chiefly  swore  in  general  rases,  were,  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Minerva,  Neptune,  Ceres, 
Cutur,  and  Pollux  ; and  the  goddesses,  by  whom  women  took  their  oaths,  Juno,  Diana, 
Venua,  Ceres,  or  Proserpine  : but  men  as-  well  as  women,  under  particular  exigencies, 
invoked  the  deities  who  especially  presided  over  the  circumstances  or  concerns  in  which 
they  might  be  engaged.  They  also  swore  by  the  ground  they  stood  upon  ; by  rivers, 
fountains,  &c. ; by  the  elements;  by  the  head  or  other  members  of  the  dead  or  the 
living;  by  relations  and  beloved  persons  ; by  whatever  instruments  might  be  used  in  the1 
pursuance  of  their  avocations—  as,  a fisherman  by  his  nets,  a saldit  r by  his  spear ; this  last 
weapon  being  treated  with  such  religious  veneration  by  the  ancients,  as  to  be  sometimes 
worshipped  as  a god.  Kings  and  princes  usually  swore  by  their  sceptres.  (II.  i.  JIG.) 

The  manner  of  taking  oaths  was  either  by  lifting  up  the  hands  to  heaven  ; by  laying 
them  upon  tlie  altar,  upon  a stone,  or-upon  the  hand  of  the  party  concerned ; or  by  taking 
each  other  by  the  hands.  In  all  solemn  leagues  and  covenants,  animal  sacrifices  and 
libations  of  wine  were  offered  to  those  gods  in  whose  name  oaths  were  syorn. 

Tlie  most  sacred  oath  among  the  gods  wav,  by  the  Styx.  (See  Styx.) 

Ksvs.j  It  was  customary  among  the  Greeks  ,ns  well  as  Romans,  when  they  entered 
upon  a war,  or  any  great  undertaking,  to  endeavour  to  propitiate  heaven  by  Vows, 
prayers,  and  sacrifices  (II.  xi.  8Gt.);  and  a hymn  was  sung  to  Mara  before  they  engaged 
in  battle,  as  was  one  to  A polio,  after  the  successful  termination  of  the  conflict.  Sometimes 
the  Romans  used  to  write  their  vows  on  paper,  or  waxen  tablets  ; to  seal  them  up,  and  to 
fasten  them  with  wax  to  the  knees  (as  the  seat  of  mercy)  of  the  images  of  the  gods. 

*9. — Gad  of  the  silver  bote.]  A polio. 

62.]  OLYMPUS.  Olympus,  in  Homer,  is  sometimes  the  mountain  on  the  borders  of 
Pieria  and  Macedonia,  and  is  represented  with  various  summits,  (see  line  649,)  windings, 
receases,  &c< ; at  other  tiroes,  Olympus  designates  the  palace  of  Jove,  as  if  built  upon 
fftis  mountain,  and  containing  halls,  banqueting-rooms,  and  minor  chambers  for  the  gods. 

67.  — He  twanged  hit  deadly  be  to.]  “ In  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  a 
plague  happened  in  the  Grecian  camp,  occasioned,  perhaps,  by  immoderate  bents  and 
gross  exhalations.  At  the  introduction  of  this  accident,  Homer  begins  his  poem,  and 
takes  occasion  from  it  to  open  the  scene  of  action  with  a most  beautiful  allegory.  He 
supposes  thst  such  afflictions  are  sent  from  heaven  for  the  punishment  of  our  evil  actions  ; 
and  because  the  sun  was  a principal  instrument  of  it,  he  says  it  was  sent  to  punish 
Agamemnon  for  despising  that  god,  and  injuring  his  priesti" — Eustathius.  P. 

68.  — Feathered  Fates.]  The  arrows  of  Apollo. 

72.]  PYRES.  Tlie  observance  of  funeral  rites  was  very  much  the  same  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  tml  Romsns,  the  latter  having  derived  many  of'  their  laws  and  customs, 
ss  well  as  great  part  of  their  system  of  polytheism  and  idolatrous  worship,  from  the 
former.  The  Greeks  ascribe  the  institution  of  their  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  dead  to 
Pluto,  and  the  Romans,  to  their  king  Numa;  and  so  inviolable  did  both  nations  consider 
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the  obligation  to  perform  the  obsequies  of  the  dead  according  to  the  prescribed  form,  that 
sucli  as  disregarded  them  were  deemed  accursed.  The  solicitude  upon  this  point  arose 
from  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  could  not  be  admitted  into  the 
Elysian  fields  till  after  the  expiration  of  a hundred  years,  unless  their  bodies  had  received 
sepulture  with  tlie  accustomed  solemnities.  (II.  xxiii.  87 — 92.  Od.  xi.  81 — 90.  Ain. 
vi.  227,  228.  xi.  36.)  Some  were  deemed  unworthy  of  all  title  to  funeral  rites,  or  of 
any  burial  whatever  ; viz. 

Persons  unworthy  of  burial. 

r.  Public  or  private  enemies.  (II.  xi.  $68 — 571.) 

it.  Conspirators  or  Traitors.  (II.  xv.  401.) 

m.  Tyrants.  (Od.iii.  318 — 323.) 

iv.  Suicides. 

v.  Sacrilrgists. 

vi  Persons  killed  by  lightning. 

vn.  Those  who  wasted  their  patrimony. 

viii.  Those  who  died  in  debt. 

i x.  Those  who  died  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

Infants  who  died  before  they  had  cut  their  teeth,  were  interred  instead  of  being 
reduced  to  ashes. 

The  funeral  rites  of  the  ancients  may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads 

i.  Ceremonies  in  Sickness  and  Death,  and  prior  to  Funerals. 

ii.  Funeral  Processions. 

hi.  Mourning  for  the  Dead. 

iv.  Interring  and  Burning  the  Dead. 

v.  Sepulchres,  Monuments,  &c. 

vi.  Funeral  Orations,  Games,  Lustrations,  Feasts,  and  other  Ho- 
nours or  THE  ftsAD. 

i.  Ceremoniei,  &c.  A branch  of  rhamn  and  laurel  was  usually  fixed  over  the 
door  of  the  sick,  the  former  of  these  plants  being  reputed  a sovereign  charm  against 
demons,  and  the  latter  being  sacred  to  the  God  of  Physic.  All  sudden  deaths  of  men 
were  imputed  to  Apollo  (11.  xsiv.  761.),  as  were  those  of  women  to  Diana  (II.  xix.  61. 
xxiv.  762.  Od.  xi.  244.)  The  ground  of  this  opinion  was,  Apollo’s  being  identified  with 
the  sun,  and  Diana  with  the  moon ; those  planets  being  believed  to  possess  a great 
influence  over  human  life.  All  dying  persons  were  considered  to  be  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  infernal  deities,  and  could  not  yield  up  life  until  they  bad  been  consecrated 
to  them  by  the  cutting  ofif  some  of  their  hair:  thus  Euripides  introduces  Death  with  a 
aword,  in  the  act  of  taking  off  a lock  from  the  head  of  Alcestis  ; and  Virgil  (Ain.  iv. 
1000.)  describes  Iris  as  performing  a similar  office  for  Dido.  This  practice  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  that  of  cutting  some  of  the  hairs  from  the  forehead  of  the  victim  at 
sacrifices,  and  offering  them  to  the  gods  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  oblation.  Dying  persons 
usually  addressed  their  prayers  to  Mercury,  as  the  conductor  of  spirits  to  the  regions  of 
Pluto.  Their  last  words  were  anxiously  attended  to  by  the  surrounding  friends  and 
relations ; and  absence,  on  these  melancholy  occasions,  was  deemed  a great  calamity  by 
surviving  relatives  (see  the  lamentations  of  Andromache,  II.  xxiv.  907 — 930.,  and  the 
mother  of  Euryalus,  Ain.  ix.  637 — 660.)  The  most  dear  friend,  or  relation,  was  anxious 
to  receive  the  last  breath  of  the  dying  (Ain.  iv.  983.),  as  fancying  the  soul  to  expire  with 
it,  and  to  enter  into  their  own  bodies ; at  this  moment,  it  was  customary  to  beat  brazen 
kettles,  under  the  presumption  that  the  departed,  being  thus  secured  from  Furies,  who 
could  not  endure  so  discordant  a sound,  would  be  quietly  conveyed  to  the  peaceful  region 
iu  the  dominions  of  Pluto.  (Ain.  vi.  726 — 730.)  The  next  ceremonies  were  to  close  the 
mouth  and  eyes  (Od.  xi.  529.  Ain.  ix.  647.),  to  bathe  and  anoint  the  body,  and  to  wrap 
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it  in  a garment  (see  II.  xviii.  4X4.  Od.  ii.  107 — 114.  .Lu.  vi.  315.  ix.  650.  for  tilt 
importance  attached  to  this  custom.)  The  body  was  then  laid  out,  and  decked  with 
loaves,  houghs,  and  chaplelj)  of  flowers,  and  placed  either  upon  the  ground,  or  upon  a 
bier,  decorated  also  with  flowers,  near  the  entrance  of  the  house,  with  the  feet  towards 
the  gate  (II.  six.  210.)  In  the  mouth  of  the  deceased  were  placed  a small  coin  called 
obolus,  as  a fare  for  Charon  ; and  a cake  composed  of  flour  and  honey,  intended  to 
appease  the  fury  of  Cerberus  (see  Aiu.  ri.  562—572.)  A person  was  often  appointed 
to  watch  the  corpse  (.Tin.  xi.  45.)  The  hair  of  the  dead  was  bang  upon  the  door,  and  a 
vessel  of  water  and  a branch  of  cypress  placed  at  it,  in  order  to  warn  the  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus, who  was  neither  permitted  to  touch  or  to  look  at  a corpse,  from  entering  the  honse. 

ii.  Funeral  Processions.  Funerals  were  of  two  kinds,  public  or  private : the 
public  was  called  ndicltrvm,  because  persons  were  invited  to  them  by  a herald  ; and  the 
pris ate,  taciturn.  The  time  for  borial  seems  not  to  have  been  limited,  some  bodies  being 
kept  seventeen  (Od.  xxiv.  81 — 83.),  and  others,  nine  days  (Ain.  v.  82.)  Funerals 
were,  very  anciently,  solemnised  in  the  night  by  torch-light ; but,  in  after  ages,  public 
funerals  were  celebrated  at  an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon,  and  with  torches  also.  Yonng 
men  only  were  buried  in  the  morning  twilight ; and  hence  the  poetical  expression  of  their 
“ being  stolen  by  Aurora.”  The  corpse,  which  was  placed  upon  a couch,  covered  with 
rich  cloth,  was  commonly  borne  by  the  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased,  or  by  his  beira 
or  freedmen.  Julius  Ciesar  was  borne  by  the  magistrates  ; Augustus  by  the  senators,  See. 
It  was  sometimes  carried  on  a bier  ( feretnm ),  or  on  a shield  (AEn.  a.  705.)  ; and  even 
the  most  ancient  Grecians,  as  is  proved  by  Achillea'  bearing  up  the  head  of  his  friend 
Fatroclus  (II.  xxiii.  168.),  conveyed  the  body  to  the  tomb  without  any  support.  Com- 
mon funeral  processions  were  made  on  horseback,  or  in  carnages,  and  the  more  distin- 
guished on  foot  (II.  xxiii.  157 — 165.)  They  were  opened  by  musicians  of  various  kinds 
(.tin.  xi.  203.),  then  followed  mourning  women  ( prafica),  hired  to  lament  (ALn.  v.  796.), 
players  and  buffoons  dancing  and  singing,  and  freedmen  ; before  the  corpse  were  carried 
the  images  of  the  deceased  and  of  bis  ancestors,  ss  also  his  arms,  trophies,  crowns,  ire. 
(Ain.  xi.  Ill — 120.)  Immediately  after  the  corpse  followed  the  friends  in  deep  mourn- 
ing ; the  sons  veiled,  and  the  daughters  with  their  heads  bare  and  their  hair  dishevelled  ; 
the  magistrates  without  their  insignia ; and  the  nobility  without  their  ornaments. 

m.  Mourning  for  the  Dead.  The  most  ordinary  modes  of  testifying  sorrow  among 
the  ancients  were,  abstinence  from  entertainments  ; from  the  use  of  musical  instruments, 
and  all  ornament  in  dress  ; wearing  sable  garments ; tearing  and  cutting  off  the  hair, 
and  eitheT  covering  the  dead  body  with  it  (II.  xxiii.  166.),  or  casting  it  on  the  funeral 
pile  (II.  xxiii.  172 — 177.);  throwing  themselves  upon  the  ground;  covering  the  head 
with  ashes  (II.  xxiv.  262.)  ; tearing  the  garments ; beating  the  breasts,  See.  (II.  xviii.  27 
— 36.  xxiv.  807.  Ain.  iv.  967.  xii.  891—896.) ; and  wrapping  the  head  in  a veil ; 
accusing  their  gods,  to  whose  cruelty  or  envy  the  heathens  imputed  calamities ; and,  if 
the  deceased  were  a prince  or  high  magistrate,  shutting  up  all  schools  of  exercise,  baths, 
and  places  of  public  resort,  with  a total  cessation  from  business  : (this  was  termed  justi- 
titan.) 

iv.  Interring  and  hunting  the  Dead.  It  is  not  known  which  of  these  customs  has 
the  greatest  claim  to  antiquity,  nor  in  what  precise  manner  either  the  tombs  or  the  funeral 
piles  of  the  Greeks  were  erected.  The  Latin  authors  describe  the  rogiu  or  pyra,  as  being 
built  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  with  four  equal  sides,  and  composed  of  various  kinds  of 
wood,  more  particularly  those/ of  an  unctuous  nature  (Ain.  iv.  729.  vi.  264.)  The 
corpse,  with  the  couch,  was  placed  ou  a pile  by  the  nearest  relations,  who,  turning  awsy 
their  faces  (Ain.  vi.  319.),  prayed  for  a wind  to  assist  the  flames  (11.  xxiii.  238,  &c.) 
Various  perfumes  aod  oils,  the  clothes  and  ornaments  of  the  deceased,  and  whatever  he 
may  have  valued,  were  then  thrown  into  the  fire;  and,  as  the  manes  were  supposed  to  be 
Cl.  Man.  E 
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propitiated  with  blood,  various  animals  (11.  xxiii.  205,  &c.  AEu.  xi.  3030*  ami  sometime* 
even  human  victims  (11.  xxiii.  215.  JEn.  x.  721,  Ac.  xi.  115,  Ac.),  were  immolated.  At 
the  funerals  of  military  commanders  or  illustrious  persons,  their  arms,  rewards,  and  spoil*, 
were  committed  to  die  flames,  and  the  soldiers  made  a circuit  ( decursio ) (11.  xxiii.  15, 
16.  2En.  xi.  268,  Ac.)  three  times  round  the  pile,  with  their  arms  inverted,  and  striking 
their  weapons,  one  against  the  other,  to  the  sound  of  cymbals  and  trumpets.  During  the 
burning,  they  bade  a formal  adieu  to  the  spirit  of  the  deceased,  by  loudly  exclaiming 
M Ave!"  or  “ VaUr  14  I7 art  well !**  while  copious  libations  of  wine  were  poured  into 
the  flames  (11.  xxiii.  219.  and  273.  A:.u.  vi.  324.) : when  the  pile  was  consumed,  the 
remains  of  the  fire  were  extinguished  with  wine  ; the  hones  and  ashes  of  tire  deceased 
separated  from  those  of  the  victims ; and  then,  being  besprinkled  with  tire  rarest  per- 
fumes, were  placed  in  an  urn  (nnui),  which,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  departed,  wa> 
cither  of  wood,  stone,  marble,  earth,  silver,  or  gold.  This  uru  was  either  adorned  with 
flowers  and  garlands,  or  covered  with  a cloth,  until  deposited  in  the  tomb  (11.  xxiii.  291 — 
320.  and  1005.  and  /En.  vi.  322 — 330.)  ; sometimes  also  a small  glass  via),  full  of  tears, 
called  by  the  moderns  a lachrymatory,  was  put  into  the  uru. 

v.  Sepulchres,  Monuments , Jfc.  The  primitive  Grecians  and  Homans  had,  in  their 
own  houses,  repositories  for  their  dead  ; whence,  according  to  some,  the  origin  of  ido- 
latry and  the  introduction  of  household  gods.  The  Romans  prohibited  (except  in  the  case 
of  Vestal  virgins)  burning  or  burying  in  the  city,  the  places  for  common  burials  being  in 
fields  or  gardens  near  the  highway,  and  for  kings  and  great  men,  beneath  elevated 
mound*  of  earth,  or  in  the  Campus  Marti  us  {Ain.  vi.  1206.)  Tbc  ground  which  sur- 
rounded the  grave  {lorica)  was  fenced  in  with  a wall,  or  iron  rail,  and  planted  with  trees. 
Tombs  of  stone  were  polished  with  great  art,  and  adorned  with  figures,  statues,  columns, 
Ac.  These  decorations  were  often  symbolical  of  the  occupation  and  profession  of  the 
deceased  : thus  Diogenes  the  Cynic  had  the  figure  of  a dog,  as  emblematical  of  his  sect, 
ou  his  monument ; Isocrates,  that  of  a siren  ; Archimedes,  of  a sphere  and  cylinder  ; 
Elpenor  (Od.  xi.  97.),  of  an  oar  ; Misenus  {Ain.  vi.  332,  333.),  of  a trumpet,  a sword, 
and  an  oar,  Ac.  The  columns  or  pillars  frequently  bore  inscriptions  or  epitaphs, 
which  were  indiscriminately  in  prose  or  verse.  They  began  usually  with  the  letters 
D.  M.  S.,  Dis  manihus  sacrum,  or,  Hie  situs  e*t,  or  jacet , and  then  described  the 
character  and  principal  circumstances  of  tbe  life  of  the  deceased.  Common  sepulchres 
{hypogaa)  were  usually  built  below  ground  ; many  still  exist  in  Italy  under  the  name  of 
catacomb*,  and  contain  niches  (columharu i)  in  the  walls  for  the  depository  of  the  urns*. 
When  the  body  was  not  burnt,  it  was  placed  in  the  tomb  (as  was  that  of  Xurna,  by  bis 
desire)  in  a coffin  {sarcophagus^)  Monuments  (called  cenoiaphiu)  were  also  frequent  in 
honour  of  persons  whose  funeral  rites  had  either  been  solemnised  out  of  their  country,  or 
who  had  never  been  buried  with  due  ceremonies  (jEn.  vi.  680.) 

vi.  Funeral  Orations , Games,  Lustrations,  Feasts,  and  other  honours  oj  the  Dead. 
The  custom  of  delivering  funeral  orations  is  not  very  ancient.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Greece  by  Solon  or  Pericles,  and  into  Italy  by  Poplicola,  the  col- 
league of  the  consul  Brutus.  In  the  former  country,  the  oration  was  made  before  the 
final  departure  from  the  sepulchre;  and  in  tbe  latter,  the  panegyric  {laudatio)  was 
delivered  from  the  rostra  in  tbe  Forum.  Game6  (alvo  celebrated  on  the  anniversary  of 
funerals)  in  honour  of  illustrious  persons,  were  of  very  ancient  institution.  Besides  those 
described  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Plutarch,  enumerate  many. 

When  the  ceremony  of  interment  had  been  completed,  that  of  tire  lustrations  took 
place.  Those  persons  who  bad  been  present  at  the  solemnities  were  three  times 
sprinkled  by  a priest,  with  pure  water,  from  a branch  of  olive  or  laurel ; they  were  then 
dismissed  by  the  prafie a;  returned  to  the  house,  which  also  underwent  certain  purifica- 
tions (Od.  xxii.  475.  and  529.)  ; and  finally,  partook  of  tbc  funeral  banquet  at  the  abode 
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of  the  deceased  person’s  nearest  relation  (II.  xsin.  38.  xatf.  1014.)  Among  the  cere- 
monies for  the  purification  of  the  family,  called  feria  deniealet,  which  toe*  place  on 
tbe  tenth  day  after  the  death  of  any  person,  a thumb,  or  some  part  cat  off  from  the  body 
of  the  deceased  before  it  was  burnt,  or  a bone  brought  home  from  the  funeral  pile,  was 
buried. 

The  other  honours  for  the  dead  consisted  of  consecrations,  sacrifices,  inferior,  or  paren- 
Mia,  and  libations.  The  hair  of  friends,  with  chaplets  and  ribands,  wee  frequently  hung 
upon  the  pillars  near  the  grave,  and  the  grave-stone  perfumed  with  sweet  ointments. 
Herbs  and  flowers  (of  which  parsley,  every  sort  of  purple  and  white  flower,  with  the  rose 
and  tbe  myrtle,  were  most  common)  were  strewed  upon  the  tomb.  The  sacrifices  were 
either  black  heifers  or  sheep,  and  the  hair  from  the  forehead  of  the  victim  : the  libations 
consisted  of  honey,  wine,  milk,  water,  &c.  (Od.  ili.  667.  xi.  31—  42.)  These  were 
sometimes  offered  upon  altars,  which,  with  tablets  for  the  sacrificial  feasts,  were  placed 
near  the  ancient  aepulchres.  These  feasts  (siliermium)  were  for  the  dead  ; certain 
thin?*  being  laid  on  the  tomb,  usually  beans,  lettuces,  bread,  eggs,  Ac.  which  it  was 
supposed  would  be  consumed  by  spirits.  A keeper  was  appointed  to  watch  tbe  tomb, 
and  it  was  not  onfrequent  to  keep  lamps  constantly  burning  in  the  vaults  of  the  dead. 

Among  tbe  Romans,  a waxen  image  of  the  deceased,  if  of  illustrious  birth,  wss  made 
to  the  life  ; which , after  a variety  of  ridiculous  ceremonies  [mid  to  it  for  seven  days  in  the 
palace,  was  carried  on  a couch,  in  solemn  procession,  on  the  shoulders  of  young  men  of 
equestrian  and  patrician  rank,  first  to  the  Fan on,  where  a dirge  was  sung  by  a choir  of 
boys  and  girls  of  the  most  noble  descent;  then  to  the  f ompas  Martins,  where  it  was 
burnt,  with  a vast  quantity  of  tbe  richest  odours  and  perfumes,  on  a lofty  and  magnificent 
pile  ; from  the  top  of  which  an  eagle,  let  loose,  was  supposed  to  convey  the  departed 
soul  to  heaven. 

All  the  funeral  ceremoniet,  comprehended  in  this  article,  with  minute  references  to  the 
Iliad,  Odyssey,  and  Avneid,  may  be  found  ia  tlie  respective  poems,  in  the  description  of 
tbe  funeral  solemnities  of  Patrocfus  (II.  Xxiii.  15.  to  tbe  end  of  the  book)  J of  Anchisrs 
(JEd.  v.  65 — 783.)  ; of  Miaemn  (Ain.  vi.  807 — 336.)  ; of  Pallas  ( Ain.  xi.  42 — 14#.)? 
and  of  tbe  Trojan*  and  Lallans  who  fell  in  tbe  Itotulian  war  ( Ain.  xt.  281—326.) 

74.]  JUNO.  Daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops.  She  was  sister  and  wife  of  Jupiter,  and 
sister  also  of  Neptune,  of  Pluto,  of  Ceres,  and  of  Vesta.  Samos  and  Argos,  over  both 
which  cities  she  presided  as  the  tutelar  deity,  contended  for  tlie  honour  of  her  birth.  Tire 
cart  of  her  infancy  was,  according  to  Homer,  consigned  to  Oceanns  and  IVthys;  while 
others  maintain  that  abe  wss  nursed  either  by  the  Hours,  or  by  Eubcca,  Prosymna,  and 
Acnea,  daughters  of  the  Asterion,  a river  of  Peloponnesus,  Hy  her  union  with  Jupiter 
she  became  Queen  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  Jupiter,  in  order  ro  render  their  nuptials  more 
solemn,  directed  Mercury  to  summon  all  the  gods,  nil  mankind,  and  all  the  animal  crea- 
tion, to  witness  their  celebration.  The  nymph  Chelone  was  the  only  individual  who 
ventured  to  disregard  tbe  mandate  ; and  she  was  consequently  precipitated  by  Mercury 
into  a rivar  upon  the  banks  of  which  her  habitation  waa  situated  ; was  transformed  into  a 
tortoise  ; was  doomed  to  peTpetatd  silence ; aud  to  the  necessity  of  eternally  carrying  her 
house  upon  her  back.  The  life  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  was  a continued  scene  of  violence' 
and  discord.  Jupiter,  in  revenge  for  her  persecution  of  Ms  son  Hercules,  suspended  her 
(see  II.  iv.  23 — 34.)  from  heaven  by  a golden  chain,  with  an  anvil  fastened  to  her  feet ; 
and  he  poniahed  Vulcan  (according  to  some  accounts)  for  rescuing  his  mother  from  this 
humiliating  situation,  by  precipitating  him  from  heaven.  (See  Vulcan.)  The  ancients 
differ  on  the  subject  of  the  offspringof  Juno:  according  to  Hesiod,  she  wss  mother  of 
Hebe,  Venus,  Lucina,  and  Vulcan  ; and  to  others,  of  Mats  and  Typhon.  Tbe  fable  of 
Jupiter's  having  induced  Juno,  under  i he  semblance  of  a cuckoo,  to  become  his  wife,  is 
thus  explained  by  Lord  Bacon  ; — " This  it  a wise  fable,  and  drawn  ftomthe  very  errtraiV 
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of  morality.  The  moral  is,  that  men  glioukl  not  be  conceited  of  themselves,  and  imagine 
that  a discovery  of  their  escellencies  will  always  render  them  acceptable ; for  this  can 
only  succeed  according  to  the  nature  and  manners  of  the  person  they  court  or  solicit  ; 
who,  if  he  be  a man  not  of  the  same  gifts  and  endowments,  but  altogether  of  a haughty 
and  contemptuous  behaviour,  here  represented  by  the  person  of  Juno,  they  must  entirely, 
drop  the  character  that  carries  the  least  show  of  worth  or  gracefulness : if  they  proceed 
upon  any  other  footing,  it  is  downright  folly  : nor  is  it  sufficient  to  act  the  deformity  of 
obsequiousness,  unless  they  really  change  themselves,  god  become  abject  and  contemp- 
tible in  their  person."  Juno’s  enmity  to  the  Trojans  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  “ Judgment 
of  Paris,’’  who  haul  allotted  the  golden  apple  (the  orange  of  the  ancients)  to  Venus  (sec 
II.  xsiv.  30 — 11.),  at  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  (see  li.  xiiv.  81.)  The  Goddess 
of  Discord,  not  having  been  invited  to  partake  of  the  entertainment,  determined  to  dis- 
turb ita  harmony,  by  throwing  into  this  assembly  of  the  gods  a golden  apple,  on  wbicls 
was  the  inscription  " Detur  pnlchriori,” — " let  it  be  given  to  the  more  beautiful."  The 
contention  for  this  apple  was  at  first  general,  but  was  at  length  confined  to  Juno,  Venus, 
and  Minerva.  Jupiter,  unwilling  to  interfere,  despatched  the  three  goddesses,  under  the 
conduct  of  Mercury,  to  Mount  Ida,  there  to  be  subject  to  the  decision  of  Paris,  whose 
judgment  was  to  be  definitive.  Juno,  in  her  province  of  distributor  of  kingdoms,  empires, 
and  riches,  endeavoured  to  secure  his  preference  by  the  promise  of  a kingdom  ; Minerva, 
of  military  glory  ; and  Venus,  of  the  fairest  woman  in  tbe  world  for  bis  wife.  To  Venus 
be  assigned  the  disputed  prise.  In  the  coarse  of  time,  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus, 
king  of  Sparta,  proved  to  be  the  person  destined  to  him  by  this  goddess  ; and  her  depar- 
ture from  her  country  with  Paris  was,  according  to  most  authors  (see  Helen,  and  Priam), 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  Trojan  wax. 

The  worsliip  of  Jano  was  universal ; but  the  places  in  which  it  was  more  particularly 
observed,  were,  Mycenae,  Argos,  Samos,  and  Carthage  ; and  her  votaries  were  afterwards 
very  considerable  at  Rome.  She  presided  especially  over  marriage  ceremonies,  the  birth 
of  mankind,  money  (see  Moneta,  among  the  Dames  of  Juno),  and  the  dress  and  orna- 
ments of  women.  The  ancients  generally  offered  on  her  altars  a lamb  and  a sow  ; but 
no  cows  were  ever  sacrificed  to  her,  in  consequence  of  her  having,  under  the  form  of  that 
animal,  fled  into  Egypt  during  the  war  between  the  gods  and  the  giants.  Among  birds, 
the  hawk,  tbe  goose,  and,  above  all,  the  peacock  (ber  distinguishing  symbol),  were  sacred 
to  ber ; and,  among  flowers,  the  dittany,  the  poppy,  and  the  lily.  The  healing  properties 
of  the  dittany  are  defined  in  tbe  statement  made  of  the  means  adopted  by  Venus  for  the 
core  of  Auneas  (Ain.  mi.  609.)  Of  her  representations,  which  were  various,  that  by 
Homer  (II.  v.  886 — 90S.),  and  the  following,  are  the  most  known  : — sometimes  she  is 
sitting  on  a throne,  with  a diadem,  or  a crown  of  rays,  on  ber  head,  a golden  sceptre, 
upon  which  was  a cuckoo,  in  her  right  hand,  and  attended  by  peacocks,  while  Iris 
appears  behind  ber  with  her  attribute — the  rainbow  ; at  others,  she  is  borne  through  tbe 
air,  seated  in  a splendid  car,  drawn  by  peacocks ; at  Carthage,  she  was  sculptured  and 
painted,  sitting  on  a lion,  holding  thunder  in  her  right,  and  a sceptre  in  her  left,  hand ; 
at  Lanuvium,  she  appeared  with  a goat’s  skin,  a javelin,  a shield,  and  sandals  ; at  Argot, 
her  statue,  which  is  of  colossal  dimensions,  formed  of  gold  and  ivory,  and  placed  upon  a 
throne,  represents  ber  crowned,  with  tbe  Hours  and  Graces  about  ber  head,  with  a 
sceptre  (at  the  end  of  which  it  a cuckoo)  in  one  hand,  and  a pomegranate  in  the  other ; 
and  at  Locina,  a city  in  Upper  Thebais,  where  human  victims  were  sacrificed  on  her 
altars,  she  was  worshipped  under  the  image  of  a vulture.  When  she  was  confounded 
with  Diana,  and  considered  as  the  goddess  who  presided  over  the  birth  of  mankind,  she 
was  represented  as  a matron,  holding  a cup  in  ber  right  band  and  a spear  in  her  left,  with 
the  inscription  Junoni  Luciiue  upon  it ; or  seated,  holding  in  her  left  hand  a child  in 
•waddling  cluthu,  and  in  her  right  a flower  resembling  the  lily  ; or,  with  a whip  and  a 
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sceptre.  In  her  celebrated  temple  at  Hierapolia  in  Syria,  where  her  statue  was  so  con- 
trived as,  according  to  the  different  points  of  view  in  which  it  was  seen,  to  participate 
of  the  goddesses  Minerva,  Venus,  Luna,  Cybele,  Diana,  Nemesis,  and  the  Fates,  she 
was  depicted  with  rays  and  a tower  on  her  head,  a sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  a distaff  in 
the  other,  and  with  the  girdle  of  the  Celestial  Venus.  The  statues  of  Jupiter,  of  Apollo 
(see  Apollo),  and  of  several  of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity,  were  also  placed  in  this 
temple.  The  empress  Semiramis,  who  disputed  the  superiority  of  Juno,  was  among  the 
characters  to  whose  statne  a place  was  here  assigned.  Some  authors  consider  this  temple 
to  have  been  sacred  to  a very  ancient  Syrian  goddess,  named  Arathis.  The  Roman  con- 
suls, when  they  entered  n|>on  office,  always  offered  to  her  a solemn  sacrifice.  Juno  was, 
ss  well  as  Janus,  tutelary  deity  of  the  month  of  January ; and  the  number  JSrr  was  sacred 
to  her. 

The  more  general  appellations  of  Juno  are  the  following : — 

Acs  r a,  from  Aera,  a mountain  in  Peloponnesus. 

Acrean,  Gr.  she  being  worshipped  in  the  citadels  of  Athens  and  Corinth. 

ArniBYA,  from  her  being  worshipped  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 

jEgopbaocs,  Gr.  goat-eater;  the  Lacedmmonians  sacrificed  goats  to  her. 

Acs  ana,  from  Mount  Albanus. 

Ammonia,  the  wife  of  Ammon  (see  Ammon,  under  the  names  of  Jove)  ; one  of  her 
appellations  as  the  Isis  of  the  Egyptians.  She  was  worshipped  in  Elis  under  that  name. 

Arrears,  Gr.  many  flowers  being  sacred  to  her,  and  strewed  in  marriage  ceremonies, 
over  which  she  presided. 

Abgiva,  from  Argos,  of  which  city  she  was  the  tutelar  deity. 

Assyrian,  her  epithet,  according  to  some,  in  the  temple  of  the  great  Syrian  goddess, 
at  Hierapolis  in  Syria. 

Astaroth,  or  Astarte,  one  of  heT  names  in  Phoenicia  (see  Phoenicia.) 

Boons.  Gr.  ox-eyed. 

Bdnea,  from  Bunas,  a son  of  Mercury,  who  built  a temple  to  her. 

Calendar™,  Lat.  as  presiding  over  the  calends  of  months. 

Candarena,  from  Candara,  a town  of  Paphlagonia. 

Caprot  in  a , Lat.  from  a festival  in  which  ( capri ) goats  were  sacrificed. 

Cingula,  Lat.  from  the  ( cingulum ) girdle  worn  by  the  bride  when  led  to  marriage. 

CrrBJKROXEiA,  from  Mount  Citharon,  in  Bmotia. 

Cslestis,  one  of  her  Phoenician  epithets. 

Covella,  a name  assigned  to  her  by  V'arro  ; the  same  as  Caelestis  and  Urania. 

Corns,  her  name  in  Etruria. 

Corns,  the  name  under  which  she  was  worshipped  by  the  Sabines. 

Dibphyia,  from  Dirphyia,  a mountain  of  Bceotia. 

Domiduca,  Lat.  a nuptial  name  ; it  being  customary  for  new-married  brides  to  be  led 
home  (daco,  I lead, — domum,  home,)  by  their  husbands. 

Electro,  Gr.  from  a word  signifying  arrival,  she  presiding  over  the  birth  of  children. 

Eqvestba,  Lat.  (See  Hippia,  below.) 

Eribea,  Gr.  exciting  discord. 

Febrdata,  Lat.  as  particularly  worshipped  at  Rome,  on  the  first  of  February. 

Florida,  Lat.  corresponding  with  her  Greek  name  Anthea. 

Fulocba,  Lat.  presiding  over  lightnings. 

Gabiwa,  from  Gobi i,  a city  of  the  Volsci. 

Gasselia,  Gr.  from  a word  signifying  marriage. 

Hekiocha,  Gr.  (See  Hippia,  below.) 

Hexa,  Gr.  her  general  name  among  the  Greeks  ; the  air.  This  element  was  iepre- 
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should  not  die  until  he  bed  found  e prophet  more  tkilful  than  himself : this  he  expe- 
rienced in  the  person  of  Mopsus ; and  he  accordingly  retired  to  the  wood  of  Claros, 
sacred  to  Apollo,  where  he  expired  of  grief  and  mortification.  He  was  called  Tbesto- 
rides,  from  his  father. 

THESTOlt  was  also  father  of  two  daughters,  Tbeonoe  and  Leudppe.  Theonoe, 
during  her  rambles  on  the  sea  shore,  was  carried  away  by  pirates,  and  sold  to  Icarus,  king 
of  Caria.  Thither  Theater  immediately  pursued  her  ; but  haring  made  ahipwreck  upon 
the  coast  of  that  country,  he  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  its  monarch.  Leucippe,  being 
ignorant  of  the  catastrophe  which  had  befallen  her  father,  consulted  the  oracle,  and  was 
informed  that,  in  order  to  succeed  in  discovering  his  retreat,  she  must  cut  off  her  hair, 
and  prosecute  her  researches  under  the  garb  of  a priest  of  Apollo.  She  set  out  so 
equipped,  and  landed  in  Caria,  where,  in  consequence  of  her  rejecting  the  tenderness 
which  Theonoe,  ignorant  of  the  disguise,  instantaneously  conceived  for  her,  she  was 
loaded  with  chains  and  consigned  to  prison,  there  to  be  secretly  despatched  by  Tbestor. 
The  father,  compassionating  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  Leucippe,  w as  in  the  act  of  drawing 
a sword  to  pierce  his  breast,  rather  than  obey  the  crnel  mandate,  when  Leucippe,  recog- 
nising her  father,  snatched  the  weapon  from  his  grasp,  and  ran  to  the  apartment  of 
Theonoe  for  the  purpose  of  putting  her  to  death,  railing  upon  Thestor  to  assist  her  in  the 
bloody  deed.  Theonoe,  upon  bearing  the  name  of  her  parent,  exclaimed  that  alie  waa  his 
daughter ; and  Icarus,  being  made  acquainted  with  the  extraordinary  history,  loaded  the 
whole  party  with  presents,  and  caused  them  to  be  reconveyed  to  their  own  country. 

107.]  PELIDES.  A patronymic  of  Achilles,  from  his  fattier  Peleos. 

109. — By  that  god  I si rear,  who  rutet  the  day.]  (See  Oaths.) 

111.]  ORACLES.  The  term  Oracles,  among  the  heathens,  was  applied  to  the  answers 
which  the  gods  were  supposed  to  give  to  those  who  consulted  them  npon  any  affairs  of 
importance.  Their  origin,  like  that  of  most  superstitions,  is  referred  to  the  Egyptians  : 
they  are  mentioned  in  the  very  infancy  of  Greece  ; and  it  is  as  uncertain  when  they  were 
finally  extinct,  as  when  they  began,  for  they  often  lost  their  prophetic  quality  for  a time, 
and  then  recovered  it.  The  word  Oracle  is  also  used  for  the  god  who  delivered  the 
answers,  or  the  place  where  they  were  given.  The  credit  attached  to  oracles  was  so  great, 
that,  in  all  doubts,  disputes,  cases  of  private  or  public  exigency,  declaration  of  war  or 
peace,  change  of  government,  See.  Sec.  they  were,  under  particular  restrictions,  univer- 
sally resorted  to,  and  their  determination  held  sacred  and  inviolable.  The  answers  were 
usually  given  by  the  intervention  of  the  officiating  priest  or  priestess  of  the  god  to  whom 
the  oracle  belonged,  and  were  generally  expressed  in  such  ambiguous  and  unintelligible 
terms  as  would  easily  apply  to  whatever  events  might  succeed  the  consultation  of  the 
oracle,  and  not  implicate  its  truth.  Jupiter  was  considered  to  preside  over  oracles,  and, 
with  Apollo,  over  all  oilier  sorts  of  divination.  The  oracles  in  greatest  repute  were  those 
of  Jupiter  and  A polio;  and,  of  these,  the  principal  were  at  Dodona  and  Delphi.  (See 
Dodona,  8elli,  Pytbo.) 

Apollo  had  other  oracles — 

at  Ass,  a city  of  Phocis ; 

in  Eovpt  (see  Egypt)  ; 

at  Ci  a a h a , a sea-port  of  Delphi ; • 

at  Claros,  a city  of  Ionia  ; 

at  Cortp*,  in  Thessaly  ; 

at  Dklos  (see  Delos)  ; 

at  Didymk,  near  Miletus,  in  Asia  Minor  ; 

at  Ectresis,  a village  of  Bccotia; 

at  Hydla,  in  Attica  ; 

at  Icunp.a,  in  Macedonia ; 
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on  the  borders  of  (he  Ismenut , a river  of  Beotia  ; 
at  Larissa  , a citadel  of  Argos ; 

at  Orobia,  r e ,,  . 

I tow  ns  of  Kuhccii  ; 

at  Oropus,  ) 

at  Pa  tar  a,  a city  of  Lycia  ; 
in  Piiocis,  near  the  C'astaiian  fountain  ; 
on  Ptous,  a mountain  of  Bccotia  ; and 
at  Teoyra,  a city  of  Bmotia. 

Of  other  Oracle*  the  chief  were 

The  Oracle  of  AEobus  ; 

of  iEacuLAPius,  at  Kp'danrus  (see  Epidanrus)  ; 

of  Amphiaraus  at  Oropus,  a city  on  the  confines  of  Attica  and  Bcrotia 
(see  AmphiaraeR); 

of  Bacchus,  at  Amphiclea,  in  Phocis  ; 
of  Cassandra,  at  Thalamic,  in  Laconia  ; 
of  Ckres,  at  Patrie,  in  Achmia; 
of  Daphne,  at  Thalamic,  in  Laconia  ; 
of  Diana,  in  Egypt,  and  at  Colchis; 

of  tup.  Earth,  in  Elis;  •«** 

of  Hercules,  in  Egypt  ; at  Athens  ; at  Bara,  in  Achaia;  and  in  Gfides  ; 
of  I vo,  in  Laconia  ; 

of  Juno,  in  Achaia,  between  Lcclueum  and  Pagro  ; and  in  Laconia; 
of  Jupiter  Sf.raims,  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt ; 
of  Latona,  at  Butus,  in  Egypt ; 
of  Wars,  in  Egypt ; 

of  Mercury,  at  PatTa;,  and  at  Pham?,  in  Achaia ; • 

of  Minerva,  m Egypt ; and  at  Myceme; 
of  Night,  of  which  the  place  is  not  defined  ; 
of  Orpheus,  at  Lesbos  ; 

of  Pan,  in  Arcadia ; and  at  Pisa,  a town  of  Elis,  in  the  Peloponnesus  ; 

of  PAsiPfur.,  at  Thalamiw,  in  Laconia  ; 

of  Tin Bst  as  (see  Tiresiss)  ; 

of  Tnopnovirs,  at  Lehadea,  in  Pirotia  ; 

of  Ulysses, ‘in  /F.tolia  ; 

of  Venus,  at  Paphos  ; and 

of  Vest  a,  at  Phara*,  in  Achaia. 

1 14. — Hit  pries/.]  Chalcas. 

1 16. — King  of  kings .]  Agamemnon. 

120. — figured  priest.]  C hrysen. 

124. — Black-eyed  mate/.]  Chrysei*. 

126.  — The  god.]  Apollo* 

127.  — PrapJket.]  Ch&lcas. 

131.]  AUGUR.  One  who  is  versed  in  augury  ; a soothsayer;  a diviner.  Augury, 
strictly  speaking,  is  exclusively  applied  to  the  art  of  foretelling  future  events  by  observa- 
tions taken  from  the  chirping,  singing,  feeding,  and  flight,  of  birds ; but  it  is  used,  by 
some  writers,  in  a more  genera)  sense,  as  comprising  all  the  different  kinds  of  divination. 
Homer  invariably  adopts  the  term  under  its  more  limited  acceptation  ; as,  although 
frequent  details  of  the  nature  of  sacrifices  occur  throughout  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  men- 
tion is  never  made  of  the  Aruspices  ; and  the  presumption,  therefore,  of  the  superior 
antiquity  of  the  institution  of  Augury  over  that  of  Aruspicy,  has  obtained  credit.  The 
augurs, among  the  Romans  (see  Priests,  AKn.  vi.  1106.),  formed  one  of  tbeit  four  principal 
CL  Man.  F 
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college*  of  priest*.  Augury,  like  *11  other  superstitions,  originated  in  ignorance  ; for,  so 
great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  primitirc  inhabitants  of  the  world,  at  the  migration, 
sudden  flight,  and  stated  re-appearance  of  birds,  that  it  was  conceived  they  retired  some- 
where out  of  the  sphere  of  the  earth,  and,  bv  their  voire*,  were  enabled  lo  hold  commu- 
nication with  the  gods,  of  whom  mankind,  moreover,  considered  them  interpreter*. 
Indeed,  so  extraordinarily  did  this  idea  prevail,  that  those  who  were  qualified  to  under- 
stand and  explain  their  oracles,  as  they  may  be  termed,  were  held  in  the  highest  venera- 
tion in  the  Greek  and  Homan  states. 

Dir  trial  ion  by  birds  lias  been  variously  ascribed  to  Prometheus,  Melampus,  Car,  and 
Parnassus. 

Birds  were  of  fortunate,  or  unfortunate  omen,  either  by  their  own  nature,  or  by  the 
place  and  manner  of  their  appearance.  A flock  of  all  sorts  of  birds,  flying  round  a 
person,  was  a propitious  omen  : the  eagle,  if  it  appeared  flapping  its  wings,  and  flying 
from  the  right  hand  to  the  left  (see  II.  xiii.  1039.  and  xxiv.  303.),  or  dragging  a fawn  by 
the  feet  (see  II.  viii.  297 — S03,),  was  one  of  the  most  suspicions  the  gods  conld  give  ; 
while  the  same  bird,  on  the  contrary,  appearing  on  the  left,  and  hearing  in  ks  talons  a 
serpent  (see  II.  xii.  229 — 242,),  or  two  eagles  flying  swiftly  through  the  air,  tearing  each 
other  with  their  talons  (Od.  ii.  171.),  were  the  most  inauspicious.  Among  ominons  birds 
msy  be  particularly  ranked  the  eagle,  the  vulture,  the  kite,  the  hawk,  tire  buszard,  the 
falcon-hawk,  the  heron  (see.  II.  x.  322 — 325.),  the  swallow  (see  II.  ii.  577.),  the  owl,  the 
dove,  the  raven,  the  magpie,  the  cock,  the  hat,  ficc. 

The  remaining  kinds  of  divination  n ay  be  comprised  under  those  of — 

Divination  by  beasts  and  insects ; 

by  the  phenomena  of  nature ; 

by  lots , and  by  certain  ominous  things  and  tcords. 

Among  beasts  and  insects  of  ominous  import,  may  be  named  the  boar,  the  serpent  (see 
II.  ii.  3 06 — 387.),  the  toad,  the  hare,  the  ant,  the  bee,  the  locust,  &c. 

Among  the  phenomena  of  nature,  all  meteors,  eclipses,  thunder  (see  II.  x*.  128.),  and 
lightning  (Od.  xxi.  453.),  earthquakes,  winds,  &c. 

Of  divination  by  lets,  over  which  Mercnry  especially  presided,  there  were  several 
kinds  : verses  were  sometimes  written  on  small  pieces  of  paper,  thrown  into  an  urn  (see 
II.  iii.  403.),  or  other  vessel,  and  being  drawn  therefrom  promiscuously,  were  supposed 
to  propound  the  fate  of  »ny  individual  so  exposing  himself  to  the  trial : the  work  of  any 
celebrated  poet  was  sometimes  opened  indiscriminately,  and  the  first  verse  upon  winch 
the  eye  glanced,  accepted  as  a prediction  ; of  these,  the  sortes  Homtrieer  and  the  sortes 
Virgiliante  were  the  most  in  esteem.  The  word  sortes  (lots)  was  applied  to  the  verbal 
responses  of  an  oracle  (Ain.  iv.  544.  vi.  III.);  also,  to  a kind  of  dice,  composed  of 
wood  or  other  material ; to  pebbles ; to  black  and  white  beans  ; to  little  clods  of  earth, 
&c.  which,  with  certain  letters,  words,  or  marks  inscribed  on  them,  were  usually  thrown 
into  an  urn  filled  with  water,  or  on  tables  consecrated  for  the  purpose,  and  drawn  by  the 
hand  of  a boy,  or  of  the  person  consulting  the  oracle,  the  result  of  which  was  referred  to 
the  priest  for  interpretation.  Lots  were  also  taken  by  rods,  sticks,  and  arrows  ; and,  for 
those  whose  circumstances  did  not  admit  of  their  having  recourse  to  the  higher  kinds  of 
divination,  it  was  usual  in  Greece,  and  at  Home,  for  a man  ot  boy  to  stand  in  the  market, 
highway*,  or  any  places  of  public  resort,  with  a little  tablet,  inscribed  will)  certain  fati- 
dical verses,  which  verses,  according  to  the  throwing  of  the  dice,  declared  the  fortunes  of 
the  consulter.  Sometimes  they  held  urns,  into  which  these  verses  were  thrown,  and 
thence  drawn  by  boys  : this  sort  of  divination,  at  Home,  was  termed  sortes  riales. 

Of  certain  ominous  things  and  t cords,  which  furnished  sources  of  divination,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  enumerated  ; viz. 

Marks  upon  the  body  ; mental  and  bodily  emotion*  and  contortions  ; sneesing  (Od. 
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xwii.  024.),  (to  this  the  Greek*  ascribed  a deity,  Plarmos) ; sudden  light ; extraordinary 
darkness ; whatever  befel  the  temples,  altars,  or  statues  of  the  gods ; unusual  appearance* 
in  nature  ; the  meeting  a black,  an  ape,  a dog  with  whelps,  a snake,  a hare,  a weazle,  or 
a black  dog  crossing  t'.ie  path  ; a mouse  eating  a bag  of  salt ; the  spilling  of  salt,  water, 
honey,  or  wine  ; a sodden  silence  j receiving  the  left  shoe  from  a servant  before  the  right ; 
tire  failing  of  a crown  from  the  bead ; and  a variety  of  other  accidents. 

The  custom  of  taking  omens  from  words  was  of  great  antiquity  (Od.  xx.  181.)  ; but 
the  quotation  of  expressions  which  were  either  of  good  or  bad  presage,  would  be  endless. 

The  Grecian  augurs  were  clothed  in  white,  having,  when  they  made  observations,  a 
crown  of  gold  upon  their  beads.  They  generally  carried  about  with  them  tablets,  on 
which  they  wrote  the  names  and  flights  of  the  birds,  &c.  and  at  the  moment  of  taking 
the  omens,  they  kept  their  faces  to  the  north  ; all  appearances  in  the  east,  from  its  being 
the  quarter  in  which  the  sun  rises,  being  accounted  fortunate,  and  in  tire  west,  inauspi- 
cious. The  symbol  of  the  augurs  was  a staff  (fifuas)  a little  bent  at  the  end. 

Apollo,  under  the  direction  of  Jupiter,  presided  over  every  kind  of  divination. 

143.]  (jXYTEMNESTRA.  Wife  of  Agamemnon.  (See  Agamemnon.) 

159. — Gjfics  razed.]  (See  II.  is.  432.) 

161.]  I LION.  Troy. 

167. — My  prize.]  Chryseis. 

168. — TAiar.]  Briaeis. 

1T7.J  AJAX.  Son  of  Telamon  and  Peribtra,  daughter  of  Alcathous,  king  of  Megara. 

He  was  the  bravest,  except  Achilles,  of  all  the  Greeks;  but,  like  him,  was  of  an  impe- 
rious and  ungovernable  spirit.  In  other  peculiarities  of  their  history  there  was  also  a 
striking  resemblance.  At  the  birth  of  Ajax,  Hercules  wrapped  him  in  the  skin  of  the 
Nemrean  lion,  and  thus  rendered  bis  body  invulnerable  in  every  part  of  it,  except  that 
which  was  left  exposed  by  the  aperture  in  the  skin  caused  by  the  wound  the  animal  had 
received  from  Hercules.  To  Ajax  fell  the  lot  of  opposing  Hector,  when  that  hero,  at  the 
instigation  of  Apollo  and  Minerva,  had  challenged  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks  to  single 
combat.  The  glory  of  the  antagonists  was  equal  in  the  engagement ; and,  at  parting, 
they  exchanged  arms,  the  baldrick  of  Ajax  serving,  most  singularly,  ns  the  instrument  by 
which  Hector  was,  after  his  fail,  attached  to  the  car  of  Achilles.  In  the  games,  cele- 
brated by  Achilles  in  honour  of  Patroclus,  Ajax  (as  commentators  have  remarked)  was 
unsuccessful,  although  he  was  a competitor  on  not  less  than  three  occasions  ; in  hurling 
the  quoit;  in  wrestling;  and  in  single  combat  with  arms.  At  the  death  of  Achilles,  Ajsx, 
according  to  Homer,  disputed  the  pof session  of  his  arms  with  lilysscs  ; and  upon  the 
success  of  the  latter  in  the  contest,  Ajax  became  so  infuriated,  that,  in  a lit  of  delirium, 
be  slaughtered  all  the  sheep  in  the  camp,  under  the  delusion  that  his  rival,  and  tho 
Alridse,  who  had  favoured  his  cause,  were  the  objects  of  his  attack.  When  reason 
returned,  Ajax,  from  mortification  and  despair,  put  an  end  to  Iris  life  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  siege.  The  sword  which  he  used  as  the  instrument  of  his  death,  bad  been 
among  the  arms  exchanged  with  Hector  ; and  thus,  by  a singular  fatality,  the  present, 
mutually  conferred,  contributed  to  their  mutual  destruction.  This  transaction  is  very 
differently  reported  ; some  being  of  opinion  that  it  was  Ibc  Palladium  which  was  the 
subject  of  dispute  between  Ajax  and  Ulysses  ; that  Ulysses,  in  concert  with  Agamemnon, 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated;  and  that  the  soothsayer  Chalcas,  upon  la ing  consulted, 
declared  that  his  impiety  rendered  him  unworthy  of  funeral  honours.  Strabo,  and  others, 
affirm,  that  the  Greeks  erecled  a magnificent  lonih  (which  was  visited  by  Alexander  the 
Great)  to  his  memory,  at  Rlueteum  ; while  Sophocles,  whose  authority  is  followed  by 
Horace,  states,  that  he  remained  without  sepulture. 

177 — Prize.]  T ecmkssa,  daughter  of  Telcutas,  or  Teuthras,  a Phrygian  prince.  Slit 
became  the  captive,  and  afterwards  the  wife,  of  Ajax,  at  the  time  the  Greeks  ravaged  the  « 
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towns  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Troy  ; and  was  mother  of  a son  nomad  Eurysaces,  who 
succeeded  Telamon  upon  tlio  throne  of  the  island  of  Salamif. 

178. — Ulysses * sprils.]  Laodice,  daughter  of  Cycnus,  son  of  Neptune. 

178.]  ULYSSES.  A king  of  tire  islands  of  Ithaca  and  Dulichium ; son  of  Laertes 
and  Anticlea;  husband  of  Penelope  (daughter  of  lean  us)  ; and  father  of  Telemachus. 
He  was  one  of  the  unsuccessful  suitors  of  Helen,  and  was  therefore  included  uuder  the 
common  obligation  of  joining  the  other  Grecian  princes  in  their  expedition  against  Troy. 
From  his  great  attachment,  however,  to  Penelope  (see  Od.  xviii.  293 — 315.),  whom  be 
had  recently  married,  he  manifested  much  reluctance  to  obey  the  general  summons  ; and 
even  affected  insanity,  in  order  to  accomplish  ths  desired  end  of  remaining  in  lth&ca« 
Palamedes  was  accordingly  despatched  thither  by  the  Greeks  to  urge  Ulysses  to  repair 
to  the  held  : he  fouud  the  prince  ploughing  on  the  sea  shore,  sowing  salt  instead  of  corn, 
and,  by  the  stratagem  of  placing  Tclemacbus  in  the  furrow,  immediately  before  the 
plough,  detected  the  counterfeited  madness,  as  Ulysses  no  sooner  beheld  the  situation  of 
his  child,  than  he  hastened  to  remove  him  from  the  impending  peril ; and,  by  this  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  reason,  betrayed  his  real  state.  He,  after  this,  entered  cordially 
into  the  design  of  the  confederate  princes,  and  was  distinguished  during  the  whole  of  the 
Trojan  war  by  his  superior  wisdom  and  sagacity.  His  discovery  of  the  retreat  of 
Achilles  ; his  successful  expedition  to  Lemnos  ; his  removal  of  the  Palladium  from  Troy, 
in  concert  with  Diomed,  and  his  enmity  to  Palamedes,  are  given  under  Achilles,  Phi 
loctetes,  Troy,  and  Palamedes.  It  appears  (from  Od.  iv.  335,  etc.)  that,  on  one  occa- 
sion, he  entered  Troy  in  the  disguise  of  a beggar,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  the 
city,  and  was  discovered  by  Helen,  who  favoured  bis  escape.  The  adventures  of  Ulysses, 
on  his  voyage  to  Ithaca,  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  the  account  of  his  arrival  in 
his  dominions,  constitute  the  principal  subject  of  Huuicr's  Odyssey.  His  death,  which 
is  said  to  have  happened  about  sixteen  years  after  his  return,  is  generally  ascribed  to  his 
son  Telegon us,  who  killed  him  without  knowing  who  he  was,  in  a contlict  which  arose 
upon  the  defence  of  the  property  of  their  subjects  by  Ulysses  and  Telenmchus,  when 
Telegonus,  being  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca,  and  destitute  of  provisions,  plun- 
dered some  of  its  inhabitants.  This  prince,  who  had  been  bom  and  educated  in  the 
island  of  A£sa,  by  his  mother,  Circe  (see  Circe),  had  embarked  for  Ithaca  with  a view  of 
introducing  himself  to  the  knowledge  of  his  father.  After  the  unfortunate  catastrophe 
which  frustrated  this  scheme,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  accompanied  by  Penelope 
and  Tclemachus ; bis  nuptials  with  the  widowed  queen  being,  as  it  is  said,  celebrated  by 
order  of  Minerva.  Iialus  (see  I talus)  was  the  fruit  of  this  union,  as  well  as,  according 
to  some,  a daughter  of  the  name  of  Mninilia,  to  whom  the  descent  of  the  patrician  family 
of  the  Momilii  at  Home  is  traced.  The  foundation  of  Tusculuxn  and  Tibur  is  attributed 
to  Telegonus.  The  antiqu&Tian,  (sortie,  mentions  a coin,  upon  which  Ulysses  is  repre- 
sented with  a spear  in  his  hand,  bis  right  foot  ou  a wheel,  and  a column,  upon  which  is 
bis  helmet,  near  him.  Ulyssep  was  among  die  hunters  of  the  (Jalydonian  boar  (see  Od. 
xix.  402—543.) 

The  more  general  names  of  Ulysses  are  the  following : — • 

Alolioes,  from  his  ancestor  JEolus. 

Aj.com execs,  from  Alcomene,  a town  of  ltkacn. 

Dvlichjcs,  frotn  the  island  Dulichium. 

Ithacus,  from  Iihacu. 

Nehitius,  from  Acritos,  a mountain  of  Ithaca. 

Utis,  Gr.  from  Ids  large  ears;  according  to  Photius. 

187. — Cretans  king.]  Idomeneus. 

192. — The  god.]  Apollo. 

198.— In  the  tuder  ages,  when  the  military  art  was  not  much  known,  and 
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fortified  placet  were  seldom  taken  but  by  a protracted  blockade,  to  lit  in  ambush  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  therefore  the  most  honourable  services.  In  the 
same  manner  the  savage  tribes  of  America  make  the  chief  part  of  valour  and  fortitude  to 
consist  in  the  patience,  toil,  and  danger  incident  upon  skilfully  conducting  an  ambuscade. 

201.]  PHTHIA.  This  Phtbia  was  the  birth-place  of  Achilles.  Pbtbia  is  by  some 
supposed  to  be  rather  a tract  than  a town  : it  was  situated  between  Alos  and  Hellas,  in 
Thessaly.  The  Phtliians  (of  Acba>aii  race),  generally  speaking,  seem  to  have  been 
settled  in  various  places,  as  for  instance,  the  settlers  under  Protesilaus  and  Philoctetes 
are  called  Phtliians.  (See  Phtbinns,  II.  xiii.  SCI.)  The  term  Phtliiotes  strictly  designates 
the  Phtliians,  who  were  subject  to  Achilles. 

201. — Walls  of  rocks.]  The  mountains  of  Thessaly;  those  more  especially  which 
extend  along  the  shore. 

210. — Toy  brother.]  Menelaus. 

222.]  THESSALIA.  l.'sed  in  this  line,  for  Phthia. 

229. — Kings  the  god’s  distinguished  care.]  " Homer  often  uses  to  call  his  kingB  by 
such  epithets  as,  born  of  the  gods ; nursed  by  Jo  re;  by  which  he  points  out  to  themselves 
the  offices  they  were  ordained  fur ; and  to  their  people,  the  reverence  that  should  be  paid 
to  them.’*  P. 

239.]  MYRMIDONS.  The  Myrmidons  (a  branch  of  the  lonians)  inhabited  the 
southern  part  of  rEmonia  or  Thessaly,  and  were  among  the  troops  that  accompanied 
Achilles  to  the  Trojan  war.  The  myrmidons  derived  their  name  from  Myrmidon , the 
father  of  Actor  (the  father  of  Mencslius),  who  was  of  Asolinn  origin.  Some  authors  state 
that  the  My  rniidons  were  a colony  under  Peleus  from  rF.gina,  the  kingdom  of  .Eacns. 
That  island  having  been  depopulated  by  a pestilence,  Jupiter  repaired  the  ravages  by 
transforming  the  ants  (in  Greek,  murtner)  into  men ; the  name  of  Myrmidons  being 
given  to  its  new  inhabitants.  In  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  Pope  here  designates  the 
Myrmidons,  rarth-bom. 

210.]  BR1SEIS.  A patronymic  of  Hippodamia  or  I-yrnesseis,  the  daughter  of  Btiscs, 
higli-pricst  of  Jupiter  at  Pcdasa,  a town  of  Curia.  She  was  remarkable  for  tier  beauty, 
aud  was  the  wife  of  Mines,  who  was  killed  in  the  siege  carried  on  by  Achilles  against 
Lyraessus.  (See  Achilles.) 

201.]  MINERVA.  The  ancients  acknowledge  stvernl  goddesses  of  this  name  ; but 
the  Minerva,  to  whom  are  attributed  all  the  properties  and  qualities  of  the  goddess  of 
wisdom,  of  war,  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  is  generally  reputed  to  have  sprung  armed 
from  the  brain  of  Jupiter.  This  fiction  is  unknow  n to  Homer  and  Hesiod,  who  speak  of 
Minerva  simply  as  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  ; amt  perhaps  from  their  silence  as  to  the 
mother  of  Minerva,  the  preceding  fable  may  have  arisen.  In  the  enumeration  of  the 
deities  of  this  name,  the  following  are  the  most  known  ; vis.  The  mother  of  the  Egyptian 
Apollo ; a daughter  of  the  Nile;  of  Jupiter  and  the  nymph  Coryphc  (see  Corfu  among 
her  names);  of  Vulcan;  of  Saturn ; of  the  giant  Pallas  andTitania  (one  of  the  Oceanides)  ; 
and  of  Neptune  and  Tritonia  (nymph  of  the  lake  Tritonis).  Minerva  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  one  among  the  divinities  who  w as  suffered  to  participate  in  the  authority 
and  prerogatives  of  the  god  of  heaven.  Among  her  peculiar  attributes,  she  possessed 
the  power  of  hurling  the  thunders  of  Jupiter,  of  prolonging  the  life  of  man,  of  bestowing 
tile  gift  of  prophecy,  and  of  conferring  universal  happiness.  Slie  was  one  of  the  three 
goddesses  who  submitted  her  beauty  to  the  judgment  of  Paris  (see  Juno);  aud  her 
enmity  to  the  Trojans,  notwithstanding  the  claim  which  the  Palladium  gave  them  to  her 
protection,  is  thence  accounted  for.  The  actions  and  exploits  by  which  she  is  distinguished 
are  numerous  ; but  among  the  circumaianccs  recorded  of  her  ns  most  worthy  of  attention, 
is  the  contest  which  arose  between  her  and  Neptune  respecting  the  name  to  be  given  to 
the  city  built  by  Theseus ; Crcrops  having  originally  nominated  her  tutelary  deify  of 
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tha  twelve  districts  which  formed  hi*  kingdom.  (See  Athene.)  It  was  determined,  in  u 
asaembly  of  the  gods,  that  the  dilute  should  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  claimant  who 
should  confer  the  most  beneficial  present  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  soil  on  which  they 
were  anxious  to  establish  their  respective  worship.  Neutune,  by  striking  the  earth  with 
bis  trident,  caused  a sea  to  appear,  according  to  the  account  of  Apollodorus  ; but  accord- 
ing to  that  of  Pausanias,  a horse  ; while  Minerva  produced  an  olive-tree.  The  victory 
was  adjudged  to  Minerva,  upon  the  plea  that  the  olive,  being  the  emblem  of  peace,  is 
preferable  to  the  hoise,  which  is  the  symbol  of  war.  Her  Greek  name  of  Athens  was 
accoidiogly  assigned  to  tne  city.  The  no.-ship  of  Minetva  was  universal ; but  site  was 
more  particularly  held  sacied  at  Athens,  at  Sais,  at  Rhodes,  anti  in  the  island  of  Naxos  ; 
in  the  two  last  of  which  places  her  temples  were  magnificent.  At  AthenB,  the  most 
solemn  festivals,  celebra.od  in  her  honour,  were  the  Panathenara.  (See  Theseus.)  Her 
reptesentniion,  as  .he  goddess  of  war,  by  Homer  (XI.  v.  904 — 940.),  is  most  sublime.  She 
is  otherwise  depicted  ^sce  II.  vi.  1 15.)  with  a majestic  and  yet  serene  ait,  and  in  a sitting 
posture  ; but  she  is  seldom  without  a helmet,  a spear,  a shield,  and  the  regis.  The  dying 
head  of  Medusa  is  upon  her  shield,  and  sometimes  upon  her  breast-plate  and  helmet, 
with  living  serpents  writhing  tumid  it.  The  ornaments  of  her  helmet  are  differently 
described  by  antiquarians  ; on  some  medals  it  is  surmounted  by  a chariot  drawn  by  four 
houses  ; on  others  by  a serpent  with  winding  spires,  or  a cock.  As  the  Isis  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  pioclsimed  the  season  of  the  year,  when  the  husbandmen  were  to  apply 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  fabrication  of  linen,  she  was  represented  sitting  on  a pedes- 
tal with  a weavet’s  beam  in  her  right  hand.  As  the  Isis  of  Sais,  site  appears  armed,  stand- 
ing on  a globe  (the  symbol  of  the  universe),  with  a spear  in  her  left  hand  and  an  owl 
(the  symbol  of  the  evening  sacrifice)  at  her  feet.  Among  animals,  the  serpent  was 
sacred  to  her;  among  birds,  the  owl  ant'  the  cock  ; among  plants,  the  olive  ; and  of 
months,  that  of  March.  The  mote  general  appellations  of  Mineiva  are  the  following  : — 

Adporika,  Apouiuna,  or  Asporisa,  from  her  temple  upon  a steep  mountain  near 
Pergaruos  in  Phrygia,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Mount  Ids.  This  name  is  also  given  to 
Cybele. 

cEtherea,  Gr.  in  tefeience  to  her  statue,  the  Palladium,  which  had  fallen  front  tliw 

sines. 

Aoelia,  Gr.  presiding  over  spoilt  won  in  battle. 

Ac.  Macros,  from  Aglauros,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops. 

Aoorea,  Gr.  presiding  over  markets:  she  was  worshipped  under  this  name  at  Sparta. 

Agrotera,  from  sacrifices  offered  to  tier  at  Agra,  in  Attica. 

Alalcosiexeis,  an  appellation  which  Minerva  received,  eitlrei  from  die  sculptor  Alai- 
coincne,  who  made  a statue  of,  and  introduced  her  worship  iutu  a city  he  built  in  Bareli*  ; 
or,  as  others  assert,  frum  the  aid  afforded  by  her  to  those  whom  site  took  under  her  pro- 
tection, as  in  the  instance  of  her  rescuing  Hercules  from  the  persecution  of  Juno.  Under 
the  latter  character,  the  Megarcans  have  represented  her  statue  in  the  temple  of  tire 
Olympian  Jupiter,  in  the  altitude  of  defending  the  edifice. 

Alcideme,  Gr.  strength  of  the  people. 

Alcides,  Gr.  from  a word,  imply  ing  strength:  she  was  worshipped  under  this  name  in 
Macedonia. 

A lea,  from  her  temple  built  by  A lens,  son  of  Aphidas,  at  Tegtea,  in  Arcadia. 

Amphcra,  (Urine  influence,  a name  given  her  by  Lycophroo. 

Akemotis,  Gr.  influencing  the  winds. 

Ai'aturia,  Gr.  from  a festival  celebrated  under  that  name,  in  honour  of  Bacchus  Me- 
lanaigis,  during  which,  sacrifices  were  also  offered  to  Minerva,  Jupiter,  and  Venus. 

Area,  Gr.  from  her  temple  on  Mars's  hill. 

ARMirxitA  Dea,  Lat.  the  goddess  who  bears  arms. 
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Aiuipotens,  Lat.  her  name  when  invoked  as  the  goddess  of  armt. 

Asia,  worshipped  upon  a mountain  of  that  name  in  Laconia. 

Astyris,  worshipped  at  Jar  yin,  a town  of  Phoenicia. 

Atiieka,  her  Greek  name. 

Aeus,  l Gr.  from  a word,  signifying  flute,  the  invention  of  which  is,  by  some,  as- 
Aolon,  I cribed  to  her. 

A yiop.vsas,  Gr.  the  arenger.  A temple  was  raised  to  her  under  this  name  at  Sparta 
by  Hercules,  after  he  had  taken  vengeance  upon  Hippocoon,  the  brother  of  Tyndarua, 
king  of  Sparta. 

Belisama,  from  a Gaulish  word,  signifying,  Queen  of  Hcaren  : she  was  worshipped 
under  this  name  among  the  Gault. 

Beli.ipotens,  Lat.  one  of  her  names  as  goddess  of  war. 

Bcdea,  from  the  Budii,  a people  of  Media. 

Gr.  counsellor. 

CaSARDIEICBIS. 

C.vsia,  Lat.  from  the  gray  colour  of  her  eyes.  This  colour  was  supposed  to  imply 
something  warlike  and  ferocious. 

Cabya,  from  the  town  Carya,  in  Arcadia. 

Catcliana,  from  Catulus,  who  dedicated  a standard  to  her. 

Cf.cropia,  from  Cecropia,  the  original  name  of  Athena. 

Celepthea,  Gr.  from  a slreel.  Ulysses  dedicated  a statue  to  her  under  this  name, 
in  commemoration  of  his  destruction  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  Minerva  having,  in  some 
particular  street,  promised  liim  such  a victory. 

CHALcmus,  v 

Chai.cidica,  > from  her  brazen  temple  at  Chalcis  in  Eu’xea. 

Chalciotis,  J 

Ciialinistes,  Gr.  from  a name  under  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Corinth,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  having  bridled  the  horse  Pegasus  for  Bellerophon. 

Cualonitis,  from  Chalonitis,  a country  of  Media. 

CunrsoLosicHOs,  Gr.  bearing  a golden  lance. 

CisstA,  her  name  in  the  citadel  of  Epidaunis. 

CoRasiA.orComiA.oneof  the  names  assigned  to  her  by  the  Arcadians,  as  the  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  the  nymph  Coryphe. 

Cor  r piiAOENEs,  Gr.  headborn,  from  her  issuing  from  Jupiter’s  brain. 

Corvpuasia,  her  name  at  Coryyhasium,  a promontory  of  Peloponnesus. 

Cranea,  her  came  in  a temple  near  Elatea,  a town  of  Phocis. 

Ckatia,  from  Cratia,  a city  of  Bithynia. 

Cr  parissia,  her  name  at  Cyparissia,  a town  of  Peloponnesus. 

Cvrestes,  Gr.  of  authority. 

Eantide,  her  name  in  the  citadel  of  Megara. 

Eirestophore,  Gr.  bearer  of  peaee. 

Khoame,  1 Gr.  her  names  in  Pausanias  ; expressive  of  her  having  invented  various 
F.rg  a ns,  t arts,  especially  weaving  and  spinning. 

Em  via,  Gr.  the  direr  ; her  name  in  a part  of  the  province  of  Megaris,  upon  the  sea 
shore,  denominated  the  rock  of  Minerva. 

Fr.cwales,  Lat.  the  same  as  Chaliniates  (see  Chalinistes,  above.) 

Gioawtophontis,  Gr.  giant-slayer;  she  having  assisted  Jupiter  against  the  giants. 
Glavcopis,  Gr.  (same  as  C.vsia,  above.) 

Gobconia,  from  Perseus  being  armed  with  her  shield  when  he  conquered  the  Gorgon. 
Goroophora,  Gr.  Gorgon-bearcr ; from  her  wgis,  on  which  was  the  head  of  the 
Gorgon  Medusa. 
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Herm  Athens,  a statue  which  jointly  represented  Minerva  and  Mercury.  The  robe, 
the  helmet,  and  the  n*gi«t  designate!  the  goddess ; and  the  cock,  under  the  tuft  of  feather*-, 
the  wings  upon  the  helmet,  and  the  form  of  the  shoulders,  were  indicative  of  the  god. 

Hippa,  Gr.  from  her  skill  in  horsemanship. 

Hippoletis,  her  name  at  Hippola , a town  of  Laconia. 

Hoplosmia,  Gr.  the  name  assigned  to  her  by  the  Elians  when  armed  from  head  to 
foot. 

Hospita,  Lat.  one  of  her  epithets  at  Sparta. 

Hygi£a,  Gr.  goddess  of  heallh. 

Ismema,  from  the  river  Ismenus , in  Bccotia. 

Itonia,  a name  under  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Coroncn,  in  Bccotia,  in  a temple 
common  to  her  and  to  i’lulus. 

Larissea,  from  the  Larissas,  a river  of  Peloponnesus. 

Lemnia,  one  of  the  names  under  Which  she  was  worshipped  in  the  citadel  at  Athens, 
her  statue,  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Phidias,  having  been  there  consecrated  by  the 

Lemnians. 

Lin  nr  a,  her  name  at  Lindas  in  Rhodes. 

Luscima,  Lat.  (see  Aulon,  above.) 

M achinatrix,  Lat.  one  of  her  names  in  Arcadia  ; inventress  of  arts. 

Mater  a,  the  name  under  which  she  was  invoked  when  spears  were  cousecrated  to  her. 
The  tnatera  was  a sort  of  arrow  in  use  among  the  Gauls. 

Mkcuamca,  Gr.  skilful , inventive  ; the  name  under  which  she  was  invoked  upon  the 
erection  of  towns. 

Medica,  Lat.  the  name  under  which  she  was  invoked  at  Rome,  as  goddess  of  medicine. 

Mera,  from  Mera,  one  of  the  Asia?,  who  was  changed  into  a dog  by  Diana,  for  having, 
while  attending  her  in  the  chase,  been  carried  off  by  Jupiter  under  the  form  of  Minerva. 

Metis,  Gr.  meed  or  meet  signified  divine  wisdom  among  the  Egyptians ; and  was 
represented  under  the  symbol  of  a beautiful  female  countenance  surrounded  with  serpents. 

Montana,  Lat.  from  her  worship  on  a mountain  of  Phrygia  (see  Adporina,  above.) 

Musica  (sec  Aulon,  above.) 

Narcea,  from  Xarceus,  a son  of  Bacchus,  who  erected  a temple  to  her  in  Elis. 

Neith,  one  of  her  names  in  Egypt. 

Nemanoum,  one  of  her  most  ancient  names  among  the  Greeks. 

Nike,  Gr.  victory : under  this  name  she  had  a temple  at  Athens,  in  memory  of  tin* 
success  of  Theseus  in  Crete. 

Nitocris,  one  of  her  Egyptian  epithets. 

OctiA,  her  name  in  Phoenicia. 

Ofhti.alm.ti.,  l Gr  elje.presener_ 

Optiletis,  y 

Organa,  Gr.  mechanist. 

Oxyderce,  Gr.  of  piercing  eyes. 

Pconia,  an  epithet  applied  to  her  in  the  stadium  of  Oropus. 

Pacifera,  Lat.  bearer  of  peace;  so  named  apon  one  of  the  medals  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius. 

Pallas,  the  name  under  which  she  ivas  invoked  as  the  goddess  of  war.  Some  derive 
it  from  the  Titan  Pallas,  whom  she  killed,  and  in  whose  skin  she  was  clad. 

Pallknis,  from  Pallene,  a village  of  Atlica. 

Panaciilis,  Gr.  protectress  of  all  the  Achaians. 

Pandrosia,  from  Pandrosia,  a daughter  ofCccropt. 

Pania,  one  of  her  names  at  Argos. 

Par  fa,  Gr.  the  name  of  one  of  her  statues,  on  the  road  from  Sparta  into  Arcadia. 
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Parthenos,  Gr.  from  her  perpetual  celibacy. 

Perspicax,  Lat.  a name  by  which  she  ffj«  worshipped  at  Argcs,  in  a temple  dedi- 
cated to  her  by  Diomede*. 

Polias,  Gr.  protectress  of  the  city  of  Athens. 

Poliuchos,  Gr.  presiding  over  toicni  or  ciiadels : one  of  ftor  names  at  Athens. 
PnasTcs,  Lat.  ckigf. 

Phosiachorma,  Gr.  Itasting  to  battle ; her  name  upon  the  mountain  Buporthmos.  in 
Peloponnesus, 

Pbonoa,  Gr.  provident ; her  name  in  a temple  at  the  gates  of  Delphi. 

Pylotis,  Gr.  from  the  custom  of  placing  her  image  over  ihe  gates  of  cities,  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  Mars  was  fixed  over  those  of  suburbs  ; implying  that,  if  it  were 
necessary  to  havo  recourse  to  arms  to  repel  any  enemy  without,  it  was  to  her  wisdom  they 
must  refer  within. 

Sais,  from  Sais  in  the  Delta,  where  sh : was  worshipped  with  very  particular  solemnity. 
Salpioa,  Gr.  (See  Aulon,  above.) 

Salpinx,  Gr.  Minerva  had  a temple  at  Corinth  under  this  title,  built  by  Iiegclaus, 
son  of  Tyrrhenus,  to  honour  tlte  memory  of  his  father,  the  inventor  of  the  trumpet. 
Sciras,  from  Sciras,  one  of  the  ancicqt  names  of  the  island  /Kgina, 

Sellasian  or  Syllanian.  (See  these  appellations  under  Jupiter.) 

Sica,  one  of  her  Phoenician  epithets.  Cadmus  transported  the  image  of  her  so  called, 
from  Phoenicia  to  Thebes. 

SoTzrnA,  Gr.  preserver. 

Strikias,  Gt.  from  a word  signifying  strength. 

Sthatea,  Gr.  warlike. 

Su nias,  from  Sunium,  a promontory  of  Attica.  (Sec  Od,  iii.  352.) 

Telcbinia,  one  of  her  names  in  Bwotia.  She  was  so  called  from  the  Telikines, 
magicians  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  who  were  descended  from  her  and  Apollo. 
Titbsonia,  her  name  at  Tithronium  in  Phocis. 

7 ivitooenia,  1 Qr  as  ncar  t|(e  r;,er  Tritouis  in  Afiica. 

Tritonia,  r 
Trompra. 

Unca,  her  name  among  the  Phumicians. 

Gnigena,  Lat.  as  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  alune. 

Virago,  Lat.  as  having  the  courage  of  a man. 

Zosteuia,  Gr.  girt  or  armed  for  battle. 

Among  the  epithets  applied  to  Minerva  by  Homer  and  Virgil,  are  — 

Progeny  of  Jore,  II.  i.  2T3. 

Bine-eyed  maid,  ib.  291. 

Warlike  maid,  ib.  519. 

Pallas,  ii.  203. 

Martial  maid,  ib.  210. 

Queen  of  tear,  iv.  28. 

War's  fierce  goddess,  ib.  595. 

Tk’  Athenian  maid,  v.  987. 

Immortal  maid,  ib.  1010. 

Power  of  wisdom,  viii.  38. 

HVi  triumphant  maid,  ib.  422. 

Great  queen  of  arms,  ix.  337. 

Celestial  maid,  ib.  3-15. 

Her  whose  fury  bathes  the  world  wilh  gore,  ib.  653. 

Heaven-born  maid,  Od.  i.  138. 

Cl.  Man.  G 
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Martial  goddess,  Od.  ii.  429. 

Athena,  iii.  65. 

Daughter  divine  of  Jove,  ib.  1003. 

Guardian  goddess  of  the  wise,  x iii.  2C7. 

Her  whose  arms  display  the  shield  of  Jorc,  XYiii.  277. 

Virgin  power,  xxii.  301. 

Patroness  of  arms,  ASn.  xi.  729. 

262. — Sister  and  wife  of  Jore.]  J uno. 

271. — Atreus'  so*.]  Agamemnon. 

213,-Progeny  of  Jore.  I Minerva. 

291. — Blue-eyed  maid.  > 

309. — Now  by  this  stured  sce/Hre.]  " Homer  hat,  in  the  process  of  this  description, 
assigned  reasons  why  it  is  proper  for  the  occasion  that  Achilles  should  swear  by  tlie 
sceptre,  which  may  be  seen  by  considering  it  symbolically.  First, that,  as  the  wood  being 
cut  from  the  tree,  will  never  reunite  and  flourish,  so  neither  should  (heir  amity  ever  flourish 
again,  after  they  were  divided  by  this  contention.  Secondly,  that,  a sceptre  being  the 
mark  of  power  and  symbol  of  justice,  to  swear  by  it  might,  in  effect,  be  construed  swearing 
hj  the  god  of  power,  and  by  justice  itself ; and  accordingly  it  is  spoken  of  by  Aristotle, 
S.  I.  Polit.  as  a usual  solemn  oath  of  kings.”  P. — (See  an  imitation  of  this  passage, 
Ar'.n.  xii.  310.) 

319.]  HECTOR,  the  captain  of  all  the  Trojan  forces,  was  the  son  of  king  Priam  ami 
Hecuba,  husband  of  Andromache,  and  father  of  Astyanax.  Homer  describes  him  as 
being  the  most  powerful,  and  valiant,  and  the  most  amiable  of  his  countrymen  (see  note  to 
II.  xxii.  317.),  and  as  having  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  his  conflicts  with 
Ajsx,  Diumcd,  and  all  the  most  formidable  of  the  Greeks.  The  oracles  had  decreed  that 
Troy  would  never  be  destroyed  as  long  as  Hector  lived  : the  Greeks,  therefore,  after  the 
death  of  Patroclua  (see  Achilles,  Patroclus)  made  a grand  struggle,  under  the  command 
of  Achilles  ; and,  by  the  intervention  of  Minerva,  who  assumed  the  shape  of  Deipliobus 
(II.  xxii.  291.),  in  order  to  urge  Hector,  contrary  to  the  remonstrances  of  Prism  and 
Hecuba,  to  encounter  the  Grecian  cltief,  the  death  of  the  Trojan  hero  (II.  xxii.  453.)  ac- 
complished the  doom  of  the  empire. 

The  poem  terminates  with  the  ransom  of  the  body  of  Hector ; the  lamentations  of 
Andromache,  Hecuba,  and  Helen  ; and  the  solemnities  of  the  funeral.  The  Trajans  (raid 
him  divine  honours  after  death  ; and,  upon  their  coins,  represented  him  in  a car  drawn 
by  two  horses,  liolding  a spear  in  one  hand  and  the  palladium  in  the  other. 

Hector  was  also  named  Eurydamas,  widely-conquering. 

330.  — Pylian  sage.]  Nestor. 

331. ]  NESTOR.  One  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Neleus  and  Cliloris,  nephew  of  Pclia«,  and 
grandson  of  Neptune.  He  is  called  the  Pylian  sage,  from  bis  birth-place,  Pylos.  (See 
Pylos.)  Nestor  was  the  only  one  of  his  family  who,  from  having  taken  no  part  in  the 
war  which  was  carried  on  against  Hercules,  in  favour  of  Augias,  king  of  Elis,  escaped  the 
wrath  of  that  hero.  He  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Pylos,  which  comprehended 
all  the  territory  of  the  Messenians  (see  further,  note  to  Od.  iii.  S.) ; and,  though  at  a very 
advanced  age,  led  his  subjects  to  the  Trojan  war,  in  which  he  particularly  distinguished 
himself,  among  the  Grecian  chiefs,  by  his  eloquence  and  wisdom.  Indeed,  by  the 
picture  drawn  of  him  in  the  Iliad,  as  well  as  by  the  description  contained  in  the  Odyssey 
of  his  tranquil,  virtuous,  and  useful  life,  it  would  appear  that  Homer  meant  to  display  in 
bis  character  the  greatest  perfection  of  which  Imman  nature  is  capable.  The  most 
conspicuous  enterprises  in  which  Nestor  bore  a part  prior  to  the  Trojan  war,  were  the 
chace  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  the  war  of  the  Pylians  against  the  Elians,  and  the  battle 
between  the  Lapiths  and  the  Centaurs.  (See  Centaurs.)  Some  have  placed  him  among 
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the  Argonauts.  N cut  or  married  Eurytlice,  the  daughter  of  Clymenus  (or  as  sonic  say, 
Auaxibia,  the  sister  of  Agamemnon),  and  had  seven  sous  and  two  daughters ; viz.  Perseus, 
Stra'icus,  Aretus,  Echephron,  Pisistratus,  Antilochus,  and  Tlimsyraodes,  Pixidice  and 
Polycaste,  who  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  Pisidice,  mentioned  by  Horner.  The  manner 
and  time  of  tlie  death  of  Nestor,  according  to  the  best  authors,  arc  unknown,  although 
some  have  chosen  to  ascribe  to  biiu  the  building  and  settliug  in  the  town  Metapontum 
in  Italy,  after  the  Trojan  war,  while  others  affirm  that  ho  died  at  Pylos.  Nestor  is  also 
called  Nkleius,  from  bis  father  Neleus. 

'•  The  commentators  make  not  Nestor  to  have  lived  three  hundred  years  (according  to 
Ovid’s  opinion) ; they  take  the  word  ‘ generation’  not  to  signify  a century  or  age  of  the 
world  ; but  a generation,  or  compass  of  time  in  which  one  set  of  men  flourish,  which,  in 
the  common  computation,  is  thirty  years ; and  is  here  translated  as  much  the  more 
probable. 

u From  what  Nestor  says  in  his  speech,  Mad.  Dacier  computes  the  age  he  was  of  at 
the  end  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  fight  of  the  Lapithm  and  Centaurs  fell  out  fifty-five 
or  fifty-six  years  before  the  war  of  Troy  : the  quarrel  of  Agamemnon  and  Achilles 
happened  in  the  tenth  and  last  year  of  that  war.  It  was  then  sixty-five  or  sixty-six  years 
since  Nestor  fought  against  the  Centaurs ; he  was  capable  at  that  time  of  giving  counsel ; 
so  that  one  cannot  imagine  him  to  have  been  under  twenty  : from  whence  it  will  appear 
that  he  was  now  almost  arrived  to  the  conclusion  of  his  third  age,  and  about  fourscore 
and  five  or  fourscore  and  six  years  of  age.”  P. 

335. — His  native  realm .]  Pylos. 

347. ]  PIR1THOUS.  This  celebrated  chief,  mentioned  by  Nestor  in  bis  enumeration 
of  the  warriors  who  flourished  in  liis  younger  days,  was  son  of  Ixion,  and,  according  to 
some,  of  Dia  ; he  was  king  of  the  Lapillire,  and  husband  of  the  celebrated  Hippodamia 
daughter  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  llis  history  is  entirely  incorporated  with  that  of  hia 
friend  Theseus,  and  of  the  Centaurs.  Pirithous  is  also  called  Ixionides. 

348. ]  DRYAS.  A Greek  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  between  the  Lapilhae 
and  the  Centaurs. 

348.]  CENEUS,  C.ENEUS,  or  CAiNIS.  Son  of  Elatus  (thence  called  Prolks 
Ei-steia)  and  Laodice  (daughter  of  Cinyras),  and  one  of  the  Lapitlise  chiefs.  lie  was 
originally  a female,  and  bad  obtained  from  Neptune  the  privilege  of  exchanging  hia  sex, 
and  of  becoming  a warrior  and  invulnerable,  lu  this  newr  sex  he  became  celebrated  for  hi* 
valour  and  bis  exploits  in  the  war  against  the  Centaurs.  He  offended  J upiter,  and  was 
changed  by  him  into  a bird.  Virgil  represents  Cencus  under  a female  form  among  the 
nymphs  in  the  Mournful  Fields,  (.fin.  vi.  609.) 

319.]  THESEUS.  This  celebrated  king  of  Athens  is  here  mentioned  by  Nestor  in 
the  enumeration  which  he  makes  of  the  warlike  race  of  heroes  whom  he  had  led  to  the 
bunt  of  the  Calydoniau  boar,  and  to  the  war  of  the  Lapithm  against  the  Centaurs.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity  ; and,  though  the  traditions  respecting 
him  are  abundantly  mixed  with  fable,  they  are  yet  considered,  from  their  correspondence 
with  the  annals  of  Attica  of  the  same  period,  more  worthy  of  credit  than  those  of  any 
other  individual  of  the  remote  age  in  which  he  lived.  Plutarch,  by  allowing  him  a place 
among  the  lives  of  the  great  men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  who  were  known  to  have  had  an 
existence,  professes  his  belief,  that  Theseus  is  not  altogether  a fabulous  personage ; and 
his  accounts  are  corroborated,  in  many  points,  by  the  strong  concurrent  testimony  of  other 
ancient  authors  of  various  ages.  Theseus  was  the  son  of  ACgcus,  king  of  Athens,  and  of 
AClhn,  daughter  of  Pittlieus,  son  of  Prlops,  and  king  of  Trtszenc  in  Argolis,  who  was 
brother  of  Lysidice,  the  maternal  grandmother  of  Hercules.  /Egeus  had  been  childless 
before  rise  birth  of  Theseus ; and  it  was  on  his  return  to  Athens,  from  having  inquired  of 
the  oracle  at  Delphi  whether  he  should  ever  become  a father,  that  he  stopped  at  the  couv» 
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of  Pitthcus,  who  was  esteemed  the  most  learned  and  wise  man  of  bis  age,  with  the  hope 
of  obtaining  an  interpretation  of  the  unintelligible  oracular  responses  of  the  deity.  On 
account  of  tho  hopes  of  succession  to  the  kingdom  of  jEgeus,  which,  before  his  union 
with  yEtbra,  had  been  entertained  by  his  nephews,  the  Pallantides,  sons  of  his  brother 
Pallas,  Aigeus  was  fearful  that  Theseus  would  become  an  object  of  jealousy  to  them, 
and  accordingly  left  him  under  the  guardianship  and  tnidon  of  his  grandfather,  who  im- 
posed him  upon  his  subjects  as  the  sou  of  his  daughter,  and  of  Neptune,  the  tutelary  deity 
of  the  Trazenians.  yEgeua,  before  his  departure  from  Troezene,  led  AClhra  to  a sequestered 
spot,  where  was  a small  cavity  in  a rock  ; and,  depositing  there  a sword  and  a jiair  of 
sandals,  which  he  entered  with  a stone  of  enormous  weight,  he  agreed  with  her,  that,  as 
soon  as  their  son  should  have  acquired  the  strength  to  remove  tho  stone,  he  should  be 
despatched  to  Athens  with  the  tokens  concealed  beneath  it.  When  Theseus  came  to 
years  of  maturity,  his  mother  disclosed  to  him  his  real  parentage,  and,  in  all  respects, 
acted  agreeably  to  the  injunction  of  hia  father.  Theseus,  anxious  to  render  himself  worthy 
of  the  distinction  of  being  heir  to  the  throne  of  Athens,  and  animated  by  the  extraordinary 
valour  aud  exploits  of  his  relation  Hercules,  determined,  instead  uf  arriving  at  the  city  by 
crossing,  ss  was  usual,  the  Saronic  gnlph,  to  signalise  himself  by  encountering  the  diffi- 
culties to  which  the  journey  by  land  from  Traxene  would  subject  him.  His  confidence 
in  bis  own  valour  w as  justified  by  bis  successful  conflicts  with  the  noted  robbers,  Coryne- 
tes  or  Periphetes  (son  of  Vulcan  and  Anticlea)  ; Sinnia,  (whose  daughter  Perigone  be 
married)  ; Seiron  ; and  Procrustes  or  Damastes,  who  infested  Attica  ; as  well  as  with  the 
famous  Arcadian  wrestler  Cercyon  ; and  with  the  monster  Phtea,  an  immense  sow,  which 
ravaged  tho  neighbourhood  uf  Cromyon.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Athena,  he  found  that  the 
king  bad  married  Medea,  the  divorced  wife  of  Jason,  and  that  she,  fearful  of  the  conse- 
quences with  which  his  established  renown  might  be  attended  to  the  Pallantides,  had  de- 
termined with  them,  should  be  ever  reach  that  city,  to  effect  his  death  by  poison,  which 
he  was  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  his  father  at  a feast.  At  the  celebialion,  however, 
of  the  feast  in  question,  Theseus  averted  the  execution  of  tire  design  by  the  presentation 
of  the  well-known  sword  to  JEgeus,  which  so  strongly  identified  him  as  his  son,  that  the 
monarch  immediately  caused  Medea  to  be  banished ; and  his  nephews  became  the  victims 
of  the  revenge  of  Theseus.  The  next  exploits  of  this  hero  were,  the  destruction  of  the  Bull 
of  Marathon,  which  ho  afterwards  sacrificed  to  the  Delphinian  Apollo,  and  of  the  Minotaur 
(see  Da'dalue).  At  the  departure  of  the  third  expedition  from  Athens  to  Crete  of  the 
seven  boys  and  girls  (chosen  by  lot)  as  the  inhuman  tribute  exacted  by  Minos,  king  of  the 
island  (seo  Androgeos,  ,Eu.  vi,  20.),  Theseus  voluntarily  offered  himself  as  one  of  the 
seven,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  kill  the  Minotaur.  According  to  some  accounts, 
Minos,  upon  this  occasion,  came  to  Athens,  and  selected  the  victims ; stipulating,  that  the 
Athenians  should  furnish  a vessel,  in  which  he  would  reembark  with  the  young  men,  and 
that  if  they  succeeded  in  destroying  the  monster,  their  country  should  be  delivered  from 
this  cruel  imposition.  The  success  of  the  undertaking  appeared  so  doubtful,  that  the  ship 
left  the  harbour  with  a black  sail,  as  indicating  the  dread  entertained  for  the  safety  of  tho 
crew  ; but  Theseus,  confident  of  his  power  to  achieve  what  he  had  meditated,  carried  with 
him  another  sail,  a white  one,  under  this  agreement  with  Aegeus,  that,  if  he  returned  in 
safety,  he  should  elevate  the  white  sail  as  goon  as  lie  came  within  sight  uf  the  Athenian 
coast.  Theseus  executed  his  project,  and  thus  cancelled  the  tribute.  In  his  triumphant 
voyage  from  Crete  he  was,  according  to  some  accounts,  driven  on  the  island  of  Naxos, 
whore  he  ungratefully  abandoned  Ariadne  (see  Ariadne),  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
bis  extrication  from  the  labyrinth  ; but  this  perfidy  was  soon  punished  by  the  death  of  his 
father  Aegeus,  who,  on  perceiving  the  return  of  the  ship  with  a black  sail  (which  "Ihcseua 
had  neglected  to  exchange  for  the  while  one),  precipitated  himself  into  the  sea. 

Sucrtd  ct sse/.J  " The  vessel  in  which  Theseus  made  his  voyage,  was  sent  yearly  in 
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solemn  pomp  to  the  sacred  island  of  Delos,  where  rites  of  thanksgiving  were  performed 
to  Apollo.  Through  the  extreme  veneration  in  which  it  was  held,  it  was  so  anxiously 
preserved,  that  in  l’lato’s  time  it  was  said  to  be  still  the  same  vessel ; though,  at  length, 
its  frequent  repairs  gave  occasion  to  the  dispute,  which  became  famous  among  the 
sophists,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  still  the  same.”  (Milford's  History  of  Greece,  chap, 
i.  sect.  3.)  Pbereclus  was  the  pilot  of  the  vessel,  the  name  of  which  was  Pandus. 

A/Aesu.]  Theseus,  upon  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  Athens,  formed  the  scattered 
villages  built  by  Cecrops  (tee  Athens)  inlo  a city,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Athens, 
(otherwise  applied,  according  to  some  mythologists,  seo  Minerva,)  from  its  tutelar  deity, 
Athena,  and  effected  a total  reformation  in  the  government  of  Attica:  he  divided  his 
subjects  into  the  three  classes  of  nobles,  husbandmen,  and  mechanics,  assigning  to  the  first 
tlie  superintendence  of  all  sacTed  rites,  the  nomination  of  magistrates,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  laws,  balancing  the  remaining  two  as  equally  as  possible  against  etch  other, 
and  reserving  to  himself  only  the  chief  command  in  war,  and  the  guardianship  of  tbo 
laws : lie  superseded  all  the  separate  courts  of  justice,  council-halls,  &c.  by  one  common 
pry  Ian  rum  (council-ball)  which  he  built ; and,  aware  also  that  religion  was  the  most 
powerful  bond  of  union,  he  appointed  several  religions  festivals. 

Paaafhemru.]  Of  these,  the  principal  were  the  Panathinxa,  or  the  sacrifice  of  all  the 
united  Athenians,  which  be  ordained  to  be  perpetually  observed,  in  commemoration  of 
the  building  of  the  city  : the  Athense,  in  honour  of  Minerva,  were  of  more  ancient  insti- 
tution ; but  as  these  were  observed  only  in  the  city  of  Athens,  Theseus  enlarged  them, 
and  made  them  common  (under  the  term  of  Panathenma)  lo  all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica. 
There  were  the  greater  and  the  less  Panathensea  : the  less  were  celebrated  annually,  and 
the  greater  every  fifth  year.  In  the  procession  of  the  latter  was  carried  the  mysterious 
peptum,  or  veil  of  Minerva  (see  II.  vi.  113.),  on  which  were  embroidered  the  victory  of 
the  gods  over  the  giants,  and  the  most  remarkable  achievements  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity. 

JMetarcin.]  The  Metixcia,  or  feast  of  migration,  in  memory  of  the  people  of  Attica 
quitting  the  boroughs,  and  uniting  in  one  town. 

Oscopharia.]  The  Oscopiioria,  in  memory  of  the  triumphant  return  from  Crete  ; and. 

The  Isthmian  Games.]  In  honour  of  Neptune.  (See  Corinth.)  When  Theseus  had 
completed  the  regulation  of  his  new  commonwealth  (which  remained  unaltered  till  the 
death  of  CodTUS,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  about  1030  M.  C.),  he  resigned  the  helm  of  his 
well-organised  republic,  and  set  out  in  quest  of  fresh  opportunities  to  indulge  his  thirst 
for  enterprise. 

Amazon*.  J He  first  crossed  the  Euxine  with  Hercules  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
Amaxons  (Virgil  alludes  to  this,  Ain.  si.  978.) ; whose  territories  lay  on  the  southern 
border  of  that  sea  : he  conquered  them,  and  married  their  captive  queen  Antiope,  or 
HippolyU,  afterwards  the  mother  of  his  son  Hippolytus,  having,  before  he  left  their 
coast,  built  a city,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Pytbopolis,  in  lionour  of  Apollo,  while 
he  assigned  that  of  Soloon  to  a neighbouring  river,  in  memory  of  an  Athenian  youth  who 
bad  drowned  himself  from  a hopeless  passion  which  he  had  conceived  for  the  Amazonian 
queen.  The  Amazons  subsequently  invaded  Attica,  and  marched  into  tlio  heart  of  Athens  : 
■■■any  formidable  confiicts  took  place  ; but  the  war  was  shortly  concluded  by  the  mediation 
of  Hippolyta  with  Theseus. 

Pirithoiu.]  The  renown  of  Theseus  was  so  universal,  that  Pirithous,  king  of  the  Lapitlnc, 
being  anxious  to  witness  his  exploits,  resolved  to  invade  Attica  with  an  army.  Theseus 
repaired  without  delay  to  the  borders  of  his  territory,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy  ; the 
two  heroes  were,  at  their  first  interview,  inspired  with  such  strong  mutual  affection,  that 
hostilities  between  them  immediately  ceased,  and  their  friendship,  like  that  of  Orestes 
and  Pyladea,  became  proverbial.  Pirithous  married  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of 
Adrastus,  king  of  Argos  ; and,  at  his  nuptials  (see  Centaurs),  Theseus  had  full  scope  for 
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the  exercise  of  the  valour  aud  intrepidity  which  had  rendered  him  such  an  object  of  admi- 
ration to  liis  friend.  The  subsequent  death  of  Hippodamia,  as  well  as  that  of  Phardim 
(see  Phsedra),  whom  Theseus  had  married  after  the  death  df  Hippolyta,  left  the  two 
friends  so  disconsolate,  that  they  determined  never  again  to  contract  marriage  with  any 
but  a goddess,  or  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  gods. 

Helen.]  With  a view  to  a union  of  this  description,  they  set  off  upon  their  expedition 
to  Sparta,  in  order  to  secure  Helen  (see  Helen)  as  one  of  their  wives.  She  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Theseus,  who,  after  having,  on  account  of  her  extreme  youth,  placed  her  under  the 
care  of  bis  mother  .lithra,  proceeded  with  Pirithous  into  Epirus,  there  to  assist  him  in 
carrying  off  Core,  or  Proserpine,  the  daughter  of  Aidoneus,  king  of  the  Molussiana,  the 
name  of  whose  queen  was  Ceres,  and  that  of  his  dog,  Cerberus : Aidoneus  punished  this 
violence  by  sacrificing  Pirithous  to  the  fury  and  voracity  of  the  animal,  and  by  imprisoning 
Theseus  who  was  subsequently  liberated  by  the  intercession  of  Hercules,  when  acciden- 
tally visiting  the  court  of  that  monarch. 

On  the  return  of  Theseus  to  Athens,  lie  found  his  subjects  had  revolted  against  him  ; 
and  he  was  so  indignant  at  their  conduct,  that,  according  to  some,  he  retired  to  Scyros, 
uuder  the  hope  of  there  ending  his  life  in  peace.  Tide  hope,  however,  proved  fallacious, 
as  Lycomedes,  the  king  of  the  island,  either  from  jealousy  or  bribery,  treacherously 
ordered  him  to  be  thrown  from  a rock,  to  which  he  had  enticed  him  under  pretext  of 
showing  him  the  country. 

Descent  of  Theseus  into  the  infernal  regions.]  The  descent  of  Theseus  and  Pirithous 
into  the  infernal  regions,  is  a favourite  subject,  though  variously  represented  by  poets 
and  historians,  and  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  identity  of  the  names  of  the  wife, 
daughter,  and  favourite  animal  of  Aidoneus,  with  those  of  the  sovereign  of  the  shades 
below.  Plutarch  considers  that  by  Proserpine  is  meant  the  moon,  and  that  Core  merely 
signifies  young  woman  or  daughter.  The  fable  relative  to  the  descent  states,  that  the  two 
heroes,  being  oppressed  at  their  entrance  into  the  infernal  regions  by  the  length  of  the 
journey  which  they  had  performed,  seated  themselves  upon  a stone,  to  which  they 
remained  fixed  without  the  power  of  moving,  until  relieved  from  their  confinement  by  tho 
interposition  of  Hercules  with  Pluto.  It  is  to  tltis  fable  that  Virgil  alludes  (Ain.  vi.  814. 
and  840.) 

Age  of  TAesrua.]  The  age  of  Theseus,  as  represented  by  Plutarch,  and  considered  to 
correspond  precisely  with  the  brazen  age  of  Hesiod,  is  also  compared  with  that  of  the 
knights-errant,  in  after  times,  of  the  Gothic  kingdoms.  Theseus  is,  by  some,  classed 
among  the  Argonauts,  and  is  sometimes  called  zEcides,  from  his  father  Aegeus,  and 
Cecropides,  from  Cecrops,  the  first  king  of  Athens. 

350.]  POLYPHEMUS.  A friend  of  Nestor.  One  of  the  princes  of  the  Lapitha;. 

855. — Mountain  hoar.]  Calydonian  boar.  (See  (Eneus.) 

357.]  CENTAURS.  A people  of  Thessaly,  represented  as  half  man  and  half  horse. 
Their  origin  and  the  fiction  respecting  them  are  variously  accounted  for  ; some  ascribing 
their  birth  to  Contaurus  (son  of  Apollo)  and  Stilbia,  daughter  of  the  Peneus,  and  others 
to  lxion  and  The  Cloud  : mythologists  imagine  their  name  to  have  been  derived  from  two 
Greek  words,  signifying  to  spur  or  goad,  and  bull.  The  name  Centaur,  moreover,  is 
applied  to  some  of  the  Arkite  tribes.  Palephatus  relates  that,  in  the  reign  of  lxion,  a king 
of  Thessaly,  a herd  of  bulls  having  become  wild,  ravaged  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Felion  ; that  some  young  men,  who  were  skilled  in  horsemanship,  succeeded  in  delivering 
the  country  from  these  animals ; and  that  this  novel  appearance  of  men  on  horseback 
gave  rise  to  the  fabled  animal  of  Centaur.  Among  the  most  known  transactions  imputed 
to  them,  is  their  battle  with  the  Lapitha1,  which  has  been  recorded  by  Hesiod,  and  immor- 
talised by  Ovid,  and  by  the  sculpture  of  Phidias  displayed  on  the  metopes  of  the  exterior 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon. 
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Pirithou*.~\  Tlie  conflict  which  took  place  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous,  the  king  of  the 
Lapitbir,  with  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  was  occasioned  by 
the  resentment  of  Mars  (see  vEn.  vii.  422.),  who  being  the  only  one  of  the  gods  not 
invited  to  the  feast,  determined  to  disturb  its  harmony  by  eiciting  a quarrel  among 
the  guests.  Eurytion,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  attempted  to  insult  the  btide ; and,  being 
instantaneously  put  to  death  for  his  audacity  by  Theseus,  king  of  Athens,  the  rest 
of  the  Centaurs  were  irritated,  and  the  contest  became  general ; but  the  valour  of  Theseus, 
Pirithous,  Hercules,  Nestor,  Dryas,  and  the  rest  of  the  Lapithar,  was  crowned  with  com- 
plete victory.  After  their  defeat  in  that  battle,  being  compelled  to  leave  Mount  Pelion, 
they  fixed  themselves  on  the  confines  of  the  ASthices,  (extinct  in  the  time  of  Strabo,)  in  the 
south  of  Thessaly,  towards  the  borders  of  Epirus,  on  Mount  Pindus.  According  to  others, 
they  sought  refuge  in  Arcadia,  where  they  established  themselves  on  Mount  Pholoe,  (now 
Airis,)  and  thence,  it  is  said,  were  ultimately  extir|iated  by  Hercules.  (Sec  -En.  viii.  300.) 
They  had  provoked  the  nnger  of  that  hero  by  the  attack  which  they  made  upon  him, 
(while  passing  through  their  country  to  hunt  the  boar  of  Eryinanthus,)  on  account  of  his 
having  forcibly  taken,  during  the  hospitable  entertainment  afforded  him  by  the  Centaur 
Pliolua,  some  wine,  which  was  the  property  of  the  rest  of  the  Centaurs.  His  preceptor 
Chiron,  the  chief  of  the  Centaurs  (see  Chiron),  was  wounded  by  him  during  the  conflict 
with  a poisoned  arrow,  and  the  torture  he  suffered  was  so  excessive,  that  lie  pretailed  upon 
Jupiter  to  exchange  Iris  immortality  for  death.  Among  tlie'Centaurs  are  enumerated. 
Abas,  Amphimedon,  Aniycua,  Aphidaa,  Arius,  Arneus,  Astyle,  Caumas,  Charaxus, 
Chthonius,  Clanis,  Clytua,  Cometes,  Corynlhus,  Cromis,  Cyilarus,  Cymelos,  Demoleon, 
Dictya,  Dorylss,  Dryas,  Eurytus,  Gryneus,  Heliums,  llelopa,  Hiphinous,  Hippason, 
Hyle,  Imbrius,  lsoplcs,  Latrrus,  Lycetua,  Lycides,  Lycua,  Medon,  Mclaneua,  Meneleus, 
Mermeroa,  Monychus,  Nedymnus,  Oditus,  (Eclus,  Omens,  Petreus,  Phareus,  Pheocomes, 
Pliolus,  Pisenor,  Rhcccus,  Riphcus,  Stiphilus,  and  Thoniui. 

“ The  most  inquisitive  and  judicious  of  the  ancient  antiquarians  appear  to  have  been  at 
a loss  what  to  think  of  the  CeDtaurv.  Hesiod  and  Homer  never  speak  of  them  as  a savage 
race,  and  seem  to  have  known  nothing  of  their  equine  form,  which,  if  not  an  Egyptian 
invention,  has  been  found  out  by  the  ingenuity  of  later  sges.  The  scholiast  on  Homer 
indeed  says,  that  where  Nestor,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  speaks  of  mountain-beasts 
destroyed  by  Theseus,  lie  means  the  Centaurs ; but  this  interpretation  seems  violently 
far-  fetched,  and  as  unwarranted  as  unnecessary,  while  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  their 
common  acceptation  is  obvious,  and  perfectly  consonant  to  every  account  of  the  state  of 
tilings  in  that  age.  Nor  docs  the  scholiast  seem  better  founded  in  supposing  that  the 
Centaurs  arc  intended,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  under  the  description  of  hairy  wild 
beasts  of  Mount  Pelion.  In  the  Odysscs,  we  find  the  Centaur  Eurytion,  whose  very 
name  imports  a respectable  character,  mentioned  with  an  honourable  epithet,  not  likely  to 
be  given  to  one  of  a tribe  fit  to  be  described  by  the  gross  appellation  of  mountain-beasts 
and  hairy  savages.  He  behaved  ill  : but  it  was  in  great  company  ; and  it  is  expressly 
mentioned  as  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  the  consequence  of  accidental  drunkenness. 
The  story  indeed  seems  to  be  intended  by  the  poet , as  an  instance  that  persons  of  highest 
rank  and  most  respectable  character,  if  they  yield  to  intemperance,  reduce  themselves,  for 
the  time,  to  a level  with  the  lowest  and  moat  profligate,  and  are  liable  to  suffer  accord- 
ingly.  Pimlar,  in  his  Sd,  4th,  and  Oth  Pythian  Odes,  and  3d  Nemean,  describes  the 
Centanr  Chiron  as  a roost  paradoxical  being,  which  yet,  in  the  fourth  Pythian,  he  has 
defined  in  two  words,  a godlike  wild  beast.  But  even  in  Xenophon’s  time,  it  should  seem, 
the  term  Centaur  did  not  of  itself  discriminate  the  imaginary  animal  half  man  and  half 
horse ; for  that  author,  wanting  to  particularise  such  animals,  never  calls  them  simply 
Centaurs,  but  always  Hippocentaurs — Horse-centaurs."  Milford’s  History  of  Greece, 
chap.  i.  sect  3. 

Lucian,  and  other  ancient  authors,  mention  female  Centaurs, 
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867. — A goddess.]  Tlietis. 

402.]  PATROCLUS.  The  non  of  Men  (Elina,  king  of  the  Locrians,  and  Sthenele, 
daughter  of  Acastus  ; the  beloved  friend  of  Achillea.  He  in  his  youth  accidentally 
killed  Clysonymua,  the  son  of  Amphidamas,  in  a moment  of  ungOTemable  fury;  and 
being  consequently  compelled  to  fly  from  Opus,  his  father's  kingdom,  he  found  an  asylum 
at  the  court  of  Peleus,  king  of  Plithia,  who  educated  him  with  his  son  Achilles,  under 
the  centaur  Chiron ; and  thus  was  contracted  between  the  two  youthful  heroes,  the 
friendship  which  never  suffered  any  diminution.  Upon  the  determination  of  Achilles  to 
retire  from  the  war  (sec  Achilles),  Patroclus,  impatient  at  the  successes  of  the  Trojans, 
obtained  permission  from  his  friend  to  lead  the  Thessalians  to  the  combat.  Achilles 
(with  the  exception  of  the  spear  called  Pelias,  from  its  having  been  formed  of  the  wood 
which  grew  on  Mount  Pelion,  and  which  no  one  but  himself  could  wield)  equipped  him 
in  his  own  armour.  This  stratagem  entirely  succeeded ; and,  from  the  consternation 
into  which  the  Trojans  were  thrown  at  the  presence  of  the  supposed  formidable  Achilles, 
Patroclus  was  enabled  to  pursue  them  to  the  very  walls  of  their  city.  The  protecting 
hand,  however,  of  their  tutelary  god,  Apollo,  prevailed,  and  the  brave  Greek  became  the 
prey  of  his  antagonist  Hector  (II.  xvi.  969.)  A great  contest  ensued  respecting  his 
body,  of  which  Ajax  and  Menelaus  ultimately  obtained  possession.  The  grief  of 
Achilles,  and  the  funeral  rites  performed  in  honour  of  his  beloved  friend,  are  detailed  in 
II.  xviii.  and  xxiii.  Patroclus  was  sumamed  Mcnaiiadis,  from  his  father;  and  Ado- 
rides,  from  his  grandfather.  Actor. 

420. )  HERALDS.  Heralds,  pracones,  or  public  criers,  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
were  held  in  much  esteem  and  veneration.  They  were  under  the  protection  of  all  the 
gods,  for  the  general  sanctity  of  their  office,  but  more  particularly  under  the  care  of 
Mercury,  from  whom  they  derived  their  powers  of  persuasion.  In  the  Homeric  age, 
each  chieftain  seems  to  have  retained  about  his  person  one  or  more  heralds,  according  to 
his  presumptive  rank.  The  heralds  were  employed  as  attendants  upon  ambassadors ; in 
summoning  councils,  persons  accused,  the  accusers,  witnesses,  5cc.  on  public  trials,  and 
sometimes  even  the  senate ; in  calling  the  tribes  and  centuries  in  the  Comitia  to  give 
tlieir  votes,  subsequently  declaring  the  names  of  those  who  were  elected  ; in  reciting  any 
laws  that  were  to  be  passed,  to  the  people  ; in  advertising  sales  by  auction  ; in  inviting 
the  people  to  the  attendance  of  the  public  and  funeral  games  ; proclaiming  and  crowning 
the  victors  ; and  always  giving  notice  of  the  dead)  of  any  person  in  whoso  honour  games 
were  instituted  ; in  the  infliction  of  capital  punishments  ; and  in  announcing  communica- 
tions between  hostile  armies  on  the  field  of  batde  : hence  a loud  and  powerful  voice  was 
an  indispensable  requisite  for  this  office.  They  also  performed  many  of  the  holy  rites  at 
sacrifices ; served  as  cooks,  an  office  often  performed  by  the  greatest  heroes  ; distributed 
wine  at  the  banquets  of  the  chiefs;  and  had  the  management  of  marriage  feasts.  In 
later  ages,  heralds  were  often  employed  as  ambassadors  ; and  hence  the  two  terms  are 
iiwliscriminatrly  used.  The  Lacedemonian  heralds  were  descended  from  Talthybius 
(who,  from  having  been  Agamemnon's  herald,  was  honoured  with  divine  worship  at 
Sparta),  and  carried,  as  insignia  of  their  office,  a staff  of  laurel  or  olive,  round  which 
were  twisted  two  serpents  (with  tlieir  crests  erect),  as  an  emblem  of  concord.  The 
Athenian  heralds  frequently  used  an  olive  branch,  covered  with  wool,  and  adorned  with 
all  sorts  of  fruits  of  the  earth. 

421. ]  TALTHYBIUS,  and  EURYBATES  ; heralds  of  Agamemnon. 

400. — Parent  goddess.]  Thetis. 

464. — Thund’rer.]  Jupiter.  “ This  alludes  to  a story  which  Achilles  tells  (he 
ambsssadurs  of  Agamemnon  (II.  ix.  582.),  that  he  had  the  choice  of  two  fates  : one,  less 
glorious  at  home,  but  blessed  with  a very  long  life ; the  other,  full  of  glory  at  Troy,  but 
then  be  was  never  to  return.  The  alternative  being  thus  proposed  to  him  (not  from 
Jupiter,  but  Thetis,  who  revealed  the  decree),  he  chose  the  latter,  which  he  looks  upon 
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a*  lus  due,  since  be  gives  away  length  of  life  for  it ; and  accordingly,  when  he  complain! 
to  bis  mother  of  the  disgrace  he  lies  under,  it  is  in  this  manner  lie  makes  a demand  of 
honour. 

*•  Mona,  de  la  Matte  very  judiciously  observes,  that,  hut  for  this  foreknowledge  of  the 
certainty  of  hia  death  at  Troy,  Achilles’  character  could  have  drawn  but  little  esteem 
from  the  reader.  A hero  of  a vicious  mind,  blest  only  with  a superiority  of  strength,  and 
Invulnerable  into  the  bargain,  was  not  very  proper  to  eicite  admiration  ; but  Homer,  by 
this  exquisite  piece  of  art,  has  made  him  the  greatest  of  heroes,  who  is  still  pursuing 
glory  in  contempt  of  death,  and  even  under  that  certainty,  generously  devoting  himself 
is  every  action.”  P. 

469.]  OCEAN.  A powerful  sea  deity,  son  of  Caelas  and  Terra.  He  was  husband 
of  Tetbys  (the  greatest  of  the  sea  deities,  one  of  the  Titanides),  and  hither  of  the 
Oceanides.  Homer  (II.  xiv.  230.)  considers  that  the  gods  derived  their  origin  from  Ocean 
and  Tetbys  ; but  the  incongruities  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  fable  of  Ocean, 
from  the  wish  of  mythologists  to  give  to  it  an  historical,  as  well  as  physical  interpretation 
(some  declaring  Ocean  to  be  a Titan  prince,  and  others,  the  great  mass  of  waters  which 
bears  his  name),  have  rendered  it  too  obscure  for  any  satisfactory  investigation.  The 
frequent  mention,  by  Homer  (see  II.  i.  SS3.  xxiii.  252,  dec.),  of  the  visits  made  by  the 
gods  to  father  Ocean,  and  of  the  hospitable  and  festive  manner  in  which  they  were, 
during  twelve  days,  entertained  by  him,  may  be  accounted  for  from  an  ancient  custom 
which  existed  among  the  people  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  of 
observing,  at  a certain  season  of  the  year,  solemn  feasts,  during  the  celebration  of  which, 
the  statues  of  Jupiter  and  their  other  gods  were  carried  in  procession,  and  the  greatest 
festivity  observed.  Ocean  is  generally  represented  as  an  old  maD  with  a flowing  beard, 
sitting  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea.  He  is  sometimes  holding  a spear  in  his  hand,  while 
ships,  under  sail,  appear  at  a distance,  and  a sea  monster  stands  near  him  ; at  others,  he 
is  pouring  water  out  of  a vsse,  the  emblem  of  the  sea,  of  rivers,  and  of  fountains.  The 
Egyptians  ascribed  to  the  Nile  what  the  Greeks  did  to  Ocean ; and  the  latter  assigned  to 
Ocesn  the  epithet  Bathynides. 

Fabltt-I  The  representing  Ocean  ns  the  Father  of  Rivers,  belongs  to  that  class  of 
Greek  fables  which  is  termed  physical.  Fables  (generally  speaking)  have  either  an 
historical,  a physical,  or  an  allegorically  moral  signification.  To  those  of  an  historical 
nature  may  be  referred,  such  as  treat  of  tho  actions  of  Hercules,  of  Jason,  &c. : to  those 
of  a phi/ deal,  such  as  describe  the  phenomena  of  nature,  as,  Ocean  being  the  father  of  all 
rivers  and  streams  ; the  Air  being  the  husband  of  the  Moon,  and  father  of  the  Dew,  &c. : 
and  to  those  of  the  allegorically  moral  class,  such  as  render  animals,  and  the  judicial 
transformations  of  individuals,  the  medium  through  which  instruction  was  communicated 
to  mankind.  Of  the  latter  description,  the  fable  of  Narcissus  may  be  adduced  as  fur- 
nishing an  example  at  once  of  the  folly  and  punishment  of  vanity  and  eicessivo  personal 
admiration.  The  fables  contained  in  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  of  Hyginus,  See.  are 
supposed  to  have  had  some  foundation  in  facts,  and  their  embellishment  to  have  been 
the  natural  consequences  of  the  figurative  and  metaphorical  style  of  suiting  then  preva- 
lent. Among  the  transformations  most  familiar  to  us,  mythologists  have,  for'instince, 
attempted  to  account  for  that  of  Lycaon  into  a wolf,  from  the  well-known  cruelty  of  his 
disposition  ; for  that  of  Ceyx  and  Alcyone  into  halcyons,  from  their  domestic  happiness  ; 
for  that  of  persons  into  fountains  or  rocks,  from  the  violence  of  grief,  or  any  acute  suffering, 
&c.  &c.  They  also  interpret  the  fable  which  ascribes  the  elevation  of  the  walls  of  Thebes  to 
the  sound  of  the  lyre  of  Amphion,  as  illustrative  of  the  eloquence  and  persuasive  powest 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  induce  a barbarous  people  to  abandon  their  rude  and  savage 
life,  and  to  build  a town  for  the  purposes  of  social  intercourse.  The  fable  which  is 
descriptive  of  the  power  possessed  by  Orpheus,  of  charming  tiger*  and  lions,  and  of  ren- 
Cl.  Man.  H 
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dering  trees  and  rocks  alive  to  the  fascination  of  sound,  is  supposed  to  be  confirmatory  of 
the  extraordinary  effect  of  music,  &c.  The  Greeks  entertained  but  a very  confused  idea 
of  the  history  of  their  religion  ; for  although  they  could  not  be  ignorant  that  the  gods 
and  their  worship  had  been  introduced  among  them  by  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  colonies, 
their  vanity  induced  them  to  adopt  the  false  statements  of  their  poets,  who,  either  from 
ignorance,  or  from  servility  towards  the  reigning  princes  of  Greece,  had  led  them  to  sup- 
pose that  they  wctc  the  most  ancient  of  all  people,  and  that  the  gods  were  to  be  deduced 
from  a Grecian,  a Thracian,  or  a Phrygian  origin.  It  is,  however,  affirmed  by  Herodotus, 
that  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  (see  Egypt  and  Phcrnicia)  were  indisputably  the  nursery,  as 
well  of  the  different  thcogonies,  as  of  tlie  idolatry  of  the  ancients  ; and  this  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  the  comparisons  which  have  since  been  drawn  between  the  thcogonies  in 
question,  and  the  fragments  of  the  w’orks  of  Sanchoniatbon,  preserved  by  Eusebius.  This 
Phoenician  author,  who  was  a priest  of  Berytus,  and  is  supposed  to  have  lived  prior  to 
the  Trojan  war,  conceived  that  the  whole  system  of  religious  rites  and  observances 
adopted  by  the  Greeks,  was  introduced  among  them  from  Phoenicia,  by  the  Titans,  & 
Phoenician  colony,  supposed  to  have  settled  in  Crete  about  the  time  of  Moses,  and  to 
have  passed  thence  into  Greece.  The  facility  with  which  names  occurring  in  the  fabulous 
records  of  Greece  may  be  deduced  from  a Phoenician  original,  strengthens  this  conjec- 
ture. In  Mitford’s  History  of  Greece,  from  which  the  substance  of  the  remaining  obser- 
vations upon  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  is  taken,  we  find,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Herodotus  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  principally  regulated  the  vague  notions  which  the 
Greeks  had  imbibed  from  foreigners  upon  religious  subjects ; bnt  that  the  Orphic  Poems, 
which  are  uncertain  in  their  origin  and  date,  though  unquestionable  as  to  their  great  anti- 
quity, exhibit  the  curious  fact  of  the  very  early  inhabitants  of  Greece  having  maintained 
a religion  free  from  many  of  the  corruptions  that  were  prevalent  among  the  Egyptians, 
from  whom  they  had  received  their  first  notions  of  religious  ceremonies.  Whatever  has 
been  collected  by  ancient  authors  on  the  subject  appears  to  justify  the  presumption  that 
the  Greeks  believed  hi  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  and  considered  polytheism  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  supposition  that  a disastrous  change  had  taken  place  in  the  nature  of  men 
and  things,  and  that  the  government  of  the  world  had  thenceforth  devolved  upon  Jupiter 
and  many  subordinate  deities.  The  great  objects  of  their  worship  and  sacrifices  were, 
Jupiter,  Neptune,  Minerva,  and  Mars;  all  being  originally  but  different  names  for  the 
One  God,  in  reference  to  his  various  powers,  functions,  and  attributes.  In  thunder  and 
lightning,  they  invoked  Jupiter ; in  storms  at  sea,  Neptune;  in  battle,  Mars ; and  in 
councils,  Minerva.  Idolatry,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  worship  of  idols,  was,  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  unknown  to  Greece  ; and  even  temples  were  not  common,  though  those  of 
Minerva  at  A them,  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  of  Neptune  at  /Eg**,  seem  to  have  long 
previously  existed!  When,  however,  polytheism  had  been  introduced,  the  lively  imagi- 
nation of  the  Greeks,  excited  by  the  natural  beauty  of  their  country,  soon  furnished  those 
incentives  to  fancy,  in  which  Egypt,  though  more  abounding  in  objects  of  wonder,  was 
deficient.  Hence,  besides  Juno,  Vesta,  Themis,  whom  they  added  to  the  principal  divi- 
nities derived  from  the  marshy  banks  of  the  Nile,  every  Grecian  mountain  acquired  its 
Oreads,  every  wood  its  Dryad?,  every  fountain  its  Naiads,  the  sea  its  Tritons  and  its 
Nereids,  and  every  river  its  god  ; the  variety  of  the  seasons  produced  the  Hours  ; and  the 
Muses  and  the  Graces  were  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  genius  of  the  people.  Thus  were 
divinities  so  multiplied  before  Homer's  time,  that  nobody  any  longer  undertook  to  say 
how  many  there  were  not.  Saturn,  or  Time,  is  generally  considered  to  have  presided  over 
the  universe,  and  to  have  delegated  to  hi6  three  sons,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  the 
government  of  heaven,  the  sea,  and  the  infernal  regions.  From  these  and  other  children 
of  Saturn  sprang  the  whole  race  of  the  inferior  deities,  who  formed  the  court  of  Jupiter 
on  Mount  Olympus,  with  all  the  other  allegorical  characters  of  the  Grecian  mythology. 
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The  Greeks  were  considerably  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  the  extravagant  fables  connected 
with  their  gods,  by  the  intercourse  which  was  maintained  between  them  and  tbeir  votaries, 
by  the  oracles.  These  oracles  were  considered  to  report  the  answers  and  decisions  of  the 
gods  , they  were  consulted,  not  only  upon  every  matter  of  public  importance,  but  eren  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  private  life ; and  the  awe  and  mystery  which  accompanied  the 
celebration  of  tbeir  religious  games  and  festivals,  tended  very  much  to  strengthen  a 
reverence  for  the  whole  system.  (See  Egypt.) 

478. ]  THEBE'.  Tbebfi  was  a town  in  the  southern  part  of  Troas,  situated  near 
Adramytbum,  in  the  district  which  was  afterwards  termed  the  Adramyltinian.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tbebfi  were  Cbrysa,  Cilia,  and  Lyrnessus,  and  the  plain  of  Thebfi. 
These  regions  were  once  held  by  the  Cilicians,  who,  on  their  expulsion  from  that 
country,  took  possession  of  Famphylia,  and  most  probably  of  Cilicia.  Hence  Thebfi  is 
sometimes  called  Cilician  Tbebfi,  and  Thcbfi  of  the  Cilicians.  Thebe:  was  built  at  the  foot 
of  the  Flacean  Mount,  and  was,  with  the  other  towns  of  that  district,  taken  and  sacked 
by  Achilles  (H.  vi.  524 — 543.),  and  its  monarch,  Eetion,  the  father  of  Andromache,  alain 
bn  the  assault.  Among  the  booty  taken  at  Thebe,  were,  a celebrated  lyre,  the  horse 
Fedasus  (see  Fedasus,  11.  xvi.  180.),  and  the  discos  proposed  as  a prize  in  the  funeral 
games  of  Fatroclus.  Cbiyseis  also  was  captured  at  the  same  time.  Thebfi  was  sacred 
to  Apollo. 

479. ]  JETION,  or  EETION,  king  of  Thebi,  in  Troas,  who  was  there  killed  with  bis 
woven  sons  by  the  Greeks,  under  the  command  of  Achilles,  during  the  interval  between 
the  first  and  tenth  years  of  the  war.  He  was  f ather  of  Andromache. 

483.  — The  gen’rai.]  Agamemnon. 

484.  — Priest  of  P her  bus.]  Chryses. 

498. — A prophet.']  Chalcas. 

519. — Warlike  maid.]  Minerva. 

619. — Monarch  qf  the  main.]  Neptune. 

522 — Titan.]  A generic  term  for  a person  of  gigantic  stature.  It  is  not  used  in  the 
original  in  this  passage. 

523.]  BRIAREUS.  The  name,  according  to  Homer,  by  which  the  gods  called  one 
of  the  Titans.  He  is  generally  represented  with  fifty  heads,  and  a hundred  bands,  and 
as  breathing  flames  from  his  mouth.  Homer  describes  Briar* us  as  defending  the  cause 
of  Jupiter  (II.  i.  520 — 529.),  in  the  conspiracy  formed  against  him  by  Juno,  Minerva, 
and  Neptune : Virgil,  on  the  contrary,  represents  him  (Aim  x.  791 — 798.)  under  the 
name  of  -Egeon,  and  as  opposing  that  god.  Some  mythologists  affirm  that,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  war  which  be  suatained  with  the  oilier  Titans  against  Jupiter,  he  was  crushed 
under  Mount  Etna,  but  was  ultimately  relieved  from  its  weight ; while  others  assert, 
that  Neptune  overcame  him  and  precipitated  him  into  the  sea  ; but,  after  a subsequent 
reconciliation,  admitted  him  into  the  number  of  the  sea  deities ; that  in  this  character  he 
afforded  succour  to  the  Titans  against  the  gods  ; and  that  he  atoned  for  the  act  by  the 
assistance  which,  according  to  Homer,  he  rendered  to  Jupiter. 

The  epithets  Cextimxncs,  hundred-handed,  and  Ckntumuvminus,  Uundred-times- 
doubU,  were  applied  to  Briareus ; and  lie  was  also,  with  the  giants  Coitus  and  Gyges, 
called  Hscatoncuibis.  He  married  Cymopolia,  the  daughter  of  Neptune. 

523.J  oEGEON.  The  name,  according  to  Homer,  by  which  men  called  the  Titan 
Briareus. 

525. — He.]  Neptune. 

536.]  AGAMEMNON.  King  of  Mycen®  and  Argos.  He  was  brother  to  Menelaua 
(see  Menelaui),  and  was,  according  to  Hesiod,  the  son  of  Plisthenes,  and  grandson 
of  Atreus;  but  Homer  styles  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  the  sons  of  Atreus,  in 
consequence  probably  of  their  having,  from  the  ctuly  death  of  Flisthcues,  been 
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educated  by  him.  On  the  murder  of  A train  («ee  Atreui,  ^giatlms),  sod  the 
accession  of  his  undo  Thyestes  to  the  vacant  throne,  Agamemnon  fled  to  Sparta, 
where  Tyndarus  was  then  reigning.  Tyndarus  had  married  his  daughter  Clytemnestra 
to  Tantalus,  the  son  of  Thyestes ; but  being  dissatisfied  with  the  alliance,  he  stipulated 
with  Agamemnon  to  assist  in  recovering  for  him  the  crown  of  Mycenas  from  Thyeetes, 
provided  ho  would  carry  off  Clytemnestra  and  make  her  his  queen.  This  stipulation 
was  agreed  to ; and  the  stratagem  having  succeeded,  Agamemnon  married  the 
daughter  of  Tyndarus,  and  was  father  of  Orestes  and  of  Iphigenia  or  Iphianassa,  Laodice 
or  Electra,  and  Chryaothemis.  Agamemnon  was  ono  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  his 
time,  and,  on  this  account,  was  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  Greeks  in  their  expedi- 
tion against  Troy,  but  was  detained  by  contrary  winds  at  Aulis,  owing  to  the  wrath  of 
Diana,  whom  Agamemnon  had  offended  by  killing  one  of  her  favourite  deef : Chalcas, 
the  soothsayer,  was  consulted,  and  he  declared  that,  to  appease  the  goddess,  Iphigenia, 
the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  must  be  sacrificed.  She  was  accordingly  led  to  the  altar, 
and  was  about  to  be  offered  up  as  a victim,  when  (contrary  to  the  statement  of  Virgil 
(see  Ain.  it.  162.)  that  she  was  actually  immolated)  she  is  generally  said  to  have  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  a stag  to  have  been  substituted  in  her  place.  Those  who  adopt 
the  latter  account,  describe  her  ss  having  been  conveyed  by  Dinna,  in  a cloud,  to  the 
country  of  Taurica,  (now  Crim  Tartary,)  whefe  she  became  priestess  of  that  goddess  ; or, 
to  the  small  island  of  Leuce  in  the  Black  Sea,  where,  under  the  name  of  O reilotkia,  she 
was  married  to  Achilles.  The  dispute  of  Agamemnon  with  Achilles,  after  the  taking  of 
Lymessus,  respecting  the  captives  Chryseis  and  Brieeis ; the  consequent  loss  to  the 
Greeks  of  the  services  of  Achilles ; his  return  to  the  war  after  the  restitution  of  Briaeis, 
to  avenge  the  death  of  Patroclus ; and  bis  victory  over  Hector,  form  the  principal  subject 
of  the  Iliad.  In  the  division  of  the  captives,  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  Cassandra,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Priam,  the  king  of  that  country,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Agamemnon.  She  was 
endued  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  warned  Agamemnon  not  to  retarn  to  Mycenm ; 
but,  from  the  disregard  with  which  her  predictions  were  generally  treated  (see  Cassan- 
dra), he  was  deaf  to  her  admonitory  voice,  and  was,  upon  his  arrival  in  the  city,  assassi- 
nated with  her  and  their  two  children,  by  his  queen  Clytemnestra  and  ALgisthus. 
Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  was  saved  from  his  father's  fate  by  his  sister  Electra, 
who  conveyed  him  to  the  court  of  their  uncle  Strophius,  king  of  Phocis.  There  he 
formed  the  most  intimate  friendship  with  Pylades,  the  son  of  Strophius,  snd  with  him 
concerted  the  means,  which  he  successfully  adopted,  of  revenging  his  father’s  death  by 
the  assassination  of  his  mother  and  .Egisthus ; the  latter  having,  for  several  years,  occu- 
pied the  usurped  throne  of  Mycenm.  After  the  murder  of  Clytemnestra,  the  Furies  are 
said  to  have  so  agitated  the  mind  of  Orestes,  as  to  have  driven  him  to  distraction. 
Orestes  having  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  respecting  the  duration  of  his  wretched- 
ness, was  enjoined  (for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  statue  of  Diana  to  Argos)  to  pro- 
ceed to  Taurica.  In  that  inhospitable  region  it  was  the  custom  to  sacrifice  all  strangers 
to  the  goddess.  When  Orestes,  with  his  friend  Pylades,  who  never  quitted  him  during 
his  misery,  were  brought  as  victims  to  her  altar,  Iphigenia,  perceiving  them  to  be  Greeks, 
offered  to  spare  the  life  of  one  of  them,  provided  be  would  convey  a letter  from  her  to 
Greece.  This  occasioned  a contest  between  them,  which  should  sacrifice  himself  for  the 
othor ; and  it  ended  in  Pylades’  yielding  to  Orestes,  and  agreeing  to  be  the  bearer  of  the 
letter  : a discovery  was  the  consequence ; and  Iphigenia  accordingly  contrived  to  carry 
off  the  statue  of  Diana,  and  to  accompany  her  brother  and  Pylades  into  Greece.  After 
the  death  of  /Egistbus,  Orestes  reigned  for  many  years  at  Mycenm,  and  became  the 
husband  of  Hermione  (see  Hennione),  the  daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helen ; and  of  Erf- 
gone,  the  daughter  of  jEgistlius  and  Clytemnestra,  who  had  been  delivered  from  the 
effects  of  bis  fury  by  Diana,  and  made;  priestess  uf  one  of  tbu  temples  of  the  goddess  in 
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Attica,  and  whose  ton  Penthilus  succeeded  him.  The  appellation  Coraces,  was  applied 
by  the  Scythians  to  Orestes  and  Pyladee.  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  were  sometimes 
called  TaNTAUDts,  from  Tantalus. 

540.]  THETIS.  One  of  the  sea  deities ; daughter  of  Nereos  and  Doris,  wife  of 
Peletu,  and  mother  of  Achilles  (see  Achilles)  ; often  confounded  with  her  grandmother 
Tetliys  (see  Tethys.)  She  was  one  of  the  Nereids,  and  was  so  remarkable  for  her 
beauty  that  she  was  sought  in  marriage  by  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Apollo.  When  they, 
however,  learnt  that  site  was,  according  to  an  ancient  oracle,  to  become  the  mother  of  a 
eon  who  would  be  superior  to  his  father,  tliey  abandoned  their  suit,  and  thus  facilitated 
the  views  of  Peleus,  king  of  Thessaly.  Thetis  was  at  first  little  satisfied  with  the 
addresses  of  a mortal,  after  having  contemplated  the  possibility  of  a union  with  one  of  the 
gods  ; bat  she  was  ultimately  induced  to  consent  to  the  marriage.  At  the  celebration  of 
her  nuptials  with  Peleus,  which  were  observed  with  great  pomp  on  Mount  Pelion,  hi 
presence  of  all  the  deities  except  the  Goddess  of  Discord,  arose  that  contention  (see 
Juno),  which  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  Trojan  war.  Thetis  was  the  mother  of  several 
children,  whom  she  destroyed  by  fire  in  trying  whether  they  were  immortal ; Achilles 
alone  escaping  the  same  fate  (see  Achilles),  by  the  interference  of  his  father.  Thetis, 
being  aware  of  the  danger  that  awaited  Achilles  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  endeavoured  to 
prevent  his  joining  the  Grecian  forces  on  that  expedition  by  disguising  him  in  female 
attire,  at  the  court  of  Lycomedes,  king  of  Scyros.  When  this  stratagem  failed,  she  fre- 
quently visited  him  while  he  was  encamped  before  the  walls  of  Troy ; and,  at  her  entreaty, 
Jnpiter  punished  the  Greeka  for  the  insults  offered  by  Agamemnon  to  her  son.  After 
the  death  of  Patroclus,  the  goddess  rose  from  the  sea,  attended  by  the  Nereids,  to  comfort 
him  under  his  sorrows  (B.  xviii.  41 — 176.)  She  then,  ltaving  dismissed  her  train  of 

nymphs,  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  Vulcan  (11.  xviii.  431 — 718.),  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  the  god  to  fabricate  for  Achilles  a suit  of  impenetrable  armour,  preparatory  to 
his  reappearing  in  the  field  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  friend ; and  when,  at  length,  her 
son  was  slain,  she  again  left  the  deep  (Od.  xxiv.  78 — 116.),  and  having  collected  his 
ashes,  which  she  mingled  in  a golden  urn  with  those  of  Patroclus,  she  erected  a monu- 
ment to  Him,  and  instituted  games  in  his  honour.  Thetis  had  several  temples  in  various 
cities  of  Greece ; hut  she  was  particularly  worshipped  at  Sparta. 

The  poets  have  celebrated  the  robe  which  Thetis  is  said  to  have  received  from  Peleus 
era  her  marriage.  Mr.  Bryant  (who  considers  the  Greek  term  pharos  (robe)  to  imply  meta- 
phorically towers,  or  temples,  upon  the  walls  of  which  were  described  cither  celestial 
appearances,  the  course  of  rivers,  or  notable  achievements),  represents  it  as  alluding 
to  an ' historical  picture  preserved  in  some  tower,  which  referred  to  matters  of  great  anti- 
quity, and,  among  others,  to  the  apotheosis  of  Ariadne. 

Among  the  epithets  applied  by  Homer  to  Thetis,  are  : — 

Parent-goddess,  11.  i.  460. 

Goddess-mother,  ib.  470. 

Daughter  of  the  sea,  ib.  045. 

Silver-footed  dame,  ib.  696. 

Silver-footed  queen,  ib.  719. 

Ccendean  Thetis,  xviii.  163. 

Aiarc  goddess,  ib.  448. 

Wat' ry  queen,  ib.  452. 

587.]  jETHIOPIA,  more  anciently  JEthcria  and  Atlantia.  The  term  Ethiopians  desig- 
nated the  most  distant  inhabitants  on  the  verge  of  earth  (see  II.  xxiii.  355.)  In  a more 
specific  sense  Ethiopia  wav  an  extensive  country  of  Africa,  at  the  south  of  Egypt,  di- 
vided into  east  and  west  by  the  ancients,  the  former  division  lying  near  Meroc,  and  the 
latter  near  the"  Mluri.  It  is  said  that  the  Ethiopians  were  among  the  first  who  wor- 
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shipped  the  gods.  They  divided  their  gods  into  two  classes  ; the  one  was  composed  of 
the  heroes,  whom  they  deified  after  death  ; the  other,  of  those  divinities  whom  they  derived 
from  their  neighbours  the  Egyptians  : like  them,  they  adored  the  moon,  under  the  name 
of  Isis,  and  all  nature,  under  that  of  Pan.  They  also  held  the  sun  in  great  veneration  ; 
but  under  the  appellation  of  Asaabinus,  and  not  of  Osiris.  Among  the  Africans,  Jupiter 
represented  heaven,  as  well  as  sun,  and  was,  as  that  divinity,  styled  by  the  Greeks  and 
Homans,  ^Ethiopian  Jupiter. 

“ The  Ethiopians,  says  Diodorus,  are  said  to  be  the  inventors  of  pomps,  sacrifices, 
solemn  meetings,  and  other  honours  paid  to  the  gods.  From  hence  arose  their  character 
of  piety,  which  is  here  celebrated  by  Homer.  Among  these,  there  was  an  annual  feast  at 
Diospolis,  which  Eustathius  mentions,  wherein  they  carried  about  the  statues  of  J upiter 
and  the  other  gods,  for  twelve  days,  according  to  their  number : to  which,  if  we  add  the 
ancient  custom  of  setting  meat  before  statues,  it  will  appear  a rite  from  which  this  fable 
might  easily  arise.  But  it  would  be  a great  mistake  to  imagine,  from  this  place,  that  Ho- 
mer represents  the  gods  as  eating  and  drinking  upon  earth : a gross  notion,  be  wss  never 
guilty  of,  as  appears  from  the  fifth  book,  v.  425.”  P.  (Sec  Ocean,  and  notes  to  Od.  i. 
30.  xiii.  134.) 

600.]  " If  we  consider  this  passage,  it  is  not  made  to  shine  in  poetry  : all  that  can  be  done 
is  to  give  it  numbers,  and  endeavour  to  set  the  particulars  in  a distinct  view.  But,  if  we 
take  it  in  another  light,  and  as  a piece  of  learning,  it  is  valuable  for  being  the  most  exact 
account  of  the  ancient  sacrifices  any  where  left  us.  There  is,  first,  the  purification,  by 
washing  of  hands : secondly,  the  ofTering  np  of  prayers : thirdly,  the  mola,  or  barley-cake, 
thrown  upon  the  victim:  fourthly,  the  manner  of  killing  it  with  the  head  turned  upwards 
to  the  celestial  gods  (as  they  turned  it  downwsrda  when  they  offered  to  the  internals)  : 
fifthly,  their  selecting  the  tliigbs  and  fat  for  their  gods  as  the  belt  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the 
disposing  about  them  pieces  cut  from  every  part  for  a representation  of  the  whole  (hence 
the  thighs  arc  frequently  used  in  Homer  and  the  Greek  poets  for  the  whole  victim) : sixthly, 
the  libation  of  wine  : seventhly,  consuming  the  thighs  in  the  fire  of  the  altar  : eighthly,  the 
sacrificers  dressing  and  feasting  on  the  rest  with  joy  and  hymns  to  the  gods.”  P. 

618. — lianquet.]  Feasts  and  their  attendant  ceremonies  seem  to  have  ever  formed  a 
distinguished  feature  in  the  religious  worship  of  almost  all  nations.  The  custom  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  from  Egypt  or  Phoenicia  into  Greece,  where  it  perhaps  originally 
served  as  the  means  of  cementing  bonds  of  union  between  the  various  independent  states 
into  which  that  country  was  divided.  They  were  therefore,  at  first,  celebrated  in  national 
assemblies,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  solemnising  games  in  honour  of  the  gods,  such 
as  the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  the  Isthmian,  and  the  Nemsean.  In  process  o!  time, 
however,  these  festivals  were  multiplied  till  almost  every  city  had  distinct  feasts  instituted 
with  peculiar  ceremonies  to  its  divinities  and  heroes,  or  to  commemorate  any  remarkable 
event ; and  thus  they,  in  some  measure,  supplied  the  want  of  written  history  in  those 
early  periods  by  preserving  the  memory  of  past  occurrences.  These  solemnities  generally 
lasted  several  days,  which  were  appropriated  to  sacrifices,  banqueting,  games,  and 
ferue  or  days  of  rest ; during  their  continuance  the  people  expressed  their  joy  by  singing 
hymns,  accompanied  by  music  snd  dancing,  in  honour  of  their  gods.  The  Romans  had 
not  only  stated  festivals  instituted  to  their  deities  and  heroes,  but  also  moveable  feasts, 
and  those  which  were  only  occasionally  celebrated,  or  which  owed  their  origin  to  particu- 
lar circumstances ; as,  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods  for  some  signal  benefit  received ; to 
implore  their  assistance  ; to  deprecate  their  wrath,  See.  In  time  of  extreme  public  danger 
or  distress,  they  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  heaven  by  the  leetisternium, 
which  was  a banquet  provided,  and  served  up  in  their  temples  for  all  the  gods,  but  par- 
ticularly for  Jupiter,  their  statues  being  placed  (according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients) 
in  a teclining  posture  on  marble  couches  round  the  table.  The  ofliqe  of  providing  the 
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entertainment  was  entrusted  at  first  to  the  Sibylline  duumviri,  nnd  afterwards  to  priests 
called  epuUmet. 

The  Homans  had  also  numerous  /true,  or  days  set  apart  for  rejoicing,  on  which  they 
rested  from  their  ordinary  labour.  These  were  either  private  feria,  when  a single  family 
commemorated  some  domestic  occurrence ; or  public  feria,  occasionally  appointed  by 
the  authority  of  the  magistrates,  on  account  of  some  national  events ; or  recurring  at 
stated  seasons  of  the  year  : as,  the  astivales,  or  summer  feria ; the  minis  feria,  held 
at  the  harvest;  the  vindemialis,  from  the  20th  August  to  the  15th  October,  during  the 
vintage ; the  yuirinalia,  or  stuitorum  feria,  celebrated  in  the  month  of  February ; the 
victoria  feria,  in  August ; the  compitalilia,  the  feria  held  in  cross-ways ; the  iudic- 
tica,  those  ordered  by  the  magistrates;  the  feria  in  honour  of  Vulcan,  on  the  22d 
May;  and  the  anniversaria,  observed  on  anniversaMes.  The  feria  Latina  were  instituted 
by  Tarquin  on  the  occasion  of  a peace  concluded  with  the  Latins  ; they  lasted  four  days, 
during  which  a bull  was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  on  Mount  Alba.  During  the  feria  nun- 
dina,  which  occurred  every  ninth  day,  the  Homans  were  accustomed  to  hold  their  fairs, 
at  which  the  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  cities  assembled,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing 
their  merchandise  for  sale. 

619. — P<raas.]  Hymns  in  honour  of  Apollo ; ptean  is  also  put  for  a joyful  song  in 
praise  of  any  other  god.  (See  Ain.  x.  1040.) 

641. — Olympian .]  From  Olympus. 

615. — Daughter  of  the  tea.]  Thetis. 

660. — Achaian  race.]  The  Greeks ; Achei  being  one  of  Homer’s  names  for  them. 

676. — Haughty  partner  of  my  stray.]  Juno. 

683. — He  tpokc  ; and  awful  bends.]  “ This  description  of  the  majesty  of  Jupiter  has 
something  exceedingly  grand  and  venerable.  Macrobius  reports,  that  Phidias,  having 
made  his  Olympian  Jupiter,  which  passed  for  one  of  the  greatest  miracles  of  art,  was 
asked  from  what  pattern  he  framed  so  divine  a figure,  and  answered,  it  was  from  that 
archetype  which  ho  found  in  these  lines  of  Homer.”  P.  (See  corresponding  passage, 
■En.  x.  171.) 

696. — Silver-footed  dame.]  Thetis. 

714 — .S'ufuraius.]  This  epithet  is  applied  equally  to  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Neptune, 
from  their  being  the  sons  of  Saturn. 

723. — Her  fierce,  inexorable  son.]  Achilles. 

738.]  VULCAN.  According  to  Cicero,  there  were  several  persons  of  this  name  ; but 
the  god  qrho  presided  over  fire,  who  was  the  patron  of  all  artificers  in  metal,  and  to  whom 
the  actions  of  the  others  are  attributed,  is  stated  to  have  been  either  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  or  to  have  originated  from  Juno  alone,  as  Minerva  had  from  Jupiter.  The 
Egyptians  considered  him  as  the  chief  of  the  gods,  the  same  as  the  Sun,  equivalent  to 
Orus  or  Osiris.  (Sec  Egypt.)  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  upon  the  authority  of  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria, Apollodorus,  and  Pindar,  identifies  Vulcan  with  Thoas,  king  of  the  island  of 
Lemnos,  who,  according  to  the  same  authorities,  was  the  husband  of  Venus,  the  re- 
puted mother  of  /Eneas.  Upon  this  the  Greeks  founded  the  fable,  now  more  universally 
received,  that  Vulcan  was  precipitated  (his  deformity  being  thus  accounted  for)  from 
Olympus  by  Jupiter,  for  having  attempted  to  disengage  his  mother  from  the  golden  chain 
by  which  he  had  suspended  her  (see  Juno)  ; that  he  fell  upon  the  island  of  LemnoB ; that 
he  there  erected  for  himself  a palace,  and  constructed  forges  for  the  manufacture  of  me- 
talline bodies  ; that  he  was  subsequently  restored  to  the  favour  of  Jupiter,  and  became  the 
husband  of  Venus.  This  same  fiction,  supported  by  Homer,  comprehends  the  further  popu- 
lar opinions,  that  the  Cyclops  of  Sicily  (En.  viii.  551.  &c.)  were  his  artificers,  and  that, 
with  them  be  fabricated  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  and  many  other  stupendous  works. 
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His  forges  were  supposed  to  bo  under  Etna,  under  the  Vulcanite , or  Lipari  islands,  sod 
under  all  volcanic  mountains.  The  Greeks  ascribed  to  him  every  rare  work  of  art,  in  tlic 
fabulous  ages  of  tbeir  history : among  these  the  most  renowned  are,  the  palace  of  the  sun, 
described  by  Ovid;  the  arms  of  Achilles  (II.  xviii.  537.);  those  of  /Eneas  (/En.  vxii. 
821.  fire.)  ; the  necklace  of  Hermione  (j£n.  i.  922.)  ; tire  golden  crown  of  Ariadne  (see 
Ariadne)  ; the  sceptre  of  Agamemnon  (II.  ii.  129 — 136.) ; the  shield  of  Nestor  (II.  viis. 
235.);  and  the  mansions  of  the  gods  on  Mount  Olympus  (II.  i.  689.)  His  own  palace  in 
heaven  was  described  to  be  of  brass,  bespangled  with  stars  (see  II.  xviii.  432 — 460.) 
Pausanias  maintained  that  Juno  banished  Vulcan  from  heaven : lhat  the  latter,  in  re- 
venge for  his  wrongs,  constructed  a golden  chair,  with  a secret  spring,  which,  when  hi* 
mother  placed  herself  in  it,  enclosed  her  as  in  a trap,  and  that  she  was  liberated  by  the 
contrivances  of  Bacchus,  who  induced  Vulcan,  under  a fit  of  intoxication,  to  remove  her 
from  her  painful  situation.  Homer  ia  either  not  consistent  with  himself,  in  his  account* 
relative  to  the  fall  of  Vulcan  ; or  relates  some  more  ancient  fable  respecting  it.  lu  this 
passage,  he  refers  the  act  to  Jupiter,  while  in  II.  xviii,  463 — 472,  he  represents  the  infant 
Vulcan  as  odious  to  his  mother  Juno  from  his  personal  deformity,  and  as  being  conse- 
quently precipitated  by  that  goddess  into  the  ocean,  where  he  was  sheltered  in  a cave 
beneath  die  sea,  by  the  kindness  of  Thetis  and  Eurynome,  for  the  space  of  nine  years, 
during  which  retirement,  he  was  occupied  in  lighter  labours,  such  as  forming  clasps, 
bracelets,  pendants,  and  other  ornaments  of  female  dress.  This  latter  account  of  Vul- 
can’s fall  seems  consonant  with  the  popular  notion,  that  die  gods,  when  exiled  awhile 
from  Olympus,  were  wont  to  seek  refuge  in  the  ocean  (see  II.  aiv.  229 — 236.),  which  wan 
indefinitely  considered  as  the  extreme  verge  of  creation.  Although  the  Greek  poet  de- 
scribes Vulcan  as  the  husband  of  Venus  in  the  eighth  book  of  die  Odyssey,  he  represents 
Cliaris  (a  goddess  among  the  Greeks  considered  to  be  distinct  from  Venus)  t«  be  his 
wife,  in  the  visit  made  to  die  “ Vulcauian  dome"  by  Thetis  (IL  xviii.  449.)  Among  the 
wives  of  Vulcan,  the  following  are  enumerated  : viz.  Cabira  (mother  of  tho  Cabiri  and 
'of  Camillus)  ; Maia,  daughter  of  Kaunus ; the  Grace  Aglaia  (mother  of  Morgio,  Brotlve- 
us,  Acus,  /Ethiops,  and  Ardalus)  ; and  he  was  also  father  of  (he  Argonaut  Palcmonios, 
and  of  Philoctus. 

Vulcan  was  held  in  particular  veneration  in  Egypt  and  at  Rome;  the  magnificent 
temple  dedicated  to  his  honour  at  Memphis  being  among  the  most  celebrated  works  of 
antiquity.  Among  animals,  the  lion  and  the  dog  were  sacred  to  him ; but  calves  and 
hoars  were  the  only  victims  offered  on  his  altars.  Vulcan  is  generally  represented  with  a 
neglected  beard  and  hair,  in  a slovenly  garb,  with  a round  and  pointed  cap,  holding  in  his 
right  hand  a hammer,  and  in  his  left  pincers.  He  was  tutelary  deity  of  the  month 
September.  Among  bis  names,  which  were  not  uumerous,  the  following  are  the  most 
remarkable  : — 

JEtxkus,  from  his  forges  under  Mount  Elm. 

Ai.orvs,  his  name  in  Cliaidxa. 

Ampuicc  eeis,  Gr.  being,  according  to  Hesiod,  lame  in  hath  feel. 

Cmalaipoda,  Gr.  lame-footed. 

CiiBvson,  one  of  his  names  among  the  Phoenicians. 

Clytotechnes,  Gr.  renowned  artificer.  • 

Cyllopodes,  Gr.  lame-footed. 

DtAMictiivs,  one  of  his  names  among  the  Phoenicians. 

Erarsn's,  or  Heph/estvs,  his  general  name  among  the  Greeks. 

Flammipoteks,  Lat.  powerful  over  fire, 

Igxigena,  Lit. fire-bom. 

IcxiroTEMs,  Lat,  god  of  fire. 
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JtyosiiitxA,  from  1ms  mother  Juno. 

Ki'I.iopodion,  Gr.  lamc-footed. 

Leu  nil's,  from  the  island  Lemnos. 

Lifer  cus,  hit  name  in  the  Li/xiri  islands. 

Mulcibfr,  L*t.  expressive  of  his  occapation  of  tempering  iron  r his  name  among  the 
Latins. 

Gets,  one  of  his  names  among  the  Egyptians. 

Pemfiienes,  Gr.  all-bright. 

Pendehetor,  Gr.  subduing  alt  (metals). 

Piitu as.  bis  name  at  Memphis. 

Terdipes,  Lat.  slotr-footed. 

Among  the  epithets  applied  by  Homer  and  Virgil  to  Vwlcan,  are : — 

Architect  divine,  II.  i.  741. 
find  of  fire,  v.  31. 

Lame  architect,  xviii.  435. 

Sovereign  of  the  fire,  ib.  486- 
Artist  god,  ib.  536. 

Power  ignipotent,  tsi.  398. 

Forging  power,  Ain.  viii.  559. 

Lemnian  god,  ib.  597. 

Heavenly  smith,  ib.  831. 

fSee  farther  remarks  upon  tbit  deity  under  article  Egypt.] 

789.— His  mother.]  Juno. 

741. — Architect  dt'eiae.]  Vulcan. 

753. — Nectur.]  The  drink  of  the  gods. 

760.]  (See  Coan  shore,  II.  xiv.  288.)  “ They  who  search  another  vein  of  allegory  for  hid- 
den knowledge  in  natural  philosophy,  hare  considered  Jupiter  and  Juno  ns  heaven  and  the 
air,  whose  alliance  is  interrupted  when  the  air  is  troubled  above,  but  restored  again  when 
it  is  cleared  by  heat,  or  Vulcan  the  god  of  heat.  Him  thoy  call  a divine  artificer,  from 
the  activity  or  general  use  of  fire  in  working.  They  suppose  him  to  be  born  in  heaven, 
where  philosophers  ssy  that  element  has  its  proper  place  ; and  is  thence  derived  to  the 
earth,  which  is  signified  by  the  fall  of  Vulcan ; that  he  fell  in  Lemnos,  because  that 
island  abounds  with  subterranean  fires ; and  that  be  contracted  a lameness  or  imperfection 
by  the  fall  ; the  fire  not  being  so  pare  and  active  below,  but  mixed  and  terrestrial.’' 
Eustathius.  P.  (See  corresponding  passages  in  Milton,  book  i.  44.  and  739.) 

765.]  SINTHIANS,  SINTII,  or  SINTA1.  The  Sintbians,  called  also  Sapei,  or 
Saphaei,  weTe  the  more  ancient  inhabitants  of  Lemnos,  and  were  of  Thracian  origin. 
Ilomer  (Od.  viii.  336.)  represents  them  as  rude  and  barbarous. 

767. — White-arm.' d queen.]  Juno. 

773. — Feast  ambrosial.]  Tbe  word  ambrosia  it  derived  from  a Greek  word  signify, 
ing  immortal,  and  is  represented  as  being  tbe  food  of  the  gods.  The  true  acceptation 
both  of  ambrosia  and  nectar  is,  however,  very  doubtful : the  poets  describe  them  indis- 
criminately as  the  food  and  beverage  of  the  gods.  They  possessed  tbe  properties  of 
causing  s state  of  the  most  exquisite  enjoyment ; of  granting  or  preserving  youth  ; of 
secaring  tbe  happiness  of  mortal  life  ; and  of  procuring  immortality.  Ambrosia  had  the 
power,  moreover,  of  healing  wounds  (Ain.  xii.  616.),  and  of  saving  bodies  from  putrefac- 
tion (IL  xvi.  829-)  Ambrosia  is  often  spoken  of  as  a species  of  unguent,  so  odoriferous, 
that  tbe  gods  are  generally  represented  as  perfuming  themselves  with  it ; and  hence  the 
diffusion  of  this  delicious  odour  was  an  undoubted  proof  that  some  divine  being  was  at 
band  (Ain.  i.  559.)  From  this  latter  circumstance,  ambrosial  may  often  denote,  fragrant 
sweet-smelling.  The  word  is  frequently  used  for  divine,  celestial, 
a.  Mm. 
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774.]  MUSES.  Mythologies  are  neither  agreed  upon  the  origin,  the  names,  or  the  nuixi  - 
her  of  the  Muses.  Cicero  enumerates  four  ; Thei.xiope,  Mnime,  As  da,  and  Mr  lit  e, 
daughters  of  Jupiter,  the  sou  of  Heaven;  in  another  place,  nine,  the  daughters  of  Jupiter 
and  Mnemosyne ; and  again,  nine,  the  daughters  of  Pierus  and  Antiope.  Pausanios* 
acknowledges  three;  Melete  (Meditation),  Mneme  (Memory),  and  Aada  (Song). 
Varro  also  admits  but  of  three.  Diodorus  states  that,  in  the  company  of  musicians  ami 
dancers  kept  by  Osiris,  there  were  nine  young  girls,  who  were  instructed  in  all  the  arts 
wliich  had  any  relation  to  music  ; (whence  their  appellation  .If uses  ;)  and  that  they  were 
under  one  of  his  generals,  named  Apollo,  whose  surname,  Musagetes,  may  be  thus  ac- 
counted for.  It  is,  however,  the  more  received  opinion,  according  to  Hesiod,  that  they 
were  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne,  and  that  they  were  nine  in  number ; their 
names  and  the  arts  and  sciences tnor  which  they  presided  being  the  following  : — 

Clio,  History ; Euterpe,  Music  ; Thalia,  Comedy;  Melpomene,  Tragedy  ; Teh- 
psichore,  Dancing  ; Erato,  Lyric  Poetry ; Polyhymnia,  Singing  and  Rhetoric ; Cal- 
liope, Eloquence  and  Heroic  Poetry  ; Urania,  Astronomy. 

Clio,  whose  name  is  derived  from  a Greek  word  signifying  glory  or  fame,  is  repre- 
sented with  a guitar,  a lute,  or  a trumpet  in  one  hand,  and  a quill,  or  book,  in  the  other. 

Euterpe,  from  a word  signifying  delighting,  is  crowned  with  flowers  ; b playing  on 
the  flute  ; and  U surrounded  by  instruments  of  music : the  invention  of  tragedy  is  some- 
times attributed  to  her,  hut  more  generally  to  Melpomene. 

Thalia,  from  a word  signifying  happy  or  flourishing,  is  represented  with  a mask  in 
her  right  hand,  leaning  against  a column. 

Melpomene,  from  a word  signifying  tinging,  b represented  with  a dagger  in  one 
hand,  and  a sceptre  and  crowns  in  the  other.  Sometimes  she  holds  a lyre. 

Terpsichore,  from  s word  signifying  entertaining  by  the  dance,  is  represented  with 
a musical  instrument  in  her  hind.  Some  ascribe  to  this  muse  the  birth  of  the  Sirens,  of 
Rhesus,  the  son  of  Strymon,  and  of  Riston,  the  son  of  Mars. 

Erato,  from  a word  signifying  amiable,  is  represented  with  a lyre  in  her  right  hand, 
and  a lute  in  her  left,  Cupid  being  sometimes  placed  near  her,  holding  a torch. 

Polyhymnia,  from  a word  signifying  multiplicity  of  songs,  b represented  veiled, 
with  either  a sceptre  or  lyre  in  her  left  hand,  and  her  right  hand  raised,  as  if  ready  to 
harangue. 

Calliope,  from  a word  expressive  of  the  sweetness  of  her  voice,  b represented  with 
a trumpet  in  her  right  hand,  and  books  in  her  left.  This  muse,  who  b supposed  by  some 
to  have  beeu  the  mother  of  the  Corybantes,  and  of  the  Sirens,  excited  the  rancour  of 
\ euus  by  taking  the  part  of  Proserpine  in  the  contest  respecting  Adonis.  (Sec  Adonis.) 

Urania,  from  a word  signifying  celestial,  b represented  with  an  azure-coloured  robe, 
crowned  with -stars,  holding  a globe  in  her  hand,  and  being  surrounded  by  mathematical 
instruments. 

Apollo  was  the  patron  and  frequent  attendant  of  the  Muses,  whose  principal  residence 
was  upon  Pindus,  Helicon,  and  Parnassus,  the  horse  Pegasus  graxing  generally  in  their 
neighbourhood.  These,  with  all  fountains  (especially  Hippocrene,  or  Caballinus,  Caa- 
talia,  Pyrene,  and  Aganippe),  the  river  Perraessus,  the  palm,  and  the  laurel  tree,  were 
sacred  to  them.  Some  of  the  ancients  considered  them  to  be  warlike  goddesses,  snd  even 
confounded  them  with  the  Bacchantes.  They  had  several  altars  in  Greece,  (particularly 
at  Athena.)  in  Macedonia,  and  at  Rome  ; and  their  temples  were  common  also  to  the 
Graces.  Poets  never  entered  upon  the  theme  of  their  inspiration  without  invoking  the 
Muses  who  presided  over  verse.  They  were  represented  as  young  and  beautiful ; some- 
times dsneing  in  a group,  accompanied  by  Apollo,  and  sometimes  in  yellow  robes,  with 
wings  and  crowns ; their  attributes  depending  upon  the  particular  art  over  which  they 
presided. 
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The  challenge  of  thill  in  music  proposed  to  them  by  the  Pierides,  the  daughter*  of 
Pieros,  a Thracian,  is  not  menlioned  in  any  poet  prior  to  Otid,  They  were  changed 
into  magpies  by  Apollo  for  the  volubility  with  which  they  expressed  their  mortification  at 
the  decision  of  the  nymphs  of  the  country  in  favour  of  the  Muses.  (See  story  of  Pieri- 
des,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  v.) 

Among  the  various  appellations  under  which  the  Muses  are  known,  are  the  following : — 
A.tnv,  Gr.  singing. 

AosnirrmEs,  from  the  fountain  Aganippe,  in  Breotia. 

Aoxides,  from  Aonia,  the  ancient  name  of  Bmotia. 

Abdai.i»es,  from  Ardalus  (son  of  Vulcan  and  Aglaia),  the  inventor  of  the  flute. 

* Cashes*:,  Lat.  a song,  a muse,  a verse. 

Cast  a lioes,  from  Castalia,  a fountain  of  Parnassus. 

‘ Cithsrides,  from  Mount  Citheeron,  in  Breotia.  (Sec  'f’isiphonc.) 

Fostigen/c,  Lat.  an  epithet  equally  applied  to  the  Muses  and  Nymphs. 
Helicoxiades,  from  their  residing  on  Mount  Helicon. 

IfippocRENiOES,  from  the  fountain  Hippocrene,  in  Breotia. 

Hyaxtides,  from  their  residence  in  Breotia  ; the  Hyantes  were  an  aboriginal  people 
of  that  country. 

Ilissiades,  from  Hissus,  a river  of  Attica,  near  which  was  a temple  sacred  to  them. 
Libethrides,  from  the  fountain  Libethra,  in  Thessaly  ; or  from  Mount  Libclhrus,  la 
Thrace. 

‘ Mvonides,  from  Mmnnia,  one  of  the  seven  places  which  claimed  the  honour  of 
giving  birth  to  Homer. 

Mxemoxides,  Gr.  from  their  motlier  Mnemosyne. 

Pa rsassidis,  from  Mount  Parnassus,  in  Fhocis. 

Pegasides,  from  the  horse  Pegasus. 

Permsssides,  from  (heir  frequenting  the  banks  of  the  Pirmetsus,  a river  flowing  from 
Mount  Helicon. 

Pie  ar  des,  from  Pierus,  a mountain  of  Thessaly;  or  from  Picria,  a tract  of  country  in 
Thessaly.  (See  Pieria,  II.  ii.  928.) 

* Piwpi.sades,  from  the  mountain  Pbnphi,  Pimpleius,  or  Pimjdeus,  said  by  some  geo- 
graphers to  be  joined  to  Mount  Helicon. 

Sicelides,  an  epithet  given  by  Virgil  to  the  Muses,  from  their  having  inspired  Theo- 
critus, a native  of  SUily,  whom  the  Homan  poet  lias  closely  imitated  in  his  pastorals. 
Tiiesfiaoes,  from  Thespia,  a town  of  Bceotia. 
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1.]  This  passage  is  imitated  .f'n.  iv.  757. 

9. — Dream.]  In  this  passage  Humcr  personifies  dreams,  which  he  ascribes  to  Jure,  as 
the  author  of  all  things  ; Euripides  to  Earth  : •*  Hail,  reverend  Earth,  from  whose  prolific 
womb  sable-winged  Dreams  derive  their  birth.”  Others,  to  Hecate,  and  to  the  Moon, 
goddess  of  the  night,  who  were  often  confounded.  Virgil  assigns  to  Dreams  (Ain.  vi. 
397.)  a place  at  the  entrance  of  the  infernal  regions ; Ovid  represents  the  various  de- 
scriptions of  dreams,  as  being  occasioned  by  Morpheus,  Phobetor,  and  Pbantasia,  the 
children  of  the  god  Somnos  (ace  Somnus).  Morpheus  assumed  the  voice,  appearance, 
gestures,  manners,  &c.  of  mankind  ; Phobetor,  the  form  of  serpents  and  wild  beasts ; and 
Phantasia,  that  of  rocks,  rivers,  and  inanimate  things ; Morpheus  being  represented  as  a 
sleeping  child  with  wings,  holding  a vase  in  one  hand,  and  poppies  in  the  other.  A 
dream  was  sometimes  personified  by  the  figure  of  a man,  dressed  in  a white  garment, 
thrown  over  a black  one,  with  a horn  in  his  hand,  in  allusion  to  the  gates  of  irory  and 
Aorn  through  which  (see  Od.  xii.  656.  and  JEn.  vi.  1235 — 1238.)  dreams  were  supposed 
to  issue. 

Batzo  was  worshipped  at  Delos  as  the  goddess  of  dreams. 

57.  — Mostly  sceptre.]  (See  Thyesles.) 

58.  — Immortal.]  Finn,  durable. 

61. — The  Ain#.]  Agamemnon. 

65. — Pylian  prince.]  Nestor. 

100.]  PVLOS,  or  PYLUS.  Pylos  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a torn,  and  sometimes 
a district,  which  was  part  of  Elis,  called  Tripbylia,  and  comprised  those  cities,  which,  in 
later  times,  were  assigned  partly  to  Messenia,  partly  to  Elis.  Hence  has  arisen  a great 
diversity  of  opinions  relative  to  the  names  and  situation  of  the  cities  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer. What  was  subsequently  termed  Messenia,  after  the  return  of  die  Heraciidc,  was 
occupied,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  by  Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  and  Nestor.  There 
was,  however,  a tract  or  village  called  Messene,  in  which  (Od.  xxi.  19.)  Orsilochus 
reigned.  The  district  of  Pylon  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Caucones.  The  /Eo  liana 
subsequently  settled  in  the  same  country  under  Perieres,  who  was  succeeded  in  his 
authority  by  the  family  of  Aphareus,  and  then  by  Neleus,  the  father  of  Nestor.  The 
Pylos,  which  was  the  seat  of  Nestor’s  government,  Strabo  places  in  Triphylia,  while 
other  writers  refer  it  to  Messenia,  and  consider  it  to  hsve  been  founded  by  Neleut.  The 
opinion  of  Strabo  seems  confirmed  by  Homer  (II.  rci.  825,  &c.)  The  Pylon,  situated  on 
the  river  Geron,  seems  most  entitled  to  the  honour  of  bciug  the  birth-place  of  Nestor, 
who  is  styled  in  Homer,  Gerenian  (see  II.  viii.  183.) 

1 09.  This  passage  is  imitated  Ain.  i-  698. 

121.— Fame.]  Fama ; the  messenger  of  Jove.  She  was  held  in  particular  veneration 
by  the  Athenians  and  Romans,  and  was  represented  either  with  wings  at  her  back,  and  a 
trumpet  in  her  band  ; or,  with  a double  trumpet,  to  denote  that  the  propagated  falsehood 
as  well  as  truth.  Virgil  has  given  a lively  description  of  this  divinity  (zEn.  iv.  252 — 
273.) 

127 — 136.]  Homer  differs  from  the  tragedians  and  others,  in  stating  the  race  of  Aga- 
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me zruton  and  Atxeu».  In  Homer,  Pelops  U lire  founder  of  the  family  and  of  the  kingdom 
which  he  left  to  Atreus ; Atreus  to  Thyestes;  and  Thyestea  to  Agamemnon.  It  in 
remarkable  that  Homer  (Od.  tin  S3 1,  &c.)  makes  mention  of  Aigitthus,  non  of  Thyestes, 
still  alive,  when  Agamemnon  returned  from  Troy,  and  slain  by  Orestes  in  avenging  his 
father’s  death.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Tliyestes  wan  not  so  much  king  as  regent, 
until  bis  nephew  Agamemnon  came  of  age. 

150. ]  HERMES.  Mercury.  (See  Mercury.) 

151. ]  PELOPS.  A celebrated  prince,  son  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Lydia,  and  of  Eurya- 
nasaa,  otherwise  called  Euprytone,  Euryatemista,  Diono,  and  Anthemosia.  The  fable 
relative  to  the  murder  and  resuscitation  of  Pelops,  it  thus  given  by  Ovid : — The  gods 
visited  Phrygia,  and  were  entertained  by  Tantalus,  who,  in  order  to  make  trial  of  their 
divinity,  barbarously  served  up,  indiscriminately  with  the  flesh  of  animals,  the  limbs  of 
his  son.  They  all,  with  the  exception  of  Ceres,  who  devoured  one  of  die  shoulders  of 
Pelops,  discovered  the  brutality.  Jupiter  restored  the  prince  to  life ; substituted  an 
ivory  shoulder  for  the  one  he  bad  lost ; and  precipitated  Tantalus  into  hell  (see  Od.  xi. 
719 — 732.)  According  to  the  more  usual  accounts,  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  invaded 
by  Troa,  king  of  Troy,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  seizure  of  bis  son  Ganymede*  by 
Tantalus  (see  Ganymedes),  and  a war  of  such  inveteracy  prosecuted  between  the  two 
monarvhs,  as  to  oblige  Tantalus  to  fly,  with  bis  son  Pelops,  from  Lydia,  into  Greece. 
Those  who  adopt  the  fable  that  Tantalus  murdered  his  son  and  received  from  Jupiter  the 
due  reward  of  his  crime,  describe  Pelops  as  being  slune  subjected  to  tbe  persecution  of 
Tros,  and  as  haring  taken  refuge  in  the  court  of  CEnomaus,  king  of  Pisa  (son  of  Mars  and 
Ilarpinna,  a daughter  of  Asopus),  where,  at  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  die  marriage  of 
Ilippodamia,  the  daughter  of  that  monarch,  was  tbe  great  subject  of  interest.  This  prin- 
cess was  so  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  that  her  hand  became  a universal  object  of  rivalry 
among  the  neighbouring  princes.  (Enomans  had  been  informed  by  an  Oracle  that  be 
should  perish  by  his  son-in-law ; he  therefore,  in  full  reliance  upon  his  unparalleled  skill 
in  the  chariot  race,  proposed  such  a contest  for  determining  the  pretensions  of  the  rivals, 
stipulating  that  he  alone  should  many  Hippodamia  who  could  overcome  him  in  the  con- 
test, and  that  they  who  should  unsuccessfully  enter  the  lists  against  him  should  agree 
to  forfeit  their  lives.  The  conditions  were  accepted  ; several  fell  victims  to  their  ambi- 
tion ; but  CEnomaus  was,  at  length,  owing  to  tbe  perfidy  of  his  charioteer,  Myrtilna,  over- 
powered by  Pelops,  who  had  been  of  tbe  number  of  candidates,  and  who  thus  became 
possessor  of  the  prize,  and  of  the  kingdom  to  which  the  princess,  by  tbe  death  of  her 
father,  was  entitled.  He  then  proceeded  to  extend  his  conquests  over  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  gave  to  the  peninsula  (now  the  Morea)  the  name  of  Peloponnesus.  The 
manner  of  the  death  of  Pelops  is  not  mentioned  ; but  be  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
have  been  worshipped  (particularly  at  Olympia)  as  a god.  Some  even  ascribe  to  him  tbe 
original  institution  of  the  Olympic  games.  The  children  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia 
were,  Pittbens,  Trazen,  Atreus,  and  Tbyestes.  (See  story  of  Pelops,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  vi.) 

134.]  THYESTES.  Son  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia  (see  Atreus),  and  father  of 
iEgisthus  (see  zEgisthus),  king  of  Argos.  He  is  mentioned  in  tbe  Iliad,  as  having 
received,  in  due  succession,  the  golden  sceptre  (or  spear,  line  129.)  of  Agamemnon, 
which  is  here  celebrated  both  for  tbe  antiquity  of  its  origin,  as  tbe  present  of  Jove,  and 
from  its  being  an  heir-loom  In  the  family  of  Pelops.  The  sceptre  was  soppoeed  to  have 
remained,  even  in  later  times,  among  the  people  of  Chasronea  in  Beeotia,  who  regarded  it 
with  divine  honours.  It  is  said  to  have  been  conveyed  into  Phocis  by  Electro,  the 
daughter  of  Agamemnon.  (See  Mitford,  cb.  i.  sect.  2.  note  19.) 

136.]  ARGOS.  Here  used  for  the  empire  of  Agamemnon.  (See  II.  i.  45.) 

139.]  MARS.  The  God  of  War  and  all  athletic  exercises.  The  ancients  enumerate 
several  deities  of  this  name ; viz,  Bclus,  the  Mar*  of  Babylon  , Odin,  the  Mars  of  Thrace  ■, 
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Are*,  the  Mar*  of  Greece ; Amulina,  the  father  of  Remus  and  Romulus,  the  Mars  of  the 
Latins;  licaus,  the  Mara  of  the  Gauls  ; Orion,  the  Mars  of  the  Persians  and  Parthian*  ; 
Axizus,  the  Mara  of  Edessa,  &c. ; but  it  was  the  Mare  of  the  Greeks  to  whom  the  actions 
of  the  others  were  attributed. 

In  the  character  of  the  god  of  war,  his  chariot  was  attended  by  his  sister  (or  some  say, 
his  wife,  or  daughter)  Beliona ; and  the  horses  by  which  it  was  drawn  were  called  by  the 
poets  Flight  and  Terror  (II.  xiii.  386,  387.)  It  is  recorded  of  him,  that  he  was  the  first 
person  tried  before  the  court  of  Areopagus  (so  called  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying, 
hill  of  Mars),  and  that  he  so  well  defended  his  cause,  as  to  be  acquitted  nf  the  crime 
alleged  against  him,  namely,  the  murder  of  Hallirrhotius,  the  son  of  Neptune,  who  had 
carried  off  hi*  daughter  Alcippe.  Homer  relates  that,  in  consequence  of  his  lore  for 
Venus  (who  was  mother  of  Hermioue  (see  Cadmus)  and  Cupid),  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Trojans,  and  that  this  produced  the  conflicts  between  him  and  Minerva  in  the  course 
of  the  war.  . . - 

Among  the  wires  and  mistresses  of  Mars,  the  following  are  enumerated  ; via.  Ilia  (see 
Ilia)  ; the  muse  Terpsichore  (mother  of  Biston,  whose  birth  is  also  ascribed  to  Mars  and 
Callirhoe) ; the  nymph  Cleobula  (mother  of  Cycnus,  killed  by  Hercules) ; Pirene, 
one  of  the  Danaides  (mother  of  another  Cycnus,  killed  by  Hercules)  ; Thracia  (mother  of 
Iiraarui)  (see  Ismarus,  Od.  is.  42.) ; Protogenes,  daughter  of  Calydon  and  .Eolia 
(mother  of  Oxylus) ; Philonome,  daughter  of  Nyctimus  and  Arcadia  (mother  of  Lycaslua 
and  Parrhasius,  who  were  nourished  by  a wolf  in  the  forest  of  Eryraanthus)  ; Erope 
(mother  of  Eropus) ; the  nymph  Tritia,  priestess  of  Minerva  Tritonia  (mother  of  Mela- 
nippus)  ; Reate  (mother  of  Medrus);  Astyoche  (see  note  to  II.  ii.  613.)  ; Neriane,  his 
Sabine  wife  ; Demonice,  daughter  of  Agenor ; the  nymph  Sterope  ; Thebe,  daughter  of 
the  Asopus ; the  nymph  Cyrene  (mother  of  Diomed  of  Thrace),  &c. 

Mara  was  also  father  of  Evadnc  (see  Evadne,  -En.  vi.  606.)  ; Calydon  (see  Calydon) ; 
Alcippe  ; Dryas,  one  of  the  hunters  of  the  Calydonian  boar ; (Enornaus  (see  (Enomaus, 
II.  ii.  131.);  Tumnltus  ; Hyperbius;  Lycus;  Cbalybs;  Enyo  ; the  moles,  tutelary  divi- 
nities of  millers,  he. 

The  worship  of  Mars  was  not  very  general  among  the  Greeks,  in  whose  country  not 
even  one  temple  is  mentioned  ; but  he  was  held  in  particular  veneration  by  the  Thra- 
cians, the  Romans,  and  the  Egyptians,  by  the  last  of  which  nations  he  was  particularly 
worshipped  at  Papremis.  His  priests  (the  Salii)  at  Rome,  wrre  instituted  by  Numa  (see 
Ain.  vi.  1 104.) ; but  the  principal  temple  there  dedicated  to  his  honour  was  raised  by 
the  emperor  Augustus,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Mars,  who  by  some  is  reckoned 
among  the  infernal  deities,  was  generally  represented  by  the  ancients  with  a long  flowing 
beard,  armed  with  a helmet,  a spear,  and  a shield,  sometimes  standing  on  his  car,  of 
which  Uie  fiery  steeds  are  conducted  by  Beliona.  By  the  Scythians,  who  immolated  to 
Mars  their  enemies,  as  well  as  bones,  oxen,  and  asses,  be  was  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  an  old  rusty  sabre  (aci naccs).  In  Gaul,  where  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  were 
dedicated  to  him,  his  image  was  that  of  a sword,  which  was  deposited  upon  an  altar  in  a 
sacred  grove  ; and  at  Gadea  lie  was  depicted  with  rays.  His  altars  wore  stained  with 
the  blood  of  human  victims  ; and  the  ball,  the  boar,  the  ram,  the  horse,  the  stag,  the 
dog,  the  ass,  the  cock  (Alectryon,  a favourite  youth  of  Mars,  was  metamorphosed  into 
tills  bird,  for  his  want  of  vigilance  in  permitting  I’ limbus  to  discover  and  betray  the 
intrigue  of  the  god  with  Venus),  the  vulture,  and  the  magpie,  with  the  ash-tree,  and  the 
plant  dog's-grass,  the  month  October,  and  the  day  Tuesday,  were  sacred  to  him. 

Among  the  general  appellations  of  Mars  arc  the  following  : — 
jEstoot  a it  es,  Gr.  delighting  in  blood. 

Asiuuus,  one  of  his  names  among  the  Latins. 

Arnttrs. 
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Aphneus,  -j 

or.  J-  Gr.  rick. 

Aphnics,  J 

Abm,  his  general  name  among  the  Greeks. 

A*Tirocs,  Gr.  strong-footed. 

Anil  s,  his  name  at  Edema,  in  Syria. 

Belvs.  his  name  among  the  Babylonians.  The  Greeks  also  called  him  Bares 
Mastics. 

Bicsota,  Gr.  donldg-striking  ; his  name  on  some  ancient  monuments. 

Bisvi.tor,  Lat.  the  two-fold  arenger.  . 

Bbitrorius,  Gr.  overpowering. 

CamLLus,  or  Camulus,  one  of  his  names  among  the  Sabines;  the  Etrurians;  tbs 
Acritani  of  Spain  ; and  the  Egyptians. 

Com  min  us,  Lat.  one  of  his  names  among  the  Romans. 

Corytbaie,  Gr.  wearing  a helmet  with  waving  plumes. 

ENYALius.from  his  sister  F.nyo  (see  Bellona)  ; one  of  his  names  among  the  Sabines. 
Gbadivcs,  Gr.  brandishing  a spear. 

Gyna.cotho.nas,  Gr.  his  name  at  Tegea,  in  Arradia,  on  account  of  a sacred  banquet, 
celebrated  in  his  honour  by  women,  without  the  assistance  of  men. 

Habits,  the  formidable ; one  of  his  names  among  the  Egyptians. 

Hash,  expressive  of  Itis  being  terrible  in  war;  one  of  bis  names  among  the  Syrians. 
Hues,  the  principal  diviuity  of  Gaul,  supposed  to  lie  the  same  with  Mars.  Human 
victims  were  sacrificed  on  bis  sltars ; and  he  was  represented  cither  in  the  act  of  striking 
with  a hatchet,  or  of  cutting  mistletoe. 

Ilirrius,  Gr.  guiding  liorsce. 

H vpersoreus,  in  allusion  to  his  residence  in  the  northern  region  of  Thrace. 

Makars,  his  name  at  Carthage. 

Marspitkr,  Lat.  from  Mare  and  pater. 

Mayors,  bis  name  among  the  Osci,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy. 

Necys,  Nero,  Nico,  or  Neto,  a name  under  which  (say  some)  he  was  worshipped  in 
Lusitania. 

Net,  one  of  bis  names  in  Spain.  Some  confound  this  divinity  with  the  Neith  of  the 
Egyptians,  one  of  the  epithets  of  Minerva  amung  that  people. 

Odin,  the  Mars  of  the  Scandinavians. 

OrLopiioaos,  Gr.  bearer  of  arms.  i 

Obcuestes,  Gr.  the  dancer;  the  jumper;  one  of  the  names  by  which  Lycophroa 
designates  the  god. 

Orion,  the  Mats  of  the  Persians  ami  Farthians. 

Pacisebus,  Lat.  bearer  of  peace  ; a title  upon  a medal  of  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Matimin. 

PaorucNATOR,  Lat.  the  defender.  Under  this  epithet  lie  is  represented  with  a shield 
in  one  hand,  a spear  in  the  other,  and  with  the  agia,  bearing  the  head  of  Medusa. 
Quibinus,  Lat.  from  quins,  a spear,  or  javelin. 

Salisuesulus,  from  his  priests  the  Sabi,  at  Rome. 

Sylvester,  Lat.  or  the  rural ; from  his  being  invoked  to  protect  lands  from  the 
ravages  of  war. 

Theritas,  his  name  in  Laconia. 

Thubas,  ~u 

or,  Z’Gr.  impetuous. 

Trurius,  * 
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Victor,  Lat.  under  tliis  epithet  lie  in  represented  with  « cuirass,  a helmet,  a trophy  of 
arma,  or  a figure  of  victory  in  one  hand  and  a spear  in  the  other. 

Among  the  epithet!  applied  by  Homer  to  Mara,  are  : — 

God  of  tear,  11.  ii.  015. 

Stern  power  of  rear,  t.  39. 

God  of  arm*,  ib.  46. 

Th'  impetuous  homicide,  ib.  951. 

Monster  god,  ib.  954. 

God  of  fight,  ib.  1000. 

Grizly  god  of  Thrace,  vii.  252. 

[See  further  remarks  on  this  deity  under  article  Egypt.] 

156. — So  small  their  number.]  **  This  passage  give*  me  occasion  to  unimadTert  upon 
a computation  of  the  number  of  the  Trojans,  which  the  learned  Angelas  Poliiion  has 
offered  in  his  preface  to  Homer.  He  thinks  they  were  50,000,  without  the  auxiliaries, 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  eighth  Iliad,  where  it  is  said  there  were  a thousand  Trojan 
fires,  and  fifty  men  attending  each  of  them.  But  that  the  auxiliaries  are  to  be  admitted 
into  that  number,  appears  plainly  from  this  place : Agamemnon  expressly  distinguishes 
.the  native  Trojans  from  the  aids,  and  reckons  but  one  to  ten  Grecians,  at  which  estimate 
there  could  not  be  above  10,000  Trojans.”  P. 

175. — Icarian  shore.]  The  Icarian  sea  is  used  in  this  passage,  either  in  reference  to 
its  stormy  nature  ; or,  as  is  the  custom  of  poets,  it  may  denote  generally  any  sea  what- 
ever. 

“ One  may  take  notice  that  Homer,  in  these  two  similitudes,  has  judiciously  made 
choice  of  the  two  most  wavering  and  inconstant  things  in  nature,  to  compare  with  the 
multitude  : the  traces,  and  ears  of  com.  The  first  allude  to  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the 
people,  in  the  breaking  and  rolling  of  the  billows ; the  second  to  their  taking  the  same 
course,  like  com  bending  one  way  ; and  both,  to  the  easiness  with  which  they  are  moted 
by  every  breath."  P. 

195.]  PRIAM.  King  of  Troy,  son  of  Laomcdon  (see  Laomedonj  and  Strymao, 
daughter  of  the  Scamander.  He  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Hercules,  after  the  murder 
of  his  father,  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  deter  from  his  perfidious  conduct  towards  that 
hero.  The  removal  of  his  sister  Hesione  (whose  history  is  incorporated  with  that  of 
Laomedon)  to  Greece,  proved  fatal  to  the  Trojans,  as,  after  Priam  had  reigned  prosper- 
ously for  some  time,  lie  equipped  a fleet  against  Greece,  assigning  the  command  of  it  to 
his  son  Paris,  in  order  to  effect  the  recovery  of  Hesione,  whose  detention  in  that  country, 
and  union  with  Telamon,  he  considered  to  have  been  contrary  to  her  inclination.  Paris 
willingly  undertook  the  expedition,  as,  from  the  celebrity  which  the  beauty  of  Helen,  the 
wife  of  Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta,  had  acquired,  he  hoped  to  enjoy  an  opportunity  of 
realising  the  promise  of  Venus,  that  the  handsomest  of  women  should  be  bestowed  upon 
him.  He  was  not  disappointed  in  his  expectations  ; as,  upon  quitting  Sparta,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  prevailing  upon  Helen,  during  her  husband’s  absence  in  Crete,  to  fly  with  him 
into  Asia.  Priam  did  not  hesitate  to  receive  her,  upon  the  ground  of  the  wrongs  he  bad 
suffered  in  the  case  of  his  sister  ; and  thus  were  strengthened  and  confirmed  those  feel- 
ings of  hostility,  which  had  long  subsisted  between  the  ancestors  (both  originally  Asianc 
families)  of  Priam  and  Agamemnon,  in  consequence  of  the  seixure  of  Ganymedes,  the 
son  of  king  Tros  (see  Tros  and  Pelops),  by  Tantalus,  a neighbouring  sovereign  of  Lydia, 
whose  posterity  was  accordingly  driven  from  Asia  to  seek  new  settlements  on  the  oppo- 
site continent. 

A declaration  of  war  by  the  Greeks  was  solemnly  made,  and  a formidable  armament 
(see  Troy)  directed  against  the  kingdom  of  Priam.  “ This  kingdom  occupied  the  eastern 
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b»n kit  of  the  Hellespont,  the  southern  coast  of  the  Propontis,  and  the  northern  shores  of 
the  lEgean.  From  the  riser  Eaepus  to  the  promontory  of  Lectum,  the  Trojan  dominions 
extended  in  length  two  hundred  miles ; but  their  breadth  was  far  less  considerable,  being 
irregularly  compressed  between  three  seas  and  the  lofty  ridges  of  Mount  Ida.  Tbit  de- 
lightful and  picturesque  country,  which  excelled  Greece  in  fruitfulness  of  soil,  and  soft- 
ness of  climate,  was  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Hellespontian,  from  the  large  inland 
prorince,  which  bore  the  common  name  of  Phrygia.  The  Lesser,  or  Hellespontian 
Phrygia,  was  planted,  according  to  tradition,  by  a Grecian  colony,  about  300  years 
before  the  Trojan  war.  The  similarity  of  religion,  language,  and  manners,  sufficiently 
justified  the  opinion,  and  seems  to  hare  induced  the  diligent  inquirers  of  antiquity  to 
regard  not  only  the  Trojans,  but  the  Lycians  and  Pamphylians,  as  scattered  branches  of 
the  Hellenic  nation,  which  distance  of  place  had  gradually  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion with  the  trunk.  The  Asiatic  Greeks  were  exposed  to  none  of  these  unfavourable 
circumstances  already  mentioned,  which  long  retarded  the  improvement  of  their  brethren 
in  Europe.  The  fertile  and  extensive  plains  of  Asia  offered  them  the  materials  of  more 
powerful  kingdoms  than  Greece  could  afford ; and,  instead  uf  being  harassed  and  en- 
dangered by  the  continual  incursions  of  northern  savages,  they  enjoyed  the  vicinity  of  the 
Phrygians  and  Lydians,  nations  described  as  flourishing  in  wealth  and  peace  from  tlie 
remotest  antiquity.  From  the  prevalence  of  the  Grecian  language  and  customs  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  name  of  the  country  on  the  other,  it  ia  not  unreasonable  to  suppoae, 
that  the  Trojans  were  a mingled  race  of  Greeks  and  Phrygians,  collected  by  Dardanus, 
ancestor  fifth  in  degree  to  old  Priam,”  Gillies’  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  chap.  1.  (See 
Dardanus,  II.  xx.  351.  for  genealogy  of  Priam,  and  note  to  II.  ii.  1033.  for  further  dis- 
sertation no  the  Trojan  territory.)  Strabo  divides  the  kingdom  of  Priam  into  nine  dynas- 
ties, who  all  depended  upon  him  as  their  king.  After  the  death  of  Hector,  his  expedi- 
tion with  Mercury  to  the  tent  of  Achillex,  and  the  recovery  of  ibe  body  of  bis  son,  Priam 
is  represented  as  resolved  to  die  in  defence  of  bis  country,  and  as  being  ultimately  slain 
(ifin.  ii.  60S.  &c.)  by  Ncoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  Ju- 
piter Herceus,  at  which  that  prince  had  killed  the  wounded  Politea,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Priam  ; who,  after  the  example  of  his  father  and  mother,  had  fled  there  for  protection, 
daring  the  training  of  the  city.  Priam  had  several  children  (see  II.  vi.  307.  he.) ; the 
most  celebrated  of  those  of  Hecuba  being.  Hector,  Paris,  Deiphobus,  Helenus,  Polites, 
Pammon,  Antiphns,  Hipponous,  Troilua,  Creusa,  Laodice,  Polyxena,  and  Cassandra. 
Homer  represents  Priam  as  a wise,  equitable,  and  amiable  prince ; but  as  manifesting 
weakness  in  his  excessive  fondness  for  bis  son  Paris.  Prism  was  called  Laomedontia- 
dxs,  from  his  father  ; and  the  term  Pri amides  was  applied  to  all  his  race. 

197.]  HELEN.  Several  contradictory  traditions  prevailed  among  the  ancients  re- 
specting this  princess;  but,  according  to  the  more  popular  fiction,  she  was  considered  to 
be  the  daughter  of  Tyndarus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  of  Leda  (see  Castor  and  Pollux).  She 
was  so  renowned  for  her  beauty,  even  in  her  infancy,  that  the  great  Theseus,  in  company 
with  hia  friend  Pirithous,  carried  her  off,  when  only  a child,  from  a festival  at  which  they 
saw  her  dancing  in  the  temple  of  Diana  Orthia.  It  was  agreed,  during  their  flight,  that 
be  who  should,  by  lot,  become  possessor  of  the  prise,  should  assist  in  procuring  s wife 
for  the  other  (see  Theseus).  The  lot  fell  to  Theseus,  and  he  accordingly  conveyed 
Helen  to  Aphidnae,  and  there  placed  her  under  the  care  of  his  mother  .Ethra  (see  A'thra, 
IL  iii.  189.),. till  she  should  have  attained  to  years  of  maturity.  From  this  retreat,  how- 
ever, her  brothers.  Castor  and  Pollux,  recovered  her  by  force  of  arms,  and  restored  her  to 
her  family.  Among  the  roost  celebrated  of  the  young  princes  of  Greece  who,  from  the 
reputation  of  her  peraonal  attractions,  subsequently  became  her  soitors,  were,  Ulysses, 
son  of  Laertes ; Antilochus,  son  of  Nestor;  Sthenelus,  son  of  Capaneus  ; Diomed,  son  of 
Tydeos ; Ampbimachus,  son  of  Cteatus ; Meges,  son  of  Pbyleus  ; Agapcnor,  son  of 
Cl.  Man.  K 
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Ancaus;  Thai  pint,  »on  of  Eurytas ; Mnesthens,  ion  of  Peleuj ; Polytenus,  ton  of 
Agasthrnes ; Ajti,  non  of  Oileut  ; Eumelus,  son  of  Admetuv  ; Polyportes,  tan  of  Piri- 
thous  ; Elphenor,  son  of  Chalcodon  ; Podalirius  aod  Machaon,  »ns  of  -■Eaculapius ; Leoa- 
teus,  ton  of  Coronas ; Philoc tries,  son  of  Ptran  ; Protesilaus,  son  of  Iphichia ; Eorypy- 
los,  son  of  Evemon ; Schedtua,  son  of  Epistrophns  ; Amphilochua,  son  of  Amphiaraas; 
Atcalaphns  and  Ialim-n,  sons  of  Mars  ; Ajsx  the  elder,  and  Teacer,  tons  of  Telsmon ; 
Palroclus,  son  of  Mena-tius ; Thoas,  son  of  Andnemon  ; Idomrneus,  king  of  Crete ; 
Merion,  a prince  of  Crete ; and  MeneUus  (see  Mrnetaus).  Helen  made  choice  of  the 
last  of  these  princes,  who  had  previously  been  enjoined  by  Tyndaras  to  unite  in  her  de- 
fence, if  she  should  ever  be  exposed  to  insalt.  This  engagement  they  were  required  to 
fulfil  when  she  seas  carried  otf  by  Paris  ; and,  having  accordingly  furnished  a number  of 
ships  and  forces  (see  Troy),  they  made  an  attack  upon  Troy,  for  the  purpose  of  recover- 
ing her  from  the  court  of  Priam,  whither,  according  to  some,  Paris  had  conveyed  her. 
Among  other  traditions,  Herodotus  affirms,  that,  after  Paris  had  carried  her  off  from 
Sparta,  he  landed  with  her  on  the  coast  of  Egypt ; and  that  Proteus,  the  king  of  that 
country,  upon  learning  the  natare  of  his  crime,  banished  him  from  his  dominions,  bet 
retained  Helen,  in  order  to  restore  her,  with  all  her  treasures,  to  her  legitimate  husband, 
whenever  an  opportunity  should  occur.  He  likewise  observes,  that  the  Greeks,  ignorant 
of  her  detention,  sent  ambassadors  to  Troy,  to  demand  her  restitution,  and  were  not  con- 
vinced of  her  being  in  Egypt  until  Menelaus,  after  the  war,  repaired  to  Memphis,  and 
there  received  her  from  the  bands  of  her  protector.  It  it  moreover  the  opinion  of  Hero- 
dotus, that  Homer  was  not  unacquainted  with  these  facts ; but  thst  be  adapted  hia  fable 
to  the  taste  of  the  Greeks.  Other  authors  even  contend,  that  Helen  was  never  carried 
off  by  any  otheT  than  Theseus  ; that  she  was  by  him  taken  to  Egypt,  and  there  placed 
under  the  protection  of  Proteus,  who,  not  wailing,  aa  had  been  agreed,  for  the  return  of 
Theseus  to  that  country,  gave  her  up  to  the  solicitations  of  Menelans.  These  circum- 
stances all  tend  to  support  other  presailing  opinions,  that  the  ancient  quarrel  of  Herculei 
and  Laomedon  (see  Ltomedon),  and  the  violence  offered  to  Hesione,  the  daughter  of  this 
monarch,  and  not  the  carrying  off  of  Helen,  were  the  causes  of  the  Trojan  war.  It  ap- 
pears (II.  iii.  71.)  that  Helen  was  " from  her  realm  conveyed  that  she  was  present  (II. 
iii.  327.)  with  Priam  and  hia  chiefs  at  the  cumbat  between  Menelans  and  Paris  before 
the  walls  of  Troy ; that  she  added  her  lamentations  (II.  xriv.  9f>2.)  to  those  of  Andro- 
mache and  Hecuba  over  Hector  ; that,  after  the  death  of  Paris,  she  married  Delpbobss, 
another  of  the  sons  of  Priam,  who,  by  her  treachery,  was  murdered  on  the  night  that 
Troy  was  taken  (see  Ain.  vi.  666 — 719.),  by  Menelaus  and  Ulyases;  that  this  act  of 
perfidy  restored  her  to  the  confidence  and  kingdom  of  her  former  husband  ; that  Mene- 
laus was,  after  the  war  (Od.  iv.  476.),  thrown  and  detained  on  the  coaat  of  Egypt  by 
the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  whom  he  had  incensed  by  the  neglect  of  certain  necessary 
sacrifices;  and  that  Helen  was  with  him  in  Africa  (Od.  iv.  167.)  The  death  of  Helen, 
like  the  adventures  of  beT  life,  has  been  variously  described  ; but,  according  to  Pausa- 
nias,  who  thus  contradicts  the  account  contained  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  of  the 
hospitable  treatment  experienced  from  her  and  Menelaus  by  Telemachua  at  Sparta,  sb» 
fled  from  Sparta  to  Rhodes  afteT  the  war,  and  was  there  strangled  by  order  of  Polyim 
the  widow  of  Tlepolemus,  king  of  the  island,  who  had  perished  in  the  war,  of  which  she 
had  been  the  cause.  Other  authors  state,  upon  the  authority  of  a native  of  Crotona,  who 
was  despatched  by  the  oracle  to  the  island  of  Leuce,  in  the  Euxine  sea,  that  she  was  tbtltj 
fonnd  married  to  Achilles.  She  was  worshipped  after  death  under  the  name  of  DsKDat* 
Tta,  an  epithet  supposed  to  be  derived  from  her  having,  according  to  some  accounts,  pdi 
an  end  to  her  existence,  by  hanging  IteTself  from  a tree  ; and  she  waa  also  called  Tv  it 
osats. 


216.]  ITHACl'S.  Ulysses. 
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MS. — To  mm  oe U monarch.]  " Thooe  persons  *ro  under  a mistake  who  would 
■ike  tbit  sentence  a praise  of  absolute  monarchy.  Homer  speaks  it  only  with  regard  to 
a general  of  an  army  during  the  time  of  bis  commission.  Nor  it  Agamemnon  styled 
king  of  king’s  in  any  other  sense,  than  as  the  rest  of  the  princes  had  giren  him  the  su- 
preme authority  over  them  in  tbe  siege.  Aristotle  defines  a king,  leader  of  the  t car ; 
judge  of  cant  roc  cruet ; and,  president  of  the  ceremoniet  of  the  godt.  That  he  had  the 
principal  care  of  religious  rites,  tppetrs  from  many  places  in  Homer  ; and  that  bis  power 
was  nowhere  absolute  but  in  war;  for  we  find  Agamemnon  insulted  in  the  council,  but  in 
the  anny  threatening  deserters  with  death.  He  was  under  an  obligation  to  preserve  the 
privileges  of  bis  country,  pursuant  to  which  kings  are  called  by  our  author,  tbe  dispenser* 
or  managers  of  justice.  And  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  acquaints  us,  that  tbe  uld 
Grecian  kings,  whether  hereditary  or  elective,  had  a council  of  their  chief  men,  as  Homer, 
and  the  moat  ancient  poets  testify  ; nor  was  it  (he  adds)  in  those  times  as  in  ours,  when 
kings  have  a fall  liberty  to  do  whatever  they  please.” — Dion.  Hal.  lib.  ii.  Hitt.  P. 

2S5.]  THERS1TES.  A Greek.  Homer  describes  him  as  deformed  in  person  and 
mind.  Such  was  his  propensity  to  indulge  in  contumelious  language,  that  he  could  not 
abstain  from  directing  it  against  the  chiefs  of  the  army.  He  ultimately  fell  by  the  hand 
of  Achilles,  vthile  be  was  ridiculing  the  tears  which  that  hero  sited  over  the  body  of  the 
slain  Penthesilea.  (See  Penthesilea.) 

*’  Tbe  ancienta  have  ascribed  to  Hooter  the  first  sketch  of  satyr ic  or  comic  poetry,  of 
which  sort  wss  his  poem  called  Margites,  as  Aristotle  reports.  Though  that  piece  be 
lost,  this  character  of  Tbersites  may  give  us  a taste  of  his  vein  in  that  kind.  But  whether 
ludicrous  descriptions  ought  to  have  place  in  the  epic  poem,  lias  been  justly  questioned  : 
neither  Virgil  or  any  of  the  most  approved  ancients  have  thought  fit  to  admit  them  into 
their  compositions  of  that  nature ; nor  any  of  the  best  moderns,  except  Milton,  whose 
fondness  for  Homer  might  be  the  reason  of  it.  However,  this  is  in  its  kind  a very  masterly 
part,  and  oar  author  has  shewn  great  judgment  in  the  particulars  be  has  chosen  to  com- 
pose tbe  picture  of  a pernicious  creature  of  wit ; the  chief  of  which  are  a desire  of  pro- 
moting laughter  at  any  rate,  and  a contempt  of  bis  superiors.  And  he  sums  up  the  whole 
very  strongly,  by  saying  that  Theraites  hated  Achilles  and  Ulyssea ; in  which,  as  Plu- 
tarch has  remarked  in  his  treatise  of  envy  and  hatred,  he  makes  it  the  utmost  completion 
of  an  ill  character  to  bear  a malevolence  to  the  best  men.  What  is  farther  observable  is, 
that  Tbersites  is  never  heard  of  after  this  his  first  appearance  : such  a scandalous  charac- 
ter is  to  be  taken  no  more  notice  of,  than  just  to  shew  that  it  is  despised.  Homer  has 
observed  the  same  conduct  with  regard  to  the  most  deformed,  and  most  beautiful  person 
of  his  poem ; for  Nireus  is  thus  mentioned  once,  and  no  more,  throughout  the  Iliad.  He 
places  a worthless  beauty  and  an  iUnatured  ait  upon  the  same  foot,  and  shows  that  the 
gifts  uf  the  body,  without  those  of  the  mind,  are  not  more  despicable,  than  those  of  the 
mind  itself  without  virtue.”  P. 

293 .J  ACHALA.  Greece.  (See  11.  i.  G60.)  This  passage  is  imitated  -En.  is.  846. 

296. — Phrygian  shore.]  Indiscriminately  used  for  Trojan  shore. 

366.]  AUL1S.  A maritime  town  of  Ikeotia,  opposite  Cbaicis  in  Euboea  (now  Megalo 
Vatha),  where  the  combined  forces  of  (lie  Greeks  assembled  previously  to  tlieir  expedi- 
tion against  Troy  (see  Agamemnon).  After  the  sacrifice,  tbe  wind  changed,  and  the 
fleet  set  sail  from  Aulis  for  the  Trojan  coast. 

397. — The  prophet.]  Chalcas. 

422. — Helene  sroes.]  If  the  trees  refer  to  Helen,  tbe  expression  unpins  (what  is 
contradictory  to  general  history)  that  the  left  Sparta  unwillingly.  If  the  woee  refer  to 
the  Grecians,  it  implies  the  variety  of  suffering  and  tods,  which  they  underwent  in  the 
taiue  of  Meaelaos. 

440. — The  king-]  Agamemnon. 
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488.]  IDOMENEUS.  Son  of  Deucalion,  king  of  Crete : he  accompanied  the  Greeks, 
with  ninety  ships,  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  there  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour.  It 
is  related  by  some,  that  in  consequence  of  a tow  he  bad  made  to  Neptune,  to  sacrifice  to 
him,  should  he  return  to  Crete,  the  first  living  creature  he  beheld,  he  was  driven  to  the 
dreadful  necessity  of  sacrificing  bis  son,  who  was  the  first  person  that  met  him  on 
his  reaching  bis  country.  The  same  fiction  adds  (and  Virgil  alludes  to  it,  Ain.  Hi.  160. 
xi.  408.),  that  bis  Cretan  subjects,  struck  with  horror  at  the  act,  obliged  him  to  quit  his 
dominions  ; that  he  fled  to  the  Hesperian  (Italian)  shores  ; and  that  be  there  took  pos- 
session of  the  country  of  the  Salentini,  termed  Sslentina.  (See  Mo.  hi.  014.)  Diodorus, 
however,  is  silent  on  this  vow  of  Idomeneus;  and  describes  him,  on  the  contrary,  as 
returning  triumphantly  to  his  country,  after  the  termination  of  the  siege,  and  as  receiving 
divine  honours  from  his  subjects  after  death.  (See  note  to  Ih  xiii,  278.) 

482.  — Tydeus' son.]  Diomed  or  Tydides. 

483. ]  AJAX  THE  LESS.  The  leader  of  the  Locrian  troops.  He  was  son  of 
Oileua,  king  of  Locris,  and  was  on  this  account  called  Oilea*  and  Locals*.  The  term 
Nasycian  was  also  applied  to  him,  from  the  Locrian  town  Narycia.  He  was  sumamed 
tjje  Less,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  elder  Ajas,  the  son  of  Telamon;  and  being  of  the 
number  of  Helen’s  suitors,  he  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  among  the  most  valiant 
of  the  Greeks.  Homer  describes  him  as  particularly  dexterous  in  the  use  of  the  lance, 
and  as  remarkable  for  his  brutality  and  cruelty.  On  the  night  of  the  capture  of  Troy,  be 
pursued  Cassandra,  the  daughter  of  Priam,  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  whither  she  had 
fled  for  security.  The  goddess  was  so  incensed  at  this  profanation,  that  she  obtained  from 
Jupiter  and  Neptune  the  power  to  raise  a storm  during  the  progress  of  his  voyage  back  to 
Greece.  On  the  destruction  of  hit  ship,  he  swam  to  a rock ; but  owing  to  his  arrogance 
in  boasting  that  he  could  there  secure  himself  against  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  Neptune 
struck  the  rock  with  his  trident,  and  precipitated  Ajax  into  the  sea.  Virgil  (AEn.  L 
60 — 69.)  describes  the  event  as  having  occurred  without  the  intervention  of  Neptune. 

483.]  AJAX  TELAMON.  (See  Ajax,  II.  i.  177.) 

485.]  MENELAUS.  The  leader  of  the  Spartan  troops,  brother  of  Agamemnon,  and 
eon,  according  to  some,  of  Atreus.  (See  Atreus.)  After  the  murder  of  that  monarch  by 
AEgisthus,  Tbyestes,  his  brother,  ascended  the  throne,  and  banished  Agamemnon  and 
Menelaus.  These  princes  found  an  asylum,  first  with  Polyphides,  king  of  Sicynn,  and 
then  with  (Eneus,  king  of  Calydon.  From  the  latter  court  they  proceeded  to  Sparta, 
where  Menelaus  became  the  successful  candidate  for  the  hand  of  Helen ; and,  at  die 
death  of  his  father-in-law,  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne.  That  part  of  the  history  of 
Menelaus  connected  with  the  departure  of  Helen  from  his  dominions,  his  conduct  during 
the  war,  and  his  adventures  after  the  siege,  are  comprehended  in  the  articles  Troy, 
Priam,  Helen,  Paris,  and  Proteus.  Menelaus,  whose  character  is  not  represented  in  a 
very  favourable  light,  either  by  Herodotus  or  the  Greek  dramatic  writers,  is  said  to  have 
died  at  Sparta,  which  he  did  not  reach  till  eight  years  after  the  termination  of  the  war. 
(See  Od.  iv.  for  farther  bistory  of  Menelaus.) 

Hesychius  affirms  that  Menelaus,  on  his  return  to  his  dominions,  dedicated  a temple  to 
Praxidick  (who  was  represented  by  a head),  and  her  two  daughters,  Hoxowoc  or 
Concordi  a (Concord),  and  Arete  or  Vixtos  (Virtue).  Under  the  title  of  the  first  of 
these  divinities,  Praxidice  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as  tire  goddess  of  moderation, 
temperance,  and  discretion,  and  was  sometimes  confounded  with  Minerva. 

Concordia,  by  some  considered  to  be  the  same  as  Peace  (see  Themis),  was  held  in 
particular  veneration  by  the  Romans,  and  was  represented  either  crowned  with  flowers, 
her  hands  being  joined,  or  holding  in  one  hand  two  comucopiw  intertwined,  and  in  the 
other  a bundle  of  rods,  or  a pomegranate ; as  sitting,  with  a patera  in  the  right,  and 
a cornucopia  in  the  left  band  ; as  seated  on  a throne,  with  a bow  in  one  hand  and  a 
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tvrrnucopia  in  th#  other  ; u crowned  with  pomegranates,  bolding  the  bundle  of  rode, 
and  two  young  treea  whose  branches  are  united,  with  a cat  at  her  feet  within  the  paws  of 
a dog  ; or  with  her  hands  joined,  holding  either  a caduceus  or  a military  weapon,  leaning 
against  the  prow  of  a ship.  Concordia,  when  designating  either  concord  between  two 
co-regents,  or  unalterable  concord  between  three  brothers,  is  represented  in  the  former 
case,  by  two  lyres,  and  in  the  latter  by  a Geryon  with  three  faces,  bolding  in  three  hands 
a spear,  a sceptre,  and  a sword,  and  resting  the  three  others  upon  a shield. 

Vtnrcs,  also  a divinity  in  high  repute  among  the  Romans,  was  represented  either  as  a 
female,  winged,  simply  attired,  with  a serene  and  dignified  aspect,  seated  on  a marble  cube, 
bolding  a spear,  a sceptre,  and  a laurel  crown  ; as  elevated  upon  clouds,  with  one  hand  upon 
her  breast,  and  with  the  other,  indicating  by  the  sceptre  which  sbe  holds,  the  power  of  her 
empire,  a lion  being  at  ber  side  ; as  crowned  with  lsurel,  holding  a shield  in  one  hand  and 
a spear  in  the  other,  with  a laurel  tree  near  her,  on  which  are  suspended  several 
crowns  ; as  an  A mason  armed,  or  as  a Hercules,  when  intended  to  denote  valour;  as  a 
Dame  issuing  from  an  urn  placed  on  a pyramid,  when  denoting  the  symbol  of  Virtue  in 
mausoleums  ; or  sometimes  ss  an  old  man  with  a long  beard,  leaning  upon  a club,  and 
covering  himself  with  the  skin  of  a Hon. 

684. — The  blue-eyed  virgin.]  Minerva. 

S80.]  AiGIS.  The  shield  which  Jupiter  gave  to  Minerva.  It  was  so  called  because  it 
was  covered  with  the  skin  of  a goat,  the  name  being  derived  from  a Greek  word  signifying 
goat’i  skim.  The  wgis  of  Jupiter  was  covered  with  that  of  the  goat  Amalthea.  Subse- 
quently to  the  victory  of  Minerva  over  Aigis  (a  fire-breathing  monster,  the  production 
of  Terra),  the  woTd  tegis  was  exclusively  applied  to  the  shield  of  that  goddess.  Ia 
the  centre  of  ic  was  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  and  round  it  were  represented  Tenor, 
Contention,  Force,  War,  &c.  (See  Gorgon.) 

**  Homer  does  not  expressly  call  it  a shield  in  this  place,  hut  it  ia  plain  from  several 
other  passages  that  it  was  so.  In  the  fifth  Iliad  910 — 917,  this  a-gis  is  described  srith  a 
sublimity  that  is  inexpressible.  The  figure  of  the  Gorgon’s  head  upon  it  is  there  specified, 
which  will  justify  the  mention  of  the  serpents  in  the  translation  here  r the  verses  are 
remarkably  sonorous  in  the  original."  P. 

This  is  not  the  work  of  Vulcan,  alluded  to  in  Ain.  vi'ii.  575. 

641.]  ASIUS.  A plain  near  the  river  Cayster,  so  called  from  Arias,  an  ancient 
hero.  This  passage  is  imitated  Ain.  vii.  965. 

542.]  CAYSTER.  A plain  and  river  of  Asia  Minor  (now  Kitcheck  Meinder),  which 
rises  m Lydia,  and  falls  into  the  Aigean  sea  Dear  Ephesus.  It  has  been  celebrated  by  the 
poets  for  the  swans  that  frequented  its  banks. 

547.]  SCAMANDER.  (See  also  II.  xxi.  1.  4cc.)  A celebrated  river  of  Troas  (now 
Mender),  east  of  Mount  Ida.  After  receiving  the  Simoisin  its  course.  It  falls  into  the  Aigean 
sea  below  Sigsum,  and  towards  its  mouth  was  very  muddy.  It  was  also  called  Xanthus. 
(See  II.  xx.  101.)  The  god  of  the  river,  which  derived  its  name  from  Scaroander,  the 
son  of  Cory  has  (son  of  Cyhele  and  lasion),  had  a temple  in  which  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  him. 

509.]  NEPTUNE.  Son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  and  brother  to  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Juno. 
Jupiter,  in  the  division  of  the  vast  empire  of  the  Titans,  assigned  to  him  the  dominion  of 
the  sea  and  of  all  rivers  and  fountains.  He  was  accordingly  denominated  god  of  the 
sea.  The  poets  have  given  the  name  of  Neptune  to  most  of  the  princes  of  antiquity,  who 
either  crossed  the  sea  to  make  settlements  in  different  countries,  or  rendered  themselves 
conspicoous  by  naval  victories,  or  by  sny  commercial  exploits ; hence  the  variety  of 
adventures  attributed  to  Neptune.  Amphitrite  was  the  acknowledged  wife  of  the  god  of 
the  sea,  and  mother  of  Triton,  one  of  the  sea  deities : among  his  other  wives  and 
mistresses,  the  following  are  enumerated  ; vix.  Agamede  (sec  Agamedc),  daughter  of 
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Augias  (mother  of  Actor  sod  Dictys);  Alciope,  daughter  of  Mars  and  Aglauros  (see 
Aglauros,  Od.  r,  950.)  ; Alcyone,  one  of  the  Atlantides  (mother  of  Antheua,  Arvthuaa, 
and  Hyperetea)  ; Alope,  daughter  of  Cercyon,  king  of  Eleusia  (mother  of  Hippothooa)  ; 
Amy  mone,  daughter  of  Danaus,  the  only  one  of  the  fifty  Danaides  who,  because  the  city  of 
Argos  had,  through  her  activity,  been  aupplicd  with  water  during  a drought,  was 
exempted  from  the  puniabment  inflicted  upon  her  sisters  (see  Danaides)  (mother  of 
Nauplius,  king  of  Euboea) ; Arne,  daughter  of  iEolus,  king  of  the  winds  (mother  of 
Bceotus  and  zEolus,  first  king  of  the  Aeolian  Islands),  whom  he  courted  under  the 
semblance  of  a bull ; Ascra  (mother  of  CEoclua) ; Astypalma,  daughter  of  Fhcenix,  king 
of  Arcadia  (mother  of  Ancseua  and  the  Argonaut  Erginua) ; Bisalpis,  liiaaltis,  or  Theophane, 
a nymph  of  great  beauty,  who  was  carried  off  by  Neptnne  to  the  island  of  Crumissa,  and 
being  thither  pursued  by  her  admirers,  Neptune,  to  deceive  them,  changed  the  nymph 
into  a ewe,  himself  into  a ram,  and  the  islanders  into  aheep, — the  famous  ram  with  the 
golden  fleece  (see  Fhry  xua),  proceeding  from  his  nnion  with  Bisalpia ; Calchinia,  daughter 
of  Leucippus ; Canace,  daughter  of  Aiolna  (mother  of  Epopeua,  and,  according  to  some, 
of  Nereus)  ; Ceglusa  (mother  of  Asopus,  who  was  fatheT  of  Angina,  Ismcne,  and  Salamis) ; 
Celieno,  one  of  the  Pleiades  (mother  of  Lycus,  king  of  the  Mariandynians  (see  Megara, 
Od.  xi.  327.)  and  Nycteua)  ; Ceressa  (mother  of  Byxas) ; Chrysogenia  (mother  of 
Chryaes,  king  of  Orchorocnos) ; the  nytuph  Cleodora  (motlier  of  Parnassus)  (tee 
Parnassus) ; Erges  (mother  of  Celamo) ; Europe,  daughter  of  Tityus  (mother  of  the 
Argonaut  Eupheuius) ; Ceres  (sec  Arion) ; Eurydice,  daughter  of  Endymion  and  Asterodia 
(mother  of  Kleus,  king  of  Elis)  ; the  nymph  Euryte  (mother  of  Halia,  a sister  of  the 
Telchines  of  Kitodes,  and  Halirrhotius)  (see  Mars);  Iphiiuedia  (the  mother  of  the 
Aloides,  whom  he  courted  under  the  semblance  of  the  river  Enipeua)  ; Leia,  daughter  of 
Orus,  king  of  Troezene  (mother  of  Althepus)  (see  Trcezene)  ; Libya,  daughter  of  Epaphus, 
son  of  Jove  (mother  of  Aganor,  Belus,  Busiris,  and  Lelex);  Medusa,  the  Gorgon,  whom 
he  courted  under  the  semblance  of  a bird;  Melanippe,  a daughter  uf  A'iolus  ; Melantbo, 
the  daughter  of  Proteus,  whom  be  courted  under  the  semblance  of  a dolphin ; Mctra, 
daughter  of  Ereaichthon  ; a Nereid  (mother  of  the  Cycnua,  who  so  distinguished  himself 
on  the  side  of  the  Trojans  by  bis  valour,  at  the  first  landing  of  the  Greeks,  as  to  have  been 
said  to  be  invulnerable  ; the  same  tradition  adding,  that  Achillea  amothered  him,  and  that 
Cycnua  was  changed  into  a swan,  while  the  Grecian  hero  was  in  the  act  of  stripping  him 
of  his  armour)  ; Phcenicc  (mother,  according  to  some,  of  Proteus) ; Pirene,  daughter  of 
the  Achelous  (mother  of  Leches) ; Salamis  (mother  of  Cenchreus  or  Cychreus,  also  called 
Ophis);  the  nymph  Syma  (mother  of  Cblhonius) ; Tbemisto  (motlier  of  Leuconoe); 
Thesea  or  Thooaia  (see  Thoossa)  (mother  of  Phorcua,  and  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus)  ; 
Tyro  (the  mother  of  Pelias  and  Neleus),  whom  he  courted  under  the  semblance  of  the  river 
Enipeus.  Neptune  was  also  father  of  zEthusa,  Alibion,  Aniphimarus,  Angelus,  Aspledon 
(aee  Aspledon,  II.  ii.  610.),  Beergios,  Byzenus,  Cromus,  Dercynnus,  Dyrrhachius,  Lotia  at 
Lotos,  who,  to  be  secured  from  the  importunities  of  Priapua,  was  changed  by  the  gods 
into  the  tree  of  that  name  (aee  Lotos),  Mclaa,  Meaeapus  (see  Messapus),  Ponlua,  Rhoda, 
the  daughter  of  Venus,  Sarpedon,  Terambos,  &c. 

He  was  unsuccessful  in  a contention  with  Minerva  (aee  Minerva),  respecting  the  name 
to  be  given  to  the  city  of  Athena  ; nor  was  he  more  fortunate  in  a dispute  with  Juno  on 
the  subject  of  the  superintendence  over  Argolia,  the  river  Inachua  being  the  arbiter.  In 
the  question,  however,  of  the  possession  of  Corintb,  which  arose  between  him  and  Apollo, 
he  so  far  triumphed,  as  that  the  protection  of  the  isthmus  was  adjudged  to  him,  and  that 
of  the  promontory  to  his  opponent.  (For  the  fable  relative  to  bis  building  the  walla  of 
Troy,  ace  Apollo.)  Neptune  was  among  the  god*  most  universally  worshipped  by  the 
ancients.  He  was  the  principal  deity  of  the  Libyans  ; bad  several  altars  in  Greece  and 
Italy;  and  was  particularly  held  sacred  in  all  maritime  places.  Among  the  Greeks,  the 
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Isthmian  Games  (see  Corinth)  weTe  celebrated  in  bis  honour;  and  among  the  Romans, 
the  Consualia,  which  were  festivals  sacred  to  Consus,  the  god  of  councils.  In  these 
games  Neptune  was  invoked  under  the  name  of  Hippiiu,  it  being  customary  to  lead  through 
the  streets,  at  these  periods,  horses  crowned  with  garlands.  In  the  temple  dedicated  to  him 
by  the  Atlantides,  he  was  represented  on  a car,  holding  the  reins  of  four  winged  horses  in 
one  hand,  and  a trident  in  the  otbeT ; near  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  his  statue,  ten  feet  and  a 
half  in  height,  was  of  brass.  He  is  sometimes  seated  in  a chariot  constructed  of  a shell, 
drawn  by  sea-horses  or  dolphins  ; or,  on  more  modern  coins,  he  is  seen  placing  his  right 
foot  on  a globe  ; or  seated  on  a tranquil  sea,  with  two  dolphins  swimming  on  its 
surface,  and  having  near  him  the  prow  of  a ship  filled  with  grain  or  pearls,  as  illustrative  of 
fortunate  navigations  ; or  seated  on  an  agitated  sea,  the  trident  placed  before  him,  and 
a monstrous  bird  with  a serpent’s  head,  wings  without  feathers,  like  those  of  a bat,  which 
appears  to  be  endeavouring  to  fall  on  him,  while  Neptune  remains  unmoved,  to  denote  his 
triumphing  over  tempests  and  sea-monsters.  Homer  gives  a magnificent  description  of  the 
palace  of  this  god,  of  his  chariot,  and  of  his  progress  over  the  surface  of  the  deep  (II.  xiii. 
>4 — 57.)  (See  also  Ain.  v.  1069 — 1081.)  Among  animals,  bulls  and  horses  were  par- 
ticularly sacred  to  him  ; and  among  flowers,  the  poppy,  the  name  of  which  was  among  the 
ancient  Dorians  macon,  and  was  derived  from  an  Egyptian  word  or  symbol  signifying 
water.  Neptune  was  tutelsry  deity  of  the  month  February. 

The  most  common  appellations  of  Neptune  are  the  following : — 

JEomvs,  from  the  town  JEgee. 

Alexicaccs,  Gr.  deliverer,  a name  under  which  he  was  invoked  by  the  tunny-fishers, 
in  order  that  their  nets  might  be  preserved  from  the  sword-fish  that  cut  them,  and  bom 
the  dolphins  that  came  to  the  succour  of  the  tunny-fish. 

Asms  LION,  Gr.  maintaining  the  earth  on  its  foundations. 

Attin.  Some  consider  that  he  was  worshipped  under  this  title  by  the  Scandinavians. 

Coxst-s,  Lat.  from  his  presiding  over  (consilium,  council)  councils. 

Da  Macs,  Gr.  ruling,  subduing. 

Dam stii.es,  Gr.  one  of  his  names  at  Sparta,  expressive  of  his  subduing  winds  and 
tempests. 

Ennosiohcs,  ) r,  ,,  , , 

_ ’ > Gr.  earth-shaker.  > 

Enosichthon,  ) 

Epopter,  Gt.  overlooking ; his  name  at  Megalopolis. 

Gaiochus,  Gr.  earth-holder ; his  name  at  Therapne,  in  Laconia. 

Genesics,  Gr.  pertaining  to  birth,  as  father  of  the  sea. 

Heliconian,  the  name  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at  Helice,  in  Achaia.  The 
early  Ionian  colonists  conveyed  with  them  into  Asia  the  worship  of  this  god. 

Hippaechos, Gr.  ruling  or  guiding  horses;  he  having  raised  & horse  from  the 

Hifpeoetes,  > earth  in  bis  contest  with  Minerva  respecting  the  giving  a name  to 

Hippius,  * Athens. 

Hippodbomcs,  Gr.  horse-racer;  the  name  under  which  he  was  worshipped  in  the 
Stadium. 

Hippoeurius,  Gr.  lord  of  horses  (see  Hipparchus,  above). 

Isth  mics,  from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

Lacetas,  Gr.  companion  of  the  people  ; his  name  at  Olympia. 

Nistrevs,  from  NisyiKS,  an  island  in  the  Aegean  sea. 

Nocea,  bis  name  among  the  Goths,  Get®,  &c. 

Ntmphaoetes.  Gr.  fender  of  the  Nymphs;  a name  assigned  to  him  by  Hesiod  and 
Pindar. 

Orchestics,  from  the  town  Onchestus  in  Btcotii. 

Pelaoivs,  Gr.  belonging  to  the  sea. 
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Phytaluiui,  Gt,  fertiliser ; his  namo  at  Traexene;  Neptune  having  been  invoked 
under  that  name  by  the  Tronenians  at  a time  when  be  bad  destroyed  the  fruits  of  their 
country  by  an  inundation. 

Poseidon,  bis  general  name  among  the  Greeks. 

Pbocristips,  ) Gr.  Neptune  had  disputed  with  Juno  the  possession  of  the  country 

Pboselystius,  ) of  Argos : in  urder  to  revenge  himself  on  Jupiter,  who  had 
adjudged  the  territory  to  the  goddess,  he  inundated  the  whole  country  ; but,  at  the  sup- 
plication of  Juno,  he  caused  the  water  suddenly  to  flow  back. 

Salsifotens,  Lat.  governing  the  tea. 

Saturnius,  from  his  father  Solum. 

Stabilitok,  Lat.  his  name  among  the  Romans.  It  was  of  the  tame  import  as  the 
Asphalion  of  the  Greeks. 

Tanariub,  from  Tenants  (now  Matapan),  a promontory  of  Laconia,  upon  which  was 
a temple  sacred  to  him. 

Taoreus,  ) Gr.  a name  assigned  to  him,  as  well  as  to  Ocean,  by  Euripides,  in 

Tac biceps,  $ reference  to  the  roaring-  of  his  wsvet. 

Thamimasadis,  his  name,  according  to  Herodotus,  among  the  Scythians. 

Tear  Morskoy,  his  name  among  the  Sclavonians. 

Usovs,  his  name,  according  to  Sancboniathon,  among  the  Phcenicians. 

Among  the  epithets  applied  by  Homer  to  Neptune,  are  : — 

Monarch  of  the  main,  II.  i.  510. 

He  that  ehakti  the  eolid  earth,  ib.  525. 

He  whole  trident  shakes  the  earth,  vii.  529. 

Hoary  monarch  of  the  deep,  ib.  641. 

God  qf  Ocean,  ib.  644. 

Ruler  of  the  seas  profound,  is.  2S9. 

The  blue  monarch  of  the  wat'ry  main,  xi.  867. 

TV  immortal  god,  iiii.  SI. 

Great  ruler  of  the  azure  round,  ib.  63. 

The  father  of  the  floods,  ib.  58. 

The  sea's  stem  ruler,  sir.  452. 

He  whose  trident  sways  the  wat'ry  reign,  as.  19. 

He  whose  azure  round  girts  the  nisi  globe,  ib.  45. 

Ocean's  hoary  sire,  ui.  548. 

Monarch  of  the  flood,  Od.  iii.  7. 

Ocean’s  king,  ib.  08. 

[See  further  remarks  on  this  deity  under  article  Egypt.] 

571. — Immortal  nine.]  The  Muses.  (See  Muses.) 

682. — Daughters  of  Joes.]  Muses. 

" Tbe  catalogue  begins  in  this  place,  which  I forbear  to  treat  of  at  present ; only  I must 
acknowledge  here  that  the  translation  has  not  been  exactly  punctual  to  the  order  in  which 
Homer  places  his  towns.  However,  it  has  not  trespassed  against  geography  ; the  trans- 
positions I mention  being  no  other  than  such  minute  ones,  as  Strabo  confesses  the  author 
himself  is  not  free  from.”  P. 

586.]  BCEOTIA.  This  country,  which  subsequently  formed  one  of  the  seven  pro- 
vinces of  Gnecia  Propria,  and  is  now  comprehended  in  Livadia,  has  been  successively 
called  Aonia  and  Messapia,  from  Aon  and  Mcssapus,  sons  of  Neptune  ; Hyautis,  from 
king  Hyas;  Ogygia,  from  king  Ogygcs;  Cadmeis,  from  Cadmus;  and  derived  the  name 
of  Bceotia  from  Bceotus,  the  son  of  Neptune  ; or  from  the  ox  which  is  said  to  have 
directed  Cadmus  to  the  place  where  he  built  the  capital  of  his  new  kingdom,  afterwards 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Thebes.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Homer,  in  enumerating 
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the  Boeotian  forces,  mentions  no  less  then  thirty  cities  of  Bceotia,  a number  far  exceeding 
even  those  of  the  Mycenaean  dominions. 

687.]  PENELIUS.  A Boeotian  leader,  wounded  by  Polydamas  (II,  xvii.  679.) 

687. ]  LEITUS.  A Boeotian  leader,  sated  from  death  by  Idomeneus. 

587. ]  PROTHOENOR.  A Boeotian  leader,  ton  of  Areilycus,  lulled  by  Polydamas 
(II.  xiv.  5*7.) 

588. ]  ARCESILAUS.  A Boeotian  leader,  killed  by  Hector  (II.  xv.  37S.) 

688. ]  CLONIU3.  A Boeotian  leader,  killed  by  Agenor  (11.  xv.  S85.) 

591.]  ETEON,  subsequently  called  Scarphe,  a town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  Asopus,  so 
named  after  Eteoneus,  a descendant  of  Boeotus. 

591.]  HYRIE.  A country  of  Bmutia,  near  Aulis,  with  a lake,  river,  and  town  of  the 
same  name. 

598.]  SCHCENOS,  a village  near  Thebes,  so  csdlcd  from  Schocneus,  tbe  son  of 
A than,  as,  father  of  Atalanta. 

598.]  SCHOLOS.  A town  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cithxron. 

698. ]  GRzEA.  The  situation  of  Gnea  it  uncertain:  some  geographers,  induced 
perhaps  by  the  similarity  of  the  names,  have  supposed  it  to  be  what  was  afterwards 
Tanagra.  The  latter,  which  was  sacred  to  Mercury,  derived  its  name  from  Tanagra,  the 
daughter  of  Aeolus  or  of  Asopus,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  temple  of  the  divinity  Eunostus, 
tlic  entrance  of  which  was  prohibited  to  women. 

99S.J  M YCALESSIA,  or  MYCALESSUS,  an  inland  town  of  Boeotia,  which  derived  its 
name  from  Mycalc,in  Caria,  and  was  celebrated  for  a temple  of  Ceres  and  ofMycalran  Jove. 

594.]  P ETEON.  A town  of  Boeotia,  between  Thebes  and  Anthedon. 

594. ]  1LES10N.  A town  of  Btcotia,  near  Heleoo  and  Hyle. 

695.]  HARM  A.  A town  of  Boeotia,  in  the  Tanagrman  district,  so  called  from  a Greek 
word  signifying  chariot,  the  prophet  Amphiaraus  having  been  there  swallowed  up,  to* 
gether  with  his  horses  and  chariot. 

595.  — Apolia'i  prophet .]  Amphiaraus.  (See  Amphiaraus.) 

596. ]  HELEON. 

596. ]  HYLE.  y Towns  of  Boeotia. 

597. ]  MEDEON.  J 

597. ]  OCALEA.  A town  of  Boeotia,  between  Haliartus  and  Alalcomcne,  near  a river  t 

of  the  same  name. 

598. ]  HALIARTUS.  A town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  Pcrmcssus,  so  called  from  Haliartus, 
the  son  of  Thcrsander,  and  grandson  of  Sisyphus. 

699. ]  THESPIA  (now  Neacorio).  A town  of  Boeotia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon, 
which  derived  its  name  from  Tbespius,  the  son  of  Erectheus,  and  was  sacred  to  Apollo, 

Cupid,  Hercules,  and  the  Musea.  The  Thespians  also  worshipped  a youth,  named 
Cleostratns,  to  whose  honour  they  erected  a statue,  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Soter,  in 
consequence  of  his  having,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  life,  delivered  their  city  from  tbe 
ravages  of  a serpent,  by  which  it  was  infested,  and  to  whose  rapacity  a young  person 
was  annually  (by  lot)  sacrificed, 

600. ]  ONCHESTUS.  A town  of  Boeotia,  in  the  district  of  Haliartus,  on  the  lake 
Copais,  celebrated  for  its  grove  and  temple  sacred  to  Neptune,  hence  called  Onchestius. 

001.]  COPjE.  A town  of  Bmotia,  on  the  northern  [tart  of  tbe  lake  Copais  (now  Li- 
radia  Limne).  This  lake  produced  eels  of  an  enormous  size,  which  the  Boeotians  used  in 
sacrifices. 

601. ]  THtSBE,  A town  of  Bmotia,  under  Mount  Helicon,  not  far  from  Thespis. 

60S.]  ERYTH  R.E.  A town  of  Bmotia,  in  the  Plataan  district,  near  Cithaeron. 

602. ]  GLISSA,  or  GL1SSAS,  a town  of  Bmotia,  celebrated  for  a battle  between  the 
Epigoui  and  Thebans.  It  was  in  ruins  at  the  time  of  I’susanias. 

Cl.  Mao.  L 
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003.]  PLATjEA.  A town  of  Bmotia,  on  the  Asopus  (so  called  from  Plataea,  the 
daughter  of  the  river),  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cithcron,  celebrated  in  after-limes  for  the 
victory,  which  the  Grecians,  commanded  by  the  Spartan  and  Athenian  generals,  Pausa- 
nias  and  Aristides,  obtained  over  the  Persians,  470  B.  C.  It  was  particularly  sacred  to 
Jupiter  Eleutheriia,  or  Liberator,  and  Diana. 

C03.]  NISA,  NISSA,  NYSA,  or  ISSA.  A town  of  Bocotia,  near  Anthedon. 

604. ]  THEBE,  or  H YPPOTH  EB/E.  This  Thebfi  does  not  appear  to  be  the  celebrated 
Thebes  built  by  Cadmus  (see  Thebes,  II.  iv.  438.),  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Ar- 
gives  in  the  war  of  the  Epigoni,  bat  some  smaller  town  built  near  its  ruins  by  such  The- 
ban? as  had  survived  the  destruction,  between  the  Ismeuus  and  Asopus. 

605. ]  MYDE,  or  MIDEA.  A town  of  Bocotia,  on  the  lake  Copais. 

605.]  EUTRESIS.  A village  of  Thespia,  in  Bccotia,  sacred  to  Apollo. 

605.]  CORONE,  or  CORONEA.  A town  of  Bmotia,  on  the  C'ephtssns,  celebrated  for 
a victory  during  the  Corinthian  war  obtained  by  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  over  the 
Athenian  forces,  394  B.  C.  It  was  sacred  to  Minerva. 

600.]  ARNE.  A town  in  Bocotia,  so  called  from  Arne,  daughter  of  Atolus,  which, 
with  Mytle  or  Midea,  were  subsequently  absorbed  in  the  lake  Copais.  According  to 
some,  Chteronea,  which  derived  its  name  from  Chreron,  a son  of  Apollo,  and  There, 
daughter  of  Phylas  and  Deiphile,  daughter  of  Adrastus,  was  very  anciently  called  Arne. 

607.]  ANTHEDON,  so  called  from  the  nymph  Anthedon,  was  a maritime  town  of 
Bccotia,  opposite  Eubtea,  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  the  sea  deity  Glaucus,  and  for 
the  temples  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres. 

610. ]  ASPLEDON.  A town  of  Bocotia,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Locris,  which 
derived  its  name  Grom  Aspiedon,  the  son  of  Neptune  and  the  nymph  Midea.  It  was  sub- 
sequently called  Eudeielos. 

611. ]  ORCHOMENIAN  TOWN.  The  Orchomenos  of  Bocotia,  in  which  were  die 
fountain  Acidalia,  and  a temple  sacred  to  the  Graces  : the  latter  was  dedicated  to  tlieir 
honour  by  Eteocles  (see  Graces),  and  was  enriched  by  so  many  splendid  offerings,  that 
Orchomenos  became  (see  II.  is.  499.)  a city  proverbially  eminent  for  wealth  and  splen- 
dour. Among  its  festivals  was  one  in  honour  of  Diana  Hymnia.  The  inhabitants  of 
Orchomenos  were  called  Minya*,  from  Minyas,  their  first  king,  whose  birth  is  variously 
ascribed  to  Neptune  and  Tritogenia,  daughter  of  /Eoius ; to  Ncptuno  and  Callirhoe,  the 
daughter  of  Oceanus  ; and  to  Chryses,  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Chrysogenia,  daughter  of 
Halmus,  king  of  Orchomenos.  (See  Argo  ; and  Minyse,  under  Sicily.) 

Minyas.  \ He  was  father  of  Orchomenos  and  of  several  sons;  and  bad  also  three 

Mineiues.  S daughters,  Alcithoe,  Leucippe,  and  Leuconoe  (the  two  last  are  called 
Iris  and  Clymene  by  Ovid),  who,  from  their  impiety  in  deriding  the  orgies  of  Bacchus, 
were  visited  by  that  god  with  an  insurmountable  inclination  to  feed  upon  human  flesh. 
The  object  for  their  voracity  was  to  be  chosan  by  lot ; the  victim  proved  to  be  Hippasus, 
the  son  of  Leucippe,  who  was  accordingly  devoured  by  the  three  sisters.  They  were 
changed  into  bats ; and  it  was  usual,  after  this  event,  for  the  high  priest  to  pursue,  with  a 
drawn  sword,  all  the  women  that  had  been  present  at  any  of  the  sacrifices  in  the  Orebo- 
menian  temple.  (See  Ovid's  Met.  book  iv.) 

613. J  IALMEN.  ( Leaders  of  the  Orchomenians.  Tlieir  origin  is  referred  to  Er- 

ASCALAP11US.  ) ginu<,  king  of  Orckomeuus,  who  imposed  upon  the  Thebans 
a tribute,  from  which  Hercules  delivered  them.  Erginus,  the  son  of  Cly  menus,  had  a son, 
Areus,  who  was  the  father  of  Actor.  Astyoche,  the  daughter  of  the  last-mentioned 
prince,  was  the  wife  of  Mars,  and  had  two  sons,  Ialmenus  and  Ascalaphus,  mentioned  by 
Apollodorus  as  being  both  among  the  Argonauts  and  the  suitors  of  Helen.  Ascalaphus 
was  slain  by  Dciphobus  (II.  xiii.  657.) 

614. ]  ASfYOCHE,  daughter  of  Actor,  son  of  Aieus. 
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616.}  ACTOR.  (See  not*  abore,  61*.)  He  was  also  called  Ar.ioti,  from  Itw  father 

dima 

6S0-]  PHOOLAN’S.  People  of  Phocis.  The  district  of  Phocia  was  remarkable  for  the 
celebrated  mountains  of  Cithcron,  Helicon,  and  Parnassus,  and  for  the  towns  of  Pvthia, 
Delphi,  Daulis,  and  Elatia ; but  it  is  without  objects  of  history  till  the  period  of  the 
sacred  tear,  which  the  Thebans  and  Philip  of  Macedon  carried  on  against  it,  in  the  fourth 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  for  plundering  the  temple  at  Delphi.  Deucalion  is 
supposed  to  have  beat  lire  king  of  tliat  part  of  the  country  which  lies  about  Parnassus,  at 
the  time  that  Cecrops  flourished  in  Attica.  The  Phocians  are  said  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  Phocns,  the  son  of  jEacus  and  Psamathe.  Diana  was  particularly  wor- 
shipped in  Phocis. 

621. ]  EPISTROPHUS.  ) Leaders  of  the  Fhocian  troops  ; they  were  tons  of  lphitua, 

SCHED1US.  ) king  of  Phocis.  Schodius,  who  had  been  one  of  the  suitors 
of  Helen,  reigned  at  Panopa:um,  or  Panopse  ; he  was  killed  by  Hector  (II.  xvii.  *53.) 

622. ]  CEPHISSUS.  A river  which  rises  at  Lilacs,  in  Phocis,  and  discharges  itself  into 
the  lake  Co  pais  in  Breotia.  It  was  sacred  to  Ampliiaraus  and  the  Graces. 

Narcissus.]  Tire  story  of  Narcissus,  the  son  of  Cephissus  and  the  nymph  Liriope,  often 
occurs  in  the  poets.  The  Theban  prophet  Tiresias  had  foretold  that  bis  death  would  he  the . 
consequence  of  his  beholding  himself.  This  prediction  was  realised  when,  in  looking  into 
the  Thespian  fountain  Narcissus,  he  perceived  his  shadow,  and  pinedaway  on  its  banks,  in 
admiration  of  his  own  figure.  The  infatuation  accompanied  him  even  to  the  infernal 
regions,  where  the  reflection  of  his  person  in  the  Styx  still  occupied  his  attention.  By 
some  his  fate  is  ascribed  to  the  vengeance  of  Nemesis  for  his  neglect  of  Echo,  one  of  the 
nymphs  of  Jnno,  who  was  so  affected  by  his  contempt  that  she  withdrew  to  the  woods, 
confining  her  habitation  to  caves  and  rocks ; and  ultimately,  worn  out  by  grief  and 
lamentation,  was  reduced  to  stone,  bat  allowed  to  retain  her  voice.  Pausanias  relates 
that  Narcissus  had  a twin-sister,  of  whom  he  was  so  fond,  that,  when  she  died,  he  fre- 
quently visited  the  fountain  Narcissus,  to  contemplate,  in  his  own  form,  the  semblance  of 
Ids  beloved  sister.  Another  tradition  states,  that  he  supposed  the  reflection  of  his  own 
person  to  be  that  of  the  nymph  of  the  fountain,  and  that  in  a vain  attempt  to  reach  her, 
he  was  precipitated  into  its  waters,  his  blood  being  changed  into  the  flower  which  bears 
his  name  ; and  which,  from  his  misfortunes,  was  cherished  by  the  infernal  divinities. 
(See  transformation  of  Echo,  and  story  of  Narcissus,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  iv.) 

There  was  another  river  of  the  name  of  Cephissus  in  Attica. 

6SM.J  PANOPEA,  PANOP  A!,  or  PANOPAIUM  ; a town  of  Phocis,  on  the  Cephis- 
sus.  (See  Panope,  II.  xvii.  *50.) 

621.]  CHRYSA,  or  CU1SSA ; a town  very  near  Ciirha,  in  Phocis. 

625. ]  AXEMORIA,  or  ANEMOLIA,  was  a town  built  on  an  eminence,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Phocis  and  Delplri. 

626. ]  PYTHO.  The  ancient  name  of  Delphi  (now  Castri),  a town  of  Phocis,  cele- 
brated for  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo.  The  period  of  the  establishment  of  the  Del- 
phian oracle  is  very  doubtful,  some  even  referring  its  antiquity  to  the  ages  preceding  the 
flood  of  Deucalion  ; while  the  first  account  of  the  consultation  of  the  oracle,  to  which 
Strabo  seems  to  have  attached  any  credit,  was  that  of  Homer,  who  mentions  a response 
to  Agamemnon  before  the  Trojan  war.  Of  the  locality  of  the  oracle,  Strabo  affirms  there 
was,  on  the  southern  side  of  Mount  Parnassus,  within  the  western  border  of  Phocis, 
against  Locris,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea-port  towns  of  Crissa  and  Cirrha,  a 
natural  amphitheatre  (formed  from  the  mountain-crags),  difficult  of  access ; in  the  midst 
of  which,  a deep  cavern  discharged  from  a narrow  orifice  a vapour  powerfully  affecting 
the  brain  of  those  who  came  within  its  influence.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  date  of 
its  commencement,  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  authors  that,  for  its  celebrity  and  duration. 
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it  vu  pre-eminent.  It  doe*  not  nppear  that  Apollo  w«  the  first  of  the  gods  that  was 
there  consulted  : Aeschylus,  in  his  tragedy  of  the  Eumenides,  enumerates  Terra,  Tbemis, 
and  Phoebe  (the  mother  of  Latent),  as  haring  been  among  the  earliest  that  delivered 
soraclea  at  Delphi,  and  Apollo  as  succeeding  to  those  goddesses.  Ovid  only  particularises 
Themis  ; Pausanias  mentions  Terra  and  Neptune  as  having  been  prior  to  Themis.  Sa- 
turn was,  by  some,  reckoned  among  the  divinities  there  consulted  ; and  the  accounts  of 
Diodorus  tend  to  prove  that  the  discovery  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  vapour  arising 
from  the  cavern,  was  made  by  a goatherd,  whose  goats  having  been  thrown  into  singular 
convulsions  when  feeding  on  its  brink,  was  induced  to  investigate  the  cause,  and,  upon 
looking  into  the  chasm,  he  himself  became  agitated  like  one  frantic.  These  apparently 
supernatural  circumstances  were  communicated  through  the  neighbourhood  ; the  super- 
stitious ignorance  of  the  age  immediately  attributed  them  to  a deity  reaiding  in  the 
place ; and,  in  an  assembly  of  the  surrounding  inhabitants,  which  was  accordingly  con- 
vened, it  was  determined  that  to  one  person,  appointed  by  public  authority,  should  be 
confined  the  power  of  receiving  the  inspiration,  and  communicating  the  responses  of  the 
divinity ; the  security  of  the  prophet  being  provided  for  by  a frame  placed  over  the 
chasm,  through  which  the  maddening  vapour  might  be  inhaled  without  risk.  The  sacred 
office  was  consigned  to  a female,  who  was  to  be  of  low  origin,  but  of  unsullied  reputation 
and  habits  ; and  a seat  was  prepared  for  her  oveT  the  opening,  resting  on  three  feet, 
thence  called  a tripod  or  tripus.  The  place  bore  the  name  of  Pytho,  either  from  the 
Python  of  Parnassus  having  been  there  killed  by  Apollo  (see  P}r  thins,  under  the  names 
of  Apollo),  or  from  the  serpent  having  been  the  original  deity  of  the  temple,  the  priestess 
of  which  was  indiscriminately  called  Pythonissa,  Phrnbas,  Pythia,  Stemomantis,  and 
Petraessa.  This  last  title  was  assigned  to  the  prophetess  by  Pindar,  in  consequence  of 
the  very  ancient  use,  among  the  Greeks,  of  the  term  Patros  for  the  sun,  and  Patha  for 
the  oracular  temples  of  the  deity.  The  importance  of  the  oracle  being  increased  by  this 
interference  of  public  authority,  a regular  establishment  of  priests  and  sacrifices  became 
necessary,  and  a temple  was  erected  over  the  cavern.  The  first  of  these  edifices  is 
described  as  having  been  merely  a hut,  formed  of  branches  of  laurel ; the  second,  as 
having  been  constructed  by  bees,  of  wax  and  feathers,  brought  by  Apollo  from  the  Hyper- 
boreans (to  whu6e  country  he  retired,  when  exiled  from  heaven)  ; the  third,  as  having 
been  raised  of  brass  by  Vulcan  ; the  fourth,  of  stones,  by  Agamode  and  Trophonios  ; and 
the  fifth  (the  one  so  remarkable  for  its  treasures)  of  silver,  by  the  Ampbictyons.  In 
order  to  furnish  a revenue  for  the  priests,  it  was  determined  that  offerings  should  bo 
made  upon  consulting  the  oracle ; the  succession  of  the  different  divinities  who  there 
uttered  responses,  being  accounted  for  by  supposing,  that  when  the  profits  arising  from 
the  prophetical  abilities  of  one  god  began  to  fail,  another  was  substituted.  Apollo,  a 
deity  of  great  reputation  in  the  islands,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  was  the  presiding  power  of 
the  Petra,  or  temple.  Delphi,  which  was  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Greece,  was  reported 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  world ; and  miracles  were  invented  and  propsgatod,  confirmatory 
of  the  truth  of  the  asaertion.  This  city,  from  peculiar  local  advantages,  early  became 
considerable;  and  the  ftme  and  sanctity  of  the  oracle  subsequently  rendered  it  the 
deposit,  or  bank,  of  all  the  riches  of  Greece  ; the  ancient  and  universal  custom  of  dedi- 
cating  the  tenths  of  many  things  to  the  gods,  forming  a source  of  no  inconsiderable 
wealth.  Nothing  of  public  or  private  moment  was  undertaken  in  that  country,  without 
first  consulting  the  oracle  of  Delphi ; and,  as  the  names  of  those  who  made  munificent 
offerings,  whether  of  money  or  of  valuable  statues  or  ornaments,  were  always  registered, 
vanity  tended  powerfully  to  increase  the  number  of  votaries  to  the  god.  Even  in  the 
time  of  Homer,  the  riches  of  Delphi  seem  to  have  been  proverbial.  Such  was  the 
sanctity  in  which  this  place  wsa  generally  held,  that  when  the  Dorian  conquest  (the 
recovery  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heraclidic)  drove  a great  part  of  the  Greek  nation 
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into  exile,  the  fugitive*,  upon  acquiring  uew  settlements  in  Asia,  established  there  their 
own  national  bank,  in  imitation  of  that  of  their  native  country,  recommending  it  to  the 
protection  of  the  same  deity.  This  gTeat  depositary  was  the  temple  of  Apollo  Branches 
at  Miletus,  in  Ionia,  that  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent  colonised  by  the  Greeks,  the 
descendants  of  Ion.  The  responses  of  the  Delphian  oracle  were  generally  expressed  in 
verse  ; and,  compared  with  those  returned  at  other  places,  were  so  perspicuous,  that 
Apollo  was  not  unfrequently  consulted  at  Delphi  to  explain  the  answers  which  bad  been 
given  st  Dodona : its  veracity,  in  the  early  ages  of  its  establishment,  was  alio  much 
celebrated  ; but  when  Greece  began  to  lose  her  independence,  means  were  found  to  cor- 
rupt the  Pythia  : thus  Demosthenes  complains  (hat,  in  his  rime,  *'  she  spoke  as  Philip 
of  Macedon  would  have  her.”  To  this  cause  may  perhaps  be  attributed,  in  a great 
measure,  the  decline  of  the  oracle ; though  the  date  of  its  final  extinction  cannot  be 
ascertained,  as  it  is  supposed  to  have  frequently  lost  its  prophetic  power  for  a short 
period,  and  to  have  again  recovered  it.  Lucian  reports  that  answers  were  given  in  his 
time,  and  the  emperor  Julian  is  Baid  to  have  consulted  it.  The  games  celebrated  at 
Delphi,  termed  Pythian,  are,  by  some,  supposed  to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Apollo, 
in  commemoration  of  his  victory  over  the  serpent  Python  ; and  by  othere,  to  have  owed 
their  establishment  to  Agamemnon,  Diumed,  or  Amphictyon.  They  were  celebrated 
every  fifth  year ; and  the  reward  adjudged  to  the  victor  was  a crown  of  laurel.  These 
games  were  held  in  such  estimation,  that  several  of  the  gods  did  not  disdain  to  enrol 
themselves  among  the  combatants. 

626. ] DAULIS.  A town  of  Phocix,  on  the  Cephissus,  so  called  from  the  nymph 
Danlia.  It  was  the  country  of  Tereus.  (See  Od.  rix.  606.) 

626. ]  CYPARISSUS.  ) Towns  of  Phocia,  on  the  Ceplussus.  Cyparissus  is  the  same 

627. ]  LILAEA.  i as  Anticyra. 

630.  — Locrian  squadrons.]  These  are  the  Opnnrian  and  Epicnemidian  Locrians,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Euripus,  opposite  Eubeca.  The  Locrian  town  Ozolar  was  not  known 
to  Homer. 

6S1. — (hints'  valiant  son.]  Ajax  the  Less. 

631. ]  OIL  EL'S.  Oileus,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  was  the  son  of  Odocdocus  and  Agria- 
nome,  and  fattier  of  Ajax  the  Less,  who  from  him  was  called  Oilcan  Ajax. 

635.]  BESSA.  A town  of  Locris,  so  called  from  being  covered  with  shrubs. 

* 635.]  TURONU8,  or  THRONIUM  ; a town  of  Locris,  on  the  river  Boagrius,  near 

the  mountain  Cnemis.  There  was  another  Thronium  in  Epirus,  built  by  the  Locrians  on 
their  return  from  Troy. 

635. ]  CYNOS.  A town  of  Locris,  opposite  Eulxca,  celebrated  as  the  naval  station 
of  tiic  Opunrians,  and  the  residence  of  Deucalion. 

636. ]  OPUS.  A town  of  Locris,  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Patroclus,  and  as  the 
capital  of  bis  father  Menoerius*  dominions. 

636. ]  CALLIARU3.  A town  of  Locris,  not  inhabited  at  the  time  of  Strabo. 

630.]  SCARPHE,  SCARPHEA,  or  SCARPHIA.  A town  in  the  northern  part  of 
Locrit. 

637. ]  AUGIA.  A town  of  Locris. 

638. ]  BOAGRIUS.  A river  of  Locris,  flowing  by  Thronium,  into  the  bay  of  (Eta; 

rather  a torrent,  according  to  Strabo. 

639. ]  TARPHE.  A town  of  Locris,  subsequently  called  Pharygse. 

641.]  EUBCEA.  The  largest  island  (Crete  excepted)  of  the  .Tigean  sea  (now  called 
Negropont).  It  lies  along  the  coast  of  Locris,  Bceotia,  and  Attica,  and  is  separated  from 
the  main  land,  opposite  Aulis,  by  the  straits  of  Euriplfe.  It  was  very  anciently  known  by 
the  different  names  of  Homo,  Maoris,  Ptlasgia,  Oche,  EUopia  (from  Ellope,  son  of  Ion), 
C.halcodotis,  Abantis  or  A bant  in,  Aonia,  Caret  ica,  Chalcu,  and  Aaopis.  Its  two  principal 
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cities  were  Chalcis  and  Eretria.  Tltey  are  said  to  have  been  Athenian  coloniew before 
the  Trojan  wit,  and  to  hare  been  so  powerful  md  flourishing  is  to  liave  held  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  of  Andros,  Tenos,  and  Ceos,  in  subjection,  and  to  hare  established  colo- 
nies in  Italy  and  Sicily.  It  was  particularly  sacred  to  Neptune  and  is  by  some  sup- 
posed to  bare  been  the  first  spot  into  which  the  Ethiopians  introduced  the  worship  of  the 
serpent. 

642.]  ABANTES.  The  Abantes,  so  called  from  Abie,  a town  of  Phocis,  were  of 
Thracian  origin.  Many  colonies  of  different  tribes,  more  particularly  the  uEolian  and 
Ionian,  settled,  at  various  times,  in  Eubcea.  The  Abantes  became  so  intimately  blended 
with  the  Ionians,  that  their  own  name,  Abantes,  was  finally  lost. 

“ It  was  the  custom  of  tliese  people  to  slrnre  the  forepart  of  their  heads,  which  they 
did  tint  their  enemies  might  not  take  the  advantage  of  seising  them  by  the  hair : the 
hinder  part  they  let  grow,  as  a valiant  nice  that  would  never  turn  their  backs.  Their 
manner  of  fighting  was  hand  to  hand,  without  quitting  their  javelins  (in  the  manner  of 
our  pikemen).”  P. 

644. ]  CHALCJS  (now  Egripo).  1 he  chief  city  of  Eubcea ; so  called  from  Chalcis 
(otherwise  Combe),  the  daughter  of  Asopus,  king  of  Bmotia. 

044.]  ERETHIA  (now  Gravalinais).  A town  of  Eubma,  between  Chalcis  and 
Gereatus  ; so  called  from  Ere  trios,  a son  of  Phaeton  j it  was  sacred  to  Diana  Slophma. 

645.  — hteian  yields.]  llistitea,  a town  of  Eubcea,  very  anciently  called  Talantia,  and 
more  recently  Oreus. 

640.]  CARYSTOS  (now  Castel  Rosso).  A town  of  Euboea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ocha,  celebrated  for  its  marble,  and  for  the  stone  asbestos,  of  which  was  made  a kind  of 
cloth,  wliich  was  supposed  to  be  proof  against  fire,  and  to  be  cleansed  by  that  element. 
It  derived  its  name  from  Carystus,  a son  of  the  centaur  Chiron  and  Chariclo,  the 
daughter  of  Apollo.  This  town  was  also  anciently  called  Chironia,  from  Chiron,  and 
Jl'.gwa,  from  Aigan,  one  of  its  kings. 

646.  — Slyrian  ground.]  Styria,  a town  of  Eubcea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carystos. 

617.]  DIOS,  or  DIL'M.  A town  of  Eulxea,  built  on  an  eminence,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Oreus. 

648.]  CERINTHUS  (now  Zero).  A town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Eubcea. 

654.]  ELPUENOR,  or  ELEPHENOR;  “ leader  of  the  Abantian  throng.”  The 
son  of  Cbalcodoa  (of  the  race  of  Mars)  and  Iroonarete.  He  was  killed  by  Agenor  (□. 
iv.  633.) 

055.]  ATHENS.  All  that  can  be  collected  from  the  combined,  but  often  discordant, 
opinions  of  the  ancients,  relative  to  the  very  early  history  of  this  celebrated  city  is,  that 
Cecrops,  at  the  head  of  an  Egyptian  colony,  1556  B.  C.  (372  years  before  the  siege  of 
Troy),  made  himself  master  of  the  province  of  Attica.  This  district,  which  was  also 
anciently  called  Mopsopia,  from  Mopsopus,  Ionia,  from  Ion,  the  son  of  Xuthus,  and 
Potiilonia,  from  Neptune,  htd,  according  to  tradition,  at  some  period  too  far  beyond 
connected  history  for  any  calculation  of  its  date,  been  under  the  government  of  a king 
who  had  originally  reigned  in  lltroua,  of  the  name  of  Ogyges  ; but  who,  with  his  subjects, 
had  been  driven  into  the  adjoining  hilly  country  of  Attica,  owing  to  a flood  which  had 
desolated  his  fertile  kingdom.  The  name  of  this  king  is  not  even  known  to  the  older 
Grecian  authors.  From  this  tradition,  till  the  age  of  Cecrops,  not  even  the  rumour  of  an 
event  occurring  in  Attica  is  handed  down  to  us.  It  is  supposed  that  this  adventurer  was 
attracted  to  the  spot,  upon  which  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  subsequently  renowned 
city  of  Athens,  by  its  situation  on  the  verge  of  a plain,  watered  by  two  small  streams, 
afterwards  called  Hiss  us  and  Cephiasus,  and  possessing  a commodious  harbour  (the  Pba- 
lerum  was  the  only  ancient  port  of  Athens)  for  his  vessels.  Near  these  streams,  about 
three  miles  from  the  shore,  and  five  from  the  haven,  was  a rock,  rising  nearly  perpendi- 
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cstariy  on  alt  sides,  upon  which  Cecrops  erected  a fortress,  called  Cecropia,  which  he 
made  his  residence,  and  dedicated  to  the  patronage  of  the  Egyptian  goddess  Isis,  whom 
the  Greeks  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Athena,  and  the  Latins  of  Minerra.  He  then 
(though  some  refer  to  the  second  Cecrops)  di sided  his  territory  into  twelve  districts;  to 
which  Strabo  assigns  the  names  Cecropia,  Tetrapolis,  Exacria,  Decelea,  Elensis,  Aphidnte, 
Thoricus,  Brauron,  Cytheris,  Sphettua,  Cepbissia,  and  Phalerns.  In  each  of  these  dis- 
tricts there  was  a town  or  Tillage,  into  which  he  introdnced  a form  of  religion,  erected 
altars  to  the  gods,  and  caused  justice  to  be  administered  according  to  some  salutary  laws 
which  be  established.  The  celebrated  court  of  Areopagus  lias  by  some  been  supposed  to 
have  taken  its  rise  in  the  fabulous  times ; but  its  origin  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained. 

These  twelve  districts,  forming  the  kingdom  of  Cecrops,  were  united,  in  after-times,  by 
Theseus  (see  Theseus)  into  one  town,  to  which,  from  its  tutelary  deity,  he  gave  the  name 
of  Athens.  (See  Minerva,  Neptune.) 

The  succession  of  Athenian  kings,  as  given  by  ancient  authors,  from  Ogyges  to  Codrus, 
the  last  king  of  Athens,  is  as  follows  : — 


1.  Ogyges. 

11.  Theseus. 

3.  Cecrops.  1556  B.  C. 

13.  Menestheus. 

3.  C minus. 

13.  Demopltoon  ; the  king  who  was  reign- 

4. Ampbictyon. 

ing  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 

5.  Ericthonius. 

(See  Menestheus,  line  656.) 

6.  Pandion  I. 

14.  Oxyntes. 

7.  Erectheus. 

15.  Aphidas. 

8.  Cecrops  II. 

16.  Thymmtes. 

0.  Pandion  II. 

17.  Melanthius. 

10.  zEgeui. 

18.  Codrus.  1053  B.  C. 

Plutarch  is  of  opinion  that  Homer  was  not  known  to  the  Athenians  till  the  time  of 
Hipparchus,  i.  e.  about  the  63d  Olympiad. 

656. ]  MENESTHEUS.  This  prince  was  descended  from  Erectheua,  being  grandson 
of  Orneus  (the  son  of  Erectheus),  and  son  of  Peteus.  Both  Peteos  and  Menestheos  were 
banished  from  Athens,  being  expelled  either  by  jEgrus  or  Tlieseus.  Menestheus  suc- 
ceeded Theseus  on  the  Athenian  throne,  and  was  himself  succeeded  by  Demophoon. 
The  Athenians  are  celebrated  by  Homer  for  their  peculiar  knowledge  of  tactics  and  the 
military  art.  Homer  does  not  mention  Acamas  and  Demophoon,  the  sons  of  Theseus 
and  Phmdra,  who  are  stated  by  other  writers  to  have  taken  part  in  the  Trojan  war.  Tho 
latter  accompanied  Elphcnor  to  the  siege  ; and,  on  the  capture  of  Troy,  discovering  bis 
grandmother  vEthra  (see  .Ethra)  among  the  slaves  of  Helen,  he  delivered  her  from  cap- 
tivity, and  conducted  her  to  Athens.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  the  Heraclid®  sought 
and  obtained  refuge  in  his  dominions  from  the  persecution  of  Eurystheus. 

657. ]  ERECTHEUS.  The  names  and  histories  of  Erectheus  and  Ericthonius  have 
been  often  confounded.  Homer  states  that  Erectheus  was  educated  by  Minerva,  bom 
from  the  Earth,  and  placed  by  that  goddess  in  her  temple.  The  meaning  of  this  latter 
expression  may  be,  either,  that  one  common  temple  was  dedicated  to  Erectheus  and 
Minerva,  or  that  his  temple  was  contiguous  to  hers.  Erectheus  was  worshipped  as  a hero 
by  the  Athenians,  and  was  considered  to  have  sprung  from  their  native  soil.  He  was 
celebrated  for  his  love  of  the  chase.  Minerva  raised  him  to  the  throne  of  Athena ; but 
he  most  not  be  considered  the  same  as  the  Erectheus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  who  esta- 
blished the  mysteries  of  Eleusis.  He  is  one  of  the  gods  enumerated  among  those  sup- 
posed to  be  the  representative  child  carried  in  the  van  or  chest,  with  a golden  serpent,  in 
the  re|iresenlations  of  Ceres  as  Isis.  (See  Isis,  under  her  names.) 

“ It  is  clear,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  observed,  that  Homer  describes  under  the  name 
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of  Erectlietu,  the  lame  prince  whom  the  chronologors,  end  even  Pausanias,  would  diatin- 
guish  from  Erectheus  by  the  name  of  Ericthoniue.  The  name  of  Ericthonius,  as  ju* 
Athenian,  ia  mentioned  by  Plato  ; but  with  no  more  authority  for  inserting  it  in  the  list 
of  the  Athenian  kings,  than  the  name  Eriaicthon,  which  occurs  in  the  same  passage.  On 
the  contrary,  as  Newton  has  farther  justly  observed,  Plato  himself  has  called  that  prince 
Erectheus,  whom  later  writers  call  Ericthonius.  Isocrates  says  that  Ericthonius,  son  of 
Vnlcan  and  the  Earth,  succeeded  Cecrops,  who  died  without  male  issue.  ’ (Mitford, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  sol.  i.  chap.  ).  sect.  8.) 

[See  story  of  Coronis,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  ii.] 

671. — Salammian  band) .]  The  troops  from  the  island  of  S alarms.  (See  Salamia,  II. 
▼ii.  237.) 

072.]  TELAMON,  leader  of  the  Salaminian  troops.  He  was  king  of  the  island  of 
Salamia  ; son  of  Abacus  and  Endeis,  the  daughter  of  Chiron  and  Chariclo  ; brother  of 
Peleus,  the  husband  of  Tlieiis ; and  father  of  Teucer  and  Ajax  the  Great.  He  was 
banished  with  Peleus  (see  Peleus)  from  his  father’s  court,  for  the  accidental  murder  of 
their  step-brother  Pbocus  Qwhose  mother  was  the  Nereid  Psamathe)  ; and,  embarking 
on  board  a vessel,  whence  he  in  vain  despatched  a herald  to  mediate  his  cause  with 
Abacus  upon  assurances  of  his  innocence,  he  was  thrown  on  the  island  of  Salamis,  and 
was  there  not  only  hospitably  entertained  by  its  king,  Cychreus,  but  received  from  him 
his  daughter  Glaucc  in  marriage,  with  the  promise  of  succession  to  his  throne.  After 
the  death  of  Glaucc,  he  married  Peribrra,  the  daughter  of  Alcathous,  and  thirdly, 
Heaione  (see  Laoincdon),  the  sister  of  king  Priam.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Argonautic  expedition , and  when  the  war  against  Troy  subsequently  broke  out,  he 
despatched  bis  sons  Ajax  snd  Tcucer,  to  sustain  that  glory,  to  which  the  feebleness  of 
age  precluded  him  from  any  longer  aspiring.  Ajsx  (see  Ajax,  II.  i.  177.)  was  killed  in 
the  war ; and  the  indignation  of  Telamon  at  the  supineness  of  Teucer  in  not  having 
revenged  his  brother's  death,  induced  him  to  cxclnde  the  young  prince  from  his  domi- 
nions after  the  termination  of  the  conflict  (see  Teucer)  : nor  was  his  vengeance  satiated 
by  the  banishment  of  Teucer  ; for  when  Ulysses,  whom  he  considered  as  the  cause  of  his 
son’s  death,  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Salamis,  he  contrived  perfidiously  to  draw  his  fleet 
among  the  rocks  and  eddies  of  the  island,  and,  by  this  artifice,  effected  the  destruction  of 
several  of  his  ships. 

675.  — Arrive  froia.]  The  troops  of  the  town  Argos  in  Argolia.  Argos  remained  in 
the  family  of  Danaus  to  the  time  of  Perseus,  when  it  reverted  to  his  descendant  Adrastua 
(aee  Adrastua,  II.  ii.  689.),  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Algialeua,  and  by  the 
AStolian  Diomed,  the  nephew  of  Algialeua.  In  the  mean  time,  the  influence  of  the 
Pelopidat  at  Mycense,  which  Atreus  had  seised,  on  the  death  of  Euryatheus,  in  a battle 
with  the  Athenians,  had  been  so  greatly  augmented,  that  the  glory  of  the  Argive  princes 
waa  proportionally  obscured.  Thus  Argos  is  here  mentioned  as  secondary  in  power  and 
dignity  to  Mycenas  and  Laced  lemon  ; though,  in  reference  to  ita  former  sway,  Argos  ia 
sometimes  used  to  designate  the  whole  Peloponnesus ; and  Argivca  is  a general  appella- 
tion of  the  Greek  nation.  (See  Argos,  II.  i.  45.)  * 

676. ]  TRCEZENE.  The  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Pittheus,  son  ofPelops  (now  Damala),  a 
town  of  Argolis  in  the  Peloponnesua,  on  the  Saronic  Gulf : it  received  the  name  of  1 razen 
from  Traaen,  the  son  of  Pelops,  and  is  sometimes  called  Theseif,  from  its  having  been 
the  birth-place  of  Theseus,  and  Potidonia,  from  Poseidon  or  Neptune,  to  whom  as  well 
as  to  Diana  Saronia,  it  was  sacred.  It  was  also  celebrated  for  an  oracle  sacred  to  the 
Muses  and  to  Sleep. 

676. ]  MASETA.  A town  of  Argolis. 

677. ]  AXilNA.  An  island  of  the  Agean  sea  (now  Engia),  which  derived  ita  name 
from  Algina,  the  mother  of  Abacus,  over  against  Athens,  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  called  also 
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(Keane,  Seiran,  (F.eopin,  and  Myrmidoniu.  Tliia  island,  or  rather  rock,  was  originally 
subject  to  the  neighbouring  state  of  Epidaurus,  which  was  itself  but  a member  of  the 
Argian  commonwealth.  1 1 was  a convenient  resort  for  seafaring  people,  whether  mer- 
chants or  pirates  ; and  between  the  two  acquired,  at  length,  such  populousness  and 
wealth,  as  not  only  to  shake  otf  its  depemlance  upon  Epitfaurus,  but  tfi  become,  though 
always  at  enmity  with  Athens,  one  of  the  most  considerable  naval  powers  of  Greece.  It 
was  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  /Eacus  (see  Myrmidons)  ; was  sacred  to  Jupiter.  Venus, 
Apollo,  and  Abacus ; and  in  the  time  of  Homer,  was  subject  to  the  Argives.  Psusunias 
mentions  two  temples  in  the  island,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  Venus. 

678. ]  TYRINTHE,  or  TYRINTHY8  (now  Valkia).  A town  of  Argolis,  so  called 
from  Tyrini,  son  of  Argus,  the  son  of  Jupiter.  It  was  sacred  to  Hercules  (see  Tyrinthus, 
among  Iris  names).  The  “ lofty  walls”  are  mentioned  in  reference  to  their  having  been 
raised  by  the  Cyclops. 

679. ]  EPIDAURE,  or  EPIDAURUS;  ao  called  from  a hero  of  that  name  (now  Fi- 
daura),  a maritime  town  of  Argolis,  sacred  to  .Esculapius.  (See  .Egina.) 

680. ]  ASINEN.  A town  of  Argolis,  sacred  to  Dryops,  the  son  of  Apollo. 

680.]  HERMION  (now  Csstri).  A town  of  Argolis,  on  the  bay  of  Hermione, 
sacred  to  Ceres,  whence,  according  to  Strabo,  there  is  a abort  and  direct  road  to  the 
regions  of  Pinto,  on  which  account  the  inhabitants  of  Argolis  (adds  he)  omitted  to  place 
in  the  mouth  of  their  dead  the  passage -money  due  to  Charon- 

682. ]  EURYALL'S.  A leader,  with  Sthenelus  and  Diumed,  of  the  Argive  troops. 
He  was  son  of  Mecistheus  (see  Mrcistheus),  and  was  one  of  the  Argonauts. 

683. ]  STHENELUS.  A son  of  Capaneus,  son  of  llippcnous  and  Aatynomr,  and 
one  of  the  leaders,  with  Diumed  and  Kuryalus,  of  the  Aigives.  He  had  been  among  the 
suitors  of  Helen,  and  was  one  of  the  Epigoni.  (See  Theban  War.)  He  was,  according 
to  Virgil  (.En.  ii.  310.),  one  of  those  shut  up  in  the  wooden  horse. 

683. ]  DIOMED.  Son  of  Tydeus,  and  grandson  of  (Eneus,  king  of  Calydon ; like 
most  of  the  princes  of  Greece,  educated  under  the  centaur  Chiron.  He  was  king,  and 
leader  of  the  .Etolians,  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  ranked  among  its  heroes,  after 
Achilles  and  Ajax.  Homer  represents  him  as  the  favourite  of  Minerva,  who  was  Iris  con- 
stant attendant,  and  ascribes  his  many  acts  of  valour  to  her  protecting  influence.  Among 
his  exploits,  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that  he  engaged  with  Hector  and  .Eneas  in  single 
combat ; that  he  wounded  Mars,  .Eneas,  and  Venus  ; and  that  in  concert  with  Ulysses, 
he  carried  otf  the  horses  of  Rhesus,  and  the  palladium  ; and  procured  the  arrows  of  Phj- 
loctetes:  Sophocles,  however,  states  that,  in  this  last  enterprise,  the  companion  of 
Ulysses  was  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles.  He  was  deprived  of  the  affection  of  his  wife 
xEgiale,  owing  to  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of  Venus,  by  whose  influence  during  hjs  ab- 
sence at  the  war,  she  had  become  attached  to  Cyllabarus,  the  son  of  Sthenelus.  Diumed 
was  so  afflicted  at  the  estrangement  of  -Egiale,  that  he  abandoned  Greece,  and  settled, 
at  the  head  of  a colony,  in  Magna  Grrecis,  where  he  founded  a city  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  ef  Argyripa  (see  .En.  xi.  377.),  and  married  a daughter  of  Daunns,  prince  of  tire 
country.  In  the  progress  of  his  voyqge,  Dioroed  was  shipwrecked  on  that  part  of  the 
Libyan  coast  which  was  under  the  sway  of  Lycus,  who,  ax  was  bis  usage,  towards  all 
strangers,  seized  and  confined  him.  He  w as,  however,  liberated  by  tire  ingenuity  of 
Callirhoe,  the  tyrant’s  daughter,  w ho  was  so  enamoured  of  him,  that,  upon  his  quitting 
the  African  shares,  she  put  herself  tu  death.  He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  his  father? 
in-law  Adrastus. 

684. ]  TYDIBES.  A patronymic  of  Diumed. 

080  ] MYCENzE.  A city  of  Argolis,  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Agamemnon.  The 
dominion  of  this  prince  was  not  limited  to  Mycena-,  but  comprised  a considerable  portion 
of  the  northern  and  eastern  district  of  the  Peloponnesus,  which  wss  also  anciently  known 
Cl.  Mao.  M 
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by  the  Dame  of  jEgialta.  Mycen*  and  Argos  were  indiscriminately  used  by  the  poets. 
There  is  a tradition  of  a contest  between  Juno  and  Neptune  for  the  region  of  Mycen®. 
which  terminated  in  favour  of  the  goddess. 

087.]  CLEONE.  A town  of  Peloponnesus,  between  Corinth  and  Argos,  so  called 
from  Cleoues,  a sen  of  Pelops. 

687. ]  CORINTH  (now  Corito).  Supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Corinthus, 
a son  of  Jupiter,  or  of  Paris,  and  CEnone,  was  the  principal  town  of  Acbaia,  and  was 
remarkable,  in  Homer's  time,  for  wealth  acquired  by  commerce.  The  foundation  of 
Corinth,  which  was  most  anciently  called  Ephyra,  or  Ephyre  (see  EpbyTe,  II.  vi.  IDS.), 
is  ascribed  to  Sisyphus,  and  is  placed  by  chronologers  about  1400  years  B.C.  It  was 
also  named  Heliopolis,  from  its  having  been  adjudged  to  Apollo  in  the  contest  which  that 
god  maintained  with  Neptune  respecting  the  possession  of  the  city.  Upon  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  which  joins  the  Peloponnesus  to  Gracia  Propria,  were  celebrated,  every 
third  year,  the  Isthmian  games,  in  honour  of  Neptune.  They  were  origioally  instituted 
in  commemoration  of  Leucothea  (see  Leucothea) : their  celebration  was,  in  the  course 
of  years,  interrupted ; but  they  were  renewed  by  Theseus  in  honour  of  Neptune.  Juno 
had  an  oracle  in  the  Corinthian  territories  on  the  road  between  Lcchreum  and  Paga\ 

688. ]  ARETHYREA.  A city  of  Argolis,  in  the  Phliasian  district.  Its  inhabitants 
were  subsequently  incorporated  with  those  of  Pblius,  a town  at  no  great  distance. 

688. ]  ORNIA,  or  ORNIAS.  A town  of  Argolis,  above  the  district  of  the  Sicyonians, 
so  called  from  Orneus,  the  son  of  Erectheus.  It  had  fallen  into  decay  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

689. ]  EGION,  or  rEGIUM.  A town  of  Argolis,  celebrated,  in  after-times,  as  the 
place  in  which  the  members  of  the  Achaean  League  held  their  meetings.  Near  Egium 
was  the  temple  of  Homagyria*  Jove,  where  Agamemnon  convened  the  Grecian  chief*  to 
deliberate  upon  the  Trojan  expedition. 

689. — Adrastus’  ancient  reign.]  Sicyon  (now  Basilico),  the  most  ancient  city  and  king- 
dom of  Greece.  Adrastus,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  driven  from  the  throne  of  Argos, 
and  sought  refuge  in  Sicyon,  of  which  city,  Ilomer  affirms,  he  was  tbe  first  king  : this  poet 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  those  fabulous  kings,  viz.  zEgialeus  and 
others,  who  are  found  in  the  list  of  the  Sicyonian  princes.  Sicyon  was  particularly  sacred 
to  Jupiter  and  Hercules,  and  was  very  anciently  called  Micone,  JEgialea,  and  Apia. 

691. ]  PELLENE.  A town  of  Achaia,  ‘famous  for  its  wool,  so  called  from  Pellen  of 
Argoa,  son  of  Phorbas,  not  far  from  the  sea  ; particularly  sacred  to  Bacchus  and  Ceres. 

692. ]  HELICE.  A town  of  Achaia,  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  about  two  years  before 
■the  battle  of  Leuctra,  B.  C.  371.  It  was  sacred  to  Neptune  (U.  u.  468.) 

692. ]  HYPER  ESI  A.  A town  of  Achaia,  afterwards  called  jEgira. 

693. ]  GONOESSA.  A town  and  promontory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pellene. 

703.]  PHARES,  or  PHARIS.  A town  of  Laconia,  not  fax  from  Aroyche. 

703. ]  BRYSIA.  A town  of  Laconia,  near  Mount  Taygetus. 

704. ]  LACED, EMON.  The  same  as  Sparta  (now  Misitra).  It  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  Lacedsemou,  the  ton  of  Jupiter,  who  in  Grecian  mythology  married 
Sparta,  the  daughter  of  the  river  Eurotas,  upon  which  was  the  city.  Tbe  term  Sparti 
is  said  to  be  foreign  to  Greece,  and  to  have  been  imported  by  the  Cadmians  and  other 
colonists,  who  were  to  denominated  from  Sparton,  a native  of  Thebes.  Lacedarmon  was 
also  anciently  called  Lelegia,  from  tbe  Leleges  ; (Ebalia,  from  (Ebalus ; and  Hecatom- 
polis,  from  the  hundred  cities  of  Laconia. 

704. ]  HILLS.  Taygetus  and  Parthenius.  The.  former  (so  called  from  Taygetus, 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  the  Pleiad  Taygeta),  a mountain  of  Laconia,  sacred  to  Bacchus — 
the  latter,  of  Arcadia. 

705. ]  MESSE,  or  MESSA.  A maritime  town  of  Laconia ; probably  a contraction  of 
Messena. 
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706.]  AM  YCL/E.  A town  of  Peloponnesus,  not  far  from  Sparta,  near  Mount  Tsy* 
getus.  It  was  boilt  by  Amyclas,  tbe  aon  of  Lacedemon  anil  Sparta,  was  the  birth- 
place of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  was  sacred  to  Apollo.  Amycl®  was  called  Tacitir,  or 
tbe  silent  (see  /En.  x.  790.),  either  because  tbe  inhabitants  were  Pythagoreans,  or  be- 
cause they  bad  enacted  a law  which  forbad  tbe  mention  of  an  enemy's  approach,  they 
haring  been  once  deceired  by  a false  report.  They  were  afterwards  the  victim*  of  tliek 
absurd  statute. 


706.]  LA  AS.  A town  of  Laconia. 

706. ]  AUGLA,  or  AlGI.-E,  not  far  from  Gythium,  the  port  of  Sparta. 

707. ]  CETYLOS.  A town  of  Laconia,  above  Tsnarus. 

70S.]  HELOS.  A town  on  tbe  Laconic  Gulf,  above  Gythium,  In  ruins  at  the  time  of 
Pansanias.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  having  been  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  Do- 
rians, the  term  Helot  subsequently  designated,  at  Sparta,  all  public  slaves.  Helos  was 
sacred  to  Ceres,  and  derived  its  name  from  Helms,  one  of  the  sons  of  Perseus. 

714. — The /air  one.]  Helen. 

717. ]  AMPHIGENIA.  A town  on  the  borders  of  Messenia,  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

718. ]  .-EPY.  A maritime  town  either  of  Messenia,  or  of  Triphylia,  under  the  dominion 
of  Nestor. 


718. ]  PTELEON.  A town  of  Pylos,  built  by  emigrant*  from  Pteleum  in  Thessaly. 

719. ]  ARENE.  A city  of  Triphylia,  near  the  mouth  of  thcAnagrus  (see  Minyas, 
11.  xi.  859.)  It  took  its  name  from  Arene,  daughter  of  CEbalus,  and  wife  of  Aphareus. 

720. ]  THRYON,  or  TI1RYUM.  A town  of  Measenia,  on  the  Alpbeus,  subsequently 
called  Epitalium.  (See  Thryoessa,  11.  xi.  846.) 

720.  ] ALPHEUS.  A river  of  Peloponnesus,  rising  in  Arcadia.  (See  Arethuaa,  Od. 
MU.  470.) 

731.]  DORION.  A town  of  Pylos,  in  which  Thamyris  was  blinded  by  the  Muses. 

731. ]  THAMYRIS.  Thamyris  (son  of  Philammon  and  Argiope)  was  a celebrated 
musician  of  Thrace,  who,  according  to  the  mythologist  Conon,  was  elected  king  by  the 
Scythians,  and  was  the  third  who  gained  the  prize  assigned  to  music  in  the  Pythian 
games.  He  so  far  presumed  on  his  skill,  as  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  Muses. 
He  paid  tbe  price  of  bis  arrogance  by  being  deprived  of  Isis  eyesight,  and  of  hia  lyre. 
Homer  states  that  Dorion,  a town  of  Pylos,  was  the  scene  of  this  competition  ; and  that 
Thamyris  came  from  the  court  of  Eurytus,  king  of  (Echalis ; but  as  there  are  several 
cities  of  that  name,  one  in  Thessaly,  one  in  Eubcca,  one  in  Messenia,  &c.,  and  as  there 
are  also  several  princes  of  tbe  name  of  Eurytus,  the  commentators  differ  as  to  the  (Echalis 
and  Eurytus  here  alluded  to  by  Homer. 

734, — Seed  of  cloud  -compelling  Joee.]  The  Muses. 

711.]  CYLLENE.  The  highest  and  most  northern  of  the  Arcadian  mountains,  neat 
Fheneum  ; it  derived  its  name  from  Cyllene,  tbe  daughter  of  Elatus,  an  Arcadian  prince, 
and  was  celebrated  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Mercury,  thence  called  Cyllcnius. 

732. ]  zEPYTUS.  A king  of  Arcadia,  son  of  Elatus,  whose  tomb  was  under  Blount 
Cyllene. 

733. ]  RIPE.  ) 

733  ] STRATIE  j Towns  of  Arcadia,  whose  situation  is  uncertain. 

733. ]  TEGEA,  or  TEGEA.  A town  of  Arcadia  (now  called  Moklea),  sacred  to 
Pan,  Minerva,  Apollo,  Ceres,  Proserpine,  and  Venns. 

734.  — Phenean  fields .]  Pheneuro,  a town  of  Arcadia  (now  called  Pbenia),  bordering 
on  Pellene  and  Stymphahis,  secred  to  Mercury. 

784. — Orchmnenian  Downs.]  Orchomenus,  a town  of  Arcadia  (near  Mantinsa),  so 
called  from  Orchomenus,  son  of  Lycaon,  tire  son  of  Phoroneus.  If  was  one  of  the  towns 
afterwards  comprehended  in  Megalopolis  by  Epaminondas. 
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786.]  ST  Y M PH  A LU  3.  A city  of  Arcadia,  sacred  to  Diana  Sty  capitalist,  near  a river, 
a mountain  now  called  Poglici,  and  a lake  of  the  same  name.  The  lake  was  the  abode 
of  monstrous  birds,  which  have  been  variously  represented.  Some  affirm  that  their  wings, 
head,  and  beak  were  of  iron,  their  nails  hooked;  that  they  threw  iron  darts  at  those  who 
attacked  them  ; that  the  god  Mars  himself  armed  them  fur  battle  ; and  that  they  were  so 
numerous,  and  of  so  extraordinary  a sire,  as  to  obscure  the  light  of  the  sun  with  tbeir 
wings.  Some  confuund  them  with  tire  Harpies  ; many  describe  them  like  cranes  or 
storks,  which  fed  upon  human  ilesh  ; while  others  conceive  that  they  existed  only  in  the 
imagination  of  the  poets.  Hercules  destroyed  these  monsters,  after  having  frightened 
them  from  their  usual  haunts,  in  a forest,  by  means  of  a brazen  drum  he  had  received  from 
Minerva.  Another  tradition  slates,  that  these  monsters  were  merely  troops  of  robbers, 
who  infested  the  borders  of  the  lake  Stymphalus,  ravaging  the  surrounding  country,  and 
murdering  the  travellers  who  passed  that  way,  and  that  Hercules  probably  allured  them 
from  their  retreat  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them. 

737. ]  PARRHASIA.  A town  of  Arcadia,  sacred  to  Ceres,  built  by  Parrhasius,  one 
of  the  sona  of  Jupiter.  Its  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  among  the  moat  ancient 
tribes  of  Greece. 

738. ]  ENISPE.  A town  of  Arcadia  (now  probably  Tiipolizza). 

739. ]  MANTINEA  (now  Goriza).  A town  of  Arcadia,  near  the  modern  Tripolixxa, 
so  called  from  Manlineus,  ton  of  the  Arcadian  Lycaon,  was  celebrated  in  after-times  for 
the  battle  in  which  Epaminondas,  the  great  Theban  general,  defeated  the  Lacedaemonians^ 
and  was  killed,  363  B.  C.  It  was  sacred  to  Diana  Hymnia. 

740.  — Arcadian  bands.]  The  troops  of  Arcadia.  Arcadia  (so  called  from  Areas,  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Callisto)  was  an  inland  mountainous  district,  in  the  heart  of  the  Peloponnesus  ; 
and  from  its  being  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  pasture  thsn  of  cultivation,  it  ob- 
tained from  die  poets  the  appellation  of  the  country  of  shepherds,  of  whom  Pan  (see  Pan) 
was  the  god.  It  was,  according  to  some  authors,  very  anciently  called  Pelasgia,  Lycamia, 
Gigantis,  Azenis,  Pania,  Erymanthis,  Drymodes,  and  Parrkasia ; but  the  gentilitioea 
name,  of  the  people,  who  boasted  of  their  great  antiquity,  was  Arcades,  or  Arkiles,  who 
“lived  before  the  Moon.”  Dionysius  styles  the  Arcadians,  Apidanii;  and  Hesyohius, 
Cortini.  They  were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  music,  and  for  their  martial  spirit. 

741. ]  AG  APENOR.  Son  of  Ancaius,  king  of  Arcadia,  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen. 
He  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  with  sixty  vessels,  at  the  head  of  the  Arcadian  and  Orcho- 
menian  troops.  After  the  capture  of  the  city,  lie  was  thrown  by  a tempest  upon  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  where  be  built  the  town  of  Paphos.  His  daughter  Laodice  is  celebrated 
in  fable,  for  having  despatched  from  that  place  to  Tegea  a veil  for  Minerva  Ale  a. 

742. ]  ANCiEUS.  Son  of  Neptune  and  Astypalsea,  daughter  of  Pbomix,  king  of  Ar- 
cadia (others  say  of  Samos),  was  one  of  the  Argonauts.  Upon  his  return  from  Colchis, 
he  directed  his  attention  to  agriculture,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

746.  — New  to  all  the  dangers  q f the  main.]  " The  Arcadians  being  an  inland  people, 
were  unskilled  in  navigation,  for  wliicb  reason  Agamemnon  furnished  them  with  shipping. 
From  hence,  and  from  the  last  line  of  the  description  of  the  sceptre,  where  he  is  said  to 
preside  over  many  islands,  Thucydides  takes  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  power  of  Aga- 
memnon was  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  princes  of  Greece,  on  account  of  his  naval  force, 
which  had  renderod  him  master  of  the  sea."  P. 

747. ]  ELIS,  or  EI.EIA.  A district  of  Peloponnesus,  in  the  time  of  Homer,  situated 
between  Achaia  and  Messenia.  The  date  of  the  subsequent  division  of  the  territory  into 
the  three  provinces  of  Tripbylia,  Pisatis,  and  Cede,  is  not  known;  but  the  city  of  Elis  is 
supposed  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  a union,  after  the  Pcisian  war,  of  the  scattered  villages 
of  the  district.  Traditions  are  preserved  of  games  celebrated  in  Elis,  and  at  Buprasiuns 
(II.  xi.  816 — 897.  and  xxiii.  723 — 739.),  prior  to  tbeTrojan  war;  but  it  does  not  appear 
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that  the  periodical  festival*  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  had  been  celebrated  at  Olym- 
pia before  the  lime  of  Homer.  The  Olympic  Games,  as  these  festival*  were  termed,  were 
restored  by  Ipbitos,  a ting  of  Eli*,  in  the  age  of  Lycurgus,  about  108  years  before  the 
first  Oly  rnpiad.  'The  original  institution  of  these  game*  is  by  some  ascribed  to  J upiter, 
after  hi*  victory  over  the  giants,  sad  by  others  to  Hercules.  The  Greek*  computed  their 
tune  by  Olympiads,  an  Olympiad  comprehending  the  four  years  which  elapsed  between 
the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games.  See  “ Note  on  the  Chronological  Table,"  in  Dr, 
Butler's  Geography,  p.  38.  The  custom  of  thus  reckoning  time  was  not  introduced  till 
the  year  in  which  Cortsbus  obtained  the  prise,  that  year  corresponding  with  the  acknow- 
ledged era  of  the  first  Olympiad,  namely,  776  B.  C.  In  this  point  (see  Milford’s  History 
of  Greece,  of  the  Chronology  of  Grecian  History,  vol.  i.  Appendix  to  chap.  3.)  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  and  all  following  chronologers  agree  ; but  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  learned 
men,  no  part  of  Grecian  history  remains  more  unsatisfactory  and  uncertain  than  its  chro- 
nology. Herodotus,  the  oldest  Greek  prose  writer  preserved  to  us,  throws  some  light 
upon  the  chronology  of  ancient  times  by  certain  genealogies,  which  are  however  not 
undisputed.  Thucydides,  who  wrote  but  a very  few  years  later  than  Herodotus,  affords 
the  only  probably  authentic  remaining  information,  for  the  connexion  of  Grecian  history 
from  the  Homeric  age,  with  the  times  immediately  preceding  the  first  Persian  invasion  : 
still,  in  his  time,  no  eta  had  been  determined  from  which  dates  could  be  computed,  and, 
in  his  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he  commonly  reckon!  backward  from  the  year  of 
its  conclusion.  Hence  it  is  apparent,  that  a considerable  interval  elapsed  before  the 
Olympiads  came  into  general  use  fur  the  purpose  of  dates ; the  first  sjstemstic  calculation 
of  them  for  that  end  was  made  by  Timarus  Siculus,  in  his  general  history,  published  in  the 
third  century  B.  C.,  hut  now  unfortunately  lost.  The  computation  by  Olympiads  ceased, 
it  is  supposed,  after  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-fourth  Olympiad  ; that  year  answering 
to  the  year  480  of  the  Christian  era. 

747. }  BUPRASIUM.  Town,  country,  and  river  of  Elis.  (See  Amarynceus,  1106  737.) 

748. ]  HVRMIN.  A town  of  Elis,  so  called  from  a daughter  of  Epeus.  It  did  not 
exist  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

748.]  MYKS1XUS.  A maritime  town  of  Elis. 

750. — Olenieii  flock.]  Supposed  to  be  the  town  subsequently  called  Scollit,  between 
I>yrae,  Tritma,  and  Elis,  on  the  confines  of  Achaia  and  Elis.  It  is  said  to  have  taken  its 
name  from  the  hero  Oleniug. 

750. ]  ALISIL'M.  It  is  not  clear  on  wrhat  authority  Pope  calls  Alisium  a river. 

751.  — Four  cAi(/i.]  Amphimachua,  Tbalpius,  Diores,  and  Pulyxenus. 

753. — Epcan  name.]  The  Epeans,  or  Epei,  inhabited  that  part  of  the  district  of  Elis,  in 
which  were  situated  Hyrmiue,  Myrsinus,  the  Olenian  Rocks,  and  Alisium.  (See  Epeans, 
11.  xi.  817.  &c.) 

755.]  AMPH1MACHUS.  One  of  Helen’s  suitors,  son  of  Teatus,  and  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Epei  ; killed  by  Hector  (11.  xiii.  348.) 

755. ]  THALP1US.  One  of  Helen’s  suitors,  son  of  Eurytus ; he  was  also  one  of  ths 
leaders  of  the  Epei. 

756. ]  EURYTUS.  ) These  two  princes,  the  fathers  of  Tbalpius  and  Amphimacbus, 

756. J  TEATUS.  > were  sons  of  Actor  (tho  brother  of  Augeas),  and  Molione.  They 
were  from  their  father  denominated  Actorides,  and  from  their  mother  Mduoxidis. 
Such  was  their  mutual  union,  that  in  battle  they  fought  from  the  same  chariot ; hence  the 
poet  represents  them  as  having  one  burly,  four  feet,  and  one  head. 

757. ]  DIORES.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Epeans,  son  of  Amarynceus;  he  was 
killed  by  Pirns,  a Thracian  (11.  iv.  597.) 

757.]  AMARYNCEUS.  Son  of  Pyttius,  a Thessalian,  who  had  emigrated  to  Elis  ; 
be  was  king  of  the  Epei,  and  was  buried  at  Buprasium,  where  games,  in  which  Nestor 
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(tee  II.  xxiii.  725.)  distinguished  himself  in  his  youth,  had  been  celebrated  in  honour  of 
that  monarch. 

758.]  POLYXENU3.  A Greek  prince,  son  of  Agasthenes,  king  of  the  Epei.  Pie 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  people. 

760. ]  ECHINADES.  Five  small  islands  near  Acarnania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  rircr 
Achclous.  They  were  so  called  from  fire  nymphs  of  that  name  who,  having  neglected  to 
invite  the  river  god  Acbelous  to  a feast,  with  the  other  pastoral  divinities,  were  immersed 
in  the  overflow  of  the  river  with  the  spot  in  which  the  festivities  had  been  celebrated. 
Neptune  commiserated  their  fate,  and  metamorphosed  them  into  islands.  (See  transfor- 
mation of  the  Naiads,  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  viii.) 

761. ]  MEGES.  ) Meges  was  one  of  Helen’s  suitors.  He  wsb  son  of  Phyleus,  and 

762. ]  PHYLEUS.  ) grandson  of  Augeas,  king  of  Elis.  Phyleus  had  fled  from  Elis, 
in  consequence  of  having  offended  his  father  Augeas,  by  some  testimony  which  he  gave  in 
the  dispute  between  that  prince  and  Hercules.  He  took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Dulichium, 
of  which  he  was  made  governor ; and  his  son  Meges  subsequently  conducted  its  forces  to 
the  Trojan  war.  The  reputation  of  Meges  seems  to  have  obtained  for  him  considerable 
influence  over  the  Echinades  (see  Echinades),  whose  inhabitants  followed  his  standard, 
and  who  (in'reference  to  the  Epeian  orElean  origin  of  their  captain)  are  termed  the  Epeian 
forces  (IL  xiii.  861.) 

763. ]  DULICHIUM.  An  island  of  the  Ionian  sea  (now  Dulicba  and  Ttiakki),  eon. 
aidered  by  Strabo  as  one  of  the  Echinades,  and  by  Mela  as  a separate  island.  By  later 
writers,  Dulichium  is  comprehended  in  the  dominion  of  Ulysses. 

763 — Hi*  sire.]  Augeas.  Augeas,  or  Augias,  was  a king  of  Elis,  and  one  of  the 
Argonauts.  The  name  of  his  father  was  Elius,  which  signifies  the  sun  ; and  he  has  been 
hence  called  the  son  of  Sol.  His  stables,  which  are  said  to  have  contained  3000  oxen, 
had  been  neglected  for  thirty  years,  and  had  accordingly  produced  a pestilential  disease 
throughout  the  kingdom.  To  cleanse  them  was  one  of  the  labours  imposed  by  Eurystheus 
on  Hercules,  which  he  undertook  to  perform  in  a day,  on  condition  that  he  should 
receive  a tenth  part  of  the  cattle.  Ho  accomplished  the  task  by  turning  through  the 
stables  the  course  of  the  river  Alpheus,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  of  the  Peneus  ; 
but  on  demanding  the  promised  reward,  Augeas  evaded  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagement, 
and  even  banished  his  son  Phyleus  to  Dulichium  for  supporting  the  just  claims  of  the 
hero.  Hercules  punished  this  dishonourable  conduct  by  slaying  Augeas,  and  placing 
Phyleus  upon  the  throne.  Another  account  states  that  Phyleus,  on  being  exiled  by 
his  father,  settled  at  Dulichium,  and  that  for  his  sake,  Hercules  spared  the  life  of  Augeas, 
who  was  succeeded  in  his  Eleiao  dominions  by  his  other  son  Agasthenes.  Cleansing  the 
Augean  stables  has  become  a proverbial  expression  to  denote  a difficult  or  impracticable 
attempt  at  reform. 

763.— He.]  Phyleus. 

767. ]  CEPHALENIA  (now  Cephalonia).  An  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  so  called  from 
Cephalus,  whose  inhabitants  went  with  Ulysses  to  the  Trojan  war.  The  term  Cepbal- 
lenians,  in  Homer,  implies  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  Cephallenia  (anciently  called 
Samos,  Black  Epirus,  or  Epirus  Melcena),  but  also  of  the  islands  and  coast  of 
Acarnania. 

768.  — The  coast  opposed.]  That  of  the  Acarnanians. 

769. ]  ITHACA  (now  Teaki).  An  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  the  seat  of  the  kingdom 
of  Uly-Bses.  (See  Ithaca,  Od.  ix.  21.) 

770. ]  NERITOS.  A mountain  of  Ithaca.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  Neritos 
in  Virgil  (Am.  iii.  352.)  designates  Ithaca  itself,  or  whetlier  it  is  a distinct  island ; an 
opinion  sanctioned  by  the  geographer  Mela. 
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771. ]  EGILIPA.  ) Probably  towns  of  Ithaca. 

772. ]  CROCYLIA.  » 1 

772.]  ZACYNTHUS  (now  Zante).  An  island  of  the  Ionian  sea,  opposite  Elis.  It 
took  its  name  from  Zacynthus,  a Boeotian,  who  accompanied  Hercules  into  Spain,  and  who, 
in  conducting  the  flock*  of  Geryon  from  that  country  to  Thebes,  died  on  the  road,  and  was 
buried  in  this  island. 

T75.]  THO  AS.  Son  of  Andnemon  and  Gorge,  a daughter  of  (Eneus,  king  of  Calydon ; 
one  of  the  leaden  of  the  Etolians.  Virgil  enumerates  him  among  the  heroes  shut  up  in 
the  wooden  horse. 

775 A ndramon's  valiant  sen.]  Tlioas.  Andramon  was  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs. 

776.]  PLEURON.  One  of  the  principal  towns  of  Etolia.  It  was  sacred  to  Mars. 
776.]  CALYDON  (so  called  from  Calydon,  son  of  Mars,  or  of  Etolus  and  I’ronoe, 
daughter  of  Pborbas),  was  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  CEneus  in  .Etolia  (see  (Eneus). 
It  was  situated  on  the  Evenus. 

Callirhoe.]  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  were  once,  from  the  following  circumstance, 
afflicted  with  madness  : Callirhoe,  a native  of  Calydon,  was  beloved  by  Coresus,  high-priest 
of  Bacchus  ; but  she  treated  his  affection  with  such  disdain,  that  he,  in  despair,  implored 
his  god  to  punish  her  insensibility.  His  prayers  were  heard  ; and  the  Calydonians  were 
struck  with  a madness,  which  was  declared  by  the  oracle  to  be  incurable,  unless  Callirhoe, 
or  some  one  in  place  of  her,  should  be  immolated  upon  the  altar  of  Bacchus.  No  indi- 
vidual so  offering  himself,  Callirhoe,  on  the  appointed  day,  was  conducted  to  his  temple, 
adorned  as  a victim  ; but  Coresus,  instead  of  sacrificing  her,  pierced  his  own  heart.  This  ge- 
nerous proof  of  affection  at  length  routed  the  feelings  of  Callirhoe  ; and,  near  the  fountain 
which  afterwards  bore  her  name,  she  stabbed  herself,  to  appease  the  manes  of  ber  lover. 

777.]  PYLENE.  A town  of  .Etolia,  also  called  Prose Aion,  not  far  from  Pleuron. 

777.  — O lenian  sleep.]  Olenus,  or  Olynos,  a town  of  Etolia,  not  far  from  Pleuron ; so 
called  from  Olenus,  son  of  Vulcan  and  Aglae. 

778. ]  CHALCIS.  A maritime  town  of  Etolia,  near  the  river  Evenus.  Hesiod 
mentions  that  this  place  was  remarkable  for  the  celebration  of  various  games,  and  that  be 
himself  therein  obtained  the  prire  for  poetry  and  song. 

779.  — .Ef olios  shore.]  .Etolia,  more  anciently  called  Curelica  and  Hyanthii.  The 
ZEtolians  were,  in  very  early  times,  not  inferior  to  tbe  rest  of  tbe  Grecians  in  civilisation 
or  importance.  They  are  frequently  mentioned,  and  always  represented  by  Homer  as  a 
people  remarkable  for  their  courage  and  agility  ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  of 
any  political  importance,  until  after  the  decline  of  tbe  preponderance  of  Athens  and 
Sparta,  when  they  first  distinguished  themselves  as  the  allies,  snd  afterwards  the  enemies 
of  Rome. 

Acanania.]  Upon  the  invasion  of  tlieir  country  by  the  Epei,  from  Elis,  under  tbe 
command  of  Etolus,  son  of  Endymion,  who  assigned  his  name  to  tbe  conquered  territory, 
they  withdrew  into  Acarnania  (anciently  called  also  Curelica),  tbe  people  of  which  district 
alone,  of  all  tbe  Greeks,  did  not  take  part  in  the  Trojan  war.  The  Acamanians,  as  well 
u the  Pbocians,  Dorians,  and  Locrians,  are  without  any  remarkable  objects  of  history. 

Eeitan,  Ionian,  and  Dorian  colonisation*.]  It  was  from  Etolia,  which  was  the  country 
of  the  Eolic  branch  of  the  Hellenic  race,  that,  after  the  death  of  Codrus,  the  last  king 
of  Athens,  about  10S0  B.C.,  one  of  the  three  considerable  migrations  of  the  Greeks  for 
the  formation  of  a settlement  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  took  place.  The  three 
great  divisions  of  Grecian  colonisation  consisted  of  tbe  Eolian,  Ionian,  and  Dorian, 
under  which  denominations  rthe  whole  of  the  Greeks  may  be  included.  The  Eolians 
(who  were  of  Thessalian  origin,  and  who  derived  their  name  from  Eolus,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Hellen),  founded  twelve  cities  between  the  rivers  Caicus  and  Hermus,  in  Asia  Minor ; 
the  IoDians  (see  Ionians,  II.  xiii.  860.),  twelve  also,  between  the  Hermus  and  the  Mscander; 
and  the  Dorian*  (ao  called  from  Dorus,  the  son  of  Hellen,  who  are  considered  by  Herodota* 
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to  have  been  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  whose  establishment  in  the  Peloponnesus  is  placed 
by  that  author  at  the  period  of  the  supposed  arrival,  in  that  country,  of  Perseus  and  Dantte), 
six,  to  tire  south  of  Ionia.  These  thirty  cities,  in  their  three  confederations,  extended 
from  the  Sign-ail  to  the  Cnidian  promontories : the  Greeks,  moreover,  established  colonies 
in  the  Tsurica  Chcreonesus,  on  the  whole  shore  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  on  tlie 
Boryslheues,  and  on  the  Tyras  ; and,  on  the  decline  of  the  power  of  Crete,  after  the  Trojan 
war,  the  Argians,  by  possessing  themselves  of  the  islands  adjacent  to  Greece,  obtained 
superiority  at  sea  over  the  other  states.  The  Greeks  also  made  considerable  settlements 
in  Italy  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  Cyprus,  which  island  bad  been  colonised  at  a more 
early  period  by  the  Phoenicians.  In  Italy  the  foundation  of  the  towns  of  Arpi,  Cannsinro, 
and  Sipontum,  of  Ilhegium,  Cuma,  Tarentum,  Salentum,  Brundusium,  Ctotona,  Syhaxis, 
Pisa,  and  of  the  village  on  the  Tiber,  which  afterwards  became  Rome,  is  ascribed  to  Uie 
Grecians;  but  whether  Pisa  was  built  by  the  Peloponnesian  Pisaans,  who  had  followed 
Nestor  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  or  whether,  at  a still  earlier  period,  the  Arcadian  Evandcr 
did  really  found  the  village  alluded  to,  is  involved  in  doubt ; nothing  being  known  with 
certainty  upon  the  subject,  hut  that  the  settlement  of  the  first  Grecian  colonies  in  Italy 
was  at  so  remote  a time  as  bailies  all  investigation. 

780.— Sunt  of  CEntui.]  This  expression  does  not  designate  any  definitive  persons ; but 
is  introduced  to  account  why  (Eneus  consigned  his  armament  to  the  conduct  of  Ttioas, 
who  was  not  his  son. 

782.]  (ENEUS.  King  of  Calydon  in  zEtolia,  son  of  Parthaon  or  Prothons,  and 
Euryle,  daughter  of  Hippodamns.  He  was  husband  to  Althaea  (daughter  of  Thestius), 
mother  of  Clymenus,  Meleager,  Gorge,  and  Dcjanira;  and  to  Pcrilxra  (daughter  of 
Hipponous),  mother  of  Tydeus. 

(Eneus  having  offered  a general  sacrifice  to  all  the  gods  excepting  Diana,  in  token  of 
his  gratitude  for  the  abundant  harvest  which  his  fields  had  produced,  that  goddess  avenged 
the  neglect,  by  inciting  the  neighbouring  princes  to  declare  war  against  him,  and  by 
•ending  a furious  boar  to  ravage  his  dominions.  (See  II.  ix.  057  — 002.  AJn.  vii.  423,  and 
Ovid’s  story  of  Meleager  and  Atalauta.)  The  destruction  of  this  terrible  animal  soon 
became  a matter  of  common  interest.  Of  the  prioces  and  chiefs  who  engaged  in  the 
enterprise  of  chasing  the  Calydonian  boar,  the  following  are  mentioned  as  the  most 
remarkable  ; Meleager,  the  sou  of  (Eneus,  Idas,  Lynceus,  Dryas,  Castor  and  Pollox, 
Piriihons,  Theseus,  Anceus,  Cepheus  (a  prince  of  Arcadia,  rendered  invincible  by  one  of 
the  hairs  of  Medusa  affixed  to  his  head  by  Minerva),  Jason,  Admetes,  Peleus,  Telamon, 
Iphiclcs,  Eurytion,  the  princess  Atalanta,  Idas,  Ampbiaraus,  Protheus,  Cometes,Toxeas, 
and  Plexippus  (brothers  of  Althaea),  Hippothous,  Leucippus,  Adraslus,  Ceueua, 
Phileus,  Echeon,  Lelei,  Phtenix,  Panopeua,  Hylcus,  Eupalamon,  Evippus,  Hippasus, 
Nestor,  Mencctius,  Amphicydes,  Laertes,  and  the  fuur  sons  of  Ilippocoon.  The  bear  was 
wounded  by  Atalanta,  and  ultimately  killed  by  Meleager,  the  son  of  the  king,  who,  being 
enamoured  of  Atalanta,  gave  her  the  head  of  the  animal.  'Lisin  so  irritated  the  chieftains, 
and  particularly  the  brothers  of  Althica,  that  Meleager,  in  defending  Atalanta  from  their 
attempts  to  deprive  her  of  the  head,  killed  his  uncles.  He  thus  brought  upon  himself  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  uttered  by  the  Fates  at  his  birth,  with  respect  to  a firebrand 
which  was  then  in  the  fire.  Atropos,  at  that  time,  declared  that  Meleager  should  lire  as 
long  as  the  firebrand  remained  unconsumed  ; and  his  mother  Altha-a  accordingly  snatched 
the  wood  from  the  flames,  that  she  might  carefully  preserve  a treasure  upon  which  her 
son’s  life  had  been  destined  to  depend  : she  was,  however,  so  shocked  at  meeting  the  dead 
bodies  of  her  brothers  as  she  was  proceeding  to  the  temple  of  the  gods  to  return  thanks  for 
the  victory  her  son  had  gained,  that,  in  a moment  of  rage  and  despair,  she  committed  the 
fatal  brand  to  the  file,  and  thus  determined  the  destiny  of  Meleager,  who  died  as  soon  as 
the  wood  was  consumed.  (Eneus  was  driven  from  bis  throne  after  the  death  of  Meleager, 
but  was  subsequently  restored  to  it  by  his  grandson  Diotucd.  His  continual  misfortunes. 
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however,  compelled  him  to  exile  himself  from  Celydon,  and  to  leave  hit  crown  to  hit  son- 
is-taw  Andrirmon.  Homer,  in  describing  the  Calydonian  boat  (II.  ix.  (162.)  makes  no 
mention  of  Atalanta. 

A taint  la.]  Tbit  princess  was  the  daughter  of  Schceneot,  king  of  Scyros,  or,  according  to 
hu,  of  iasius,  king  of  Arcadia,  and  of  Clymene,  the  daughter  of  Alinyas ; othrrs,  again, 
reconcile  these  various  accounts  by  supposing  that  there  were  two  persons  who  bore  this 
name.  She  distinguished  herself  at  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar  by  being  the  first  that 
wounded  the  animal,  and  she  accordingly  received  its  head  and  skin  from  Meleager,  by 
whom  it  was  finally  slain.  She  was  remarkable  for  her  unequalled  swiftness,  as  well  as 
for  her  beauty.  Haring  obtained  from  her  fattier  permission  to  remain  unmarried,  she 
silenced  the  importunity  of  tier  suitors  by  challenging  them  to  a race  with  her,  agreeing 
to  espouse  him  who  should  outrun  her.  Her  opponents  had  the  advantage  of  starting 
first,  while  Atalanta  followed,  carrying  a dart,  with  which  she  slew  those  she  overtook. 
Many  perished  in  this  manner  by  her  hand,  until  Hippomenes,  (by  some  called  Melanion,) 
the  son  of  Marareua,  a prince  of  Arcadia,  and  of  Mcrope,  daughter  of  Cypselus,  king  of 
that  country,  baring  obtained  from  Venus  three  of  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hespcrides, 
interrupted  the  course  of  Atalanta,  by  throwing  them  in  her  way.  By  this  artifice  he 
gained  the  (ace  and  the  hand  of  the  princess ; but  haring  neglected  to  olfer  sacrifices  of 
gratitude  to  Venus  for  his  good  fortune,  the  goddess  revenged  herself  by  changing  them 
itrto  Hons,  for  their  profanation  of  the  temple  of  Cybele.  Some  authors 'assert,  that  Ata- 
lanta  being  after  her  birth  exposed  to  perish  by  her  father,  waa  nourished  by  a bear,  and 
brought  up  by  shepherds.  She  devoted  herself  to  hunting  and  to  martial  exercises ; and 
signalised  her  valour  by  slaying  two  of  the  centaurs,  and  by  overcoming  Pelcui  at  the 
games  celebrated  in  memory  of  Pelias.  A spot  in  Arcadia  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  as 
still  called  in  his  time  “the  Course  of  Atalanta.”  Meleager  was  father  of  her  son  Par- 
thennpseus.  (See  Theban  War.)  Atalanta,  as  the  daughter  of  /ssiiu,  is  called  lasts  and 
Teoeia  ; as  the  daughter  of  Schtenm,  Sciheseia  and  CnaxTEis  ; and,  as  a descendant 
of  Abai,  king  of  Argos,  Abaktias.  (See  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  x.) 

783.]  MELEAGER.  Son  of  CEneus  and  Althaea.  (See  (Eneus.)  He  was  called 
CEsinsa,  from  bis  father. 

785.  — Cretan  ting.]  Idomencus. 

786. ]  GNOSSliS.  A town  of  Crete,  near  which  was  the  labyrinth  of  Dicdalus.  It 
was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  the  island. 

786. ]  LYCTCiS  (now  Lassite).  A town  of  Crete  founded  by  the  Lacedemonians,  and 
said  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  of  the  island. 

. 786.]  GORTYNA.  A town  of  Crete.  The  horses  of  the  sun,  according  to  Homer,  fed 
on  the  plains  of  Gortyna.  This  town  derived  its  name  from  Gortynua,  a son  of  Taurus  or 
of  Rhadamaatbos,  and  waa  also  famous  for  a labyrinth. 

787. ]  RHYTION  (now  Retimo).  A town  of  Crete. 

788. ]  LYCASTUS.  A town  of  Crete,  denominated  trkile,  from  the  colour  of  its 
walls,  or  from  its  being  built  upon  a white  rock. 

789. ]  PIIzESTL'S.  A town  of  Crete,  built  by  Minos,  and  destroyed  by  the  Gorty- 
nians.  It  was  sacred  to  Latona,  and  was  algo  remarkable  in  fable  for  the  story  of  I phis 
and  lanthe.  (See  Ovid's  Met.  b.  ix.) 

789. ]  JARDAN.  A river  of  Crete.  Pope's  mention  of  the  rilrer  Jardan  is  not  war- 
ranted by  the  original. 

790. ]  CRETE  (so  called  from  Cres,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  now  from  its  present 
capital,  Candia) ; was  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Grecian  islands,  being  270  miles  in  length, 
though  not  exceeding  50  in  breadth.  It  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Cyclades,  and 
lies  between  the  Archipelago  to  the  north,  the  African  sea  to  the  south,  the  Carpathian 
to  the.  east,  and  the  iwuiin  to  the  west.  It  was  anciently  known  by  the  names  of  Acrin. 
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Chthonia , Idaa , Cur  etc , Macarix,  or  Fortunate  Island  (from  the  peculiar  fertility  of  its 
soil,  and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate),  and  Hccatompolix,  from  the  hundred  cities  which 
it  at  one  time  contained.  The  principal  of  these  were,  Gnossus  (see  Gnossus,  the  adjoin- 
ing harbour  of  Heraclia,  being  the  rite  of  the  modern  town  of  Candia)  \ Gortyna  (see 
Gortyna)  ; and  Cydonia  (see  Cydonia,  En.  x.  449.)  The  towns  of  inferior  importance 
were,  Lebena,  Minoa,  Pergmmus  (built  by  .Eneas),  Miletus,  Aptera,  Lappa,  Lyctus  (see 
Lyctus),  Pha»stum,  Oaxes  (on  a river  of  that  name),  Rhytion  (see  Rhythm),  Then**, 
and  Arcadia.  The  most  noted  promontories  on  the  shores  of  Crete  were,  on  the  north- 
west, Cyaiuon,  or  Cimaros ; on  the  south-west,  Criu-Metopon  ; on  the  east,  Salmonium, 
or  Salmone ; and,  on  the  north,  Dium.  The  principal  mountains  of  Crete  arc,  Mount 
Ida,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  surrounded  by  the  Idiean  forest ; Dicte,  in 
the  eastern  ; and  the  Lcuci  mantes  in  the  western  parts  ; the  latter  having  been  to  called 
from  their  resemblance,  at  a distance,  to  tchite  clouds. 

The  early  history  of  Crete  is  particularly  involved  in  the  obscurity  of  mythological 
fable.  Its  situation,  and  the  numerous  harbours  with  which  its  coasts  abounded,  seem, 
at  a remote  period,  to  have  induced  the  piratical  Phrygian  and  Pelasgic  adventurer*, 
who  then  infested  the  Archipelago,  to  form  settlements  on  the  island.  According  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  the  central  parts  were  the  abode  of  the  Idsei  Dactyli  (a  more  civilised 
race,  who,  having  fled  with  Cadmus  from  Palestine,  established  themselves  under 
different  appellations  in  various  parts  of  Greece.  Phrygia,  and  the  isles  of  the  Egean  sea, 
bringing  with  them  into  Europe  the  worship  of  their  gods  and  the  knowledge  of  many 
of  the  useful  arts  of  life,  together  with  the  abstruser  sciences  of  magic  and  astrology,  then 
cultivated  in  the  East)  ; the  Curetes,  or  Corybantes  (the  descendants  of  Coclus  and 
Terra,  from  whom  sprang  the  Titans,  and  Saturn,  considered  by  some  to  have  been  the 
first  king  of  Crete)  ; and  the  Telchines  (see  Tclchines,  Samothracia,  Lares).  When 
Saturn  was  dethroned  by  Jupiter  (see  Jove,  Saturn),  the  latter  established  his  court  on 
Mount  Ida,  whence  his  offspring,  diffusing  themselves  over  other  countries,  came,  in 
process  of  time,  to  be  worshipped  as  divinities  by  the  less  civilised  nations  whom  they 
visited.  Jupiter  was  succeeded  in  the  sovereignty  of  Crete  by  his  son  Cres,  who  trans- 
mitted it  to  his  descendants,  until  Minos,  by  wisdom  and  policy,  induced  the  country  to 
acknowledge  his  sway.  This  prince  was  the  grandson  of  Teutamus,  under  whom  a colony 
of  Dorians  had  settled  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island  ; and,  having  engaged  in  a com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  imported;  together  with  the 
wealth  of  the  eastern  nations,  many  of  their  habits  and  refinements.  Asterius,  surname*! 
Jupiter  (with  whom  he  is  frequently  confounded),  son  and  successor  of  Teutamus,  having 
espoused  Europa,  daughter  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phoenicia,  became  the  father  of  three  sons, 
Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  and  Sarpedon.  The  name  Asterius  is  unknown  to  lioiner,  who 
speaks  of  Minos  (11.  xiii.  565.)  as  son  of  Jupiter.  On  the  death  of  Asterius,  Sarpedon, 
having  ineffectually  opposed  the  succession  of  his  eldest  brother  to  the  throne,  was 
banished  by  him  from  his  dominions,  and  retiring  into  Asia  Minor,  founded,  according  to 
some,  the  kingdom  of  Lycia,  which  he  left  to  his  son  Evander.  (See  Sarpedon,  II.  ii. 
1069.)  Minos,  on  his  accession,  associated  Rhadamanthus  with  him  in  the  government ; 
but,  either  jealous  of  his  influence  in  the  kingdom,  or  desirous  of  diffusing  the  knowledge 
of  his  system  of  laws,  removed  him  subsequently  from  Crete,  hy  bestowing  upon  him  the 
sovereignty  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  islands.  It  is  not  known  by  what  means  Minos 
acquired  that  influence  which  enabled  him  to  unite  under  his  government  the  various 
independent  tribes  which  occupied  the  island ; he  probably  owed  it  principally  to  the 
maritime  power  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  extirpate  the  pirates,  and  which  procured 
for  him  the  appellation  of  son  of  the  ocean . The  institutions  of  Minos  seem  to  have 
been  intended  chiefly  to  regulate  the  morals,  and  polish  the  manners  of  his  countrymen, 
as  we  do  not  find  that  he  made  any  alteration  in  the  existing  fornvof  government.  To 
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4*event  avarice  and  luxury,  be  enacted  that,  without  distinction  of  rank,  the  children,  in 
each  city,  should  be  educated  at  public  schools,  and  there  instructed  in  music,  poetry, 
literature,  in  military  and  gymnastic  exercises,  and  particularly  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  in 
which  the  Cretans  excelled  ; they  were  also  early  inured  to  support  patiently,  labour, 
hardships,  and  difficulty.  Both  rich  and  poor  took  their  repast  at  public  tables,  where 
the  conversation  was  sneb  as  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  the  people  an  ardent  attachment 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  country,  and  a noble  emulation  of  heroic  deeds.  The 
lands  were  cultivated  by  the  Perseici  (a  neighbouring  people,  whom  Minos  had  reduced 
to  slavery),  and  the  produce  appropriated  by  the  state  to  the  service  of  the  public,  to  the 
purposes  of  religion,  and  to  the  entertainment  of  strangers.  The  use  of  arms  was 
reserved  to  freemen  ; and  the  Cretan,  less  desirous  of  superfluities  than  of  leading  a care- 
less independent  life,  passed  his  time  in  the  chase,  in  gymnastic  games,  and  in  wandering 
in  quest  of  adventures.  This  mode  of  life  necessarily  prevented  the  Cretans  from  under- 
taking foreign  enterprises  with  a view  to  extend  their  dominion,  though,  as  individuals, 
it  rendered  them  eminently  skilful  in  military  affairs.  In  order  to  enforce  his  institutions 
and  laws,  Minos  asserted  that  the  latter  were  dictated  to  him  by  Heaven.  Such  indeed 
was  their  intrinsic  excellence,  that  their  rigid  observance  was  never  interrupted  during  a 
period  of  900  years,  notwithstanding  the  degeneracy  and  debasing  spirit  of  luxury  which 
gradually  superseded . the  austere  temperance  of  the  primitive  Cretans.  The  laws  of 
Minos  were  only  abolished  with  the  independence  of  Crete.  The  poetical  fiction  of  the 
office  entrusted  by  Jupiter  to  Minos  and  Rhadamantlius,  of  determining,  in  conjunction 
with  iEacus,  the  doom  of  departed  souls,  shows  the  reputation  the  former  enjoyed  for  the 
equity  of  his  administration.  Virgil  ( .V. n . vi.  583.)  represents  him  holding  in  his  hand 
the  fatal  urn,  in  which  was  involved  the  destiny  of  mortals  ; summoning  the  shades  to  bis 
tribunal,  and  subjecting  their  actions  to  the  severest  scrutiny  : and  in  such  esteem  were 
his  laws  held,  tliat  Lycurgus  borrowed  from  Crete  that  code  by  which  lie  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  glory  of  Sparta.  To  the  same  source,  also,  is  Athens  indebted  for  the  com- 
mencement of  her  civilisation  under  Theseus,  who,  during  his  residence  in  the  Cretan 
court  (see  Theseus),  imbibed  those  notions  which  led  to  the  improvements  afterwards 
effected  by  him  in  the  government  of  his  country. 

.Vinos.]  Minos  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  1304  B.  120  years  before  the 
Trojan  war  ; he  married  Itliome,  daughter  of  l.yctius,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  Aca- 
callis,  who  became  the  wife  of  Apollo,  and  Lycaates,  on  whom  the  throne  devolved  at  his 
death.  Little  is  recorded  of  this  prince  he  married  Ida,  daughter  of  Corybas,  son  of  Cybele 
and  lasion,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sou  (Minos  tbe  Second),  Under  this  monarch, 
Crete  became  formidable  to  the  surrounding  nations ; the  neighbouring  islands  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  her  powerful  fleets,  and  even  Athens  felt  the  superiority  of  Minos. 
His  son  Androgeos  (see  Androgeos)  had  been  treacherously  slain  in  Attica,  and  he 
accordingly  invaded  and  ravaged  the  territories  of  its  king  .T.geus,  the  father  and  prede- 
cessor of  Theseus.  He  laid  aiege  to  Athens,  and  thus  soon  brought  AEgeus  to  sue  for 
peace.  According  to  fable,  Theseus  (see  Theseus)  effected  the  remission  of  the  cruel 
conditions  upon  which  the  peace  waa  framed,  by  the  destruction  of  the  Minotaur  ; and 
so  irritated  Minos  by  bis  escape  from  Crete,  that  the  king  determined  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance upon  Daedalus,  the  constructor  of  the  labyrinth  in  which  the  monster  had  been 
immured.  The  artificer,  however,  thwarted  the  execution  of  his  hostile  intentions,  by 
taking  flight,  with  his  son  Icarus  (see  Daedalus),  to  the  court  of  Cocalus  in  Sicily,  where 
Minos,  having  pursued  him,  was  slain  by  the  daughters  of  that  prince.  The  throne  of 
Crete,  after  the  death  of  Minos,  was  successively  filled  by  Idomeneus  (see  Idomcneus) 
and  Morion  (see  Metion) ; the  monarchical  being  then  exchanged  for  a republican  form 
of  government,  of  which  the  principal  authority  was  vested  in  the  senate,  and  its  decrees 
confirmed  by  the  assent  of  the  people.  This  assembly  consisted  of  thirty  members,  who 
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wrrc  chosen  fonm  among  the  ten  cosmi,  or  magistrates,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  erecu* 
tire  power  of  the  state. 

Though  the  Cretans  did  not  seek  to  extend  their  empire  by  foreign  wars,  yet  their 
restless  disposition  continually  involved  them  in  ciril  dissensions,  which,  as  the  interests 
of  its  different  cities  predominated,  produced  various  revolutions  in  the  island  : at  one 
period  the  whole  country  was  snbject  to  the  Gnossians  and  Gortyniana.  These  events 
fostered  the  military  spirit  of  the  people,  and  caused  their  assistance,  as  auxiliary  troops, 
to  be  courted  by  other  power*;  thus  they  took  part  with  the  Athenians  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  and  subsequently  signalised  themselves  in  the  retreat  of  Xenophon,  and  in 
the  service  of  Alernnder  the  Great,  in  his  Asiatic  wars.  Kven  the  Homans  sought  their 
alliance,  and  maintained  in  their  srmy  a band  of  Cretan  archers  ; but  Home  aspired  to 
universal  dominion  ; and  the  imprudence  of  the  Cretans  in  negociating  with  powers  hostile 
to  her  interest,  soon  furnished  a plausible  pretext  for  their  being  reduced  from  friendship 
to  subjection.  At  the  head  of  Ihree  legions,  Metellns  landed  in  Crete,  and  succeeded, 
after  a long  and  obstinate  struggle,  in  imposing  a foreign  yoke  on  a people  hitherto 
unsubdued  : the  laws  of  Rome  were  substituted  for  those  of  Minos,  snd  the  island  became 
a Roman  province,  fill  II.  C.  It  continued  to  form  part  of  that  empire  till,  in  812,  the 
Saracens,  who  had  overrun  the  south  of  Spain,  allured  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  landed 
from  Andalusia,  under  Abn  Caab,  and  erected  a fortress  on  the  coast,  which  they  ended 
Chandak ; a word  signifying,  In  their  language,  entrenchment,  and  which  afterwards, 
being  corrupted  to  Candia, gave  its  name  to  the  whole  island.  Hence  they  made  incur- 
sions  into  the  country  ; and,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the  emperor  Michael  II., 
succeeded  in  reducing  it.  They  did  not  however  long  maintain  their  conquest,  as  Candia 
was,  in  962,  reunited  to  the  empire  by  Nicephorus  Phocas.  At  the  taking  of  Constantinople, 
1204,  by  the  Latins,  the  French  emperor  Baldwin  ceded  Crete  lo  Boniface,  Marquis  of 
Montferrat,  who,  in  1211,  sold  it  to  the  Venetiins.  It  remained  subject  to  Venice  till 
the  Turks,  having  overrun  the  neighbouring  countries,  made  a descent  on  the  island ; 
they  reduced  the  city  of  Candia,  after  a siege  of  twenty-four  years,  one  of  the  most 
obstinate  recorded  in  history,  and  obliged  the  Venetians  to  deliver  up  the  country  to  them, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  fortresses,  in  the  year  1669.  Even  these  (hey  could  not  long 
retain ; and,  in  1715,  the  whole  of  Candia,  which  has  ever  since  remained  a prey  to  all 
the  evils  of  a despotic  government,  submitted  to  the  Turkish  yoke.  At  the  present  rime, 
the  population  of  Crete  consists  principally  of  Greeks  and  Turks;  there  is  however  a 
tribe  of  Abadiots,  descended  from  the  Saracens,  who  subsist  by  plunder,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mount  Ida,  in  a state  of  lawless  independence  ; and  in  many  of  the  customs  and 
institutions  of  the  Spbachiots,  who  inhabit  the  high  mountains  to  the  south,  by  CaneS 
and  Retimo,  the  ancient  Cretan  race  is  still  recognisable. 

The  Zeus  or  Zeuth  (see  Zeus  among  the  names  of  Jupiter)  of  Crete  was,  as  appears  by 
his  tomb  in  that  island,  called  also  Zan,  Zon,  and  Zoan,  Babylonian  epithets  for  the  sun  ; 
thence  the  confusion  of  Jupiter  with  Osiris  in  Egyptian  mythology. 

792. ]  MERION.  Son  of  Molus,  a Cretan  prince,  and  of  Melphidiv.  He  had  been 
among  the  suitors  of  Helen,  and  was  therefore  bound  to  join  in  the  common  cause  against 
Troy.  He  assisted  Idomeneus  in  the  conduct  of  the  Cretan  troops,  under  the  character 
of  charioteer,  and  not  only  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  by  his  extraordinary  bravery, 
but,  at  the  funeral  games  celebrated  in  honour  of  Patrodua,  he  obtained  the  prize  for 
archery. 

793. ]  TLEPOLEMUS.  Leader  of  the  Rhodians.  He  was  a native  of  Argos,  son  of 
Hercules  and  Astyochia,  or  Astydamia,  hut  was  compelled  to  fly  from  his  country  in 
consequence  of  the  accidental  murder  of  his  unde  Licymnrus,  by  a stick  which  he  threw 
at  the  slave  who  was,  in  a very  careless  manner,  discharging  the  office  of  supporting  his 
infirm  relative.  Tlepolemus  sought  a retreat  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  where  he  csUab- 
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Kehed  several  colonies  : be  was  killed  in  the  Trojan  war  bySarpcdon  (Il.v.819.),  and  hi# 
body  haring  been  transported  to  Rhodes,  a monament  was  there  erected  to  bis  memory, 
and  games,  called  Tlepolemia,  annually  celebrated  in  his  honour. 

793.]  HERCULES.  The  opinions  relative  to  this  deified  hero  are  as  various  as  they 
are  contradictory.  Diodorus  acknowledges  three  persona  of  the  name  ; vis.  the  Hercules 
of  Egypt,  of  Crete,  and  of  Greece  ; Cicero  enumerates  si*  ; via.  the  ton  of  the  first  Jupiter 
and  Lysito  ; the  son  of  the  Nile  ; the  son  of  the  Cretan  Jove ; the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Astena,  the  Hercules  of  Carthage  ; the  Indian  Hercules ; and  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Alcnwaa ; Yarro,  forty-three ; Herodotus  supposes  that  the  Greeks  distinguished  tbe  liero 
from  the  god  Hercules,  and  worshipped  each  separately  ; while  all  are  agreed  that  it  is  to 
the  Theban  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcinena,  the  wife  of  Amphitryon,  a prince 
of  Thebes,  that  the  actions  and  exploits  of  (he  others  are  to  be  ascribed.  The  causes  of 
hi*  subjection  to  F.urystheus,  the  son  of  Sthenelus,  king  of  Argos,  are  disputed  ; hot  it  is 
the  more  popular  tradition,  that  Jupiter  had  declared,  during  the  pregnancy  of  Nicippe, 
the  wife  of  Sthenelus,  and  of  Alciuena,  the  wife  of  Amphitryon,  that  the  offspring  of  the 
princess  who  should  first  become  a mother,  should  have  dominion  over  the  other  ; that 
Juuo,  incensed  at  the  love  of  Jupiter  for  Alcmena,  accelerated  (see  II.  xix.  1 16,)  by  her 
presidency  over  the  birth  of  mankind,  that  of  the  child  of  Nicippe,  who  proved  to  be  tbe 
prince  afterwards  called  Eurystheus ; that  the  subserviency  of  the  child  of  Alcmena  (the 
Theban  Hercules)  was  thus  secured  ; and  that  he  was,  in  process  of  time,  doomed  to  sub- 
mit to  the  infliction  of  those  hardships,  known  by  tbe  name  of  the  twelve  labours  of 
Hercules,  which  Kirrystheus,  at  the  instigation  of  June,  imposed  upon  him.  The  interest 
of  the  queen  of  heaven  in  the  cause  of  Sthenelus  is  also  accounted  for,  by  his  being  the 
sovereign  of  her  favourite  city  Argos.  Hercules,  even  in  his  infancy,  gave  promise  of  his 
future  intrepidity  and  strength,  hy  strangling  two  serpents  (see  /Ln.  viii.  384.),  which 
Juno  had  sent,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  to  devour  him  in  his  cradle.  His  education  was 
principally  confided  to  tbe  celebrated  Chiron  ; but  he  had  other  preceptors.  From  Kha- 
damanthus  and  Eurytus  he  learned  the  me  of  the  bow  ; from  Castor,  tbe  art  of  fighting  in 
complete  armour  ; from  Linus  (son  of  Israenius,  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Melia)  and  Eumnl- 
pua,  that  of  playing  on  tbe  lyre  and  singing ; and  from  Autolycua,  that  of  driving  a' 
chariot.  Xenophon  relates,  that  his  first  act  upon  attaining  to  years  of  maturity,  was  to 
retire  to  a remote  spot,  there  to  deliberate  npon  hia  future  course  of  life  ; that  while  in 
that  seclusion  two  females,  representing  Virtue  and  Pleasure,  appeared  to  him  ; and,  that 
after  each  had  respectively  exerted  herself  to  establish  her  claim  to  his  preference,  he 
decided  in  favour  of  Virtue.  He  then,  in  furtherance  of  this  choice  of  a life  of  severity 
and  activity,  embarked  in  several  formidable  enterprises.  He  destroyed  the  lion 
which  preyed  on  tbe  flocks  of  his  reputed  father  Amphitryon,  in  the  neighbourhood' 
of  Mount  Citliseron ; tie  delivered  Thebes,  by  the  assassination  of  Erginus,  king  of 
Orcliomenos,  from  the  annual  tribute  of  a hundred  oxen,  which  it  had  incurred  in  conse- 
quence of  the  murder  of  Clymcnus,  the  father  of  that  monarch,  hy  a Theban.  These 
exploits  attracted  the  admiration  of  Creon,  the  prince  who  then  occupied  the  throne  of 
Thebes,  and  who  rewarded  the  patriotic  deeds  of  the  hero  by  giving  him  hit  daughter 
Megarain  marriage.  After  this,  Hercules  was  summoned  hy  Eurystheus  to  Mycenm : 
he  resisted  tbe  summons ; and  thus  so  offended  Juno,  that  she  afflicted  trim  with  madness, 
during  which  he  killed  Megara  and  the  children  she  had  borne  to  him.  Upon  the  recovery 
of  hia  senses,  he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo;  and  having  ascertained  that  nothing 
could  avert  hia  temporary  subjection  to  Eurystheus,  he  repaired  to  Mycen®,  to  render 
himself  up  to  tbe  will  of  the  tyrant.  The  gods  equipped  him  for  the  destined  labours. 
Vulcan,  in  addition  to  a golden  cuirass  nnd  brazen  buskins,  furnished  him  with  a celebrated 
club,  either  of  brass,  or  of  wood  from  the  forest  of  Nemma. 

The  firt!  labour  imposed  on  Hercules  by  Eurystheus,  wss  the  destruction  of  the  lion 
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of  Nemtea  (called  Amphrysus  by  Hyginus)  (see  /Kn.  viii.  392.),  which  ravaged  the 
country  of  Mycen*.  He  strangled  the  animal,  and  ever  afterwards  wore  Ilia  akin  as  a 
trophy  of  his  victory. 

The  second  was  the  destruction  of  the  Leratean  Hydra.  (See  Hydra,  11.  ii.  789.  JEn.  vi. 
1096,  and  viii.  398.) 

The  third  was  to  bring  alive  from  bis  haunt  on  the  mountain  Menalus,  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Eurystheus,  a stag  of  incredible  swiftness,  with  golden  horns  and  brazen  feet. 
(See  Ain.  vi.  1094.) 

The  fourth  w as  also  to  produce  alive  before  the  monarch  the  wild  boar  Erymanthus. 
(See  Erymanthus,  Od.  vi.  117,  and  Ain.  vi.  1005.) 

Th e fifth  was  the  cleansing  of  the  Augean  stables.  (See  Augeas,  11.  ii.  763.) 

The  tilth  was  the  destruction  of  the  Stymphalides.  (See  Stymphalus.) 

The  terenth  the  bringing  alive  into  Peloponnesus  the  wild  ball  of  Crete.  (See  Ain. 
viii.  391.) 

The  eighth  was  the  seizing  of  the  mares  of  Diomed,  king  of  Thrace,  who  fed  the  ani- 
mals upon  human  flesh  : Hercules  killed  the  tyrant,  and  gave  his  body  a prey  to  the 
mares,  who  were  subsequently  devoured  upon  Mount  Olympus  by  wild  beasts. 

The  ninth,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  Actor,  was  the  conquest  of  the  Amazons, 
and  the  obtaining  of  the  girdle  of  their  queen  Hippolyte. 

The  tenth  was  the  killing  of  the  monster  Cieryon  in  the  island  of  Gades  (see  Geryon), 
the  two-headed  dog  Orthos,  and  the  hcidsman  Eurylion. 

Tbc  eleventh  was  the  staying  of  the  serpent,  and  the  procuring  of  the  apples  from  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides.  (See  Hesperides.) 

The  twelfth,  and  most  perilous,  was  the  dragging  of  the  dog  Cerberus  (see  Cerbems) 
from  the  infernal  regions.  In  this  arduous  labour  he  was  assisted,  according  to  Homer 
(see  II.  viii.  440 — 148  ),  by  Minerva. 

In  addition  to  these  wonderful  achievements,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  his  nephew 
Iolaus,  the  son  of  Iphiclus(son  of  Amphitryon  and  Aiciucna),  Hercules  assisted  the  gods  in 
their  wars  against  the  giants  ; be  accompanied  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis ; he  obtained  vic- 
tories over  Laomedon  (see  Laomedon,and  Ain.  viii.  386.) ; Eurytus  (see  Eurytus,  II.  ii.  885, 
and  Ain.  viii.  386.)  ; Fericleiuenes  (see  Periclemenes) ; Eryx  (see  Eryx,  Ain.  v.  251.); 
Lyras  (sec  Megava.Od,  xi.  327.);  Cacus  (see  Cacus)  ; he  killed  the  giant  Antieus,  by 
squeezing  him  to  death  in  his  arms  (see  Earth)  ; he  liberated  Alcestis  (see  Alceste) 
from  the  infernal  regions ; he  delivered  Hesione  from  the  jaws  of  a sea-monster  (tee 
Laomedon),  and  Prometheus  (see  Prometheus)  from  the  eagle  that  fed  upon  his  liver ; 
he  fought  against  the  river  Achelous(see  Achelous,  II.  axi.  211.) ; he  extirpated  the 
centaurs  (see  Centaurs) ; he  freed  Theseus  (see  Theseus)  from  his  imprisonment  by 
Aidoncus  ; and  is  said  to  have,  fur  a time,  supported  the  weight  of  the  heavens  upon  his 
shoulders.  This  last  fiiblo  had  its  origin  in  his  having  received  from  Atlas  the  know- 
ledge of  astronomy,  and  a celestial  globe,  in  reward  for  the  recovery  of  his  daughter  from 
Bnsiris,  king  of  Egypt.  Allas  (see  Atlas)  haring  been  transformed  by  Perseus  (see 
Perseus)  into  the  mountain  which  bears  his  name,  delegated  to  Hercules  the  power, 
which  he  had  enjoyed,  of  more  closely  observing  the  heavenly  bodies  by  his  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  heavens;  and  thus,  was  not  improperly  said  to  have  transferred  to  him  their 
weight.  Hercules,  it  is  recorded  also,  penetrated  into  India,  where  he  built  several 
towns,  of  which  the  principal  was  called  Polybothra,  and  liberated  the  country  from 
ravenous  animals.  When  Hercules  had  achieved  his  labours,  and  completed  the  different 
years  of  slavery  to  which,  under  vaiious  pretexts,  he  had  been  doomed  by  the  gods,  he 
returned  to  Peloponnesus,  and  married  the  celebrated  Dejanira,  daughter  of  (Eneus,  king 
of  Calydon.  He  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  the  court  of  his  father-in-law,  from  having 
accidentally  slain  a man  ; and,  with  his  family,  sought  refuge  in  that  of  Ceyx,  king  of 
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Tmcbinia,  whither,  in  bis  High!,  his  progress  was  impeded  by  the  swollen  streams  of  ths 
Erencs.*  The  Centaur  Nessus,  who  happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  offered  to  convey 
Dejanira  to  the  opposite  short;  but  he  had  no  sooner  reached  it  than  Hercules, 
convinced  by  the  shrieks  of  his  wife,  that  her  officious  liberator  intended  to  carry  her  off, 
shot  him  w rth  one  of  his  arruws.  The  dying  Nessus,  in  revenge,  gate  to  Dejauira  a tunic, 
•hich  he  described  to  her  as  possessing  the  power  of  recalling  the  lost  affection  of  a 
Moved  object,  but  concealed  from  her  the  destructive  qualities  which  it  had  acquired 
from  being  dipped  in  his  blood,  infected  by  the  poisoned  arrow  of  Hercules.  This  tunic 
caused  the  death  of  Hercules;  for  hating  quitted  Dejanira,  to  prosecute  a star  against 
Kurt  tut,  king  of  O0halia,  who,  in  the  earlier  port  of  his  life,  had  refused  him  his  daughter 
We,  of  whom  he  was  greatly  enamoured,  he  murdered  Eurylus,  and  took  lole  with  him, 
by  force,  to  Mount  (Eta.  There,  being  unprovided  with  the  tunic  in  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  array  himself  for  the  celebration  of  a solemn  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  (this  robe 
being  described  as  a type  of  the  heavens,  and  a representation  of  the  whole  world),  he 
despatched  a meseenger  to  Dejanira,  who,  being  aware  uf  her  husband’s  infidelity,  sent 
the  final  tunic,  unconscious  that  in  thus  endeavouring  to  revive  his  love,  she  should  be  tlie 
cause  of  his  death.  This  ignorance  ou  the  part  of  Dejauira,  who  killed  herself  on 
learning  its  fatal  consequences,  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles, 
Perceiving  his  fate  to  be  inevitable,  he  gave  his  bow  and  arrows  to  hia  friend  Philoctetes 
(see  Philoctetes) ; caused  a large  funeral  pile  to  be  erected  on  the  top  of  Mount  (Eta  ; 
spread  on  it  the  skin  of  the  Nematan  lion ; and  then,  laying  himself  down  upon  it,  and 
leaning  his  head  upon  his  club,  ordered  the  pile  to  be  set  on  fire.  For  this  extraordinary 
contempt  of  pain,  Jupiter  rendered  him  immortal;  and  after  he  was  received  into  heaven, 
Juno  ceased  to  persecute  him,  and  gave  him  her  daughter  Hebe  in  marriage  (see  Od.  si. 
74(1.)  Hercules,  at  bis  death,  left  to  bis  son  Hyllus  (the  fruit  of  his  union  with  Dejanira) 
all  the  claims  to  which,  among  others,  his  descent  from  Perseus  and  Pelops  entitled  him, 
on  the  Peloponnesus.  The  posterity  of  Hercules  encountered  the  same  ill  treatment 
from  Enrystheus  that  bad  pursued  their  father ; but  with  the  assistance  of  the  great  The- 
seus, they  successfully  opposed  him,  and  he  was  killed  by  Hyllus.  The  Heraclidie,  how- 
ever, did  not  recover  permanent  possession  of  the  Peloponnesus  until  about  eighty  years 
after  the  Trojan  war. 

The  principal  games  celebrated  in  honour  of  HerculcB  were  at  Nenura.  The  Nemsean 
games  were  originally  instituted  by  the  Argives  in  honour  of  a Nemaran  piince  of  the 
name  of  Arcberaorus,  who  died  by  the  bite  of  a serpent,  and  were  renewed  by  Hercules, 
in  commemoration  of  his  victory  over  the  formidable  lion.  They  were  among  the  four 
great  and  solemn  games,  periodically  observed  by  the  Greeks,  and  were  celebrated  every 
third  or  fifth  year ; the  victor  being  rewarded  with  a crown  of  olive,  or  of  parsley.  The 
worship  of  Hercules  (to  whom,  among  animals,  the  stag  was  sacred)  was  universal ; but 


* Ceys  was  son  of  Lucifer,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Aurora,  and  husband  of  Alcyone,  or 
Halcycne,  the  daughter  of  AColus.  This  prince  was  drowned  on  his  return  from  Claras  ; 
and  upon  the  event  being  communicated  by  Morpheus,  in  a dream,  to  Alcyone,  she  imme- 
diately, according  to  some,  died  of  grief ; while  others  relate  that,  on  seeing  the  corpse  of 
her  husband,  which  the  waves  had  thrown  on  the  shore,  she  precipitated  herself  into  the 
sea.  To  reward  the  mutual  affection  of  Ccyx  and  his  wife,  the  gods  metamorphosed  them 
into  hakyons,  and  decreed  that  the  sea  should  remain  calm  while  these  birds  built  their 
nests  and  deposited  their  eggs  upon  its  waves.  The  halcyon  was  on  this  account,  though 
a querulous,  lamenting  bird,  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  symbol  of  tranquillity  ; and, 
fro m Wring  principally  on  the  water,  was  consecrated  to  Thetis. 
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altars  were  particularly  erected  to  bis  honour  at  Thebes,  at  Home,  at  Cadiz,  in  Gaul,  at 
Heracleopolis  in  Middle  Egypt,  and  even  at  Ceylon  (the  Taprobane  of  the  ancients V 

He  is  generally  represented  strong  and  muscular,  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  Nernsean 
lion,  and  leaning  with  one  hand  on  a knotted  club,  while  in  the  other  be  holds  an  applet ; 
sometimes  be  appears  crowned  with  the  leaves  of  the  poplar  (a  tree  particularly  sacred 
to  him,  see  Poplar),  holding  the  born  of  plenty  under  his  arm ; sometimes  with  a bow 
and  quiver ; and,  at  others,  he  is  in  the  company  of  Cupid,  who,  as  emblematical  of  the 
power  of  love,  is  breaking  to  pieces  his  arrows  and  his  club ; this  representation  Isring 
more  especially  supposed  to  allude  to  the  vehemence  of  his  infatuation  for  Ompitale, 
daughter  of  Jardamu,  and  wife  of  Tmolus,  king  of  Lydia.  During  the  period  of  slavery  to 
which  he  had  been  condemned  by  Jupiter  in  the  service  of  that  princess,  he  subjected 
himself  to  her  derision  by  the  assumption  of  a female  garb,  in  which  he  constantly  sat  at 
her  side,  spinning  with  her  women,  while  she  armed  herself  with  his  club,  and  put  on  the 
lion's  skin, 

Hercules  was,  moreover,  represented  in  the  Orphic  theology  under  the  mixed  symbol 
of  s lion  and  a serpent ; and  sometimes  of  a serpent  only. 

Of  his  wives  sod  mistresses  the  following  are  the  most  known  : — Megara  (motlser  of 
Tberimackus,  Creontiades,  Dcicoon,  Deion,  and  Deilochus,  see  Megara) ; Dcjapiia 
(called  also  Calydonis),  daughter  of  IKoeus  (mother  of  Hyllus,  Ctcsippe,  and  Macaria); 
Jole,  daughter  of  Eurytus  (mother  of  Lydus  and  Caminis,  see  Camirus,  11.  ii.  7(Mi. ) ; 
Omphale,  daughter  of  Jardnnus,  king  of  Lydia  (mother  of  Ageiaus  and  Atys) ; Epicaste, 
daughter  of  /Egeus  (mother  of  Tltessals) ; Chalciope,  daughter  of  Eurypylus,  king  of 
Cos  (mother  of  TheasaJus,  see  Thessalus);  Parthenope,  daughter  of  Stympbalus  (mother 
of  Everes) ; Aatyochia  or  Astydamia  (mother  of  Tlepolcmus,  Leucite,  Lepreas,  and  Ete- 
sipe,  see  Aatyochia,  11.  ii.  797.) ; Malis,  one  of  the  attendants  of  Ompliale  (mother  of 
Aicsus,  the  progenitor,  according  to  tome,  of  the  Lydian  kings)  ; Hebe  (mother  of  Am- 
oetus,  and  Alcxiare,  see  Hebe)  ; Midea,  daughter  of  Phylas,  king  of  the  Diyopes  (mother 
of  Antiocbus) ; Galatea,  daughter  of  a Celtic  prince  (mother  of  Galatea,  who  gave  his 
name  to  Galatia) ; Lysippe,  one  of  the  Pros  tides  (mother  of  Eratippus) ; Psopltis, 
daughter  of  Arran,  or  of  Eryx,  king  of  Sicily  (mother  of  Ecophron  and  Promacbue) ; 
Chryseis  (mother  of  Orcas) ; Iphione,  wife  of  the  giant  Antarus  (mother  of  Paleroon,  one 
of  the  first  kings  of  Libya) ; Gelania  (mother  of  Gelon,  the  Scythian)  ; Philone,  daugh- 
ter of  Alcimedon  (who,  with  her  son  Echmagoras,  was  exposed  to  perish  in  a wood  by  her 
father,  but  was  rescued  by  Hercules) ; Dynaste  (mother  of  Eratus,  king  of  Sicyon) ; 
Xanthus,  one  of  the  Oceanides  (mother  of  iiomolippus)  ; Mrlila,  daughter  of  the  riser 
./Egeus  in  Corcyra  (mother  of  Afar  or  Afcr,  otherwise  called  Hyllus)  ; Myrtm,  daughter 
of  Menoetius  (mother  of  Euclea  or  Diana,  see  Euclea  among  the  names  of  the  goddess); 
Euboea ; Praxithea  ; Ileliconis ; Marse ; Olympusa  ; Eurybia  ; Toricrste  ; laonomenc ; 
daughters  of  Thespius,  thence  called  Thespiadcs  (mothers  of  Olympus,  Lvcurgus,  Pha- 
lias,  Leucippus,  Halocrate,  Polyalus,  l.ycius,  and  Teles,  Menippides,  Lysidice,  and  Sten- 
didicc)  ; Cyrna  (mother  of  Cymus,  who  gave  his  name  to  Corsica,  before  called  The- 
rapne);  Panope,  daughter  of  Theseus;  Phillo,  daughter  of  Alcimedon,  an  Arcadian; 
Faula,  a Roman  divinity;  Alciopr. 

Hercules  was  also  father  of  Cltromis  (said  to  feed  his  horses  on  human  flesh)  ; Amathus 
(from  whom  Cyprus,  see  Cyprus,  was  called  Amatliusia) ; Eabius  (son  of  a daughter  of 
Etrander) ; Hippeus  (son  of  one  of  the  Thespiades) ; Erytheas  ; lioeus  ; Clcolas  ; Eu- 
botos;  Nephns  ; Ouesippus;  Hippodromus ; Acelus;  Tigasis;  Eacus  (brother  of  Poly- 
clea,  with  whom  he  reigned  over  that  pan  of  Greece  watered  by  the  Achelous : the  Ora- 
cle had  declared  that  whichever  of  the  two,  after  plunging  in  tlse  river,  first  reached  the 
shore,  should  possess  the  territory  , l’olyclca  counterfeited  lameness,  and  prevailed  upon 
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her  brother  to  support  her;  but  ou  reaching  the  banks,  she  sprang  from  hit  hold,  exclaim- 
ing, " The  oracle  has  pronounced  it ; the  victory  is  mine  :u  tliey  however  reigned  con- 
jointly) ; Laomene;  Laothoe  ; Abu  (who  had  a celebrated  temple  in  Mossenis,  and  who 
gave  her  name  to  the  town  Ira,  see  Ira),  6cc. 

TeUpkns.]  Auga,  Auge,  or  Augea,  daughter  of  Aleus,  king  of  Tegea,  and  of  Neara,  an 
Arcadian  princess,  was  also  among  the  mistresses  of  Hercules,  and  was  mother  of  his 
three  sons,  Leucippus,  Leontiades  and  Telephus.  Immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  latter 
she  was  driven  from  home  by  her  father's  indignation,  and  found  an  asylum  at  the  court  of 
Teuthras,  king  of  Mysia,  who  adopted  her  os  his  daughter.  Some  years  after,  Teutliras, 
being  engaged  in  a dangerous  war  with  Idas,  sou  of  Apbarcus,  offered  to  bestow  his  crown, 
and  the  head  of  Auge,  on  the  nun  whu  would  deliver  him  from  this  formidable  enemy.  Te- 
lephus, who  bad  been  abandoned  at  the  moment  of  his  birth,  and  nourished  in  the  w oods  by 
a hind,  bad  just  arrived  in  Mysia,  directed  by  the  oracle  to  repair  thither  in  search  of  his 
parents ; he  readily  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  king,  conquered  Idas,  and  claimed  tin- 
promised  reward,  ignorant  of  the  relationship  between  himself  and  Auge.  His  marriage 
was,  however,  on  the  point  of  its  celebration,  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  a frightful 
serpent ; the  terrified  Auge,  having  invoked  the  aid  of  Hercules,  was  rescued  from  the 
monster  by  that  hero,  who  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  recognising  his  son.  Telephus  upon 
this  discovery  conducted  his  mother  back  to  Tegea ; married  Astyoche,  or  according  to 
others,  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Priam,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  Trojan  war  was 
engaged  in  the  defence  of  his  falher-in-law  against  the  Greeks.  - In  one  of  the  combats 
that  took  place  daring  the  siege,  he  received  from  Achilles  a severe  wound,  which  the 
oracle  declared  could  only  be  healed  by  the  hand  which  had  inflicted  it.  Telephus  accord- 
ingly entreated  Achilles  to  undertake  his  cure  ; and  the  Grecian  chiefs  (desirous  of  en- 
gaging Telephus  on  their  side,  because  it  bad  been  predicted  that  without  his  aid  Troy 
could  not  be  taken)  seconded  his  request ; but  Achilles  remained  inflexible.  At  length, 
however,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  consent  that  Ulysses  should  scrape  some  of  the  rust  off 
his  spear  (the  weapon  that  had  pierced  Telephus),  which  being  applied  to  the  wound, 
effected  a cure ; others  ascribe  his  recovery  to  the  application  of  herb#,  the  virtues  of 
which  Achilles  had  learned  from  Chiron.  Some  authors  assert,  that  Telephas,  in  gratitude 
for  this  cure,  deserted  the  Trojans,  and  joined  the  forces  of  the  Greeks;  but  it  is  more 
generally  supposed  that  he  merely  granted  them  a free  passage  through  his  kingdom  of 
Mysia.  (See  Death  of  N cmus  ; transformation  of  Lichas,  the  servant  of  Hercules,  into 
a rock ; Apotheosis  of  Hercules,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  ix.  and  story  of  Ceyx  and  Alcyone ; 
and  transformation  of  Deviation,  brother  of  Ceyx,  into  a falcon  by  A polio,  b.  xi.) 

Among  the  appellations  of  Hercules  are  the  following  : — 

Adiphacvs,  Gr.  a word  expressive  of  his  eoraetty. 

Alcides,  Gr.  from  his  grandfather  Atoms;  or  from  a word  signifying  strength. 

Aitsoi'j,  his  name  among  the  Germans. 

Ami-bituyosi  ides,  from  Amphitryon,  the  husband  of  his  mother  Alcmena. 

Aw  DOS  x. 

Aowtct  Decs,  his  name  as  the  Theban  Hercules.  • Aonia  was  one  of  the  names  of 
Bueotia. 

Abcmzoetes,  Gr.  leader ; prince ; his  name  among  the  Tyrians  and  the  Maltese. 

Astkoloocs,  from  his  having  selected  tho  day  for  burning  himself,  on  which  there' 
was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

Baulks,  bis  name  at  Banli,  in  Latium. 

Belvs,  his  name  among  the  Indians. 

Burn ac us,  Gr.  ox-dervnrer ; expressive  of  bis  voracity. 

Ruas.iccs,  from  hit  temple  at  Bara,  near  Corinth. 

Cl.  Man.  <1 
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Canopics,  no*  of  bis  Dames  in  Egypt,  no  called  from  tbe  city  Canopus. 

Ca  sands,  G r.  socenign ; his  name  in  Macedonia. 

Can  amy  nth  os,  from  Ceramiu,  a town  in  Asia  Minor. 

Charops,  his  name  among  the  Boeotians,  who  erected  to  him  a temple  on  the  spot 
whence  he  dragged  up  Cerberus  from  the  infernal  regions. 

Chon,  or  Chon,  one  of  hie  names  among  the  Egyptians. 

Chronos.  bis  name  as  the  chief  god  among  the  Hyperboreans. 

Cyncsabgfs,  Gr.  a while  dog;  that  animal  having  been  offered  on  his  altars  by 
Didymus,  an  Athenian  citisen. 

Doraxvs,  ) nBmes  among  the  Indians. 

Dorsanes,  ) 

Endovellicus,  a very  ancient  divinity  among  the  Spaniards ; by  some  supposed  to  be 
Hercules  (who  was  worshipped  under  this  epithet  as  one  of  the  tutelary  deities  of  their 
country),  and  by  others,  Mars  and  Cupid. 

Erythre,  from  his  temple  at  Erythra,  in  Achaia. 

Gaditasus,  from  Gadei  (now  Cadis),  in  which  was  a temple  wherein  his  labours 
were  engraved. 

Heracles,  his  general  name  in  Greece  and  in  Egypt. 

Hippoctonos,  Gr.  from  his  having  killed  the  horses  of  Diomed. 

IIippodetes,  Gr.  hone-fastener;  his  name  in  the  plain  of  T amarus,  in  Bmotia. 
When  the  Orchomenians  were  inarching  against  that  district,  Hercules,  during  the  night, 
so  fastened  their  horses  to  their  chariots,  that  the  Orchomenians  were  unable  to  use  them 
in  the  morning. 

I decs,  the  name  by  which  the  Cretans  worshipped  him  on  Mount  Ida. 

Index,  Lat.  from  his  pointing  oyt  ( indico , I point)  to  Sophocles,  in  a dream,  the  spot 
containing  the  gold  of  which  that  poet  had  been  robbed. 

Jokim-Assa,  hit  name  among  the  Japanese. 

Jovius,  from  his  being  son  of  Jupiter. 

Krutsanau  ; the  name  of  a bronxe  statue  of  Hercules,  found  at  Strasbourg. 

Liars,  Ills  name  at  Capsa,  in  Libya. 

Lyndios,  his  name  at  Lyndas,  in  the  island  of  Rhodes. 

Macistes,  Gr.  combatant. 

Maousanus;  this  name  has  been  found  on  an  inscription  in  Zealand,  and  on  some 
coins  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  as  applied  to  the  god  of  strength  ; but  it 
is  also  ascribed  to  Hercules  by  Posthumius,  as  the  epithet  under  which  he  was  worshipped 
by  the  Mageta,  a people  of  Africa. 

Malica.  his  name  at  Amathos  in  Cyprus. 

Manticlus,  from  a temple  built  to  him  by  Afanricfus,  who,  under  hit  auspices, 
established  a colony  in  tbe  island  Zacyntbus. 

Medics  Fidius,  ox  son  of  Jove;  his  name  (under  this  interpretation  in  Varro)  among 
the  ancient  Sabines. 

Melcarthos,  Mslciiratus,  or  Melcratus,  a name  under  which  be  was  wanhipped, 
according  to  Sanconiathon,  by  the  Tyrians. 

Melius,  Gr.  from  a word  signifying  apple ; in  allusion  to  his  having  taken  away  the 
applet  from  the  garden  of  the  Heaperides. 

Monwcius,  from  his  temple  at  Monacos  (now  Monaco)  in  Liguria. 

Musagetes,  Gr.  companion  ox  leader  of  the  Muses.  His  worship  was,  in  some 
respects,  similar  to  that  of  the  Muses ; and,  on  ancient  monuments,  he  is  represented  is 
company  with  them.  Hercules,  being  the  sun  of  the  Tyrians,  seems  to  hare  been  con- 
founded, by  the  Greeks,  with  Apollo;  and  hence  he  is  associated  with  the  Muses.  He 
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bear*  this  name  in  a temple  dedicated  to  his  honour,  in  tlie  Flaminian  Circus  at  Rome, 
where  he  ia  represented  leaning  on  his  club  with  one  band,  and  holding  a lyre  in  the 
other,  a mask  being  at  his  feet.  ajirrr&eri 

M yagbcs,  Gr.  drirer  ateay  of  flies.  (See  i^sgsiinj  among  the  names  of  Jupiter.) 

Myiooe.  (See  Myagrus,  shore.)  /s 

Ooxion,  ) tit|es  among  the  Gauls,  as  the  god  of  wisdom  and  eloquence. 

Ozocuon,  another  of  his  names  among  the  Egyptians. 

Polyfuagvs,  Gr.  the  voracious. 

Promacuus,  Gr.  champion  or  fighter  in  tlie  m ; a title  by  which  he  was  worshipped 
near  Thebes,  probably  in  consequence  of  bis  haring  defended  that  district  from  the  attack 
of  enemies. 

Kkcaranus.  (See  Caranus,  above.) 

Hlmpkam,  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  Hercules  of  the  Syrians. 

Rai.yocOLCSTES,  Gr.  from  his  haring  cut  off  the  noses  of  tlie  Orchomenian  heralds 
who  bad  come  to  demand  tribute  from  die  Thebnns. 

Saxcics,  Sakcds,  Sac  us,  or  Sansttvs,  his  name  among  the  ancient  Sabines. 

Sascan,  his  name  on  an  altar  in  Lorraine. 

Sa  a anus,  Lat.;  this  name  » as  derived,  either  from  his  haring  levelled  and  formed  roads 
through  mountains,  from  heaps  of  stones  (saxa)  being  dedicated  to  him  in  tlie  high 
made,  or  because  Jupiter  caused  a shower  of  stones  to  fall  upon  his  enemies  tlie 
Ligurians. 

Sown  ia  lis,  Lat. ; he  was  supposed  by  some  to  preside  over  (remain)  dreams. 

Sr jclia  tea,  Gr.  ss  being  worshipped  in  grottos  and  cants. 

Tari  ntisics.  Tnrentum  ia,  by  some,  thought  t»  hare  been  founded  by  Hercules  (see 
dEn.  id.  723.)  Fibres  M&iimns  found  at  Tarrntum  a statue  of  Hercules,  which  he 
placed  in  the  Capitol. 

TnAstus,  from  being  worsliipped  at  Tkasos,  an  island  in  the  ACgean  sea,  near  Thrace. 

Tricosus,  Gr.  from  Ins  being  hairy. 

Tut  anus,  Lat.  from  his  haring  defended  (tutor,  1 defend)  Rome  against  Hannibal. 

TyaiANUt,  worshipped  at  lyre. 

Tvauniivs,  from  the  town  Tyrinthus. 

Vicron,  the  victorious. 

[See  Bryant's  Analysis,  ».  ii.  p.  310.  for  an  account  of  the  supposed  conquests  of 
Hercules.] 

70S.]  RHODES.  An  island  in  rim  Carpathian  sea,  at  tlie  south  of  Caria,  sacred  to 
Saturn,  Apollo,  Minerva,  and  Tlcpolemus  (see  Tlepolemus).  It  was  very  early  occu- 
pied by  people  of  Egyptian  snd  Grecian  race,  and  was  known  by  the  several  names  of 
Ophisua,  Stadia,  Telchinit,  Corymbia,  Trinacia,  /Eihrea,  or  ArMrato,  Asteria,  Potssa, 
Alabyria.  O ioessa,  Marcia,  and  Pelagia  (the  name  Ophiusa  being  applied  to  it  from  ita 
having  swarmed  with  serpents,  and  from  its  very  early  worship  of  that  animal  i that  of 
Aithreia,  from  Aitii,  one  of  the  Egyptian  appellations  for  the  sun,  the  peculiar  deity  of 
the  island  ; and  Telcliinis,  from  Talchan,  another  Egyptian  epithet  for  the  son,  the  priests 
of  Talchan  being  denominated  Telehinee,  the  same  with  the  Cabin,  Curetes,  &c.) ; and 
ia  supposed  to  have  received  that  of  Rhodes,  either  from  Rhode,  a beautiful  nymph 
beloved  by  Apollo,  or  from  a Greek  word  signifying  mars,  roses  being  abundant  in  the 
island.  The  Rhodians  were  celebrated  among  the  nations  of  antiquity  for  their  riches 
(it  being  proverbially  asserted  that  their  chief  city  was  blessed  with  showers  of  gold), 
and  for  their  maritime  power  and  laws,  which  were  considered  so  excellent,  that  they  were 
universally  adopted  by  commercial  nations,  were  introduced  in  the  Roman  codes,  and 
hasa  been  thence  extracted  to  form  the  basis  of  the  maritime  regulations  of  raodera 
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Europe,  • Rhodes  was  famous  for  s statue  of  its  tutelary  god  Apollo,  termed  tlie 
Colossus  ; it  was  the  work  of  Chares,  a statuary  of  Lindus.  who  Heed  about  300  yeara 
B.  C.,  and  was  of  such  enormous  height  and  dimensions,  that  (its  feet  being  placed  upon 
the  two  moles  which  formed  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Rhodes)  ships  could  pass  in 
full  sail  between  its  legs.  It  was  pertly  demolished  by  an  earthquake,  324  years  B.  C., 
remained  in  ruins  for  the  space  of  894  years,  and  was  ultimately  sold  by  the  Saracens, 
872  A.  D.  to  a Jewish  merchant  of  Edessa,  900  camels  being  laden  with  the  bias*  of 
which  it  had  been  constructed.  The  rose  was  the  symbol  of  this  island. 

790.]  JALYSSUS.  A city  of  Rhodes. 

790.]  LINDUS  (now  Lindo).  A city  of  Rhodes,  sacred  to  Hercules. 

790.]  CAMIRUS.  A city  of  Rhodes,  so  called  from  Camirus,  son  of  Hercules  and 
lole. 

797. — Captive  mother.]  Astyochia,  or  Astydareia;  she  was  daughter  of  Phylas, 
king  of  Ephyre,  and  mother  of  Tlepolcmus.  (See  Epliyr,  line  798.) 

797. ]  ALCIDES.  The  Greek  name  of  Hercules. 

798. ]  EPHYR,  or  EPHYRiE.  A town  of  Thesprotia,  which  waa  part  of  Epirus,  oa 
the  river  Selleis,  or  Selle.  Hercules  destroyed  this  towa  at  the  time  he  slew  Phylas, 
king  of  Eptiyra;,  for  some  sacrilege  committed  against  Delphi ; and,  upon  the  king's 
death,  led  away  captive  liis  daughter  Astyochia,  or  Astydamia. 

798.]  SELLE,  or  SELLEIS.  A river  of  Thesprotia  ; some  refer  it  to  EKs. 

802.]  LICY'MNIUS.  Son  of  Klectryon,  king  of  Argos,  and  brother  of  Alcntena,  the 
mother  of  Hercules.  (See  Tiepoleinus.) 

804. — Her  calc  an  race.]  The  sons  of  Hercules,  who,  by  the  sense  of  honour  prevalent 
in  those  barbarous  ages,  considered  themselves  bound  to  revenge  the  death  of  a kinsman. 

808. — The  chief.]  Tlepolemus. 

815. ]  NlllEUS.  King  of  the  island  of  Naxos,  son  of  Charopus  and  Aglae  ; be 
engaged  in  the  Trojan  war,  and,  according  to  Quintus  Calaber,  was  killed  by  Eurypylu*. 
He  was  celebrated  for  hia  beauty. 

816. ]  AGLAE.  The  mother  of  Nireus,  and  wife  of  Charopus. 

816.]  CHAROPUS.  Father  of  Nireus. 

822.]  CALYDN.E.  The  Calydnse  were  two  contiguous  islands  in  the  Myrtoaa  sea. 
one  of  which  was  called  Calymna  ; whence  they  are  promiscuously  termed  Calynmic  and 
Calydnte.  There  was  another  Calydna,  near  Tenedos. 

* 823.]  NISYRUS  (more  anciently  Porphyria;  now  Nisiri).  An  island  in  the 
■Egman  sea.  In  the  war  of  the  giants,  Nisyrus  is  said  to  have  been  formed  of  the  body 
of  Polybotes,  and  of  a portion  of  the  island  Cos,  with  which  that  giant  had  been  over- 
whelmed during  the  conflict  with  the  gods. 

'i  824.]  CASUS.  An  island  in  the  .Egsean  sea. 

824.]  CRAPATHUS,  or  CARPATHUS  (now  Scarp&nto).  An  island  in  the 
Aegean  sea,  between  Rhodes  and  Crete,  sometimes  called  Tetropvlie,  from  its  four 
capital  cities.  The  part  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  between  Rhodes  and  Crete  is  thence 
called  Carpathian. 

» 825.]  COS,  COOS,  or  COUS  (now  Lango,  Zia,  or  Stan  Co).  One  of  the  Cyclades 
(see  Cyclades);  was  more  anciently  called  Cea  (from  Ceos,  the  son  of  Titan),  Nym- 
phirn,  Carte,  and  Afnope.  1 1 derived  the  last  of  these  names  from  the  Meropes,  who 
very  early  settled  in  the  island,  and  were  said  to  liave  been  the  people  more  immediately 
concerned  in  the  erection  of  the  tower  of  Babel ; they  hnving  been  called  Meropes,  from 
their  king  Merops,  who  was  changed  into  an  eagle,  and  placed  among  the  constellations 
by  Juno,  in  commiseration  for  the  grief  he  suffered  at  the  death  of  his  wife. 

Cos  was  the  birth-place  of  Simonides,  Apelles,  and  Hippocrates,  and  was  celebrated 
for  its  fertility,  its  manufacture  of  silk  and  cotton,  and  its  wines.  Podalirius  and 
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Maciiaon  established  themselves  in  ti*  island  on  their  return  from  Troy.  For  other 
rabies  respecting  Cos,  which  was  sacred  to  Venus  and  rEsculmpins,  and  which  possessed 
one  of  tlie  two  celebrated  statue*  of  the  goddess  by  Praxiteles,  see  U.  xiv.  286,  &c. 

82o.]  £L'R\  I’A  LUS.  A king  of  Cos,  son  of  Neptune;  he  was  killed,  and  his 
daughter  Chalciope  earned  off  by  Hercules,  when  that  hero  landed  upon  the  island  in 
lus  return  from  his  expedition  agninst  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy. 

827.]  ANTIPHUS.  ) Sons  of  Thessalus,  a king  of  Thessaly.  These  princes  led  the 

827. ]  PHIDIPPUS.  ) inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  Calydnm,  Nisyrus,  Casus,  Car- 
pathos,  and  Cos,  to  the  war. 

828. ]  1 HESSALUS.  A king  of  Thessaly,  from  whom,  or  from  Theasalns  , the  son  of 
.£nun,  the  country  derived  its  name.  He  was  the  son  of  Hercules  and  Chalciope, 
daughter  of  Eurypylus,  king  of  Cos.  Thessaly  was  also  anciently  called  Mmonia,  from 
.Tjood,  son  of  Chlorus;  Pelatgia,  from  Pelasgus,  the  son  of  Terra;  Pgrrhaa,  from 
Pyrrlia,  the  wife  of  Deucalion  ; and  Hteotia.  from  Bmotus,  the  son  of  Neptune. 

829. ]  PELASG1C  ARGOS.  Thessalian  Argos ; Pelasgia  being  an  ancient  name  of 
Thessaly.  Geographers  doubt  whether  Pelasgic  Argos  designates  a town,  or  a tract  of 
country. 

830. ]  ALOS.  A town  of  Pbtliiotis,  near  Ambryssus.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Aihamaa,  the  son  of  Aoltu,  son  of  Hellen,  and  called  Aloa  from  the  servant  of  that 
priuce. 

830.]  A LOPE.  A village  of  Pbtbiotis,  said  to  be  a colony  from  Alope,  in  Epicnemi- 
dian  Locris. 

b30*J  7 RECHIN,  or  TRACHIN.  A town  on  the  Alajian  gulf,  near  Thermopylie, 
not  far  from  the  Heraclean  Trachin. 


831.]  HELLA , rather  HELLAS.  A town,  or  perhaps  a district  of  Thessaly.  Hellas 
is  often  used  for  Thessaly. 

834.]  ACHAIANS.  The  Achaians  were  one  of  the  most  ancient  people  of  Greece  ; 
but  the  Achaians,  in  this  passage,  more  particularly  denote  those  who  were  then  inha- 
bitants of  Pblhiotis.  After  the  death  of  Hellen  (see  Hellenians),  who  was  in  possession 
of  Phthia,  hia  son  Xuthus,  being  driven  by  liia  brothers,  ASolu*  and  Dorns,  from  Thes- 
saly, took  refuge  in  Athens ; he  there  married  Creusa,  the  daughter  of  Erectbeus,  king 
of  that  city,  and  bad  two  sona,  Achieus  and  Ion  ; the  birth  of  the  latter  being,  however, 
by  Euripides,  ascribed  to  Apollo.  Ion  took  possession  of  jEgialea  ; but  Achxus,  in 
process  of  time,  returned  to  Thessaly,  having  previously  (according  to  some  historians, 
whom  Strabo  follows)  formed  establishments  in  Laconia.  Some  of  the  Aclueans,  who 
had  settled  in  Peloponnesus,  were  blended  with  the  Pelasgi,  and  became  masters  of  Argos 
(see  U.  i.  45.),  from  lienee  termed  Achaian  Argos  (II.  xix.  114.)  When  the  princes  of 
Argos  extended  their  power  over  many  neighbouring  cities,  not  only  was  their  whole 
dominion,  and  even  their  peculiar  district,  called  Argot,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
thus  subject  to  Argos  were  also  called  Achivi,  or  Achai.  Myct  n®  and  Lacedaemon 
retained  this  appellation  of  Achtcan,  even  to  the  times  of  the  Trojan  war.  Archaader,  and 
Arcbiteles,  the  sons  of  Acheus,  are  said,  by  Pausanias,  to  have  migrated  to  Argos,  and 
taken  possession  of  Argolis  and  Sparta  ; which  account  affords  some  confirmation  of  the 
report  that  those  countries  had  originally  been  inhabited  by  an  Achamn  tribe.  From  this 
extensive  power  of  the  Achmans,  supported  by  the  wealth  and  influence  of  Mycnue  and 
Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  by  the  valour  of  Achilles  in  Thessaly,  the  Achaei 
became  a designation  of  the  whole  Grecian  people,  although  the  tribes  both  of  the 
jEeliins  and  the  Pelasgi  had  originally  been  far  superior  in  number. 

834.]  HELLENIANS.  Thessalians.  They  were  called  Hellenes,  from  Hellen, 
(confounded  with  Ion,  Helios,  Osiris,  and  Apollo),  the  author  of  Ibrir  race,  husband  of 
Oneis,  and  father  of  ,Eolus,  Dorur,  and  Xutbus,  who  had  settled  in  the  regions 
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bordering  upon  Phthis,  and  Hellaa.  The  Hellene*  were  considered  to  be  of  Egyptian 
origin  ; the  tern*  did  not,  in  iiomer’a  time,  designate  the  Greeks  generally,  bat  merely 
the  people  of  Thessaly. 

8 to. — Angry  leader.']  Achilles. 

848.]  LYRNESSliS.  A city,  the  birth-place  of  Briieis,  in  the  district  of  Adramyttiom, 
not  far  from  Thebe.  The  Cilicians  occupied  it  under  king  My nes,  son  of  Evenus  (tee 
Achillea). 

813. — The  ckigf.]  Achilles. 

843.  — Theban  t calls.]  The  walls  of  Thebe  in  Troas  (11.  i.  478.) 

844.  — Hold  som.]  Myneaand  Epistrophus,  sons  of  Evenus.  Myncs  was  the  husband 
of  Briseis. 

844.]  EVENUS.  King  of  Lyrnetsus.  He  was  son  of  Selepias. 

817.]  FHYLACE.  A town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thctsaly,  bordering  on  the  country  of 
the  Malians.  It  was  the  teat  of  the  kingdom  of  Protcsilaus. 

848.]  ITONA.  A town  of  Theiaaly,  celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Minerva,  lienee 
called  Jtonian.  There  was  a town  of  tbe  tame  name  in  Bccotia. 

840.]  PTELEON.  A town  of  Thessaly,  on  the  Sperthiua,  on  the  confines  of 
Phthiotis.  The  towns  under  Protesilaus  lay  to  the  east  of  Mount  Otlirys. 

860.]  CERES.  Goddess  of  com  and  agriculture  ; daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops ; sister 
of  Jupiter,  Pluto,  Neptune,  and  Juno  ; and  mother  of  Proserpine.  Sicily,  Attica,  Crete, 
and  Egypt  dispute  the  liononr  of  having  given  tier  birth.  Sicily  was  her  favourite  residence  , 
but  it  was  embittered  to  her  by  tbe  loss  of  her  daughter  Proserpine,  who  was  carried  off 
by  Pinto  while  gathering  flowers  on  the  plains  of  Enna.  The  poets  relate  that  she 
lighted  a torch  at  the  flame  of  Mount  Etna,  and  wandered  in  search  of  her  daughter  orer 
the  whole  earth,  with  the  torch  in  her  hand.  After  much  fruitless  research,  she 
ascertained  from  Apollo  that  Proserpine  was  married  to  Pluto.  Some  mythologises  state, 
that  this  information  relative  to  her  daughter  was  derived  from  the  nymph  Arethusa,  or 
from  Cyane.  The  latter  was  an  attendant  of  Proserpine,  nt  the  time  when  Pluto  carried 
bar  off  from  Enna,  and  so  resolutely  resisted  the  outrage  offered  to  her  mistress,  that 
Pinto,  irritated  by  the  opposition,  transformed  her  into  a fountain,  on  whose  banks  Cere* 
is  said  to  hive  found  tier  daughter’s  veil.  (See  story  of  Cyane,  Ovid’s  Met  b.  v.) 
Ceres,  having  discovered  the  retreat  of  Proserpine,  instantly  applied  to  Jupiter  fur 
redress,  and  was  promised  by  him  the  restoration  of  her  daughter,  provided  she  had 
not  tasted  any  thing  during  her  temporary  abode  in  tbe  region  of  shades.  Ascalaphua 
(the  son  of  Acheron),  whom  Pluto  had  appointed  to  watch  over  Proserpine  in  tbe  Elysiu 
folds,  reported  that  he  had  perceived  her  eating  a pomegranate  ; and  Proserpine  was  ac- 
cordingly doomed  to  remain  as  wife  of  Pluto,  and  queen  of  the  infernal  regions.  (See  story 
of  Ascslaphns,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  v.)  Others  affirm,  that  J npiter  was  persuaded  to  mitigate  this 
decreeof  fate, by  suffering  Proserpine(see  Adonis,  II.  ai.  28.)  to  pass  six  months,  alternately , 
with  her  husband  in  hell  snd  with  Ceres  on  earth.  Ceres  was  particularly  worshipped 
in  Sicily,  in  Attica,  in  Crete,  and  at  Rome.  Her  feasts,  termed  Mysteries  (tbe  most 
celebrated  of  any  of  tbe  solemnities  of  Greece),  were  introduced  into  Attica,  and  there 
first  observed  at  Eleusis,  by  Etectheus,  king  of  Athens.  Her  priests  were  called  Eumol- 
pid*,  from  Eumolpus  (a  prince  either  of  Thracian  or  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  by  some 
considered  to  be  son  of  Neptnne  and  Chione),  who  was  appointed  to  tire  office  of  high 
priest  by  Erectbens  ; Eumolpus  having  fled  to  that  monarch  for  protection  on  the  discovery 
of  a conspiracy  which  he  bad  formed  against  his  father-in-law  Tegyrius,  king  of  Tlrracr. 
He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  Tegyrius,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne,  and  became 
eo  powerful  a sovereign,  tbit  he  maintained  a war  against  Erecllieus,  which  ended  in  their 
respective  deaths.  On  the  re-establishment  of  peace  among  their  descendants,  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  priesthood  should  ever  remain  in  the  family  of  Eumolpus,  and  the  rrgal 
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power  in  that  of  Erecthecs.  Tit*  only  mortal  whom  she  in  said  to  bar*  honoured  with 
her  preference,  war  Iasion,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Electra.  According  to  some,  she  was 
mother  of  Plutus,  the  god  of  riches ; an  allegory  which  is  supposed  to  indicate  that  agri- 
culture is  the  source  of  wealth. 

She  is  sometime*  represented  with  a veil  thrown  back,  haring  on  her  head  an  elerated 
diadem,  or  turrets,  as  well  as  ears  of  corn,  and  locks  dishevelled,  the  disordered  locks  being 
expressive  of  her  grief  at  the  loss  of  Proserpine : sometimes  site  is  represented  as  a 
beautiful  woman  of  majestic  form,  in  a flowing  robe,  with  yellow  or  flaten  hair,  her  head 
being  crowned  with  ears  of  com  and  poppies,  holding  in  her  right  band  ears  of  com,  and  in 
her  left  a burning  torch  (her  symbol  as  the  Earth),  her  car  being  drawn  by  bona  or  winged 
serpents  ; and,  at  others,  she  has  a sceptre  or  a sickle,  with  two  infants  at  her  breast, 
each  holding  a horn  of  plenty.  She  is  sometimes  accompanied  in  the  chariot,  which  is 
drawn  by  winged  serpents,  by  Triptolcmus  (called  also  Mopsopins  Juvenis,  from  Mopeopis, 
one  of  the  ancient  names  vf  Attica),  a son  of  Ceteoa,  king  of  Attica,  or  of  Eteusius  and 
Hyone.  In  gratitude  to  that  monarch,  who  had  treated  her  with  great  hospitality  when 
travelling  in  aearch  of  her  daughter,  the  bad  cured  Triptolemos  of  a severe  illness,  and 
afterwards  entrusted  him  with  the  conduct  of  her  chariot,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him 
to  diffuse  the  knowledge,  which  she  had  imparted  to  him,  of  agriculture.  Triptolemos, 
according  to  the  etymology  of  bis  name,  is  supposed,  upon  the  doctrine  of  symbols,  to  bo 
emblematical  of  the  plough.  (See  Ovid's  Met.  b.  v.  for  the  transfoimation  of  Lyncus, 
king  of  Scythia,  into  a lynx,  by  Ceres,  for  bis  intended  treachery  to  Triptolemos,  and 
story  of  Erisictbon,  b.  viii.)  The  beautiful  fragment  of  a statue,  generally  supposed  to  be 
of  Ceres,  lately  brought  to  this  country  from  Eleuiis,  bears  on  the  head  the  sacred  basket 
or  calalhus,  carved  on  the  outside  with  ears  of  com,  poppies,  rosea,  and  vessels.  Tills 
ornamented  calathua  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  less  adorned  baskets  borne  mt  the 
festivals  by  the  canephori,  and  the  cistophori,  the  former  of  which  contained  fruits,  the 
Utter  sesame,  carded  wool,  salt,  a serpent,  pomegranates,  reeds,  ivy,  cakes,  and  poppies. 
A pregnant  sow  and  a ram,  were  most  usually  offered  on  her  altars  : among  flowers,  the 
poppy  was  sacred  to  her,  not  only  because  it  grows  among  corn,  but  because  Jupiter  Irad 
given  her  its  seeds  to  eat,  that  she  might  forget  her  sorrows  in  the  peacefulness  of  slumber  : 
the  garlands,  used  in  her  sacrifices,  were  composed  either  of  myrtle,  or  of  narcissus.  The 
month  of  August  was  tiered  to  her.  Ceres  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Rbea,  Vesta, 
Tellus,  Tithea,  Cybele,  Bona  Dea,  Berecynthia,  and  the  Isis  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  following  tie  among  the  moat  known  of  her  appellations : — 

Acnx.t,  J gr_  from  a word  expressive  of  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter. 

AcHTtixa,  ) 

Arras,  brum  being  worshipped  in  Acta  or  Attica. 

At.JTcmts,  Lai.  (from  ale*,  to  grind)  because  in  a time  of  famine  she  prevented  the 
millers  stealing  the  flour. 

Aina,  Lab  from  her  nourishing  (alo,  to  nourish)  mankind  with  core. 

Alois,  ) Gr.  from  her  festivals  at  Athens,  termed  Aloa,  from  a word  signifying 

Alois,  » vineyard  or  cornfield. 

Alt*ix,  j Alma  among  these  appellations). 

Alcxvi,  > 

A st  .vs , Gr.  her  name  among  the  Traaenians,  from  a word  signifying  a scythe. 

Avoirenz,  her  name  st  A micro,  in  Phrygia. 

AaistDORs,  Gr.  from  two  words  signifying  relaxation  and  gift,  s name  under  which 
■be  was  worshipped  by  the  Myrrhinusians  in  Attica. 

Csainii,  from  the  festivals  called  Cabiri. 

CaRFOPBOKA,  Gr,  or  fruit-bearer,  in  allusion  to  her  being  the  goddess  of  com.  She 
is  often  represented  as  bearing  s basket  of  fruit  or  corn  in  her  hand. 
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Catinensis,  her  name  at  Catina  or  Catann,  in  Sicily,  where  »he  had  a temple,  which 
none  but  women  were  permitted  to  enter. 

Ceridwkn,  one  of  her  names  among  the  British  druids. 

Cioaue a,  Gr.  her  name  at  Pheneuin,  in  Arcadia,  derived  from  a word  signifying  a tiara 
or  turban. 

Ciiamvnf,  from  Chamynus,  a citizen  of  Pisa,  who  had  been  pot  to  death  by  Pantaleon, 
ion  of  Omphaiion,  the  tyrant  of  that  city,  and  whore  property  was  devoted  by  his 
murderer  to  the  erection  of  a temple  to  the  goddess. 

Chloe,  Gr.  the  same  as  the  Latin  flata  (yellow),  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of  corn. 

Chthonia,  from  Chthonia,  a daughter  of  Erectheus,  who  dedicated  a temple  to  her  at 
Uermione. 

Cora,  or  Cura,  the  Utter  a feminine  title  for  the  sun  ; her  name  at  Cnidos  when 
worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  fire. 

Corythea,  Gr.  the  name  of  one  of  her  statues  in  Argolis,  decorated  with  s 

helmet. 

Damater,  an  appellation  supposed  to  have  been  of  Babylonian  origin. 

Dkspoina,  Gr.  mistress  or  queen. 

Dio,  her  name  in  Sicily  and  Greece. 

Elecsina,  from  liUutis,  a town  of  Attica,  sacred  to  her. 

Eluina,  or  Elvina. 

Empanda,  a name  mentioned  by  Yarro. 

Ennea,  her  name  at  Emu,  in  Sicily,  where  she  had  a magnificent  temple. 

Erinmys,  Gr.  her  name  among  the  Sicilians,  from  the  madness  into  which  she  was 
thrown  from  an  insult  offered  to  her  by  Neptune.  (See  Ation  ) 

Eualosia,  Gr.  a name  of  nearly  the  same  import  with  Aloa. 

Euculaea,  Gr.  celebrated ; renowned. 

Euch loos,  Gr.  same  as  Chloe,  above. 

Europa,  she  was  invoked  by  this  Appellation  in  the  cave  of  Trophonins. 

Flava  Dea,  the  yellow-haired  goddess,  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of  ripe  coni. 

Florifera,  Lat.  or  flower- bearing. 

Frugieera  Dea,  Lat.  as  the  promoter  of  the  growth  of  corn. 

Geris,  or  Gerys,  the  name  of  a divinity  which  Hetychius  conceives  to  correspond 
with  Ceres.  This  was  called  by  the  Dorians,  Garys. 

Helos,  from  her  temple  near  Helot,  in  Laconia. 

Herbifera,  Lat.  the  producer  of  grass. 

Hercynka,  a title  given  to  her  by  Hercynna,  the  daughter  of  Trophouius. 

IIestia,  her  name,  as  also  that  of  Diana,  in  Tauris ; and  of  Vesta  at  Home. 

Hipfa,  corresponds  with  the  god  Hippos  : the  goddess  being  worshipped  under  tliii 
name  by  the  Fhigali&ns  in  a dark  cavern  (see  Nigra,  below),  near  the  Olive  moont,  in 
Arcadia,  where  she  was  represented  with  the  bead  of  a horse,  sitting  upon  a rock,  clothed  lo 
hex  feet,  with  a dolphin  in  one  hand,  and  a dove  in  the  other.  Ceres  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented under  the  title  of  Hippa  TmcEPs,  with  three  horses’  heads. 

Homoloia,  Gr.  so  called  from  Ilomole,  in  Bmotia;  from  the  prophetess  Homoloia ; «r, 
from  a word  which,  in  the  .Eolian  disleet,  signifies  peaceable. 

Hwch,  one  of  her  names  among  the  British  druids. 

Isis,  her  name  when  representing  the  earth  changed  by  the  flood  ; the  child  (Hornr, 
Ericthonius,  Harpocrates,  or  Bacchus)  carried  in  her  lap,  or  placed  by  her,  with  s 
serpent,  being  emblematical  of  husbandry  in  its  infancy,  or  implying  the  subsistence 
which  work  by  degrees  had  procured  to  men.  This  representative  child  was  of  gold,  and 
was  sometimes  laid  in  a van,  or  in  a small  portable  chest,  with  a serpent  of  the  samr 
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metal.  The  names  of  Nemesis,  Themis,  and  Semelc  were  also  applied  to  the  Ceres  thus 
symbolised. 

Into,  Gr.  sheaves. 

Legifera,  Lat.  lawgiver ; synonymous  with  Thesmophota,  below.  After  the  invention 
of  tillage,  lands  being  not  as  yet  divided  into  equal  portions,  controversies  arose,  which 
Ceres  appeased,  by  establishing  salutary  laws  for  the  equitable  appropriation  of  land. 

Libyssa,  a name  applied  to  her  at  Argos,  in  consequence  of  the  first  seed  which  was 
planted  in  Argolis  having  been  imported  from  Libya. 

Lusts,  Gr.  from  her  bathing  in  the  river  Ladon,  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  Neptune. 

Magna  Dea,  or  the  great  goddeis. 

Malloehoka,  Gr.  as  having  taught  the  usefulness  of  wool. 

Mela'ina,  Gr.  the  dark  (see  Nigra,  below). 

Melissa  or  Melitta,  a bee  ; a hive ; a name  under  which  she  was  confounded  with 
the  Venus  of  the  East. 

Melofhore,  Gr.  bringing  theep  ; a name  under  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Megara, 
in  a temple  without  a roof. 

Mylitta,  her  name  among  the  Babylonians  and  Arabians. 

Mysia,  from  Mysias,  an  Argive,  who  dedicated  a temple  to  her,  near  Pcllene,  in 
Achaia. 

Nia,  her  name  among  the  Sarmatians. 

Nigra,  black.  Ceres  was  worshipped  under  this  name  in  a cave  on  Mount  Elaius  in 
Pbigalia.  It  was  the  tradition  of  the  country  that  Ceres,  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  her 
daughter  Proserpine,  assumed  a mourning  garb,  and  shut  herself  out  from  the  world  in 
this  cave ; that  during  her  seclusion  the  earth  yielded  no  produce  ; that  the  gods,  being 
ignorant  other  place  of  concealment,  could  apply  no  remedy  to  the  evil ; but  that  Pan,  at 
length,  while  pursuing  the  diversion  of  bunting,  discovered  her  retreat,  and  made  it  known 
to  Jupiter,  who  immediately  despatched  the  Fates  to  Mount  Elaius  to  prevail  upon  the 
goddess  to  relent ; that  they  succeeded  in  their  mission  ; and  that  the  Phigalians,  after  the 
departure  of  Ceres,  placed  in  a niche  of  the  care  a wooden  statue  of  the  goddess,  the 
head  of  which  was  surmounted  with  that  of  a horse.  (See  Hippa,  above.) 

Panacueak,  Gr.  her  name  at  zl'.gium,  in  Achaia. 

PeDoriiiLi,  Gr.  from  two  words  expressive  of  her  love  for  children.  Under  this 
epithet,  she  is  often  represented  with  two  infants,  each  holding  a cornucopia,  aa  em- 
blematiral  of  her  being  the  mother  of  the  human  race. 

Pelascis,  so  called  from  Pelasgus  of  Argos,  the  son  of  Triopos,  who  raised  a temple  to 
bet  honour. 

Pharia,  the  Egyptian  Cerea;  the  word  Pharius  being  often  used  for  Egyptian.  Her 
statues,  under  this  epithet,  were  only  formless  blocks  of  stone  or  wood. 

Polybia,  Gr.  abundant. 

Pboerosia,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  festivals  observed  in  her  honour,  prerioutly  to  the 
labonn  c f towing  and  tilling. 

Prostasis,  Gr.  ready  to  suecour  ; a name  under  which  she  was  worshipped  jointly  with 
Proserpine,  in  a temple  between  Sicyon  and  Phlius. 

Prosymn  a,  her  name  in  a wood  of  palm-trees,  in  Argolis.  Under  this  epithet  she  was 


represented  sitting. 

Pyl^1'  \ Gr-  from  her  fcstivsls  At  Pylce,  otherwise  called  Therruopylir. 

Rua«ia,  from  Monroe,  or  Rharium,  a field  of  Attica,  in  which  Ceres  first  instructed 


Colons,  the  father  of  Tnptolemus,  in  the  art  of  sowing  corn.  The  field  received  its  name 
from  his  grandfather  Rharoe. 


w 


Seira.  Tliis  name  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  man V symbols  under  which  the  • 
Cl.  Van. 
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was  described  ; it  is  mid  to  imply  a bee ; s hive ; a chain,  &c.  and  was  applied  to 
Ceres  as  the  mother  of  mankind. 

Selene,  her  name,  as  also  that  of  Juno,  Diana,  and  Cybele,  at  Carrhie. 

Sito,  Gr.  from  a word  signifying  food. 

Sficifkra  Dea,  Lat.  the  goddess  who  wears  cart  of  com. 

SnniTis,  her  name  at  Sliris  in  Phocis,  where  her  statue  tiad  a torch  in  each  band. 

Tabita,  another  of  her  names  in  the  Taurics  Cberaonesus. 

T it  kb  a*  The  Ceres  or  Isis  of  the  Ionians. 

Thsbmksia,  the  name  of  one  of  her  statues  at  Corinth,  which  had  been  brought  thither 
from  Therma,  in  Sicily,  by  Neptune. 

T iiesmia,  Gr.  teacher  of  laws ; " With  just  laws  the  wicked  world  supplied.”  (Ovid’s 
Met.  b.  v.)  Her  name  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cyllene  in  Arcadia,  where  her  worship  was 
introduced  by  Dyaaules,  a brother  of  Celeus,  the  father  of  Triptolemus. 

Tiiesmopuora,  Gr.  (see  Legifera.)  Under  this  title  solemn  festivals  were  held  in  her 
honour. 

Zeidora,  or  Biodora,  Gr.  giving  life. 

851. ]  PYKRHASUS.  A maritime  town  of  Thessaly,  near  which  wns  the  grave  of 
Ceres. 

852. ]  ANTRON.  A maritime  town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly. 

853. ]  PROTESILAUS,  or  IOLAUS.  King  of  Pbylace  in  Thessaly  ; he  was  son  of 
Iphiclus,  and  conducted,  in  forty  vessels,  to  the  war,  the  inhabitants  of  Phylace, 
Py  rrhasus,  Itona,  Antron,  and  Pteleon.  This  prince  deserves  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
places  among  the  heroes  of  Greece.  lie  joined  the  expedition  against  Troy,  though  lately 
united  to  I.aodamia  (see  Ain.  vi.  606.)  ; and,  notwithstanding  the  oracle  had  declared  that 
the  first  Greek  that  landed  on  the  Trojan  shore  should  perish,  Proteiilaus,  seeing  that  Isis 
companions  hesitated  to  brave  the  decree,  abandoned  himself  to  certain  death  by  quitting 
his  vessel  (II.  iv.  857.)  Homer  does  not  mention  the  individual  by  whom  he  fell ; 
but  most  of  the  ancients  impute  the  infliction  of  the  blow  to  Hector.  Some  describe  this 
king  as  having  survived  the  siege,  and  as  having  been  driven  by  a tempest  on  the  shores 
of  Thrace,  where,  by  the  stratagem  of  Ethilla,  suiter  of  Priam,  one  of  his  captives,  who 
prevailed  upon  her  companions  to  set  fire  to  his  ships,  in  order  to  prevent  their  return  into 
Greece,  be  built  the  town  Scione.  Protesilaus  was -buried  at  Eleontum  in  the  Thraciaa 
Chersonesus,  where  a temple  was  dedicated  to  hit  honour.  By  some  the  queen  of  Pro- 
lesilaus  is  said  to  have  been  Laodamia,  a daughter  of  Acastus  (a  Thessalian  prince) 
and  Astydamia ; and  by  others,  Polydora,  daughter  of  Meleager  and  Cleopatra.  Pro- 
tesilaus  is  sometimes  called  Puylacioes,  from  the  town  Phylace. 

856. — Phrygian  lance.]  The  death  of  Protesilaus  is  variously  ascribed  to  Aeneas, 
Achates,  Eupborbus,  and  Hector. 

859.  — Sad  consort.]  Laodamia  or  Polydora.  (See  Laodamia.) 

860. ]  PODARCES.  Brother  of  Protesilaus. 

861. ]  IPHICLUS.  Fatlur  of  Podarces  and  Protesilaus,  king  of  Phylace  in  Phthiotis. 
He  was  the  son  of  Phylacus  and  Clymenc,  and  married,  first,  Automedusa  (daughter  of 
Alcathous,  the  son  of  Paithaon),  and  afterwards  a daughter  of  Creun,  king  of  Thebes. 
He  was  remarkable  for  the  possession  of  oxen  of  an  extraordinary  sire.  Mclampus,  the 
celebrated  soothsayer  aud  physician  of  Argos  (see  Melampus),  attempted  to  steal  them; 
but  bring  detected  in  the  act,  he  was  imprisoned.  He  was,  however,  liberated,  and 
presented  with  the  oxen  (see  Pero)  by  Iphiclus,  in  consideration  of  the  numerous  advan- 
tages which  the  latter  bad  reaped  from  his  prophetical  knowledge.  Iphiclus  was  eminent 
for  swiftness  of  foot.  (See  11.  xxiii.  731.) 

864. ]  GLAPHYRA.  A town  of  Magnesia,  not  elsewhere  mentioned. 

865. ]  BtEBE.  A village  on  the  lake  Bocbe,  in  Magnesia. 
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866.3  PHER®.  A town  of  Thessaly,'  on  the  confine*  of  Magnesia  and  Pelasgiotis, 
celebrated  for  its  sovereigns  Jason  and  Admetns. 

867.]  IOLCUS,  or  IOLCH08,  the  birth-place  of  Jason  (see  Jason).  The  Spanish 
geographer,  Mela  Pomponius,  mentions  it,  as  being  ac  some  distance  from  the  Magnesian 
shore  of  Thessaly ; but  more  ancient  geographers  all  concur  in  placing  it  on  tbe  coast  of 
that  province. 

869. ]  EUMELUS.  Son  of  Admetus,  or  Pheretiades,  king  of  Thessalian  Phene,  and  of 
Alcestis  (see  Alceste,  below).  Ilia  horses  were  remarkable  in  the  Trojan  war  for  their 
extreme  swiftness  ; and  lie  is  mentioned  (11.  xxiii.  356.)  as  having  distinguished  himself 
in  the  games  instituted  in  honour  of  Patroclus.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  troops  of 
Glaphyra,  Pherae,  See. 

8«9.]  ALCESTE,  or  ALCESTIS.  One  of  the  Peliades,  the  daughter  of  Pelias,  king 
of  Iolchos.  They  were  four  in  number,  Alcestis,  Pisidice,  Pelopea,  and  Hippothoe.  They 
were  so  astonished  at  the  miracle  which  Medea,  according  to  Otid  and  Pausanias,  had 
performed,  in  restoring  ®son,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Jason,  to  the  vigour  of  youth 
(see  Jason),  that  they  prevailed  on  her  to  exercise  her  renovating  power  upon  titeir 
father  Pelias.  Medea,  as  an  example  of  the  mode  by  which  she  proposed  to  effect  this 
object,  cut  up  an  old  ram  in  their  presence,  threw  the  divided  parts  into  a cauldron,  and, 
by  the  use  of  certain  herbs,  transformed  it  into  a young  lamb  ; but  instead  of  fulfilling  ber 
engagement  with  the  Peliades,  she  repaid  their  credulity  by  treacherously  murdering 
Pelias,  and  consigning  his  mangled  body  to  the  flames,  in  revenge  for  bis  usurpation  of  the 
throne  of  Iolchos.  The  sisters,  upon  this,  fled  to  the  court  of  Admetus,  king  of  Thessaly, 
the  husband  of  Alcestis.  This  princess  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty.  Her  father  had 
declared  that,  of  her  numerous  suitors,  he  would  listen  to  him  alone  who  should  bo 
able  to  drive  in  his  chariot  different  kinds  of  wild  beasts.  Admetus,  by  tbe  aid  of  Apollo, 
who  furnished  him  with  a tamed  lion  and  a boar,  became  tbe  successful  prince.  Acastus, 
tire  brother  of  the  Peliades, pursued  his  inhuman  sisters  to  their  retreat ; made  war  against 
Admetus ; took  him  prisoner,  and  was  on  the  point  of  revenging  upon  him  the  cruelty 
of  which  his  sisters  had  been  guilty,  when  Alceatia  offered  heraelf  up  in  place  of  her 
husband.  While,  however,  Acastus  was  conveying  her  to  Iolchos  for  the  purpose  of 
sacrificing  her,  Hercules,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Admetus,  pursued  and  overtook 
liis  brother-in-law,  and  succeeded  in  delivering  Alcestis  from  his  power,  and  restoring  her 
to  liberty.  Thence  the  fable  which  describes  Hercules  as  fighting  with  Death,  and 
binding  him  with  adamantine  chains,  until  be  succeeded  in  rescuing  Alcestis  from  hit 
grasp.  The  liberation  of  Alcestis  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tragedies 
of  Euripides.  Acastus  was  one  of  tbe  Argonauts. 

870. )  PELIAS.  Sou  of  Neptune  and  Tyro  ; husband  of  Anaxibia,  daughter  of  Bias ; 
father  of  the  Peliades ; and  brother  of  Neleus  (see  II.  xi.  827.),  the  father  of  Nestor.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  he,  with  Neleus,  seised  the  throne  of  Iolchos,  at  the  death  of 
Cretheus,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rightful  heir,  .Eson  (the  father  of  Jason),  the  son  of 
Cretheus  and  their  mother  Tyro,  who  had  become  the  wife  of  that  monarch  after  their 
birth.  The  same  account  affirms,  that  he  enjoyed  his  usurped  honours  uninterruptedly, 
and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  leaving  his  crown  to  liis  son  Acastus  ; but  others  state  that 
he  was  sacrificed  to  the  belief  of  Ilia  daughters  in  the  supernatural  powers  of  the  enchantress 
Medea.  (See  Alceste,  line  8G9  of  this  book,  and  death  of  Pelias,  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  vii.) 

872. ]  METHON  E.  The  people  of  this  town  were  of  the  Plithian  race,  inhabiting  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Achilles’  dominions.  Methone,  which  was  near  Pydns  in  Pieria, 
derived  its  name  from  Methone,  one  of  the  daughters  of  CEneus,  king  of  Calydon, 

873. ]  THAUMACIA.  ^ Towns  of  Thessaly.  (See  Magnesians,  line  916.)  Melibrca 

873.]  OL1ZON.  i was  celebrated  for  its  purple  dye,  aud  was  the  seat  of  the 

873.]  MELIIKEA.  ' government  of  Pbiloctetes. 
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874.]  PHILO CTETES.  Leader  of  the  troop*  of  Methone,  Thaumacia,  Olizon,  and 
Melibcca.  He  was  the  »on  of  Pecan  <•  Poca*  and  Dcmonassa,  and  the  armour-bearer  and 
favoured  friend  of  Hercules.  He  was  present  at  the  death  of  that  hero,  and  received  from 
him  the  arrows  which  had  been  dipped  in  the  gall  of  the  Hydra.  (See  Hercules.)  Hi* 
father  was  king  of  Melibcca  ; and  it  was  from  that  country  that  Philoctetes,  wrho  had  been 
among  the  numerous  suitors  of  Helen,  set  sail  for  Troy,  repairing  first  to  Aulis,  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  as  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  combined  fleet.  He  was  however  not 
suffered  to  remain  there,  and  was  transported  to  Lemnos,  in  consequence  of  the  effects  of 
a wound  in  his  foot.  The  causes  of  this  wound  are  differently  stated  by  mytholugists, 
some  ascribing  it  to  the  bite  of  the  serpent  which  Juno  sent  to  torment  him,  because  lie 
had  attended  Hercules  in  his  last  moments,  and  had  buried  his  ashes  ; others  assert,  thst 
he  was  bound  by  oath,  not  to  disclose  to  the  Greeks  where  the  arrows  of  his  friend  hsd 
been  deposited,  and  that  having  endeavoured  to  evade  the  oath  by  stamping  upon  the 
precise  spot,  thus  betraying  the  place  of  their  concealment,  his  perfidy  was  punished  by 
one  of  the  arrows  falling  upon  his  foot.  It  however  appears,  by  the  most  received  tradi- 
tion, that  the  Greeks,  having  been  informed  by  the  oracle  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken 
without  the  arrows  of  Hercules,  despatched  Ulysses  and  Pyn-hus  to  Lemnos,  to  urge 
Philoctetes  to  put  an  end,  by  his  presence,  to  the  tedious  siege : this  chief,  whose  resent- 
ment towards  the  Greeks,  and  especially  towards  Ulysses,  the  immediate  promoter  of  hi* 
removal  from  the  camp  at  Aulis,  was  still  alive,  refused  to  comply  with  the  summons,  and 
would  have  persisted  in  his  refusal,  had  not  the  manes  of  Hercules  enjoined  him,  upon  a 
promise  of  the  cure  of  his  wounds,  to  accede  to  it.  Philoctetes  accordingly  repaired  to 
Troy,  where  he  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  vslour,  and  by  his  dexterity  in 
the  use  of  the  bow.  Philoctetes  survived  the  siege  ; but  being  unwilling  to  return  to 
Greece,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  Iris  hopes  relative  to  the  state  of  liis  wound,  lie 
took  up  bis  residence  in  Calabria,  where  he  built  the  town  of  Petilia  (see  Ain,  iii.  Sit.], 
and  ultimately  recovered  by  the  skill  of  the  physician  Machaon. 

Philoctetes  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  heroes  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  and 
waa  of  the  number  of  the  Argonauts.  He  was  called  PasHTiaoxs,  from  his  father  Pecan; 
and  Mh.ibo.i's,  from  Melibcca,  the  seat  of  his  government. 

879.]  HYDRA.  This  monster,  according  to  Hesiod,  was  the  offspring  of  Typbon  and 
Echidna.  That  author  assigns  to  him  an  indefinite  number  of  heads,  while  others  repre- 
sent him  with  seven,  nine,  or  fifty.  He  long  devastated  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  lake  Lerna  in  Argolis,  but  was,  at  last,  killed  by  Hercules,  to  whom  bis  destruc- 
tion was  allotted  among  the  labours  imposed  upon  him  by  Euryslheus.  Hercules  was 
assisted  in  the  enterprise  by  his  companion  Iotas  or  Iolaus,  who  conducted  the  car  upon 
which  he  advanced  to  attack  the  monster-  The  venom  of  the  Hydra  was  so  subtile  as  to 
produce  instant  death  by  its  contact.  Hercules  therefore,  to  render  his  arrows  fatal, 
dipped  them  in  the  blood  of  the  monster.  (See  Philoctetes.)  The  fable  of  the  Hydra  is 
supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  number  of  serpents  which  infested  the  Lemtean  tnarsb, 
and  which  appeared  to  multiply  as  they  were  destroyed. 

882.]  MEDON.  An  illegitimate  son  of  Oileus  and  Rhena.  He  superseded  Philoc- 
tetes in  the  command  of  the  troops  of  Metlione,  Thaumacia,  and  Melibcca  (termed 
Pkthiam,  ll.xiii.  867.),  after  the  detention  of  that  chief  in  the  island  of  Lemnos.  He 
was  killed  by  /Eneas  (11.  zv.  376.) 

882.]  LEMNOS  (now  Stalimene).  An  island,  sacred  to  Vulcan  (sec  Sinthians)  and 
Apollo,  in  the  /Egean  sea,  between  Tenedos,  lmbros,  and  Samothracc.  It  was  also  called 
Hj/jisifyUa,  from  Hypsipyle  (see  Hypsipyle);  Vulcani o,  from  Vulcan;  and  Aithalu 
(Aith  or  Athyr,  sun);  and  was  celebrated  for  a labyrinth,  which  contained  one  hundred 
and  fifty  columnarof  exquisite  workmanship,  and  of  which  the  ruins  were  visible  in  the 
time  of  Pliny. 
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883. — (Mens'  ton.]  Medon. 

883. ]  RHENA.  Mother  of  Medon. 

884. - — Tk’  CEchalian  race.)  The  CEchalians.  Ancient  geographers  vary  in  tlieir  state- 
ments of  the  situation  of  (Echalia,  some  placing  it  in  Eutxra,  some  in  Thesaaly,  some  in 
Laconia,  some  in  Arcadia,  and  tome  in  Messonia.  The  (Echalia  here  mentioned  is  in 
Thessaly. 

885. ]  EURYTUS.  “ A king  of  CEchalia,  famous  for  his  skill  in  archery  ; he  proposed 
his  daughier  lole  in  marriage  to  any  person  that  could  conquer  him  at  the  exercise  of  the 
box.  later  writers  differ  from  Homer  (as  Eustathius  observes)  concerning  Kurytus. 
They  write  that  Hercules  overcame  him,  and  that  monarch  denying  his  daughter,  was 
slain,  and  the  princess  made  captive  by  Hercules : whereas  Homer  writes  (Od.  viii.  258.) 
that  he  was  killed  by  Apollo,  that  is,  died  a sudden  death,  according  to  the  import  of 
that  expression.”  P. 

880.)  TR1CCA  (now  Tricculas).  A town  on  the  Peneus,  in  the  interior  part  of  Thes- 
saly, celebrated  for  a temple  of  rEsculapius. 

887.]  ITHOME.  A town  of  Phthiotis,  built  upon  a steep,  sacred  to  Jupiter,  who, 
according  to  some  traditions,  was  therein  nursed  by  a nymph,  whose  name  was  transferred 
to  it. 

889.]  PODALIRIUS.  A son  of  rEsculapius  and  Epione  ; husband  of  Syrna,  daughter 
of  Dim  trios,  king  of  Caria  ; and  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  centaur  Chiron.  He  was  among 
the  surgeons  of  the  Grecian  army,  and  went  thither  with  thirty  ships,  attended  by  his 
brother  Michaon  as  leader,  with  him,  of  the  CEchalian  race. 

889. )  MACHAON.  Also  a celebrated  surgeon,  brother  to  Podalirius.  He  was  one 
of  the  Greeks  shut  up  in  the  wooden  horse  (see  Ain.  ii.  343.),  and  is  by  some  supposed 
to  hare  fallen  by  the  band  of  Eurvpylus  (see  Eurypylus,  Od.  ii.  G35.),  the  son  of  Tele- 
plius,  the  night  that  Troy  was  taken.  Machaon  is  sometimes  called  AscLxrianxs,  from 
his  father  /Esculapius. 

890.  — Parent  god.]  rEsculapius. 

892.  — Urmenian,  The  troops  of  Ormenium  and  Asterium.  Ormenium  was  a 

and  > village  near  Mount  Pelion  in  the  Pagasamn  bay.  Asterium 

Asterhrn  bands.  ' was  a town  of  Magnesia,  not  far  from  Mount  Titanum. 

893. )  EURYPYLUS.  A Greek  chief,  son  of  Evemon,  who  led  the  Ormcnian  and 
Asterian  troops  to  the  war.  In  the  division  of  the  spoils  of  Troy,  a casket  fell  to  his 
share  in  which  was  a statue  of  Bacchus,  formed,  as  was  supposed,  by  Vulcan,  and  pre- 
sented by  Jupiter  to  Dardanus,  the  first  king  of  the  country.  Eurypylus  opened  the 
casket,  and,  for  his  temerity,  was  afflicted  with  madness.  During  a lucid  interval,  he 
went  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  was  directed  to  continue  hit  wander- 
ings, until  lie  chanced  to  discover  persons  in  the  act  of  offering  a barbarous  sacrifice. 
Eurypylus  returned  to  his  vessel,  and  was  wafted  to  the  coast  of  Patne.  Upon  bit 
landing,  he  beheld  a young  man  and  woman  about  to  b«  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  Diana 
Triclaria:  Eurypylus,  mindful  of  the  oracle,  imagined  that  this  was  bis  destined  abode. 
Tbe  inhabitants  of  Patrar,  seeing  the  arrival  of  an  unknown  prince,  bearing  a casket,  im- 
mediately supposed  that  it  contained  some  divinity.  Under  this  persuasion,  the  two 
innocent  victims  were  rescued  from  destruction,  and  Eurypylus  was  restored  to  the  full 
possession  of  his  reason.  Virgil  makes  mention  of  this  hero  (Ain.  ii.  159.) 

891. )  TITAN,  or  TITANUM.  A mountain  of  Thessaly  near  Pber*. 

895. ]  HY’PERIA.  A fountain  of  Thessaly,  placed  by  Strabo  in  the  middle  of  the 
town  of  Phene.  There  was  a town  named  Hyperia  in  Thessaly. 

896. ]  ARG1SSA.  A town  on  the  river  Peneus  in  lhessaly,  afterwards  called  At- 
gum. 

896. J POLYPCLTES.  Son  of  Pirithous  and  Hippod auua.  His  name  is  espreseivr  ..f 
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the  punishment  inflicted  by  bis  father  on  the  Centaurs,  on  the  day  of  his  birth.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  war  as  leader  of  the  Lapilhm,  and  of  the  troops  of  Argissa, 
Eicon,  See. 

897. ]  ELEON,  or  ELONE.  A village  of  Thessaly,  near  Mount  Olympus,  after- 
wards called  limone. 

898. ]  GYRTONE.  A city  of  Perrha-bia  in  Thessaly,  at  the  foot  of  Olympus,  on  tbo 
river  Pcneiis,  founded  by  Gyrtonus,  the  brother  or  uncle  of  Iziou. 

898.]  ORTH  E.  A town  near  Peneus  and  the  vale  of  Tempe  in  Thessaly. 

699.]  OLEOSSON,  or  OLOOSSON  (now  Alessone).  A town  of  Perrhsubia,  in 
Thessaly,  near  Mount  Olympus. 

901. ]  HIPPODAME,  or  HiPPODAMlA,  was  called  also  Atxacis,  Dr.mssiis, 
and  Iscomacha.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Adraslus,  king  of  Argos,  and  wife  of  Pirithous. 
(See  Centaurs.) 

902.  — That  day.]  In  this  passage,  Homer  seems  to  allude  to  some  other  battle  than 
that  which  was  fought  between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithe,  at  'the  nuptials  of  Hippodamia, 
as  he  states  it  to  have  taken  place  on  the  birth-day  of  Polypcetes. 

909. — Pelum’s  cloudy  head.]  Pelion,  a mountain  of  Thessaly,  extending  through  Mag- 
nesia, between  the  Pagasaran  and  Thermaic  gulplis.  In  fable,  it  is  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  plants,  and  for  its  pine  trees,  from  which  were  formed  the  ship  Argo  and  the 
spear  of  Achilles : it  was  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  Centaurs ; and  was  made  to  sustain 
Ossa,  when  the  giants  attempted  to  scale  the  heavens.  Sepias,  the  most  eastern  point  of 
Pelion,  was  the  spot  where  many  vessels  of  Xerxes'  fleet  were,  in  after  ages,  wrecked  in 
a storm. 

905.]  LEONTEUS.  Joint  commander  with  Polypoetes  of  the  Lapitbse.  He  was  son 
of  Coronus,  and  grandson  of  Pboroneus,  king  of  the  Lapitliar.  Coronus  was  one  of  tbs 
Argonauts. 

90G.]  PERRH.EBIANS.  The  Perrhsebi  and  .Enianes  were  people  of  Pelasgic  origin. 
In  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  they  were  settled,  conjointly,  to  the  north  of  the  river 
Peneus.  When  the  Perrins  hi  were  expelled  by  the  Lapithm  (see  Lapithae),  some  of  them 
took  refuge  in  the  northern  part  of  Thessaly,  thence  called  Pcrrhmbia,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Titaresius.  Others  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Olympus,  and  afterwards 
migrated  to  the  mountains  Athamanus  and  Pindus.  There  remained  few  or  no  traces  of 
the  Alniana  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

907.]  CYPHUS.  A town  of  the  Perrhsehians,  in  the  north  of  Thessaly,  near  the  river 
Titaresius.  It  was  situated  in  the  mountainous  country  towards  Olympus. 

907. ]  GUNEUS.  Leader  of  the  Perrharbiana  and  .Emails,  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned. 

908. ]  jENIANS,  or  A3NIANES.  A people  of  Pelasgic  origin : in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  they  were  incorporated  with  the  Perrhsebi  (see  PetThaibians,  above) ; and  in 
later  times,  they  were  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Pindus. 

909. ]  DODONA  (by  Hesiod  called  Ileliopia).  A town  of  Thesprotia,  in  Epirus;  or, 
according  to  some,  in  Thessaly.  It  is  not  probable  that  there  were  ftro  towns  of  this 
name,  Thessaly  and  Epirus  being  indiscriminately  used  in  the  more  ancient  periods  of 
Grecian  history.  Dodona  was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and  celebrated  for  its  oracle,  forest,  and 
fountain.  Fable  asserts  that  Dodona,  remarkable  for  the  height  of  its  situation,  was  first 
built  by  Deucalion  as  a retreat  from  the  universal  deluge,  in  which  the  greatest  port  of 
Greece  perished,  and  that  he  called  it  Dodona,  either  from  a sea-nymph  of  that  name,  of 
from  Dodon,  the  son,  or  Dodone,  the  daughter,  of  Jupiter  and  Europe  ; or  from  the  river 
Dodon  or  Don  ; or  from  Dodonim,  the  son  of  Javan,  who  was  captain  of  a colony  sent  to 
inhabit  those  parts  of  Epirus.  Deucalion  is  said,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  founded  and 
consecrated  a temple  to  J upiter,  thence  called  Dudouaus.  This,  though  the  first  temple 
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in  Greece,  does  not  appear,  according  to  Herodotus,  to  have  been  of  so  great  antiquity  as 
the  oracle.  This  author  affirms  that  the  oracles  of  Dodona  in  Greece,  and  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  in  Libya,  may  be  traced  to  the  same  Kgyptian  source,  from  which  the  fables  and 
superstitions  of  Greece  are,  fur  the  must  part,  derived,  and  justifies  that  opinion  by  the 
reports  which  he  received  from  the  priests  of  Jupiter  at  Thebes  in  Egypt,  relative  to  the 
origin  of  the  oracles : viz.  that  the  Phoenicians  had  carried  away  two  of  the  Theban 
priestesses  of  the  god,  one  of  whom  they  sold  into  I jbya,  the  other  into  Greece  ; thst 
each  of  these  had  erected  the  first  oracle  in  those  nations,  the  one  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  the 
other  of  Jupiter  Dodontcus.  This  he  conceives  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  fiction  deli- 
vered to  him  by  the  priestesses  of  the  temple,  who  declared,  that  two  black  doves  or 
pigeons,  taking  their  flight  from  Thebes  in  Egypt,  one  of  them  came  to  Libya,  where  she 
commanded  that  an  oracle  should  be  erected  to  Ammon  ; the  other  to  Dodona,  where  she 
sat  upon  an  oak  tree,  and  speaking  with  a human  voice,  ordered  that  there  should  be  in 
that  place  an  oracle  uf  Jupiter.  Eustathius  supposes  that  these  two  fictions  have  arisen 
out  of  the  circumstance  of  a word  in  the  Aloloasian  language  bearing  the  double  significa- 
tion of  old  woman  and  dote.  Others,  upon  the  authority  of  Homer  (11.  xvi.  284 — 287.) 
and  of  Hesiod,  ascribe  the  foundation  of  this  oracle  to  the  Pelasgians,  the  most  ancient  of 
all  the  nations  that  inhabited  Greece,  whence  Jupiter  received  the  appellation  of  Pelas- 
gicus.  The  persons  or  priests  that  first  delivered  the  oracles,  were  by  some  considered  to 
be  the  Helli,  or  Selli  (II.  rri.  288.)  ; but  it  is  also  affirmed,  that  before  the  time  of  the 
Selli,  the  ceremonies  of  the  temple  were  performed  by  the  seven  daughters  of  Atlas,  indis- 
criminately called  Atlantides,  Pleiades,  Culumbre,  and  Dodonides.  There  however 
appears  to  be  no  doubt,  that  in  later  years  the  oracles  were  proclaimed  by  three  old 
women.  The  prophets  of  this  temple  were  commonly  called  Tomuri,  the  prophetesses 
Tomurar,  from  Tomurus,  a mountain  in  Tbeaprotia,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the  temple : 
and  so  commonly  was  this  word  made  use  of,  that  it  came  at  last  to  be  a general  name  for 
any  prophet.  Near  the  temple  there  was  a sacred  grove,  full  of  oaks  or  beeches,  which 
the  Dryades,  Fauni  and  Satyri,  were  thought  to  inhabit,  and  to  be  frequently  teen  dancing 
under  the  trees.  These  oaks  or  beeches  were  endued  with  a human  voire  and  prophetical 
spirit ; thus  Argo,  the  ship  of  the  Argonauts,  being  built  with  the  trees  of  this  wood,  was 
endued  with  the  same  power  of  speaking.  The  reason  of  which  fiction,  some  think,  was 
this:  the  prophets,  when  they  gave  answers,  placed  themselves  in  one  of  these  trees,  snd 
the  oracle  was  therefore  thought  to  be  uttered  by  the  oak.  Upon  the  fiction  respecting 
the  brazen  kettles  of  Dodona,  some  affirm,  and  others  again  deny,  that  they  were  used  in 
delitering  oracles.  It  seems,  however,  that  they  were  so  artificislly  placed  about  the 
temple,  that,  by  striking  one  of  them,  the  sound  was  communicated  to  all  the  rest : but 
Aristotle  describes  the  matter  thus : thst  there  were  two  pillars,  on  one  of  which  was 
placed  a kettle,  upon  the  other  a boy  bolding  in  his  hand  a whip  with  lashes  of  brass, 
which  being,  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  struck  against  the  kettle,  caused  a continued 
sound.  About  what  time,  or  upon  what  account,  this  oracle  came  to  cease,  is  uncertain  j 
but  Strabo  affirms  that,  in  his  time,  the  gods  had  nearly  deserted  that  and  most  other 
oracles.  The  same  author,  in  his  description  of  Elis,  makes  mention  of  an  oracle  of 
Olympisn  Jupiter,  which  was  once  famous,  but  did  not  continue  long  in  repute  ; yet  the 
temple  in  which  it  stood  still  preserved  its  ancient  splendour,  was  adorned  with  magnifi- 
cent statues,  and  enriched  with  presents  from  every  part  of  Greece.  Pindar  also  has  taken 
notice  of  an  altar  dedicated  to  Jupiter  at  Pisa,  where  answers  were  given  by  the  posterity 
of  Janus.  Dodona  was  involved  in  the  destruction  occasioned  by  the  Etolian  wars,  B.  C. 
220,  and  in  the  subsequent  struggles  of  Perseus  against  Rome.  The  celebrated  oak  > 
said,  by  Sennit,  to  have  been  cut  down  by  on  Illyrian  robber. 

910.]  TITARESIUS,  or  TITARESUS.  A river  of  Thessaly,  called  also  Ear 
it  rose  in  Mount  Titareaius,  which  was  contiguous  to  Olympus,  and  v"  the  P 
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It  i>  singular  that  Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  of  “ pleasing,"  ai  he  subsequently  describes 
it  as  an  arm  of  the  Styx. 

911.]  PENEUS  (now  Sabunpria).  A river  of  Thessaly,  which  runs  through  the  vale  of 
Tempe,  between  Ossa  and  Olympus,  into  the  Sinus  Thermaicus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Salonicbi. 
The  plain  of  Thessaly  was  watered  by  a number  of  streams,  of  which  the  chief  were,  the 
Peneus,  Apidanus,  Onochonua,  Enipeus,  and  Pamisua  ; all  of  them  at  length  uniting  in 
the  river  called  Peneus.  This  river  constituted  the  northern  boundary  of  Greece  in  the 
time  of  Homer  ; the  country  beyond  was  inhabited  by  Thracians.  It  is  on  the  banks  of 
this  river  that  the  poets  describe  the  metamorphosis  of  Daphne  into  a laurel.  (See 
Daphne.) 

916.]  STYX.  The  source  of  this  river  is  assigned  to  various  regions;  but  it  is  more 
generally  confined  to  Arcadia,  where  it  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  lake  Phentus, 
near  the  city  Nonacris.  It  is,  strictly  speaking,  a fountain,  which  flows  from  a rock,  and 
forms  a stream,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  waters  unking  deep  into  the  earth,  and  con- 
taining properties  capable  of  causing  death,  the  poets  placed,  as  Pausanias  imagines, 
among  the  rivers  of  hell.  Hesiod,  in  his  personification  of  Styx,  represents  her  as  a female 
clothed  in  black,  leaning  against  an  urn,  from  which  water  flows  in  scanty  and  reluctant 
drops;  and  describes  her  to  be  the  daughter  of  Ocean,  the  wife  of  Pallas  (son  of  Crius 
and  Eurybia,  the  daughter  of  Ocean),  and  mother  of  Victory,  Force  (see  Force),  Honour, 
and  Violence,  the  constant  attendants  of  Jupiter.  An  oath  taken  by  Styx  was  considered 
so  particularly  sacred,  that  its  violation,  even  by  the  gods,  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
rigour : they  were  condemned  by  Jupiter  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  Iris  n cup  of  the 
noxious  waters  of  the  fountain  ; they  were  banished  from  the  banquets  of  heaven  during 
the  space  of  one  year,  and  wero  deprived  of  their  divinity  for  nine.  Mythologists  account 
for  the  superstitious  reverence  in  which  the  gods  held  the  Styx,  from  the  gratitude  which 
Jupiter  entertained  towards  Victory,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  gods  in  their  war 
against  the  giants.  (See  Jove,  Titans,  Typhon.)  (For  the  appropriate  solemnities  which 
attended  all  appeals  by  oath  to  the  Styx,  see  II.  xiv.  305,  and  Tartarean  gods, 
11.  us.  351.) 

VICTORY.]  This  divinity  is  considered  by  Varro  as  the  offspring  of  Coelus  and  Terra ; 
but  by  Hesiod  (in  accordance  with  the  more  generally  received  opinion),  as  the  daughter 
of  Styx  and  Pallas.  Numerous  temples  were  dedicated  to  her  in  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
festivals  were  instituted  in  her  honour  by  Sylla  on  his  triumphant  return  to  Rome.  She 
usually  appears  winged,  clad  in  a white  flowing  robe,  holding  in  one  hand  a laurel  crown, 
and  in  the  other  a palm-branch  : sometimes  she  is  standing  upon  a globe,  to  signify  that 
Victory  decides  the  fate  of  the  world.  One  of  her  stature  among  the  Athenians  was 
without  wings,  implying  that  her  permanent  abode  was  among  that  people  ; and  a similar 
sentiment  was  expressed  io  two  lines  inscribed  on  one  of  ber  statues  at  Rome,  of  which 
the  wings  bad  been  struck  off  by  lightning.  Victory  is  also  depicted  as  a warrior  wear- 
ing a helmet,  and  carrying  a buckler  and  a trophy  of  arms  ; and  often  in  a chariot  drawn  by 
two  horses,  accompanied  by  some  hero  whom  she  is  conducting  to  heaven.  She  is  fre- 
quently represented  as  hovering  in  suspense  over  two  contending  armies. 

Her  attributes  among  the  Romans  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  success  which 
was  to  be  celebrated : if  it  had  been  obtained  at  sea,  she  was  represented  standing  on  the 
prow  of  a vessel  in  the  act  of  distributing  rostral  or  naval  crowns,  or  under  the  figure  of 
Neptune  crowned  with  laurel ; the  capture  of  a city  was  denoted  by  her  bearing  rouial 
crowns;  the  raising  of  a siege  by  her  appearing  either  in  her  own  form, or  in  that  of 
the  rescued  town,  with  a chaplet  of  flowers  aud  verdant  plants  ; and  if  a besieged  city 
had  been  relieved  by  a supply  of  provisions,  she  was  seen  flying,  with  a crown  and  ear* 
of  com  in  her  bands.  The  addition  of  a caducous  to  her  other  attributes  signified  that 
success  in  war  had  been  followed  by  peace. 
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Among  the  Egyptians  the  symbol  of  Victory  was  the  eagle,  as  being  invariably  suc- 
cessful in  its  attacks  on  other  animals  : that  bird  being  likewise  the  chief  ensign  of  the 
Roman  army,  the  Greeks,  after  their  submission  to  Home,  were  accustomed  to  flatter 
their  conquerors  by  representing  the  goddess  of  victory  borne  by  eagles. 

The  sacrifices  offered  to  this  divinity  were  confined  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Among  her  appellations  are  the  following : — 

Aptebos,  Gr.  without  wings. 

Ca.  Lie  esa,  Lat.  Aearcn- front. 

Etebalcsa,  Gr.  favouring  each  party  ; watering. 

Nbpbtqe,  her  name  among  the  Egyptians. 

Nice,  her  general  name  in  Greece. 

Vrca-POTA,  Lat.  powerful  to  conquer. 

HONOUR.]  This  divinity  of  the  Romans,  also  the  offspring  of  Pallas  and  Styi,  is  gene- 
rally represented  on  medals,  as  a man  holding  in  his  right  hand  either  a pike  or  an  olive- 
branch,  and  in  his  left  a cornucopia.  The  only  entrance  to  the  temple  erected  at 
Rome  to  Honour  was  through  that  dedicated  to  Virtue  ; indicating  that  the  practice  of 
virtue  is  the  only  road  to  honour  ; or  rather  (with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  Latin 
terms  honor  and  virtue),  that  glory  can  be  attained  only  by  courage.  Pliny  relates  that 
annually,  on  the  ides  of  July,  the  knights  marched  in  solemn  procession  from  the  Temple 
of  Honour  to  the  Capitol.  It  was  usual  for  the  priests  to  officiate  at  the  altars  of  this 
deity  with  their  heads  uncovered. 

VIOLENCE.]  This  divinity  was  the  daughter  of  Pallas  and  Styx,  the  sister  of  Victory, 
and  the  inseparable  companion  of  Jove.  At  Corinth  a temple  was  erected  to  her  conjointly 
with  Nemesis  or  Vengeance,  the  entrance  of  which,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  strictly 
closed.  Violence  is  depicted  by  the  moderns  as  a woman  armed  with  a cuirass,  in  the  act 
of  slaying  an  infant  with  a club. 

816.]  PROTHOUS.  Leader  of  the  Magnesians.  He  was  son  of  Tenthredon. 

916. ]  MAGNESIANS.  The  Magnetes  arc  here  represented  as  closing  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Thessalian  troops.  The  silence  of  Homer  relative  to  their  towns,  arises  from 
their  having  dwelt  in  scattered  habitations,  and  notin  fixed  cities.  They  are  here  described 
as  dwelling  in  the  district  of  Mount  Pelion  and  the  Peneus,  mingled  with  the  Perrhebi 
and  the  Lapiths.  The  Magnetes  (part  of  whom  migrated  into  Asia)  were  dispersed 
through  various  parts  of  Thessaly  ; and  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  Magnesia  to  the 
eastern  district  of  that  country.  This  people  was  originally  of  Pelasgian  origin  ; but,  as 
in  the  mixture  of  ancient  tribes,  the  JEolians  were  predominant  over  the  Magnetes,  they 
preferred  to  trace  their  origin  and  name  from  Magnes,  the  son  of  A'.olcs  and  Enaretta. 
From  this  Magnes  their  leader  Prolhoua  was  descended.  According  to  Mr.  Bryant,  places 
where  the  Arkite  rites  prevailed  had  the  name  of  Magnesia.  (See  his  Analysis,  vol.  v. 
303,  Ac.) 

917. ]  TENTHREDON.  The  father  of  Prothous. 

920.]  TEMPE.  A valley  between  Ossa  and  Olympus,  through  which  flows  the  river 
Peneus.  The  poets  use  the  word  Tempi  as  a term  fnr  any  agreeable  rural  spot,  more 
especially  for  shady  and  watered  vales.  Aslian  gives  the  following  description  of  it  s — 
" This  singular  spot,  commonly  called  the  valley  of  Tempfi,  is  about  five  miles  in  length, 
and  where  narrowest,  scarcely  an  hundred  paces  in  breadth  ; but  is  adorned  by  the  hand 
of  nature  with  every  object  that  can  gratify  the  senses  or  delight  the  fancy.  The  gently- 
flowing  Peneus  intersects  the  middle  of  the  plain.  Its  waters  are  increased  by  perennial 
cascades  from  the  green  mountains,  and  thus  rendered  of  sufficient  depth  for  vessels  of 
considerable  burden.  The  rocks  are  everywhere  planted  with  vines  and  olives,  and  the 
banks  of  the  riser,  and  even  the  river  itself,  are  overshadowed  with  lofty  forest-trear 
which  defend  those  who  sail  upon  it,  from  the  son’s  meridian  ardour.  The  innumera) 
Cl.  Mm.  Q 
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grottos  and  arbour*  carelessly  scattered  over  this  delightful  scene,  and  watered  by  foun- 
tains of  peculiar  freshness  and  salubrity,  inrite  the  weary  traveller  to  repose  ; while  tbe 
musical  warbling  of  birds  conspires  with  the  fragrant  odour  of  plants  to  sooth  his  senses, 
and  to  heighten  the  pleasure  which  the  eye  and  fancy  derive  from  viewing  the  charming 
variety  of  this  enchanting  landscape,  from  examining  the  happy  intermixture  of  bill  and 
dale,  wood  and  water  ; and  from  contemplating  the  diversified  beauty  and  majestic 
grandeur  of  nature  under  her  most  blooming  and  beneficent  aspects.** 

927.  — Pherctian  race.]  i.  e.  belonging  to  Eumelus,  who  was  the  grandson  of  Pheres. 
(See  Pberes,  Od.  xi.  314.) 

928. ]  PIERIA.  A small  tract  of  country  in  Thessaly.  The  Pierians,  a people  of 
Thracian  origin,  dwelt  in  various  parts  of  Thessaly  ; hut,  in  ancient  times,  their  most  cele- 
brated abode  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Olympus. 

929.  — Him  trho  Sears.]  Apollo. — This  god,  according  to  Virgil  (Gcorgic  Hi.  S-). 
tended  the  flocks  of  Admrtus,  not,  as  here,  in  Pieria,  but  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Amphrysus, 
a river  in  Phthiotis. 

952. ]  AR1ME,  or  A RIM  A.  Mountains  in  Cilicia  (according  to  some,  in  Lydia,  or  in 
Syria,  according  to  others),  under  which  Jupiter  crushed  the  giant  Typhceus  (see  Ty- 
phceua).  Virgil  (j£n.  ix.  9C9.)  places  this  giant  under  the  island  Inarime,  or  Pithecusa 
(now  Isebia),  near  Campania.  Jupiter  changed  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  into  mon- 
kies. (See  transformation  of  Cercopians  into  apes,  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  xiv.) 

953. ]  TYPHfEUS.  ) The  poets  use  these  names  indiscriminately.  The  Greeks  and 

954. ]  TYPHON.  S Latins  generally  place  the  history  of  the  monster  Typbon, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  of  mythological  mysteries,  among  their  own  fables  ; 
while,  according  to  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  and  the  more  ancient  authorities,  he 
was  considered  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  the  brother  and  persecutor  of  Osiris,  king  of 
Egypt.  Id  support  of  this  opinion,  they  refer  the  formidable  description  given  of  him  by 
Apollodorus,  and  that  of  the  serpent  Python  by  Ovid  (supposed  to  be  the  same  asTyphon), 
to  the  figurative  representation  made  by  the  Egyptians,  of  his  qualities.  By  the  hundred 
heads  of  the  giant,  is  to  be  understood,  the  sagacity  with  which  he  knew  how  to  engage 
the  great  and  powerful  in  his  interest : by  the  number  of  bis  hands,  his  strength,  and  that 
of  his  troops : by  ths  serpents  at  the  end  of  his  fingers  and  thighs,  his  subtlety  and 
address : by  the  feathers  and  scales  with  which  his  body  was  covered,  the  rapidity  of  his 
conquests  and  his  invincible  strength  : by  the  immensity  of  his  sixe  and  tbe  length  of  his 
arms,  which  are  said  to  have  reached  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  hia  boundless 
territory:  by  tbe  clouds  which  surrounded  his  head,  hia  unceasing  inclination  to  embroil 
the  state : and,  by  the  fire,  which  Isis  mouth  emitted,  his  marking  his  route  with  devasta- 
tion. The  more  popular  Greek  fables  respecting  Typhon  are,  that  be  was  either  the  eon 
of  Tartarus  and  Terra  ; or,  that  Juno,  in  revenge  for  Jupiter's  love  for  Latona,  caused  the 
earth  to  produce  so  portentous  a monster.  According  to  Apollodorus,  he  was  husband  of 
the  monster  Echidna  (half  woman  and  half  serpent),  and  father  of  the  Gorgon,  Gcrvon, 
Cerberus,  the  Hydra,  the  Sphinx,  and  the  Eagle  which  devoured  Prometheus  (see  Pro- 
metheus): Neplithys,  the  mother  of  Anubis,  was  also  the  wife  of  Typhon.  Mythologists 
affirm,  that  the  flight  of  the  gods  from  Greece  to  Egypt  (see  Jove),  svas  not  in  consequence 
of  the  stuck  of  the  giants  upon  Jupiter,  but  of  the  war  which  Typhon,  in  rerenge  for  the 
overthrow  of  those  monsters,  undertook  against  the  gods  ; and  that  Jupiter,  after  a variety 
of  conflicts  with  the  giant,  struck  one  of  the  mountains  of  Thrsce,  which  the  latter  had 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  at  the  god,  with  his  thunder,  and  crushed 
him.  Some  consider  the  mountain  by  which  Typhon  or  Typhceus  wss  overwhelmed,  to 
have  been  Haro  us  ; others  /Etna  ; and  others  Arime,  or  Inarime.  (See  Arime.)  Enceladus 
(see  Ain.  iii.  765 — 760.)  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Typhon.  Mythologis ts 
assert,  that  among  the  different  transformations  of  the  gods  at  their  flight  into  Egypt, 
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Jupiter  assumed  the  form  of  » ram ; Apollo,  that  of  a.  crow;  Bacchus,  that  of  a goat; 
Diana,  that  of.  a cat ; Juno,  that  of  a cow  ; Venus,  that  of  a fish ; Mercury,  that  of  a 
swan,  Ate. 

The  liver-hone  was  in  Egypt  the  hieroglyphic  of  Typhon,  who,  in  the  mythology  of 
that  country,  is  also  called  Smy,  Bebon,  and  Alooos  ; the  name  Typhon  implying 
deluge.  The  amulets  (of  Egyptian  origin)  worn  round  the  necks  of  children  and  of  the 
sick,  and  attached  to  the  strings  or  fillets  with  which  the  Egyptians  wrapped  up  their 
mummies,  were  a sort  of  ticket,  on  which  was  engraved  the  letter  T,  and  sometimes  a 
serpent,  and  were  symbolical  of  Typhon  chained  up  and  disarmed  ; or,  the  removal  of 
roil. 

956.]  IRIS.  A daughter,  according  to  some,  of  Tbaumas  and  Electra,  one  of  the 
Oceanides ; or,  according  to  others,  she  was  the  offspring  of  Themis.  She  was  messenger 
of  the  gods,  and  the  personal  attendant  of  Juno,  who,  in  reward  of  her  services,  rendered 
her  immortal.  In  the  representations  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  Iris  is  often  placed 
behind  her,  V ready  to  execute  her  commands ; the  peacock  being  assigned  to  Juno 
instead  of  the  dove  (see  Iona,  in  the  names  of  Juno),  from  his  exhibiting,  in  the  full 
expansion  of  his  plumes,  all  the  beautiful  colours  of  the  rainbow.  To.  Iris  was  sometimes 
assigned  (j£n.  iv.  906.)  the  task  of  cutting  the  hair  of  the  dying. 

She  is  represented  as  home  upon  the  rainbow,  with  wings  displaying  all  its  variegated 
and  beautiful  colours,  having  occasionally  a basket  of  fruits  and  leaves  upon  her  bead,  and 
n wand  in  her  hand,  the  latter  indicating  her  office  of  messenger  to  the  gods.  Iris  derived 
the  name  of  Tkacuamtia,  daughter  qf  wonder  (applied  to  her  by  Ovid),  either  from  her 
father  Tkaumat,  or  from  Thamuz,  or  Thammuz,  a word  signifying  wonder ; that  of  Claus 
Dsa,  from  the  brightness  of  the  bow ; and  as  the  messenger  of  the  goddess  Friga  (the 
Ceres,  or  Juno,  of  the  Celts)  she  was  called  Gua. 

Eros  (see  Eros,  under  Cupid),  whose  symbol  is  a material  bow,  with  the  addition  of  • 
quiver  and  arrows,  is  sopposed  to  have  been  originally  the  same  with  Iris  ; this  opinion 
being  confirmed  by  the  application  of  the  word  eroi  to  a particular  kind  of  chaplet, 
familiar  among  the  Graeks,  which  was  composed  of  flowers  of  every  colour. 

Among  the  epithets  applied  by  Homer  to  Iris,  are ; — 

Various  iris,  11.  ii.  966. 

Various  goddess  qf  the  rainbow,  iii.  166. 

Goddess  of  the  painted  bow,  ib.  17S. 

Many -colour'd  maid,  ib.  186. 

Winged  Iris,  v.  441. 

Goddeu  qf  the  ehowery  bow,  xv.  179. 

Jote'e  meetenger , xiiv.  *97. 

969.]  POLITES.  The  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  whose  form  Iris  assumed  when  seat 
by  Jove  to  urge  Priam  and  the  Trojan  chiefs  to  prepare  themselves  for  meeting  the 
approaching  forces  of  the  Greeks.  Polites  (see  Priam)  was  killed  by  Neoptolemus,  the 
son  of  Achilles  (rEn.  ii.  725.) 

961.]  AESETES.  The  tomb  of  rEsetes,  a Trojan,  is  mentioned  incidentally  as  being 
the  spot  whence  Polites  observed  all  that  passed  in  the  Grecian  ships.  rEsetes  was 
evidently  a Trojan  of  noble  birth ; some  state  that  he  was  the  father  of  Antenor  and 
Ucalegon,  and  was  descended  from  an  older  Ucalegon,  who  married  Ilios,  the  daughter  of 
Iaoruedon.  Strabo  represents  this  tomb  as  being,  in  bis  time,  about  five  stadia  from 
ancient  Troy,  on  the  rood  to  Alexandria  of  Troas. 

965. — Phrygian  king.]  Priam. 

964. ]  MYRINNE.  ) The  name  of  Myrinne  is  only  mentioned  with  reference  to 

965. J  BATEIA.  5 tomb  being  on  " a rising  mount  in  sight  of  Ilion.” 
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state  her  to  be  the  daughter  of  Teucer,  or  Tros,  and  wife  of  Dsrdanns,  king  of  Troy  (see 
II.  zz,  255.),  and  she  was  called  Myrinne  by  the  " immortals,"  and  “ Bate! a in  the 
world  below."  Myrinne  is  affirmed,  by  others,  to  have  been  the  Amazon  Myrina,  who 
made  a descent  on  Asia,  and  probably  penetrated  into  the  Troas,  Priam  representing  him- 
self (II.  iii.  249.)  as  baring  been  engaged  in  conflict  with  them. 

992.)  ENEAS.  A Trojan  prince  (see  genealogy  of  Dardanus,  II.  as.  255.),  son  of 
Anchises  and  Venus,  and  second  in  rank  to  Hector  in  the  command  of  the  Trojan  forces. 
As  the  chief  events  connected  with  the  history  of  Eneas  constitute  the  main  subject  of 
the  E'.neid,  a sketch  of  the  Virgilian  .Eneas  may,  to  our  younger  readers,  be  a brief 
comment  on  the  general  plan  and  texture  of  the  poem  itself. 

On  the  night  when  the  Greeks,  by  the  treachery  of  Sinon,  had  entered  Troy,  the  shade 
of  Hector  appeare  to  .Eneas,  and  acquaints  him  with  the  calamity  which  had  now 
befallen  his  country  ; at  the  same  time  he  consigns  to  his  care  the  household  gods  of 
Troy,  and  predicts  that,  after  a long  voyage,  he  should  found  for  them  some  happier  and 
more  splendid  scat  than  that  of  Troy.  .Eneas,  alarmed  by  the  vision,  rouses  himself  from 
slumber  ; and,  finding  the  intelligence  of  Hector  to  be  true,  summons  all  his  courage,  and 
resolves  to  defend  his  country  with  the  most  desperate  valour.  His  efforts  against  supe- 
rior numbers  and  adverse  gods  are  unavailing : the  unfortunate  Priam  fells  beneath  the 
murderous  hand  of  Pyrrhus ; and  the  sight  of  the  monarch’s  death  reminded  .Eneas  that 
his  own  aged  father  is  now,  during  the  absence  of  his  son,  exposed  to  a similar  fete.  At 
this  moment  Venus  appears  to  her  son  .Eneas,  and,  removing  from  his  eyes  the  film  of 
mortality,  displays  to  him  the  forms  of  warring  gods ; and  thus  convincing  him  how  futile 
would  be  all  his  efforts  to  support  the  city,  whose  fell  had  been  doomed  by  heaven,  she 
directs  him  to  repair  to  his  own  abode,  collect  his  family,  and  seek  some  safe  retreat. 
.Eneas  obeys  the  mandate  of  his  goddess-mother ; but,  upon  reaching  bis  borne,  he  finds 
his  father  Anchises  resolutely  bent  upon  finishing  his  wretched  old  age  beneath  the  ruins 
of  bis  fallen  country,  and  obstinately  reluctant  to  join  the  flight  of  his  son.  In  these 
distressing  moments,  a sudden  omen  appears ; a lambent  flame  plays  innocuously  around 
the  temples  of  lulus  (the  son  of  Eneas),  and  a meteor,  shooting  from  the  skies,  buries 
itself  in  the  woods  of  Ida.  Anchises  recognises  the  will  of  heaven  ; and  Eneas,  with 
Anchises,  lulus,  and  Creusa,  commence  their  flight.  Eneas  carries  on  his  shoulders 
the  aged  Anchises,  the  boy  lulus  grasps  his  father’s  hand,  while  Creusa  follows  at  a 
distance.  During  the  confusion  attendant  on  a precipitous  flight  in  darkness,  from  a 
captured  city,  Creusa  is  lost ; nor  is  her  absence  observed  until  the  other  fugitives  arrive 
at  the  appointed  spot  for  assembling.  Eneas  again  braves  the  peril  of  the  burning  city 
in  quest  of  Creusa ; and  n hile  he  distractedly  seeks  her  through  every  quarter  of  Troy, 
the  deified  Creusa  appears  to  him,  and  appeases  his  alarm  by  informing  him,  that  she 
has  been  adopted  by  Cybele  among  her  own  attendant  nymphs ; and  then  exhorts  him 
to  pursue  his  course  to  Italy. 

Eneas,  setting  sail  from  Antandros,  directs  his  course  to  the  coast  of  Thrace  : here  he 
builds  the  city  Enos ; but  his  departure  is  accelerated  by  a horrid  prodigy.  In  gather- 
ing, from  a neighbouring  hillock,  some  myrtle  branches,  to  decorate  the  altar  of  his 
mother  Venus,  he  is  surprised  to  see  blood  distil  from  the  roots ; a voice  issues  from  the 
ground  ; it  is  that  of  the  wretched  Polydorus  (see  Polydorus),  who  acquaints  Eneas  that 
his  body  is  reposing  in  that  spot,  and  that  the  javelins  with  which  the  murderous  agents 
of  Polymnestor  had  transfixed  him,  constituted,  by  a strange  metamorphosis,  those  very 
myrtle  boughs  which  the  Trojan  hero  is  now  plucking  from  the  ground.  Eneas,  struck 
with  horror,  first  pays  funeral  honours  to  his  friend  Polydorus,  and,  quitting  the  polluted 
coast,’  he  hastens  to  the  island  Delos,  that  he  may  learn  from  Apollo  to  what  region  lie 
must  now  repair.  The  god,  in  oracular  ambiguity,  directs  him  to  return  to  the  country 
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from  which  the  Trojans  originally  came.  It  occurs  to  Anchises  that  Teocor,  an  ancient 
colonist  of  the  Trojan  coast,  was  a Cretan  by  birth ; he  therefore  exhorts  Eneas  to  sail 
far  Crete.  • .fine as  obeys  ; in  his  course  he  passes  through  the  Cyclades  and  Sporsdcs, 
and  at  length  arrives  at  Crete. 

In  Crete  .-Eneas  founds  the  town  of  Pergarous;  but,  while  he  is  congratulating  him- 
self on  the  termination  of  hit  cares,  a sudden  pestilence  assails  his  followers ; excessive 
heat  dries  up  the  plains,  and  vegetation  is  parched.  While  .Eneas  is  intending  to  return 
to  Delot,  that  Apollo  might  explain  the  late  oracle,  the  Penates  appear  to  him  in  a 
dream,  and  enjoin  him  to  direct  his  course  to  Italy,  a country  which  had  given  birth  to 
Dardanus  and  Iasius,  who  subsequently  settled  in  Samothrace.  Eneas  leaves  Crete,  and 
after  a stormy  passage,  in  which,  during  three  days  and  three  nights,  he  is  a total 
stranger  to  his  course,  he  lauds  at  the  Strophades,  two  islands  in  the  Ionian  sea.  Here 
he  erects  an  altar  to  Jove ; and  while  banqueting  in  honour  of  that  god,  his  viands  are 
polluted  by  the  filthy  Harpies,  who  have  here  their  abode  (see  Harpies).  In  vain  the 
Trojans  use  their  swords  against  assailants  whose  feathers  are  invulnerable  ; they  succeed 
indeed  in  driving  away  these  unusual  enemies  ; but  Celsno,  chief  of  their  band,  incensed 
by  the  Trojan  violence,  predicta  to  them  that,  though  destiny  permits  them  to  reach  Italy, 
they  must  previously  encounter  such  an  extremity  of  famine  as  will  compel  them  to 
devour  tbeir  own  plates.  Eneas,  having  endeavoured  to  appeaae  these  enraged  mon- 
stem,  pursues  his  voyage ; he  passes  Zacynlhus,  Dulichium,  Same,  or  Cephallenia,  Neri- 
tos,  Ithaca,  and  lands  at  Leucas,  a town  of  Acarnania.  In  the  adjacent  town  of  Actium 
Eneas  celebrates  " the  Actian  games  a circumstance  which  Virgil  introduces  in  com- 
pliment to  hia  patron  Augustus,  who,  in  order  to  commemorate  his  victory  over  Antony  at 
Actium,  had  there  established  games  to  be  observed  every  fifth  year.  Upon  leaving 
Actium,  be  passes  Corcyra,  and,  coasting  along  Epirus,  lands  at  the  town  of  Buthrotus. 
While  remaining  on  this  coast  he  is  informed  that  the  Trojan  Helenua  has  succeeded 
Pynhua  in  the  government  of  that  part  of  Epirus  (which  he  termed  Cbaonia),  and 
married  his  widow  Andromache,  whom  Pyrrhus  had  taken  into  Greece  after  the  capture 
of  Troy.  Eneas  visits  hia  Trojan  friends,  and  an  affecting  interview  takes  place  between 
them.  Eneas,  having  received  many  directions  relative  to  the  course  of  his  voyage, 
leaves  Buthrotus,  and,  coasting  along,  he  passes  the  night  on  shore,  near  the  Ceraunian 
mountains.  On  the  following  day,  he  crosses  over  to  Italy,  at  Castrum-Minervs,  near 
Hydrunlum,  and  anchors  in  the  " port  of  Venus.”  Hastening  to  quit  a region  which 
was  peopled  by  a Grecian  colony,  he  pursues  his  voyage  ; and,  crossing  the  Tarentine 
bay,  be  nest  passes  the  promontory  Lacinium,  and  the  town  of  Caulon  (or  Caulonia). 
Here,  while  crossing  the  Scylacean  bay,  Etna  first  comes  in  sight ; at  the  same  time  the 
roar  of  Scylla  and  Cbarybdis  is  heard ; hot  the  Trojan  prince  arrives  in  safety  at  the 
" port  of  the  Cyclops,”  or  the  “ port  of  Ulysses.”  The  stay  of  Eneas  on  this  coast 
affords  to  Virgil  the  opportunity  of  introducing  the  episode  of  AcliEmenidcs,  a companion 
of  Ulysses  ; he  had  been  left  in  the  island  by  his  chief,  in  the  hurry  of  escaping  from  the 
den  of  the  Cyclops.  Eneas  takes  the  Greek  on  board ; and,  coasting  round  Sicily,  be 
passes  the  river  Pantagias,  tlie  town  of  Megara,  the  peninsula  of  Thapsus,  the  island  of 
Ortygia,  and  the  promontory  of  Plemmyrium,  which  two  last-named  places  form  the 
northern  and  southern  points  of  the  Sicanian  bay,  or  harbour  of  Syracuse.  He  next 
passes  the  mouth  of  the  river  Heloros  ; and,  doubling  the  cape  of  Pacbynum,  he  sails  by 
the  towns  of  Camarina,  Gcla,  Agragas,  Selinus  ; passes  round  the  promontory  of  Lily- 
beum,  and  lands  at  the  town  of  Drepanum ; here  Anchises  dies.  In  pursuing  bis  course 
from  Drepanum  to  Italy,  he  is  driven  by  a storm  on  the  coast  of  Carthage,  through  the 
machination  of  Juno,  who  (as  Virgil  feigns,  in  compliance  with  the  political  prejudices  of 
bit  countrymen)  foresaw  that  if  the  Trojans  settled  iu  Italy,  they  would,  in  the  lapse  of 
future  ages,  overturn  her  favourite  city  Carthage.  Dido  hospitably  receives  the  Trojan 
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prince ; but,  by  the  command  of  Jupiter,  he  is  enjoined  to  hasten  bis  departure,  and 
pursue  his  course  to  the  fated  shores  of  Italy.  In  his  passage  to  that  country  the  winds 
are  nnfhvourable,  and  he  is  again  compelled  to  land  in  Sicily.  He  avails  himself  of  this 
opportunity  to  celebrate  funeral  games  in  honour  of  his  sire  Anchiaea.  The  malignity  id 
Juno  still  pursues  him  ; snd  st  her  instigation,  the  Trojan  women,  weary  of  protracted 
royagea,  set  fire  to  the  fleet.  In  this  distress  the  shade  of  Anchiaes  appears  to  him,  aid 
advises  him  to  leave  the  women  and  infirm  in  Sicily,  and  to  repair  to  Italy  with  the  more 
adventurous  of  hie  companions.  On  arriving  at  the  town  of  Cumre,  he  consults  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  and  ia  directed  by  the  sibyl  to  visit  hia  father  Anchiaes  in  the  shades 
below.  In  this  part  of  the  poem  Virgil  has  exerted  all  his  poetical  powers.  Andrises 
causes  to  appear  before  /Eneas  the  Alban  and  Roman  kings,  who  were  to  descend  boa 
him  ; and,  among  the  exploits  which  were  to  be  achieved  by  his  posterity,  particularly 
enumerates  the  victories  snd  power  of  Augustus  Ciesar.  /Eneas  returns  to  the  upper 
regions,  snd  joins  his  companions  at  Cum*.  While  he  is  proceeding  along  the  coast,  has 
nurse  Caieta  diea,  who  givea  her  name  to  the  place  of  her  burial.  He  next  pasaea  by 
A'.u  'a,  the  island  of  Circe,  and  sailing  up  the  Tiber,  landa  in  the  diatrict  of  Lotium. 

The  arrival  of  the  Trojans  had  been  intimated  by  various  prodigies,  which  bad  excited 
the  attention  of  Latinus,  king  of  the  country.  A swarm  of  bees,  coming  from  the  eastern 
quarter  of  the  heavens,  had  settled  upon  a laurel,  which  was  held  in  great  veneistria ; 
the  soothsayers  interpreted  this  circumstance  as  signifying  the  arrival  of  some  chief  boa 
the  East,  who  should  fix  hia  empire  in  the  same  spot.  While  Lavinia,  daughter  of  Lati- 
nus, was  standing  near  an  altar,  during  a sacrifice,  her  hair  was  suddenly  enveloped  ia  a 
lambent  flame ; an  event  which  was  supposed  to  portend  war  to  her  country,  but  glory  to 
herself.  Latinus,  alarmed  by  these  prodigies,  consults  the  oracle  of  Faunus  bis  father, 
who  directs  him  to  marry  his  daughter  to  an  illustrious  foreigner,  who  would  soon  arrive 
on  the  Italian  coast.  This  direction  was  very  unwelcome  to  A mala  (wife  of  Latinus), 
who  had  betrothed  her  daughter  to  Tumns,  king  of  the  Rutuli.  In  this  respect,  some 
critics  have  thought  that  Virgil  has  not  evinced  his  usual  judgment,  in  representing 
Turnns  and  Lavinia  as  mutually  attached  ; and  that  the  interest  of  the  reader  would  have 
been  more  powerfully  excited  if  Turnos  had  been  described  as  some  proud  and  insolent 
chieftain,  who  was  insinting  on  a marriage  with  Lavinia  in  opposition  to  her  on 
inclinations. 

/Eneas,  upon  bis  landing,  is  soon  assured  that  he  hat  reached  the  spot  destined  for 
his  future  empire.  The  Trojans,  having  exhausted  their  provisions,  are  compelled  to 
devour  the  hard  crusts  which  they  used  as  trenchers  ; a circumstance  which  fulfilled  whst 
had  been  considered  as  some  dreadful  imprecation,  uttered  by  Celseno  (see  /En.  iii.  Ut,) 
An  embassy  is  despatched  to  Latinus,  who  promises  his  daughter  to  /Eneas,  la  the 
mean  time  Juno,  chagrined  at  the  success  of  the  Trojans,  calls  up  Alecto  from  Tartarus, 
in  order  to  break  the  newly-formed  league.  The  Fury  breathes  her  madness  into  Amats, 
the  wife  of  Latinus,  and  into  Turnns  himself ; she  then  betakes  herself  to  the  Trojans, 
and  causes  a tame  stag  (the  favourite  of  Silvia,  daughter  of  Tyrrheus,  the  herdsmaa  of 
Latinus)  to  cross  the  path  of  Ascanius,  who  was  then  employed  in  hunting.  The  yoosg 
prince  discharges  his  arrow  at  the  animal,  which,  wounded,  hastens  to  its  home,  sad 
expires  at  the  feet  of  ita  mistress.  The  rustics  attack  the  Trojans ; Alecto,  by  the  blw 
of  her  trumpet,  inflames  their  mutual  fury  ; and  ia  the  ensuing  conflict  Almon,  sob  sf 
Tynheus,  and  Galesas,  a wealthy  Tuscan,  are  slain.  Turnua  and  Amata  urge  Latinus  te 
resent  these  apparent  outrages,  by  declaring  instant  war  against  the  Trojana  ; and  whro 
the  aged  king  ia  unwilling  to  open  the  gates  of  Mars,  in  signal  of  declared  warfare,  Jono 
herself  performs  that  office.  Turnns,  not  content  with  the  many  Italian  states  winch  had 
espoused  his  cause,  sends  ambassadors  to  Diomed,  who  had  settled  at  Argyripa.  /Eneas, 
alarmed  by  these  preparations,  leaves  hia  camp,  and  sailing,  by  the  direction  of  the  god 
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of  die  rivets,  op  the  Tiber,  lands  at  the  spot  where  Rome  was  afterwards  built.  His 
reason  tor  this  voyage  was  to  implore  the  aid  of  E render,  who,  exiled  from  Arcadia,  had 
bailt  the  town  of  Pallanteum  on  the  Palatine  hill.  Etmnder  aids  AEneas  with  400  horee- 
mea,  under  the  command  of  his  son  Pallas.  The  Trojan  prince  sends  pert  of  these 
troops  to  (he  aid  of  bis  army  ; and  with  the  rest  he  proceeds  to  Agylta,  a Tuscan  town ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  incensed  by  the  cruelties  of  Mezentias,  had  expelled  him  from 
the  throne,  and  were  now  ha  arms  against  him,  but  were  restrained  from  marching  by  the 
direction  of  an  oracle,  which  had  enjoined  them  to  wait  for  some  foreign  leader.  They 
submit  to  the  command  of  .Eneas  ; who  is  farther  encouraged  to  the  war  by  his  mother 
Venus,  who  brings  to  him  a suit  of  Vnlcanian  armour. 

la  the  mean  time,  while  /Eneas  was  thus  occupied  in  Tuscany,  Tnrnus  bad  attacked 
Ms  camp.  He  endeavours  to  set  fire  to  the  Trojan  ships,  which,  by  a strange  miracle, 
were  converted  into  sea-nymphs.  (See  /En.  ii.  and  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  xiv.)  Night  ensues, 
and  the  Trojans  are  blockaded  in  their  camp.  Nisus  and  Euryalos,  two  Trojans,  under- 
take to  explore  a road  through  the  Rutulian  camp,  that  they  may  inform  .Eneas  by  what 
desperate  dangers  his  followers  are  now  threatened.  The  attempt  is  unsuccessful,  and 
the  death  of  the  two  adventurers  forms  an  episode,  narrated  with  much  poetical  beauty, 

Tnrtras,  in  toe  morning,  renews  his  attack  upon  the  Trojan  camp,  and  forces  his  way 
through  toe  gates;  bnt  is  ultimately  driven  out  by  the  united' valour  of  his  enemies. 

■Eneas  at  length  returns  to  the  assistance  of  his  besieged  followers : various  combats 
ensue,  which  Virgil  endeavours  to  diversify  by  describing  the  heroes  who  fail  on  either 
side.  But  the  Trojan  is  ultimately  victorious : Latinos,  seeing  the  ill  success  of  liis 
arms,  regrets  toe  infraction  of  treaties : Turnns  offers  to  decide  the  question  by  the 
issue  of  single  combat,  and  falling  by  tbe  sword  of  /Eneas,  leaves  him  in  possession  of 
Lavinit.  The  poem  ends  with  the  death  of  Tumus. 

.Eneas  is  represented  upon  a medal  of  the  times  of  Julius  Csesar  with  a palladium  in 
his  right  band,  and  his  father  carrying  the  Penates  in  his  left.  On  one  of  the  reign  of  toe 
Emperor  Augustus,  he  is  carrying  his  father  and  a chest,  in  which  are  supposed  to  be  con- 
tained toe  sacred  vases,  while  with  the  right  hand  he  holds  Ascanius,  and  by  the  left 
bis  conductor  Mercury,  Creusa  following. 

JEneas  was  called  : — 

Ancbisiades,  from  bis  father  Anchints. 

CrrtriaxiFS  Hmo,  is  the  son  of  the  goddess  of  Cythtra- 

Pina  tiger  , from  bis  having  conveyed  the  Penates  from  Troy  to  Italy. 

(See  Voyage  of  .Eneas,  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  xiii  and.  xiv.) 

998. — Vardan  race.]  The  inhabitants  of  Dardania,  a town  near  Mount  Ida,  not  far 
from  Abydos,  under  tlte  dominion  of  /Eneas.  Dardania  is  often  applied  also  to  toe  city 
of  Troy,  from  its  founder  Dardanus. 

99J.J  VENUS.  There  are  few  characters  in  fabled  story  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  ancients  has  been  more  directed,  ot  in  the  contemplation  and  representation  of  which 
they  have  more  indulged  their  imagination,  than  that  of  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love,  of 
grace,  and  of  beauty.  Cicero  enumerates  four  of  this  name  : the  first,  the  daughter  of 
heaven  and  light ; the  second,  the  Venus  acknowledged  by  Hesiod,  who  sprang  from  tbe 
both  of  toe  sea,  and  was  mother  of  Cupid  ; tbe  third,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione, 
who  was  toe  wife  of  Vulcan,  and  the  mistress  of  the  god  Mars ; and  the  fourth,  toe  Astarte 
of  the  Phoenicians,  who  was  the  wife  of  Adonis.  Homer  has  adopted  the  Venus  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione.  Plato  admits  but  of  two : the  one  tbe  daughter  of 
Haven,  and  the  other  of  Jupiter.  Pausaniag  distinguishes  three,  as  illustrative  of  the 
different  character  of  the  passion  over  which  she  presided.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (see  _ jJ 
Valcan)  considers  Venus  toe  mother  of  .Eneas,  to  have  been  a daughter  of  Otreus,  king 
of  Phrygia.  It  is,  however,  a received  opinion  among  mylhologists,  that  the  origin  o' 
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the  worship  of  Venn!  is  to  be  found  among  the  Phtmiciana,  who  adored  her  as  the  celes- 
tial Venus,  or  the  planet  which  bears  that  name  ; and  that  the  worship  of  Asiatic,  the 
wife  of  Adonis  (see  Cinyrsa,  II.  xi.  26.),  was  blended  with  that  of  the  planet ; that  the 
Phoenicians  introduced  her  worship  in  conducting  their  colonies  through  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  into  Greece,  landing  first  in  Cyprus  and  then  in  Cythera  ; and  that  the 
fertile  imaginations  of  the  Greeks  thence  charged  their  Venus  with  all  the  properties  and 
actions  ascribed  to  the  many  goddesses  of  that  name.  In  their  description  of  her  they 
state,  that,  seated  on  a shell,  she  emerged  from  the  sea,  near  the  town  of  Pal  a?  paphos,  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  flowers  sprang  up  under  her  feet;  that  the  Hours  were 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  her  education,  and  conducted  her  to  heaven,  where,  having 
attracted  the  admiration  and  received  the  devotion  of  all  the  gods,  she  selected  as  her 
husband  Vulcan,  the  most  deformed  of  their  number ; that  she  and  Mars  were  the  parents 
of  Cnpid  ; that  she  was  attended  by  Bacchus ; that  she  presided  over  love ; and  that  she 
wore  a mysterious  girdle,  by  which  she  was  enabled  to  transfer  to  her  votaries  the  degree 
of  influence  which  they  required  to  command  the  affections  of  the  object  beloved.  (Sec 
IL  siv.  245—256.) 

The  worship  of  Venus  was  universal ; and,  among  her  various  representations,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  known  : as  accompanied  by  two  cupids,  holding  a thvrsus  covered 
with  vine  leaves  and  bunches  of  grapes,  and  surmounted  with  ears  of  corn,  and  three 
arrows,  to  indicate  that  her  wounds  were  more  effectual  when  inflicted  with  the  aid  of 
Bacchus  and  Ceres  : drawn  in  a car  by  doves,  swans,  or  sparrows,  with  some  of  the  first 
upon  her  hand  : aimed  (as  at  Sparta)  like  Minerva : decorated  with  a garland  of  lilies, 
and  holding  a mirror  and  a dart,  in  her  character  of  goddess  of  beauty  : seated  on  a goat, 
with  one  foot  resting  on  a tortoise : leaning  against  a pillar,  with  a globe  at  tier  feet : 
holding  a mirror  in  one  hand  aud  an  apple  or  a poppy  in  the  other : as  Venus  Cmlcstu 
(see  her  names),  with  a sceptre  in  one  hand,  an  apple  in  the  other,  and  a star  or  conical 
crown  on  her  head  : as  Venus  Morpho  (see  her  names),  veiled,  and  with  chains  on  her 
feet:  as  Venus  Genetrix  (see  her  names),  with  an  apple  in  one  hand  and  an  infant  is 
swaddling  clothes  in  the  other : as  Venus  Victrix  (see  her  names),  holding  a victory,  sad 
a shield : endeavouring,  by  her  caresses,  to  detain  Mars ; or,  standing  before  the  god 
(who  is  seated,  leaning  on  a stick),  placing  her  right  hand  on  her  mouth,  and  bolding  a 
horse  by  the  bridle  with  her  left : or,  as  in  more  modem  representations,  she  is  seen  drawn 
through  the  air  in  a car  by  doves  or  swans,  decorated  with  a crown  of  myrtle  and  roses, 
and  surrounded  by  little  cupids.  The  two  celebrated  statues  of  the  goddess,  by  Pnui- 
teles,  were  at  Cot  and  at  Cnidus.  At  Cyprus  she  was  exhibited  under  the  name  of  Apfaro- 
ditus,  with  a beard  ; and  by  Phidias  she  was  represented  rising  out  of  the  sea,  received 
by  Love,  and  crowned  by  Persuasion.  (See  Graces.) 

Among  flowers  the  rose  and  the  myrtle  were  sacred  to  her ; among  fruits,  the  apple  ; 
among  birds,  the  swan,  the  dove,  and  the  sparrow ; and  among  fishes,  the  sphya  aud  the 
lycostomus.  The  month  of  April  was  also  sacred  to  her.  For  the  part  which  Venus  took 
in  the  contest  for  the  golden  apple,  see  Juno. 

Of  her  various  appellations  the  following  arc  the  most  known  : — 

Acidalia,  from  a fountain  in  Brcotia. 

Acraj,  from  being  worshipped  at  Acra,  a town  of  Cyprus. 

Aligkna,  Gr.  sea-born. 

Alitta,  the  Venus  Urania  of  the  Arabians. 

Amathontia,  -v 

Amathvsa,  | from  Amathus  (now  Limisso),  a town  of  Cyprus. 

Ahathusia,  j 

Ahica,  one  of  her  epithets  among  the  Athenians. 

Anadyohxne,  Gr.  emerging  from  the  sea,  in  allusion  to  her  birth  on  the  shores  of  the 
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aland  of  Cyprus.  Her  roost  celebrated  statue,  that  by  Apelles,  represents  her  as  issuing 
from  the  sea,  seated  on  a shell  supported  by  two  Tritons,  and  wringing  Iter  tresses  on  her 
shoulder. 

An  a it  is,  her  name  among  the  Persians  and  Cappadocians. 

A s naoriiON ns , Gr.  komiciile.  This  name  was  assigned  to  her  in  consequence  of  her 
baring  afflicted  the  Thessalians  with  a plague,  as  a punishment  for  the  murder  of  Lai's, 
who,  from  the  general  celebrity  of  her  beauty,  had  so  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  women 
of  the  country,  that  they  pierced  her  to  death  with  needles  in  one  of  the  Thessalian  tem- 
ples of  the  goddess. 

Akosia,  Gr.  impious  ; cruel.  (See  Andropbonos.) 

Apaturia,  Gr.  skilled  in  the  arts  of  deception.  (See  Apaturia,  under  Minerva.) 

Aphacite,  her  name  at  Aphaca,  a town  of  Phoenicia,  between  Byblus  and  Heliopolis, 
in  which  she  had  a temple  and  an  oracle. 

Aphbodita,  Gr.  born  from  the  foam  of  the  sea.  The  city  in  which  she  was  particu- 
larly worshipped  in  the  Thebaid  was  Aphroditopolii. 

AposTBornia,  Gr.  the  preserver.  Cadmus  assigned  this  name  to  her  as  the  preserver 
of  lovers. 

Appias,  from  a temple  erected  to  her,  in  common  with  four  other  divinities,  near  the 
Appian  toad  at  Rome. 

Akchitis,  her  name  among  the  Assyrians. 

Area,  Gr.  from  her  being  sometimes  represented  armed  like  Mars ; especially  at 
Sparta. 

Argynnis,  from  Argynnus.  a favourite  of  Agamemnon,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Ce- 
phissus,  that  river  being  sacred  to  the  Graces  ; or  from  a temple  which  Agamemnon  dedi- 
cated to  Venus,  under  the  name  of  Venus  Argynnis. 

Armata,  Lat.  armed.  (See  Area,  above.) 

Artimpasa,  the  Venus  Urania  of  the  Scythians. 

Astarte,  her  name  among  the  Syrians. 

Aurea,  Lat.  golden ; in  reference  to  her  beauty  : a name  alto  of  the  goddess  Fortune. 

Barbata,  Lat.  bearded;  hairy.  This  name  was  derived  from  her  having  restored  to 
the  women  of  Rome  the  hair  of  which  they  had,  during  a direful  malady,  been  deprived. 

Basilba,  Gr.  queen. 

Basilissa,  her  name  among  the  Tarentines. 

Byblia,  from  Byblus,  a town  of  Syria. 

C ALVA , Lat.  bald ; a name  under  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Rome  in  consequence  of 
the  women  having  cut  oS  their  hair  to  make  bowstrings  for  their  husbandi. 

Candarena,  from  Candara,  a town  of  Paphlagonia.  < 

Clcacisa,  Gr.  listening ; hearing  petitions.  The  name  under  which  a statue  was  raised 
to  her  in  the  spot  where  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines. 

Cnidi a,  from  Cnidus,  a town  of  Caria,  in  which  was  one  of  her  celebrated  statues  by 
Praxiteles. 

Co  Lena  , from  her  temple  at  Cola,  a town  near  Sardis. 

Colia  de  or  Co li  as,  from  Colias  (now  Agio  Nicolo),  a promontory  of  that  name  on  the 
coast  of  Attica. 

CvratA,  from  the  island  Cyprus,  which  was  particularly  sacred  to  her. 

Cytherla,  from  Cythera,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  in  which  the  worship  of 
Venus  is  supposed  to  have  been  more  ancient  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

Derceto,  the  Venus  of  the  Phoenicians. 

Despoim,  Gr.  queen.  (See  Despoina,  under  Ceres  and  Proserpine.) 

Dxxicreoetic,  from  a merchant  of  the  name  of  Uexiereonlus,  who,  in  gratitude  fc* 
CL  Man.  K 
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the  id  vice  which  he  received  from  Venus  in  Cyprus,  with  respect  to  the  expediency  of 
supplying  his  vessel  with  water,  erected  a statue  to  her. 

Dionea,  from  her  mother  Dione.  Venus  Dionea  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
Diana  Artemis. 

DonrrtDE,  Gr.  propitiated  by  gift* ; one  of  her  names  at  Cnidus,  a town  of  Daria,  in 
Can  a. 

Elephantine,  her  name  at  Elephantit,  a town  in  Upper  Egypt. 

Eucofis,  Gr.  having  black  or  beautiful  eye*. 

Epipontia,  Gr.  born  from  the  tea, 

Epithagia,  Gr.  seated  on  a goat.  Theseus  being  desired  by  the  oracle  to  take  Venus 
as  his  guide  in  his  voyage  to  Colchis,  suddenly  perceived  a female  transformed  into  a 
goat,  and  as  immediately  sacrificed  it  to  the  goddess.  Venus,  under  tliis  epithet,  is  repre- 
sented sitting  upon  a tea-goat. 

Ebtcina,  from  her  temple  on  Mount  Eryx,  in  Sicily. 

Etaira,  Gr.  miitrest. 

Euplea,  one  of  her  names  at  Cnidus.  (See  Cnidia,  above.) 

ExoPOLts,  Gr.  her  name  at  Athens,  from  her  statue  being  without  the  walls  of  the 
city. 

FRtGA,  her  name  among  the  Saxons. 

FRUor,  ) Lat.  honest,  or  frugal. 

Fruta,  J 

Frutis  ; this  is  supposed  to  be  a corruption  of  the  term  Aphrodita.  (See  Apbrodita, 
above.) 

Genetrix,  Lat.  mother : under  this  name  Julius  Caesar  built  a temple  to  her  at  Rome. 

Goloia,  from  G olgos,  a small  town  of  Cyprus. 

HippoLVTEt  a ; a temple  was  consecrated  to  her  under  this  name  by  Phmdra,  when  ena- 
moured of  Hippolytus. 

Hortensis,  Lat.  worshipped  in  ( horti ) gardens. 

HosptTA,  a name  under  which  a temple  was  built  to  her  honour  at  Memphis. 

Idalia,  from  Idalium,  a town  of  Cyprus. 

Iona,  or  Dove  : under  this  name  she  had  joint  rites  with  Jupiter  at  Dodona. 

Junonia  : there  was  a very  ancient  statue  called  Venus  Junonia  in  Laconia. 

Lidentia,  ) Lat. : some  suppose  that  to  this  goddess  girls,  being  arrived  at  yean  of 

Libentina,  ) discretion,  consecrated  the  toys  of  their  childhood. 

Libitina,  Lat.  from  her  presiding  over  tepulehret. 

Limnesia,  Gr.  expressive  of  her  being  born  from  the  tea. 

Lubentina.  (See  Libentina,  above.) 

Maoada,  a name  under  which  she  had  a celebrated  temple  in  Lower  Saxony,  which 
was  held  in  particular  veneration  by  the  Huns  and  Vandals. 

Marina,  Lat.  as  bom  from  (mare)  the  sea. 

Mariana,  her  name  among  the  Sarmatians. 

M a sect  a,  Lat.  bold;  matculinc:  a name  also  of  the  goddess  Fortune. 

Mechanites,  Gr.  contriver • 

Melissa,  her  name  among  the  people  of  the  East. 

Mithras  ; this  was  supposed  by  Herodotus  to  be  the  Venus  Urania  of  the  Persians. 
(See  Mithras,  under  the  names  of  Apollo.) 

Monrno,  a name  under  which  she  was  represented  at  Sparta,  veiled,  and  with  chain i 
on  her  feet. 

Mylitta.  (Sec  Melissa,  above.) 

Myktia,  Gr.  the  myrtle  being  sacred  to  her. 
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Nanea,  a goddess  wonhipped  at  Elymais,  in  Persia,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Elymean  Venus.  She  is  also  confounded  with  Cybele  and  Diana  Anaitie. 

Nephtbs,  an  Egyptian  name. 

Nicofhore,  Gr.  bringing  victory ; a military  appellation.  (See  Armata,  Area,  above, 
and  Victrix,  below.) 

Oscava,  the  Venus  ,Uraniaofthe  Gauls,  and  of  the  Phoenicians. 

Pandemia,  Gr.  expressive  of  her  groat  power  over  the  affections  of  all  people;  or,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  heavenly  Venus. 

Pafhia,  from  Paphos,  in  Cyprus : this  town  derived  its  name  from  Paphos,  the  son  of 
Pygmalion  and  of  a woman  who  is  described  as  having  been  originally  an  ivory  statue. 
(See  story  of  Pygmalion,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  x.) 

Pelagia,  Gr.  sea-born. 

Pbbibasia,  Gr.  walking  about. 

Phila,  Gr.  amiable. 

Philommeides,  Gr.  laughter-loving. 

Pontia,  ) - . 

J Gr.  sea-born. 

Fontocenia,  ) 

Praxis,  her  name  at  Megan. 

Psithyuos  : also  a name  of  Cupid. 

PtaixEA,  the  name  under  wliicb  she  was  worshipped  in  Gallia  Narbuncnsis. 
Ptthiomice. 

Salioenia,  Gr.  sea-bora. 

Specclatbix,  Lat.  the  spectatress ; her  name  in  a temple  erected  to  hei  by  Phaedra, 
whence  the  queen  beheld  Hippolytus  performing  his  martial  exercises. 

Stxippasa,  her  name  in  Scythia. 

StMMAcaiA,  Gr.  the  auxiliary  ; one  of  her  warlike  appellations. 

Talents,  the  Greek  term  for  the  Egyptian  Sephtke. 

I anais,  a name  under  which  she  was  worshipped  by  the  Armenians  and  Persians  in  the 
district  Tanaitis,  near  the  river  Cyrus  in  Persia. 

Teleasicama,  Gr.  presiding  over  marriages. 

Tualassia,  Gr.  sea-bom  ; the  name  at  Corinth  of  the  divinity  Thalassia  (the  sea),  as 
mother  of  Venus. 

Tbitonia,  a name  under  which  the  Tritons  worshipped  her. 

Urania,  Gr.  celestial  or  heavenly.  The  Paphians  fable  that,  at  one  of  her  feasts,  she 
fell  from  heaven  in  the  form  of  a star. 

Verticordia,  Lat.  turning  hearts  ; one  of  her  epithets  among  the  Romans. 

Victrix,  Lat.  the  victorious  ; the  Nicophore  and  Symmackia  of  the  Greeks. 

Vitbix,  Lat.  ss  forming  unions. 

Zephtria,  from  Zephyrum,  a promontory  of  Cyprus. 

Zebyntbia,  from  Zerynthus,  a town  of  Samothracia. 

Among  the  epithets  applied  by  Homer  and  Virgil  to  Venus  arc  : — 

Queen  of  love,  U.  ii.  90S. 

Golden  Venus,  in.  94. 

Laughter-loving  dame,  ib.  476. 

Paphiau  queen,  ib.  513. 

Goddess  of  the  smiles  and  loves,  ib.  521. 

Quern  of  pleasures , iv.  14. 

Utarcnly  Venus,  v.  385. 

Tender  drone,  ib.  413. 

Jove’s  daughter,  ib.  433. 

Love's  bright  queen,  ib.  461. 
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Cyprian  quit*.  11.  »•  510. 

Hoys  Venur,  ib.  557. 

Mother  of  the  smiles  and  loves,  xiv.  218. 

Cyprian  goddess,  ib.  2153. 

Jove’s  Cyprian  daughter,  xxi.  480. 

Fear -hair'd  queen  of  love,  Od.  viii.  320. 

Diontran,  JEn.  iii.  29. 

Love’s  fair  goddess,  viii.  480. 

[Sec  article  .Egypt  for  further  remark*  on  thi*  goddess.] 

994.]  IDA.  A mountain  of  Mysia  (so  called  from  Ida,  a Cretan  nymph),  in  Asia 
Minor,  or  rather  a chain  of  mountains,  extending  from  Zeleia,  on  the  Bouth  of  the  territory 
of  Cyxicus,  to  Lectura,  the  utmost  promontory  of  Troaa.  It  was  the  source  of  many  rivers, 
as  the  Simois,  Scamander.  Esopus,  G rani  cub,  fee.  and  was  so  remarkable  for  its  fertility, 
for  a care  of  singular  beauty,  and  for  the  extensive  view  which  it  commanded,  that  it 
was,  according  to  Homer,  the  favourite  resort  of  the  gods.  Its  top  was  called  Gararus,  or 
G argara,  and  was  celebrated  by  the  poets  for  the  judgment  of  Paris  (see  Juno).  1 he  ldaran 
ilactyli  here  also  exercised  their  skill  in  working  in  iron  ; an  art  in  which  they  bad  been 
instructed  by  Cybele,  the  guardian  goddess  of  tire  mountain. 

« The  description  given  by  Homer  of  Mount  Ida  corresponds  with  its  present 
state  ; for  its  many  summits  are  still  covered  with  pine  trees,  and  it  abounds  with  foun- 
tains. In  a journey  which  we  made  over  part  of  it  by  night,  the  constant  howling  of 
jackals,  and  frequent  brushing  of  wild  beasts  through  the  thickets,  with  the  perpetual 
murmuring  of  rills,  supplied  by  a constant  succession  of  springs,  gave  us  a very  lively  idea 
of  the  rites  of  Cybele ; for  her  celebrities  used  to  be  carried  on  at  the  same  late  season  in 
these  high  woods,  amid  the  noises  and  wild  scenery  above-mentioned.”  (Wood's  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Troad.) 

996.]  ARCHILOCHUS.  > Sons  of  Antenor ; the  constant  attendants  of  Eneas.  Archi- 

996.]  ACAMAS.  ) loebus  was  killed  by  Ajax  (II.  xiv.  642.)  In  reference  to 

Acamas.  (See  Neamas,  II.  xvi.  410.) 

998.]  ZELEIA.  A town  of  Troas,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  on  the  bonks  of  the 
Esepus,  sacred  to  Apollo.  (See  II.  iv.  134.) 

1000. ]  ESEPUS.  A river  of  Mysia,  falling  into  the  Propontis  (sea  of  Marmora), 
which  constitutes  the  boundary  of  Troas  and  Mysia. 

1001. ]  PANDARUS.  A son  of  Lycaon  (see  Lycaon,  II.  v.  246.)  He  was  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  chiefs  that  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans,  and  led  the  allies 
of  Zeleia  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Esepus  to  the  war.  He  ia  described  (II.  v.  244,  fee.) 
as  having  left  his  horses  and  chariot  in  Lycia,  and  repaired  to  Troy  on  foot.  He  was  so 
dexterous  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  that  Homer  supposes  he  received  his  bow  and  arrows  from 
Apollo.  He  was  killed  by  Diomed  (II.  v.  360.)  It  may  be  asked  why  Pandarua  is 
said  to  have  led  the  Trojans,  when,  in  II.  v.  126,  lie  is  called  “ the  leader  of  the  Lycian 
band.”  This  difficulty  Eustathius  attempts  to  remove,  by  supposing  that  the  district  of 
Zeleia  was  termed  “ Lycia,"  and  had  been  colonised  by  Lycians.  Both  Lycians  and 
Trojans  are  said  to  have  been  of  Cretan  origin  ; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  por- 
tion of  the  former  may  have  settled  with  the  Cretans  under  Teucer,  in  the  Troas. 

1004.]  APESUS,  or  FESUS.  A town  between  Lampsacus  and  Parium,  on  the  Pro- 
pontis. 

1004.]  ADRESTIA,  or  ADRASTIA.  A town  on  the  Propontis,  founded  by  Adras- 
tus,  son  of  Merops,  who  therein  erected  a temple  to  the  goddess  Fortune.  It  also  became 
celebrated  for  an  oracle  of  Apollo.  Homer  seems  to  consider  this  dty  the  same  with  the 
celebrated  Mysiau  town  Parium,  which  derived  its  name  from  Parus,  the  sou  of  Jasou. 

FORTUNE.]  A divinity  who  was  believed  to  preside  over  events,  and  to  distribute 
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good  and  evil  to  mankind  according  to  lier  capricious  will.  As  she  is  not  enumerated 
among  the  divinities  of  Hesiod,  it  is  probable  that  her  worship  was  not  established  in  his 
time.  Pindar  is  the  earliest  writer  by  whom  it  is  mentioned  ; and  he  classes  her  with  the 
Pares.  She  was  considered  originally  the  same  as  Destiny,  bat  was  afterwards  very  « 
generally  adored  throughout  Greece,  where,  as  also  at  Rome,  numerous  altars  and  statues 
were  dedicated  to  her  honour.  Her  most  magnificent  temples  in  Rome  (whither  tier 
worship  was  brought  from  Antium  by  Tullus  Hostilius)  were  those  of  Equestrian  For- 
tune. of  Fortnna  Virilis  (see  Virilia,  below),  of  Fortune  Muliebris  (see  Muliebris,  below), 
of  Fortuna  Bona  and  Mala  (see  Bona  and  Mala,  below),  and  that  built  of  white  marble 
by  Nero.  She  was  also  worshipped  in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  but  particularly 
at  Preoeste  and  Antium.  The  inhabitants  of  the  latter  place  adored  two  Fortunes  ( For- 
tuner  Gemmae),  said  to  have  been  two  sisters,  who  anciently  delivered  oracles  by  the  sea- 
shore, and  who  from  their  having  been  usually  consulted  by  lot,  acquired  likewise  the 
name  of  the  Lots  of  Antium. 

Fortune  is  described  by  the  poets  as  blind  (see  Cieca,  below),  and  with  wings  on  lier 
feet,  one  of  which  is  placed  upon  a wheel,  and  the  other  suspended  in  the  air.  The  most 
ancient  statue  of  this  goddess  was  that  erected  by  Bupalus  at  Smyrna,  where  she  appears 
with  the  polar  star  on  her  head  : sometimes  instead  of  the  star,  ahe  hat  a sun  nnd  a cres- 
cent, and  holds  in  her  hand  a helm,  to  signify  that  chance  governs  all  things.  Sometimes, 
too,  she  rests  one  foot  on  the  prow  of  a vessel,  as  equally  powerful  by  sea  and  land.  On 
the  medals  of  the  Reman  emperors  she  appears  with  a variety  of  attributes ; on  a coin  of 
the  reign  of  Adrian,  as  Fortuna  Aurea  (see  Aurea,  below),  she  is  represented  at  a beautiful 
woman,  reclining  on  a couch,  with  a rudder  at  her  feet ; on  one  of  Antoninus  Pius,  as  For- 
tuna < Ibsequens  (see  Obsequens,  below),  she  is  standing,  resting  her  right  hand  on  a rod- 
der, and  bearing  in  her  left  a cornucopia ; on  a medal  of  Commodes,  as  Fortuna  Manens 
(see  Manens,  below),  site  is  characterised  as  a Roman  matron,  seated,  having  a cornu- 
copia in  her  left  hand,  and  with  her  right  holding  a horse  by  the  bridle  ; on  the  reverse 
of  one  of  Geta,  with  the  inscription  Milylene,  she  is  represented  holding  in  her  right 
hand  the  rudder  of  a ship,  and  in  her  left  a cornucopia  with  a bunch  of  grapes ; as  Victo- 
rious Fortune,  she  leans  on  a rudder,  and  bears  a laurel  branch  ; as  Fortuna  Bona,  site  is 
seated,  resting  her  right  arm  on  a wheel,  or  a celestial  globe  (its  perpetual  motion  being 
symbolical  of  her  inconstancy),  and  having  in  her  left  hand  a cornucopia.  Pausanias 
describes  a statue  of  this  goddess  at  AEgina  as  holding  a cornucopia,  and  as  having  near  it 
a winged  Cupid,  indicating  that,  in  love,  good  fortune  is  superior  to  all  other  advantages. 
Fortuna  Mala  appears  ss  a woman  exposed  in  a shattered  vessel  to  the  fnry  of  the  winds 
and  waves.  The  modern  representations  of  Fortune  are  various ; sometimes  she  is  placed 
on  a globe  filled  with  air,  riding  on  an  ostrich,  or  seated  on  a throne,  borne  along  by  the 
winds,  with  a magic  wand  in  her  hand,  preceded  by  Necessity  and  Security,  and  followed 
by  Riches,  Poverty,  Slavery,  Despotism,  he. 

Among  the  appellations  of  Fortune  are  the  following  : — 

Amtxx,  or  Antias,  her  name  at  Antrum,  a town  of  the  Volsci.  (See  Hor.Ode  i.  35.) 

Aurea,  Lai.  golden;  p ropitious. 

Bona,  Lat.  good  ; her  name  in  the  capital. 

Brevis,  or  Parva,  Lat.  of  short  duration. 

C*ca,  Lat.  the  blind  goddess. 

Eqcistra,  Lat.  one  of  her  statues  at  Rome. 

Ho  jus,  Lat.  one  of  her  names  at  Rome. 

Mala,  Lat.  evil;  one  of  her  names  at  Rome. 

Masimosa,  Lat.  ouc  of  her  names  at  Rome. 

Mamt.vs,  Lat.  permanent. 
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MA»cuLx,Lat.  bohl ; masculine. 

Muliebris,  Lat. ; she  was  worshipped  under  this  name  at  Rome  by  matrons  only. 
No  person  who  bad  not  been  once  married  was  allowed  to  approach  the  statue  of  lortuna 
Muliebris  in  the  Via  Latina. 

Obsequeks,  Lat.  propitious. 

Pharofolis,  Gr.  guardian  of  cities. 

P rarest i na  Dea,  Lat.  goddess  of  Preneste. 

Primigeria,  Lat.  as  adhering  to  man  from  his  birth. 

Redo  x,  Lat.  her  name  when  invoked  for  safe  return  home. 

Respicixrs,  Lat.  favourable. 

Tyciie,  her  general  name  in  Greece. 

Vertens,  Lat.  turning. 

Virilis,  Lat.  manly : under  tliia  name  she  was  worshipped  at  Route,  with  pucalor 
Hies,  by  women, on  the  first  of  April. 

Viscata,  Lat.  slippery  as  (viscus)  birdlime. 

VoLucnia,  Lit.  sri/'t;  flying. 

1005.]  TEREiE.  A mountain  and  country  in  the  district  of  Cyzicum. 

1005.]  PITYEA.  A town  of  Asia  Minor,  between  Parium  and  Priapus. 

100T.]  AMPHIUS.  } Sons  °f  'he  soothsayer  Mcrops,  a native  of  Percote  (•« 

1007.]  ADRASTUS.  J Percote):  they  were  powerful  allies  of  Troy,  and  were  leaden 
of  the  troops  of  Apcsus,  Adrastia,  Terex,  and  Pityea : the  certainty  of  their  death  in  the 
war  was  foreknown  to  Mcrops ; but  they  were  not  to  be  deterred  from  joining  the  conflict, 
and  were  killed  by  Diomed  (II.  xi.  430.)  Clite,  the  daughter  of  Merops,  was  married  to 
Cyzicus,  king  of  the  island  of  Cyzicum.  (See  Argo.) 

1012. — Practius'  stream.']  A river  of  Asia  Minor,  discharging  itself  into  the  Hellespont : 
on  its  banks  was  the  town  Praclium. 

1012. ]  PERCOTE,  or  PERCOPE.  A town  on  the  Hellespont,  between  Abydos  and 
Lampsacus,  which  afforded  assistance  to  Priam  during  the  Trojan  war.  Lampsncus 
(now  Lamsaki)  was  sacred  to  the  god  Priapus. 

1013. ]  SESTOS.  A town  of  Thrace  (now  Zeminio),  on  the  European  shore  of  the 
Hellespont,  immediately  opposite  to  Abydos  on  that  of  Asia.  It  is  celebrated,  in  fable,  as 
having  been  the  birth-place  of  Hero,  the  mistress  of  Leander  (thence  called  Sestias) ; and, 
in  history,  for  the  bridge  of  boats,  by  which  Xerxes  united  tlie  two  towns. 

Hero  and  Leander.]  Hero  was  a priestess  of  Venus,  of  whom  Leander,  a native  of 
Abydos,  became  so  enamoured  during  her  oificiation  at  one  of  the  feasts  of  the  goddess, 
that,  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  seeing  her,  he  swam  nightly  across  the  Hellespont,  while 
she  directed  his  course  by  a burning  torch,  which  she  held  on  the  top  of  a high  tower. 
This  succeeded  for  some  time  , but  the  visits  of  Leander  haring  been  interrupted  fur  sevai 
days  by  the  agitated  state  of  the  sea,  he  became  so  impatient,  that  he  committed  himself 
to  the  waves,  and  was  drowned.  Hero,  on  this  catastrophe,  threw  herself  from  her  tower 
into  the  sea.  In  some  of  the  medals  of  the  reigns  of  Caracalla,  and  Alexander  Severn!, 
Leander  is  seen,  preceded  by  a flying  cupid  with  a torch  in  his  hand.  (See  Georgic  iii. 
403 — 114,  and  Fawkes'  translation  of  the  poem  of  Musreus.) 

1013. ]  AI1YDOS  (now  Nagara).  A town  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  Sestos  in  Euro|«‘. 
(See  Sestos.) 

1014. ]  AR1SBA.  A town  of  Asia  Minor,  near  Abydos  and  I-ampsacus,  in  Troas.  It 
was  originally  a colony  of  Mitylcnians  ; was  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  A sill!  Hyrtacidcs; 
and  was  destroyed  by  the  Trojans  before  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks.  (See  .F.n.  ix.  350.) 

1015. ]  ASIUS  IIYIITACIDES.  A Trojan,  son  of  llyrtacus,  to  whom,  after  death, 
the  Trojans  paid  divine  honours.  11c  was  the  liadcr  of  the  Trojan  allies  from  Sestos  anti 
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A by  do',  and  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  had  several  small  chapels  in  the  plain, 
watered  by  the  river  Caystcr.  He  derived  the  appellation  of  Hyrtacides  from  his 
father  Hyrlacus,  and  was  killed  by  Idomeneus  ( 11.  xiii.  500.) 

1019.]  PELASGI.  The  Pelasgi  were  tire  most  powerful  of  the  various  hordes,  who, 
in  early  ages,  overran  Greece.  The  princes  derived  from  this  origin  occupied  not  only 
the  northern  parts  of  Greece,  together  with  Macedonia  and  Epirus ; but,  at  a future 
period,  Pelopounesus  was  termed  Apia  from  Apis,  a Pelasgian  chief,  who  crossed  the 
Corinthian  gulf  from  -Ttulia.  Hence  Pelasgia  was  once  a general  name  of  Greece.  (See 
Mitford,  G.  H.  c.  i.  § * I.)  The  Pelasgian  name,  from  the  estensive  and  wide  migration 
of  tbe  Pelasgi,  may  be  traced  in  Asia,  in  the  islands,  and  even  in  Italy. 

The  Pelasgians  mentioned  in  this  line  are  the  inhabitants  of  Larissa,  a town  of  Tbrace, 
built  by  such  of  tbe  Pelasgi  as  were  driven  from  Thessaly.  Homer  enumerates  them 
among  the  othrr  Thracian  allies  of  Priam  ; vis.  the  Cicones,  Preones,  &c. 

1019.]  LARISSA.  A city  of  Thrace,  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Lethus.  (See  the 
preceding  paragraph.) 

1021.]  HIPPOTHOUS.  Tbe  eon  of  Lethus.  He  was  brother  of  Pylens,  and  leader, 
with  him,  of  the  Pelasgic  Trojan  allies.  He  was  killed  by  Ajax  (II.  xvii.  335.) 

1021. ]  PYLEUS.  Leader  with  Hippothous  of  the  Pelasgic  Trojan  allies.  He  was 
killed  by  Achilles. 

1022. ]  ACAMAS.  A Thracian,  son  of  Eussorus,  one  of  the  leaders,  with  Pyrous,  of 
the  Thracian  auxiliaries  of  Priam,  whose  form  was  assumed  by  Mars.  (II.  v.  563.) 
His  sister  Ainete  was  the  mother  of  Cyzicus.  (See  Cyricus.)  He  was  killed  by  Ajax 
(II.  vi.  9.) 

1022. ]  PYROUS,  or  PIRUS.  A son  of  Imbrasus,  one  of  the  Thracian  auxiliaries  of 
Priam.  He  dwelt  at  Enos,  a city  of  Thrace,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus.  In  II.  iv.  597. 
be  kills  Dimes,  and  himself  falls  by  tbe  hand  of  Those  (II.  iv.  613.) 

1023. ]  THRACIA.  Thrace  (so  called,  either  from  Thrax,  the  son  of  ita  tutelar  deity, 
Mars,  and  Nerea,  or  from  Thracia,  the  daughter  of  the  same  god)  was  situated  east  of 
Macedonia ; and  though  a barbarous  country  in  the  interior,  had  many  Greek  colonies  on 
tbe  coast.  It  was  separated  from  Macedonia,  on  the  west,  by  the  Strymon,  and  the  ridge 
of  Mounts  Pangmus  and  Rhodope ; from  Mcesia,  on  the  north,  by  Mount  Hmui ; and  on 
the  east  and  south  were  the  Euxine  and  Aegean  seas.  Upon  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Thrace,  Mitford,  in  his  History  of  Greece,  chap.  i.  sect.  4.  observes : “ It  appears,  from  a 
strong  concurrence  of  circumstances  recorded  by  ancient  writers,  that  the  early  inhabitants 
of  Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  and  Greece,  were  the  same  people.  The  Leleges,  Cauconea,  and 
Pelasgians,  enumerated  by  Homer  among  the  Asiatic  nations,  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  as 
the  principal  names  among  those,  whom  at  the  same  time  ho  calls  barbarians,  who  in  earliest 
times  occupied  Greece.  HomeT  speaks  of  tbe  Thracian  Thamyris  contending  in  song 
with  the  Muses  in  Peloponnesus.  But  tbe  Muses  themselves,  according  to  Hesiod,  were 
of  Pieria,  which,  till  it  became  incorporated  with  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  was  esteemed 
a Thracian  province ; and  the  whole  Tliracian  people  were,  by  some  ancient  writers, 
included  within  tbe  Ionian  name  ; the  general  name,  with  all  the  orientals,  for  tbe  Greek 
nation.  Herodotus  asserts  that  the  ancient  hymns  sung  at  the  festival  of  Apollo  at  Delos, 
were  composed  by  Olen,  a Lycian  ; and  Pausnnias  says,  that  the  hymns  of  Olen,  the 
Lycian,  were  the  oldest  known  to  the  Greeks ; and  that  Olen,  the  Hyperborean,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  same  person,  was  the  inventor  of  the  Grecian  hexameter  verse. 
It  seems  a necessary  inference  that  the  language  both  of  Thrace  and  of  Lycia  was  Greek. 
The  hymns  of  Thamyris  and  Orpheus  were  admired  for  singular  sweetness  even  in  Plato's 
time  ; and  the  Thracian  Thamyris,  or  Ttumyras,  Orpheus,  Musa: us,  and  Eumolpus,  with 
tbe  Lycian  Olen,  were  the  acknowledged  fathers  of  Grecian  poetry,  and  reformers  of 
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Grecian  manners  ; those  who,  according  to  Grecian  accounts,  began  that  polish  in  moral*, 
manners,  and  language,  which  in  after  ages  characterised  the  Greek,  and  distinguished 
him  from  the  barbarian.  Olympus,  the  father  of  Grecian  music,  whose  compositions, 
which  Plato  calls  divine,  retained  the  highest  repntation  even  in  Plutarch's  time, 
was  a Phrygian.  In  the  Grecian  mythology  we  find  continual  references  to  Asiatic  an.l 
Thracian  stories  ; and  even  in  the  heroic  ages,  which  followed  the  mystic,  the  Greeks 
and  Asiatics  appear  to  have  communicated  as  kindred  people.  Pelops,  a fugitive  Asiatic 
prince,  acquired  a kingdom  by  marriage  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Bellerophon,  a prince  of 
Corinth,  in  the  same  manner  acquired  the  kingdom  of  Lycia  in  Asia.  Herodotus  remarks 
that  the  Lydian  laws  and  manners,  even  in  his  time,  very  nearly  resembled  the  Grecian  , 
and  the  Lycians  and  Pamphylians  were  so  evidently  of  the  same  race  with  the  Greeks, 
that  he  supposed  them  descendants  of  emigrants  from  Crete,  from  Athens,  and  other  parts 
of  Greece.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Thrace  are  not  distinguished  by  Iloraer  for  that  peculiar 
barbarism  which  afterwards  characterised  them ; apparently,  they  were  upon  a level 
nearly  in  civilisation  with  the  other  people  around  the  Aegean.  But  while  Greece,  pro- 
tected by  barrier  mountains,  and  almost  surrounding  seas,  bad  neither  disturbance  nor 
alarm  but  from  the  petty  contentions  of  its  own  people,  Thrace,  bordering  on  a vast  extent 
of  continent,  the  prolific  nourisher  of  the  fiercest  savages  known  in  history,  had  other 
difficulties  to  combat.  Probably  among  those  general  movements  of  nstions,  those  many 
migrations  and  expulsions  which,  according  to  Strabo,  followed  the  Trojan  times,  the  hordes 
of  the  northern  wilds,  pouring  down  in  irresistible  numbers  from  the  snowy  heights  of 
Hiemus  Rhodope,  overwhelmed  the  civilised  people  of  the  coast,  destroying  many, 
driving  some  to  seek  securer  settlements  elsewhere,  and  reducing  the  rest  by  degrees  to 
their  own  barbarism.”  The  Thracians  under  Acamas  and  Pyrous  arc  probably  European, 
not  Asiatic  Thracians,  as  they  are  mentioned  in  the  same  passage  with  Ciconians  and 
Pteonians,  who  were  European  nations.  The  influence,  or  rattier  dominion  which  Priam 
possessed  on  the  European  side  of  the  Hellespont  (see  11.  xxiv.  085 — 8.),  accounts  for  the 
frequent  mention  of  Thracians  among  the  ansiliaries  of  Troy.  Thus  (11.  iv.  600.)  Pyrous 
is  said  to  have  headed  the  Thracian  troops  from  Alnus  ; others  were  under  the  command  of 
Iphidamas  (II.  xi.  283.) ; and  others  came  to  Troy  from  the  Strymon  (some  suppose  from 
Lydia),  under  the  conduct  of  Rhesus. 

1024. ]  HELLESPONTUS,  or,  the  eta  of  Hellt  (now  the  Dardanelles) ; the  narrow 
strait  between  the  Agean  sea  and  the  Propontis.  It  derived  its  name  from  Helle.  (See 
Leucothca.) 

1025. ]  BOREAS.  The  north  wind.  He  was,  according  to  the  poets,  the  son  of 
A* trams  and  Aurora,  or  of  Heribtea,  the  mother  of  the  stars,  and  was  worshipped  as  a 
deity  under  the  form  of  a winged  child,  with  his  head  enveloped  in  a mantle.  Ovid  repre- 
sents him  with  a stern  and  freezing  countenance,  and  surrounded  by  impenetrable  clouds. 

He  was  said  to  inhabit  the  country  of  Thrace,  and  to  have  married,  first,  Clitoris,  daughter 
of  Arcturus,  and  afterwards  Orilhyia.  (See  Orithyia,  daughter  of  Erecthcus.)  Thunder, 
lightning,  snow,  hail,  tempests,  and  earthquakes,  were  attributed  to  him ; and  the  race  of 
horses  belonging  to  Erichthonius  (see  Erichthonios,  II.  xx.  260.),  famed  for  their 
swiftness,  are  said  on  that  account  to  have  been  his  offspring.  (See  Winds.)  Boreas  was 
sometimes  called  Odhysivs,  from  Odryria  (Thrace);  the  people  south  of  that  country 
always  imagining  the  north  wind  to  blow  from  thence.  (See  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  vi.  for 
story  of  Boreas.) 

1020.]  EUPHEMUS.  Son  of  Treezen.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  Ciconian  auxiliaries 
of  Priam. 

1020.]  CICONIANS.  A people  of  Thrace,  who  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maronca, 

(of  which  place  Bacchus  was  the  tutelar  deity),  and  Mount  Ismarus  (sec  Od.  ix.  41 — 74.) 
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Herodotus  mentions  the  descendants  of  the  Cicones  as  settled  between  the  Hebrus  and  the 

linns 

1027.  — Trarzenian  Cetu.]  Ceus  was  father  of  Troesen,  a king  of  Argolis. 

1028. ]  PYRjECHMES.  King  of  Piconia,  leader  of  the  Pseonian  auxiliaries  of  Priam. 
He  was  killed  by  Patroclus  (II.  xvi.  341.) 

1023. — Ptronian  troops.]  The  Pieonians  (so  called  from  Preon,  the  son  of  Endymion) 
were  a Thracian  nation,  beyond  the  Cicones,  a little  to  the  south.  In  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war  they  dwelt  upon  the  river  A xius,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  A my  don. 

1030. ]  AXIUS  (now  Vardan).  A river  of  Macedonia,  which  rises  in  Mount  Htemus, 
and  MU  into  the  Thermaic  gulf  near  Pella.  The  god  Axius  married  the  nymph  Peribcea, 
daughter  of  Acessamenes,  and  was  father  of  Pelagon,  king  of  Paeonia. 

1031. ]  AMYDON.  A city  of  Pteonia,  on  the  Axius,  which  furnished  Priam  with 
troop*  for  the  Trojan  war. 

1034.]  PAPHLAGONIANS.  The  people  of  Paphlagonia  (now  Penderachia),  one  of 
the  northern  maritime  provinces  of  Asia  Minor. 

1034. ]  PYLA1MENES.  Leader  of  the  Paphlagonian  allies  of  Troy.  He  was  killed 
by  Menelaus  (II.  v.  703.)  A Pylmmcnes,  a Paphlagonian  prince,  is  represented  in  the 
13th  book,  823,  as  attending  on  the  body  of  his  son  Harpalion,  who  had  been  slain  by 
Menelaus.  Some  commentators  have  attempted  to  remove  this  apparent  contradiction  by 
supposing,  that  Pyhemenes  came  to  the  Trojan  war,  attended  by  two  sons,  Pylsmenes 
and  Harpalion  ; and  that  the  elder  ion  is  the  Pyltemenes  who  falls  in  book  v.  705. 

1035. ]  HENETIA.  The  Heneti  were  a people  of  Paphlagpnia,  who  attended  Pyla?- 
mcnes  to  the  war.  Upon  the  death  of  their  leader,  they  are  said  to  have  migrated  under 
Antenor,  first  into  Thrace,  and  thence  into  Italy,  to  the  farthest  recesses  of  tho  Adriatic 
gulf,  where  they  were  clasied  among  the  Ulyrii,  and  were  subsequently  included  under 
that  appellation. 

1036. ]  ERYTHINUS,  or  ERITHINI.  A mountainous  district  of  Paphlagonia. 

1037. ]  CYTORUS.  A mountain  and  town  of  Paphlagonia  : the  mountain  was  cele- 
brated for  its  box -tree* ; and  the  town  was  afterwards  the  principal  port  of  the  Sinopians. 

1038. ]  AEGIALUS.  A maritime  tract  of  Paphlagonia,  with  a village  of  that  name, 
near  the  promontory  Carambi*  (now  Kerempi). 

1038.]  CROMNA.  A town  of  Paphlagonia. 

1030.]  SESAMU8.  A town  on  the  Eutine,  near  the  river  Parthenius. 

1040.]  PARTHENIUS.  A river  of  Paphlagonia,  which  falls  into  the  Euxine,  near 
Sesamum  ; one  of  the  favourite  hannts  of  the  goddess  Diana. 

1042.  — Halizonian  band.]  The  Halizones  were  a people  of  Paphlagonia,  said  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Cbalybes,  who,  when  the  10,000  Greeks  under  Xenophon  passed  in  after- 
times through  their  territury,  acted  with  great  spirit  and  vigour. 

1043. ]  ODIUS.  The  leader  of  the  Halizonian  allies  of  Priam.  He  was  killed  by 
Agamemnon  (11.  v.  51.) 

1043.]  EPISTROPHU8.  Another  of  the  Halizonian  chiefs. 

1045.  — Alybean  mine*.]  Alyba  is  the  same  as  the  district  of  the  Chalybes  or  Halizones 
(see  line  1042.)  The  Chalybean  mines  were  at  one  time  celebrated  for  their  gold,  and  in 
subsequent  periods,  for  iron. 

1046. ]  CHROMIS.  One  of  the  Mysian  chiefs. 

1046. — Mysian  train.]  The  Asiatic  ftlysians  were  of  Thracian  origin,  and  in  the  lime 
of  Homer  their  territory  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  .'Esepus  to  Mount  Olympus, 
and,  in  a northern  direction,  up  to  the  Ascanian  lake.  These  Mysians  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  those  who  were  settled  in  the  district  of  Adramyttium.  Mysians  were  also 
settled  over  various  parts  of  Lydia.  Homer  makes  mention  of  European  Mysians  on  tho 
CL  Man.  3 
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banka  of  the  Danube  (II.  xiii.  7.)  The  Mysiana  were  originally  very  warlike  ; but  th*y 
aubacquently  so  degenerated,  that  their  name  became  proverbial  to  denote  a worthier# 
person.  Such  indeed  was  their  effeminacy,  that  they  were  hired  by  the  Greeks  to  attend 
at  their  funerals  as  mourners. 

They  were  at  one  period  governed  by  monarch*.  The  Asiatic  Mysia  was  anciently 
also  called  Abretana  and  Teuthrania,  from  Teuthraa,  one  of  its  earliest  kings. 

Priapus.]  The  tutelar  deity  of  the  country  was  Priapus  (the  Peor-Apis  of  the  Egyp- 
tians), the  god  who  presided  over  gardens.  His  birth  is,  by  some,  ascribed  to  Venos  and 
Bacchus,  and  by  others  to  the  nymph  Nais  or  Chione.  He  is  often  confounded  with  the 
god  Pan,  and  is  most  generally  represented  as  a Hermes  or  Terminus,  with  the  horns  and 
ears  of  a goat,  and  with  a crown  of  vine  or  laurel  leaves,  surrounded  by  implements  of 
agriculture  and  gardening.  Sometimes  he  is  depicted  with  the  head  of  an  ass  ; and  be 
is  also  seen  holding  a purse  in  his  right  hand,  a hand  bell  in  his  left,  and  with  the  tuft  of 
a cock  upon  his  head  and  under  his  chin. 

The  towns  Lampsacus  and  Priapus  were  sacred  to  him. 

Among  the  appellations  of  Priapus  are  the  following  : — 

Avistupor,  his  name  as  tutelar  deity  of  vineyards  and  gardens,  in  which  his  statues 
were  placed  as  a scarecrow,  with  a sickle. 

Hellesfontiacus,  from  his  birth-place,  Lampsacus,  on  the  Hellespont. 

Mutinus,  Mcto,  or  Mctunvb,  a name  in  one  of  his  temples  at  Rome. 

Orneatvs,  his  name  at  Ornia. 

Typhon,  one  of  his  names  among  the  Egyptians. 

1047.]  ENNOMUS.  A Trojan  prince  and  Mysian  chief,  who  was  skilled  in  augury. 
He  fell  by  Achilles  in  a battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Xanthus. 

1050.]  PHORCYS.  A Phrygian  prince,  son  of  Phenops.  He  was  killed  by  Ajax 
(II.  xvii.  363.) 

1050. ]  ASCANIUS.  One  of  the  Phrygian  chiefs,  son  of  Hippotion.  (See  H.  xiii. 
996.) 

1051.  — Ascanian  Phrygians.]  The  Phrygians  from  Ascania.  There  was  a lake  and 
district  of  that  name,  situated  between  Mysia  and  Phrygia. 

1052. ]  MzEONIA.  A name  given  to  that  part  of  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor,  which  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Tmolus,  and  is  watered  by  the  Pactolus.  Some  consider 
the  Mmonians  as  different  from  tbe  Lydians  ; but  Herodotus  and  Strabo  do  not  distinguish 
them. 

1053. ]  TMOLUS.  A mountain  of  Lydia  (now  Bour-Dag),  sacred  to  Bacchus. 

1054. ]  MESTLES,  or  MESTHLES.  ITwo  of  the  Mseonian  chiefs,  sons  of  Pylasmenes 

1054. ]  ANTIPHUS.  S (or  perhaps  Talaunenes),  king  of  Msonia.  Tb* 

king  of  Paphlagonia  was  of  the  same  name. 

1055. ]  GYGES,  or  GYG.E.  A country  and  lake  of  the  same  name  (now  Coloe),  in 
the  district  of  Sardis,  in  Lydia. 

1056. ]  M.EANDER.  A celebrated  river  of  Asia  Minor  (now  Meinder),  rising  near 
Celarnm,  in  Phrygia,  and  flowing  into  the  Aegean  sea,  near  Miletus,  in  Ionia.  It  was 
remarkable  for  its  innumerable  windings  ; and  is  described  in  fable  as  the  son  of  Oceantu 
and  Terra,  and  ns  father  of  Cyanea,  who,  for  her  insensibility  in  witnessing  without  emo- 
tion the  death  of  a young  man,  who  killed  himself  for  love  of  her  in  her  presence,  was 
metamorphosed  into  a rock.  She  was  mother  of  Caunus  and  Byblis.  (See  Ovid's  Met. 
b.  ix.) 

It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Marsyas,  a small  river  near  the  sources  of  the  Meander,  that 
Apollo  is  said  to  have  flayed  alive  the  musician  of  that  name.  (See  late  of  Marsyas, 
Ovid’s  Met.  b.  vi.) 
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The  word  Maeandcr  U derived  from  the  sinuosity  of  the  river. 

1067.]  MYCALE.  A city  and  promontory  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  to  Samos,  sacred 
to  Jupiter.  It  was  celebrated,  m after-times,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  fleet  by 
the  Grecians,  on  the  same  day  that  Mardonius,  the  commander  of  the  land  forces  of 
Xerxes,  was  defeated  at  Plattea  by  Pausanias  the  Lacedcemonian,  470  U.  C. 

1057. ]  LATMOS.  A mountain  of  Caria  ; the  same  as  Pthiron. 

1058. ]  MILETUS.  A maritime  town  of  Caria,  sacred  to  Diana,  so  called  from  Mile- 
tus, king  of  Caria,  son  of  Apollo  and  Deione  ; the  names  Deionida,  AnactoriarJLctegeu, 
and  Pilhyuta,  being  also  anciently  applied  to  it.  Miletus  was  the  birth-place  of  Thales, 
Anaximenes,  Pittacus,  &c. 

1058. — Carton  throngs.]  The  troops  of  Caria,  a southern  maritime  district  of  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  Trojan  times,  the  Carians  occupied  Miletus,  and  the  neighbouring  places, 
and  seem  to  have  lived  in  scattered  settlements  upon  the  mountainous  ridges  and  pro- 
montories of  the  coast.  When  the  Carians  were  subsequently  ejected  by  the  lonians, 
they  settled  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Mieander.  Caria  was  afterwards  subjugated, 
first  b^  Crosses,  and  then  by  the  Persians. 

1060.]  AMPHIMACHL'S.  One  of  the  Carian  chiefs,  brother  to  Naustes.  He  was 
killed  by  Achilles. 

1060.]  NAUSTES.  A Carian  chief  and  soothsayer,  brother  to  Amphimachus. 

1069.]  GLAUCUS.  The  son  of  Hippolocbus,  and  grandson  of  Bellerophon  (see  Bel- 
lerophon).  He  was,  with  Sarpedon,  leader  of  the  Lycian  auxiliaries  of  king  Priam. 
Upon  the  discovery  made  on  the  field  of  battle  by  him  and  Diomed,  that  their  grand- 
fathers, Bellerophon,  king  of  Ephyre  or  Corinth,  and  (Eneus,  king  of  /Etolia,  had  been 
remarkable  for  their  friendship,  they  mutually  agreed  to  exchange  their  armour,  that  of 
Glaucus  being  of  “ gold  divinely  wrought,”  and  that  of  Diomed  of  " brass  of  mean 
device.”  Hence  the  proverb,  “ It  is  an  exchange  of  Glaucus  and  Diomed,”  to  denote 
inequality  of  gifts  or  of  things  bartered.  He  was  killed  by  Ajax. 

1069. ]  SARPEDON.  There  aro  three  sons  of  Jupiter  of  this  name  : the  son  of  Europa 
(sec  Europa)  ; the  son  of  Laodamis,  the  daughter  of  Bellerophon ; and  the  son  of  the 
nymph  Lardane.  They  are  often  confounded  by  mythologists  ; but  it  is  the  more  received 
opinion  that  the  son  of  Laodamia  was  the  king  of  Lycia,  and  leader,  with  Glaucus, 
of  the  Lycian  auxiliaries  of  Priam.  The  character  of  Sarpedon  is  represented  as  the  most 
faultless  and  amiable  in  the  Iliad.  He  was  by  birth  superior  to  all  the  chiefs  of  cither 
side ; and  his  valour,  prudence,  and  eloquence,  corresponded  with  his  descent.  The 
account  of  his  conflict  with  Patroclus  ; the  concern  of  Jupiter  at  his  perilous  situation  ; 
the  deliberation  of  the  god  whether  he  should  avert  the  hostile  decrees  of  fate  . and  the 
subsequent  description  of  his  death  (II.  xvi.  595.],  and  its  accompanying  particulars,  arc 
among  the  most  striking  of  the  episodes  of  the  Iliad. 

1070. ]  LYCIA,  more  anciently  Milytu.  A southern  maritime  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
between  Caria  and  Famphylia.  The  history  of  the  Lycians,  as  far  as  relates  to  Homer, 
is  scanty  and  indefinite.  Lycia  seems  to  have  been  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Solymi 
(see  Solymi,  II.  vi.  237.),  from  whom  a considerable  portion  of  their  territory  was  wrested 
by  some  Cretan  colonists,  called  Termilae,  under  Sarpedon,  the  brother  of  Minos  : hence 
probably  Herodotus  affirms,  that  the  Lycians  were  of  Cretan  origin.  With  the  Lycians 
were  mingled  the  Carians  and  Leleges,  of  Pelasgic  race.  Several  Greeks  also  settled  in 
this  district ; among  whom  was  Bellerophon,  the  Corinthian,  a descendant  of  Sisyphus. 
Bellerophon  and  his  son  Isander  are  represented  by  Homer  (II.  vi.  227.)  as  having 
encountered  the  Solymi,  who  were  compelled  to  fly  to  the  more  mountainous  region, 
thence  termed  “ the  Mountains  of  the  Solymi.”  (See  Od.  v.  362.)  These  mountains  are, 
by  most  writers,  placed  in  Pisidia ; whence  it  appears  that  the  ancient  boundaries  of 
Lycia  were  very  extensive,  and  comprised  a considerable  portion  of  the  maritime  district 
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of  Pisidia,  reaching  even  to  Cilicia.  Lycia  ii  said  to  hare  derived  its  name  from  Lycus 
(the  Athenian,  son  of  Pandion),  who  settled  there  at  the  time  when  it  was  under  the  rale 
of  the  Termihc.  The  Lyciana  remained,  after  the  Trojan  times,  free  and  independent, 
even  during  the  rule  of  die  Lydians  ; but  they  were  subsequently  reduced  by  Harpagui 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Persian  monarch  Cyrus.  (See  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  vi.  for  the  tmt- 
formation  of  die  Lycian  peasants  into  frogs.) 

1071.]  XANTHUS.  A river  of  Lycia,  more  anciendy  called  Sirbet. 
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9. — Pigmy  nation*.]  The  Py  grand  were  a fabulous  people,  whose  residence  is  indis- 
criminately placed  in  Thrace,  in  India,  and  in  Ethiopia,  and  who  were  of  so  diminutive  a 
axe,  that  the  stature  of  their  men  is  said  never  to  have  exceeded  an  inch,  or  at  the  most 
a foot.  The  women  arrived  at  maturity  at  three  yean  of  age,  and  at  eight  were  considered 
old.  Tbeir  houses  and  cities  were  built  of  egg-shells,  and  their  country  dwellings  con- 
sisted of  holes,  which  they  formed  for  themselves  in  the  earth.  They  used  hatchets  to 
reap  their  com ; and  the  operation  was  one  of  much  labour  to  them.  Hercules  was 
assailed  by  these  little  creatures,  while  asleep,  after  the  defeat  of  the  giant  Antaeus : on 
awaking,  he  found  one  party  endeavouring  to  secure  his  feet,  while  others  were  mounting 
npon  his  body,  and  the  queen,  with  the  flower  of  her  army,  was  attacking  his  head.  The 
hero  laughed  at  their  ridiculous  assaults,  and  enveloping  his  enemies  in  his  lion’s  skin, 
carried  them  to  Eurystheus.  The  Pigmies  were,  nevertheless,  of  a warlike  spirit : they 
were  engaged  in  perpetual  conflicts  with  the  cranes,  who  came  annually  from  Scythia  to 
invade  their  territories,  and  whom,  mounted  on  partridges,  rams,  and  goats,  proportioned 
to  their  site,  they  valiantly  encountered  and  repulsed.  The  traditions  relative  to  the 
Pigmies  are  supposed  to  have  originated  from  the  Greeks,  who  probably  invented  the 
fable  of  a race  of  dwarfs  as  a contrast  to  the  giants,  in  whose  existence  they  believed. 
They  derived  the  idea  of  the  fiction  from  the  Pechinians,  a diminutive  people  of  Ethiopia, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  in  bodies  to  drive  from  tbeir  fields  the  flocks  of  cranes 
which,  in  their  yearly  migrations,  used  to  molest  their  territories.  The  Nubians  are  still 
remarkable  for  the  shortness  of  their  stature.  Gerana,  queen  of  the  Pigmies,  was  said 
to  have  been  transformed  into  a crane,  and  to  have  headed  these  birds  in  their  attacks 
upon  her  former  subject*  (her  name  signifying  crane  in  Greek).  She  was  a beautiful 
woman,  but  of  so  ferocious  a character,  that  she  was  not  suffered  to  educate  her  son,  lest 
she  should  communicate  to  him  a similar  disposition.  Many  ancient  writers  have  men- 
tioned the  Pigmies  in  imitation  of  Homer,  who  compares  the  Trojans  assailing  the  Greeks 
to  the  cranes  darting  upon  the  Pigmies  ; but  who  appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
fables  relative  to  their  dwarfish  size. 


15.]  NOTUS.  The  south  wind.  (See  Auster.) 

86.]  PARIS.  The  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  Hecuba  dreamt,  during  her  pregnancy, 
that  she  brought  forth  a torch  which  should  cause  the  destruction  of  the  Trojan  empire. 
Priam  accordingly,  at  the  birth  of  Paris,  whom  he  identified  with  this  torch,  ordered  his 
servants  to  dispose  of  him  ; while  Hecuba,  with  the  feelings  natural  to  a mother,  found 
means  to  secrete  him,  and  confided  him  to  the  care  of  some  shepherds  on  Mount  Ida,  who 
employed  him  in  tending  the  flocks  of  Priam  which  grazed  on  the  banks  of  the  Anaurus, 
While  in  that  state  of  seclusion,  the  adjudication  (which  took  place  at  a spot  called  Pi  r- 
perene)  of  the  apple  (see  Juno)  was  referred  to  him  by  Jupiter  be  also,  during  Ins 
banishment,  became  enamoured  of  the  nymph  (Enone,  tbe  daughter  of  the  river  ( eliren 
who  was  remarkable  for  having  received  from  Apollo  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  tin 
ledge  of  botany.  8be  was  so  devoted  to  Paris,  that,  when  be  was  despatched 
father  (see  Priam)  into  Greece  (his  retreat  having  been  accidentally  discover'  ■! 
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brothers,  in  a conflict  respecting  a bull,  of  which  they  had  deprived  him),  she  implored 
him  to  relinquish  the  expedition,  foretelling  all  the  miseries  to  which  it  would  lead,  and 
the  mortal  wound  which  he  would  ultimately  receive,  and  which  would  be,  under  the 
circumstances  of  his  absence,  beyond  her  power  to  relieve.  It  was,  however,  doomed 
that  Paris  should  undertake  the  voyage,  in  which  be  carried  off  Helen  from  the  Spartan 
court.  (See  Troy,  Helen,  and  Menelaua.)  Though  represented  as  effeminate  and  rain, 
he  distinguished  himself  during  the  siege  of  Troy  by  wounding  Diomed,  Machaon,  Anti- 
lochus,  and  Palamedea,  and  subsequently,  by  discharging  the  dart  which  proved  fatal  to 
Achilles.  (See  Achilles.)  Venus  took  him  under  her  especial  protection  ; and  in  bis  duel 
with  Menclaus,  rescued  him  from  his  impending  vengeance.  Of  the  death  of  Paris,  it  is 
related  by  some  authors,  that  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  one  of  the  arrows  of  Pliiloc- 
tetes ; that  he  caused  himself  to  be  transported  to  Mount  Ida,  where  the  faithful  CEnone, 
forgetful  of  his  perfidious  desertion,  employed  all  her  care  to  restore  him  ; and  that,  when 
her  efforts  failed  to  counteract  the  virulence  of  the  poisoned  arrow,  she  fell  a victim  U> 
the  escess  of  her  grief.  She  was  mother  of  Daphnis  and  Corythua. 

Paris  was  called  Alexandeh,  from  a word  expressive  of  helper  ; defender ; he  having 
defended  the  flocks  of  Mount  Ida  against  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts ; and  Pastok,  from 
his  occupation  of  shepherd. 

37.]  This  passage  is  imitated  Ain.  x.  1018. 

43. — Chariot.]  The  mountainous  nature  of  Greece  seems  to  have  almost  precluded 
the  use  of  cavalry,  except  in  the  more  level  plains  of  Thessaly  ; but,  at  the  siege  .of  Troy, 
every  chief  advanced  to  battle  mounted  in  his  chariot,  which  was  drawn  by  two,  or  some- 
times by  three  horses.  In  these  chariots  there  were  always  two  persons,  one  of  whom 
only  fought,  and  the  other  was  wholly  engaged  in  managing  the  horses.  Homer  describes 
Nestor  as  forming  the  first  line  of  the  army  entirely  of  chariots,  when  he  marshalled  the 
troops  in  order  of  battle.  These  chariots,  which  were  used  not  only  by  the  civilised 
nations  of  antiquity,  but  even  by  the  ancient  Britons,  were  probably  originally  introduced 
from  Asia  into  Europe  by  the  Phoenicians  ; and  they  were  the  more  generally  employed 
In  war,  as  the  race  of  horses  which  abounded  in  Greece  and  in  the  countries  north  of  the 
Danube,  although  swift  and  hardy,  were  small,  and  unable  to  carry  the  weight  of  an 
armed  warrior. 

47.]  This  passage  is  imitated  Ain.  ii.  510. 

70. — Spartan  queen.]  Helen. 

72. — Both  her  warlike  lords.]  Theseus  and  Menelaus. 

101. — Spartan  king.]  Menelaus. 

104. — Treasure.]  What  Helen  took  with  her  at  her  departure  from  Sparta. 

115.]  ATRIDES.  Agamemnon. 

118. — Various  plume.]  The  crest  of  the  ancient  helmet  was  generally  of  feathers,  or 
of  horse-hair  (sec  II.  iii.  418.)  ; the  chief  officers  and  persons  of  rank  were  distinguished 
by  plumes  of  immense  si*e,  but  the  common  soldiers  had  only  small  crests.  Geryon  has 
been  by  some  supposed  to  he  recorded  in  fable  with  three  heads,  on  no  other  account, 
than  that  his  helmet  was  adorned  with  three  crests.  (See  Virgil's  description  of  Turnus's 
helmet,  Ain.  vii.  1073.) 

123. — Hear  all  ye  Trqjans,  all  ye  Grecian  bands.]  “ It  has  been  asked  how  the 
different  nations  could  understand  one  another  in  these  conferences,  since  we  have  no 
mention  in  Homer  of  any  interpreter  between  them  ? Some  reasons  may  be  offered  that 
they  both  spoke  the  same  language  ; for  the  Trojans  (as  may  be  seen  in  Dion.  Halic. 
lib.  i.)  were  of  Grecian  extraction  originally.  Dardanus,  the  first  of  Ibcir  kings,  was  born 
in  Arcadia ; and  even  their  names  were  originally  Greek,  as  Hector,  Anchises,  Andro- 
mache, Astyanax,  &c.  Of  the  last  of  these  in  particular,  Homer  gives  us  a derivation 
which  is  purely  Greek  (11.  vi.  403.)  But  however  it  be,  this  is  no  more  (as  Dacier 
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somewhere  observes)  than  the  just  privilege  of  poetry.  ./Eneas  and  Turnns  understand 
each  other  in  Virgil,  and  the  language  of  the  poet  is  supposed  to  be  universally  intelligi- 
ble, not  only  between  different  countries,  but  between  earth  and  heaven  itself."  P. 

142.]  EARTH.  The  Earth,  under  the  different  names  of  Terra,  Titza,  Rhea,  Ops, 
Cybele,  Tellus,  Vesta,  and  Bona  Dea,  was  one  of  the  principal  and  roost  ancient  divini- 
ties of  paganism ; and  among  the  Egyptians,  Syrians,  Phrygians,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
was  ranked  with  the  Heavens  and  the  Stars.  Hesiod  asserts  that  she  was  born  imme- 
diately after  Chaos,  and  that,  having  married  the  Heavens,  she  became  the  mother  of  the 
Gods  and  Giants,  of  G ood  and  Evil,  and  of  the  Virtues  and  Vices.  She  is  likewise  said 
to  have  been  the  wife  of  Tartarua,  and  of  Pontus,  or  Oceanus  ; Nereus,  Eurybia,  Ceto, 
Phorcns,  and  Thaumas,  and  the  various  monsters  that  inhabit  the  sea,  proceeding, 
according  to  Apollodorus,  from  her  union  with  the  latter.  From  these  various  accounts, 
it  appears  that  Terra  was  anciently  worshipped  as  Nature,  or  the  universal  parent  of 
created  beings ; and  hence  to  her  was  generally  applied  the  epithet  Magna  Mater,  the 
Great  Mother.  Under  the  denomination  of  Terra,  Titza,  and  Tellus,  she  was  considered 
to  be  the  wife  of  Uranos,  or  Ccelus;  under  that  nf  Rhea,  Ops,  and  Cybele,  of  Saturn  ; 
and  under  that  of  V csta,  as  the  mother  of  Saturn.  The  title  of  Bona  Dea  is  also  ascribed 
to  Fauna,  or  Fatna,  the  wife  or  daughter  of  the  Latian  king  Faonus.  Diana,  Ceres,  and 
Proserpine,  were  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Earth.  Many  of  the  characters  of 
mythology  are  said  to  have  been  the  sons  of  Terra ; and  this  origin  being  usually  ascribed 
to  celebrated  heroes,  whose  birth  and  families  were  obscure,  probably  signifies  that  they 
were  natives  of  the  country,  though  their  parents  were  unknown.  Temples  and  altars 
were  erected  to  Terra,  sacrifices  offered  to  her,  and  oracles  delivered  in  her  name.  Her 
temple  at  Sparta  (for  some  reason  not  mentioned)  was  called  Gaiepton.  At  Athena  she 
was  adored  as  presiding  over  marriage  ; and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Crathes  in  Achaia, 
she  had  a celebrated  temple,  in  which  her  statue  was  made  of  wood ; the  priestess  of  this 
temple  being  obliged  to  maintain  inviolable  chastity,  and  no  woman  being  permitted  to 
fill  this  situation  who  had  been  twice  married.  In  order  to  ascertain  that  she  was  tbua 
qualified  to  officiate,  the  candidate  was  obliged  to  undergo  the  terrible  ordeal  of  drinking 
the  blood  of  a boll ; the  test  of  her  being  eligible  depending  upon  its  not  operating  upon 
her  as  a poison. 

In  an  ancient  picture  representing  the  combat  of  Hercules  and  Antaeus,  Terre  is 
depicted  as  a female  sittiag  on  a rock  ; and  upon  an  antique  cast  she  appears  as  a rock, 
on  which  Themis  is  seated,  denoting  that  this  goddess  is  the  daughter  of  the  Earth.  The 
moderns  represent  Terra  as  a venerable  matron  placed  on  a globe  (emblematical  of  the 
spherical  form  of  the  earth),  crowned  with  turrets,  and  holding  a cornucopia  filled  with 
fruits.  Sometimes  her  crown  is  composed  of  flowers.  A lion,  which  among  the  ancients 
was  the  symbol  of  Cybele,  stands  by  her  ; and  near  ber  are  an  ox  ploughing,  and  a sheep 
feeding. 

162. — Phrygian  monarch .]  Priam. 

166.  — G oddest  of  the  rainbow.]  Iris. 

167. ]  LAODICE,  called  also  ASTYOCHE  ; wss  the  eldest  daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba  ; sbe  originally  married  Telepbus,  and,  on  his  desertion  of  her  at  the  time  he 
abandoned  the  Trojan  cause  (see  Telephus),  she  became  the  wife  of  Helicaon,  the  son  of 
Antenor.  On  the  capture  of  Troy  she  either,  according  to  some  accounts,  precipitated 
herself  from  a rock,  or  was  swallowed  up  by  tho  earth,  in  accordance  to  her  own  prayer 
that  she  might  not  he  exposed  to  the  miseries  of  captivity  ; the  same  tradition  adding, 
that  Electra,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  the  mother  of  king  Dardanus,  withdrew  herself  from 
her  sister-stars,  on  viewing  the  mrlincholy  fate  of  Laodice  and  of  her  country.  Some 
stories  relate  that  Laodice  fell  in  love  with  Acatnas,  the  son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra, 
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when,  in  company  with  Diomed,  dec.  lie  visited  Troy  before  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  in  order  to  demand  the  restitution  of  Helen,  and  that  she  procured  opportunities  of 
enjoying  his  company  by  the  intervention  of  Phiiobia,  wife  of  Perseus,  the  governor  of 
the  town.  Laodice  was  mother  of  Munychus,  after  whom  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Athens 
was  named.  Acamas  was  sometimes  called  Athamas  (see  Athamas,  rEn.  iii.  351.) 

109.— Loom.]  The  Grecian  women  seldom  appeared  in  the  company  of  strangers,  and 
their  apartments  were  generally  at  the  top  and  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  house  (see 
Od.  xsii.  466.)  ; their  usual  employment  being,  in  addition  to  other  domestic  concerns, 
spinning,  weaving,  and  embroidery. 

187. A reil  she  rtreic.]  Thu  was  a common  practice  with  the  Grecian  women. 

189.]  CLYMENE.  A confidential  servant  of  Helen,  who  followed  the  fortunes  of 
her  mistress  when  she  eloped  with  Paris. 

189.]  AETHRA.  One  of  the  female  attendants  of  Helen.  Accordingto  some  accounts, 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Pittheus,  king  of  Troezene,  and  became  the  mistress  of  AEgeu*,and 
mother  of  Theseus,  during  the  residence  of  that  monarch  at  her  father’s  court.  (See 
Theseus,  Helen,  and  Menesthcus,  king  of  Athens.)  She  was  called  Pittheis,  from  her 


father  PUthnu. 

190. — iScirun  g-afe.]  Or  the  gate  Serna.  It  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  a Greek  word  implying  fatal;  but  the  more  probable  etymology  is  the  Greek  word 
signifying  1<(1,  in  allusion  to  the  situation  of  the  gate.  It  opened  towards  the  plain  and 
the  Grecian  camps. 

193.]  THYMCETES.  A Trojan  prince,  son  of  Laomedon,  who,  in  revenge  for  the 
cruelty  of  Priam,  in  putting  his  wife  and  son  to  death,  persuaded  his  countrymen  (see 
JEo.  ii.  42.)  to  admit  the  wooden  horse  into  Troy. 

191. ]  I.AMFIS.  Ygonj  of  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy.  (See  11.  «.  286  and  287.) 

CLYTIUS.  t Hicctaon  was  father  of  Melanippus.  (See  II.  xv.  645.) 

195. ]  HICETAON.  J 

196. ]  PANTHUS,  or  PANTHEUS.  A Tiujin,  son  of  Othryas,  the  priest  of  Apollo. 
He  fell  in  the  nocturnal  combat  described  by  Virgil  (iEn.  ii.  581.),  when  the  Greeks 
first  entered  Troy.  He  was  father  of  Polydamas  (see  Polydaroas,  II.  xi.  75.),  Euphorbus 
(see  Euphorbus,  II.  xvi,  973.),  and  Hyperenor  (see  Hyperenor,  II.  siv.  612.)  ; and  was 
sometimes  called  Othbyades. 

197. ]  ANTENOR.  A Trojan  prince,  related  to  Priam.  He  was  the  husband  of 
Tbeano,  daughter  of  Cisseus,  king  of  Thrace,  and  father  of  nineteen  sons,  of  whom  the 
most  known  were.  Polybus  (see  Polybus,  II.  xi.  77.),  Acamas  (see  Acamas,  II.  ii.  996.), 
Agenor  (see  Agenor,  II.  iv.  533.),  Polydamas,  Helicaon,  Archilochus  (see  Archilochus, 
II.  ii.  996.),  Laodochus  (see  Laodochos,  11.  iv.  117.),  Glaucus,  and  Antbteas.  He  is 
accused  by  some  of  having  betrayed  his  country,  not  only  because  he  gave  a favourable 
reception  to  Diomed,  Ulysses,  and  Menelaus,  when  they  arrived  at  Troy  as  ambassadors 
from  the  Greeks  to  demand  the  restitution  of  Helen,  but  because  he  withheld  the  fact 
of  his  recognising  Ulysses  st  the  time  that  hero  visited  the  city  under  the  habit  of  a 
mendicant  (Od.  iv.  335.)  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Antenor,  according  to  some, 
migrated  with  a party  of  followers  into  Italy,  and  built  Padua ; and,  according  to  others, 
with  a colony  of  the  Heneti  from  Paphlagonia  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  where  they 
established  themselves  in  the  district  called  by  them  Venetia.  They  were  afterwards 
incorporated  with  the  Illyrii.  (See  Henetia.) 

197.]  UCALEGON.  A renowned  Trojan,  whose  great  age  prevented  his  joining  in 
the  common  cause  against  Greece  ; his  house  was  among  those  set  on  fire  during  the 
sacking  of  Troy.  (See  ASn.  ii.  419.) 

213.— Grecian  spouse.]  Menelaus. 
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231. — Brothers.']  Castor  and  Pollux. 

231. — Dangkter.]  Herinioue.  Helen  is  said  to  have  also  had  two  sous,  Morrapbius 
and  Nicostratus. 

236. — Great  in  the  tear,  and  great  in  arts  of  stray.]  " This  was  the  verse  which 
Alexander  the  Great  preferred  to  all  others  in  Homer,  and  which  he  proposed  as  the 
pattern  of  his  own  actions,  as  including  whatever  can  be  desired  in  a prince.  Plat.  Orat. 
de  fort.  Alex.  1.”  P. 

215.]  PHRYGIA.  . Phrygia  here  seems  to  designate  the  tract  of  country  found  Apa- 
mea.  The  *•  gallant  armies"  are  the  troops  of  the  Phrygian  princes,  Otreus  aud  Mygdon 
(sons  of  Dymas,  a Phrygian  prince),  who  encountered  the  Amazons  near  the  river 
Sangarius.  That  Priam  should  have  lent  his  personal  aid  on  that  occasion,  may  be 
accounted  for  by  his  marriage  with  Hecuba,  the  sister  of  Otreus  and  Mygdon  ; though 
some  wriiers  consider  Mygdon  to  be  the  son  of  /Emon.  Phrygia  is  said  to  have  taken 
iu  name  from  Fhrygia,  a daughter  of  Cecrops.  The  district  is  celebrated  for  the  worship 
of  Cybele,  often  called  by  the  poets  the  Phrygian  Mother.  (See  Priam,  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  kingdom.) 

246. ]  OTREUS.  A Phrygian  prince,  son  of  Dyntas  (or,  according  to  some,  of  Cisacus, 
king  of  Thrace),  brother  of  Hecuba,  whose  territories  bordered  on  the  Ascanian  lake. 

247. ]  MYGDON,  or  MYGDONUS.  A king  of  Thrace,  son  either  of  Dymas,  of 
Cisseus,  king  of  Thrace,  or  of  .Emon,  brother  of  Hecuba,  husband  of  Anaximena,  and 
father  of  Corocbus  (see  Corccbus,  /En.  ii.  461.)  The  people,  from  him  denominated 
Mygdones,  dwelt  in  the  small  province  of  Mygdunia,  situated  between  the  rivers  Axius 
and  Strymon,  and  colonised  a part  of  Phrygia,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  their 
country. 

240.]  AMAZONS.  A nation  of  martial  women,  according  to  fable  ; but  Strabo  and 
others  deny  their  existence.  Their  origin,  and  all  that  is  related  of  them,  is  variously 
accounted  for,  and  the  ancients  are  extremely  divided  as  to  the  country  they  inhabited. 
Some  place  their  residence  in  Cappadocia,  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Thennodon  ; others 
in  Pontus,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  sea  ; in  Albania;  at  the  foot  of  the  Cerau- 
nian  mountains ; in  Scythia  ; in  Ilyrcania.  Bryant  considers  them  the  same  as  the 
Ionians  of  Egypt,  and  as  worshipping  their  principal  deity  under  the  character  of  a 
female,  by  the  titles  of  Artemis,  Oupis,  and  Hippa.  Herodotus  styles  them  /Eorpata. 

They  arc  generally  represented  as  being  habited  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  which  they 
had  killed  in  hunting,  these  skins  being  fastened  to  the  left  shoulder.  In  war,  their 
queen,  and  the  chief  among  them,  wore  a corslet,  formed  of  small  scales  of  iron,  fastened 
with  a belt,  and  a helmet  ornamented  with  feathers.  The  remaining  part  of  their 
accoutrements  consisted  of  a bow,  arrows,  javelins,  and  a battle-axe  ; their  shield  being 
in  the  form  of  a crescent,  and  about  a foot  and  a half  in  diameter.  From  the  two  pas- 
sages (II.  iii.  245 — 252.  vi.  229.)  it  appears,  that  the  Amazons  made  frequent  incursions 
into  Asia.  The  posthomrric  poets  have  not  scrupled  to  make  the  Amazons,  under  Pen- 
tbrsilea,  the  auxiliaries  of  Priam,  although  that  prince  is  represented  by  Homer  as  having 
been  their  enemy.  Myrina,  Hippolyta,  or  Antiope  (see  Theseus),  Lampelo,  and  Mar- 
pesia,  were  among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Amazonian  queens.  The  term  Amazonian 
was  a distinctive  mark  of  excellence  for  a bow  or  quiver. 

250.]  SANGAR.  SANG  A HIS,  SANGARIUS,  or  SAGARIS  (now  Sakaria).  A 
river  of  Phrygia,  in  Asia  Minor,  rising  in  Mount  Dindymus,  which,  after  passing  through 
Bithynia,  falls  into  the  Eutine. 

Sanfraride.]  Sangarins  was  father  of  the  nymph  Sangaride,  and,  as  some  say,  of 
Hecuba,  the  queen  of  Priam.  Sangaride,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  mother  of  Atys 
(see  Cybele),  whose  birth  is  described  in  fable  as  having  been  occasioned  by  some 
Cl.  Man.  T 
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almond  blossoms  which  the  nymph  placed  in  her  bosom,  having  gathered  them  from  a 
tree  which  grew  upon  the  hanks  of  the  Sangar,  and  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  the  earth  ever  produced. 

203. — A barren  island.]  Ithaca. 

208. — To  Troy  he  cam*'.]  Ulysses  and  Menelaug,  previously  to  the  sailing  of  the 
Grecian  armament,  are  said  to  have  visited  Troy  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  redress,  and 
to  have  stated  their  claims  in  a public  assembly  of  the  Trojans.  Antenor  was  their  host 
(see  Antenor).  That  JMcnelaus  was  concerned  in  this  embassy  is  also  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  on  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  priests.  Homer  alludes  to  this  embassy  in 
II.  xi.  182,  where  he  makes  mention  of  one  Antimachus,  who  advised  Priaru  to  put  the 
Greek  ambassadors  to  death.  This  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  Ulysses  visited 
Troy.  At  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  he  entered  that  city  under  the  disguise  of  a mendi- 
cant (Od.  iv.  335.),  in  order  to  spy  out  the  weaker  places  of  the  battlements.  He  also 
(iEn.  ii.  220.)  assisted  Diomed  in  removing  the  palladium,  on  which  the  fate  of  Troy 
depended. 

275. — Atreus ’ son.]  Mcnelaus. 

303.]  CASTOR  and  POLLUX.  Of  these  twin-brothers,  Castor  was  the  offspring  of 
Tyndarus  and  Lcdn,  and  Pollux,  of  Jupiter  and  Leda  ; Clytemnestra  being  the  sister  of 
the  former,  and  Helen  of  the  latter.  This  id  the  popular  fiction ; but  Apollodorus  is  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Nemesis,  whom  he  transformed  into  a 
duck,  that  Jupiter  assumed  the  semblance  of  a swan,  and  that  it  was  she  who  consigned 
to  the  care  of  Leda  the  egg  which  produced  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  same  author  states 
that  they  were  brought  up  at  the  village  of  Pallene,  in  Attica  ; that  their  first  exploit  was 
to  clear  the  Archipelago  of  the  pirates  by  which  it  was  infested,  thus  acquiring  the 
honour  of  being  placed  among  the  sea-gods,  and  being  invoked  in  storms ; that  they 
were  among  the  companions  of  Jason  ; that  they  delivered  Helen  from  the  hands  of 
./Ethra  (see  Helen)  ; that  they  carried  off  Phoebe  and  Hiliara,  or  Talaira  (called  Lea- 
cippides,  from  their  father),  the  daughters  of  their  uncle  Leucippus  (son  of  Pcrieres,  or 
of  CEbalus  and  Gorgophone),  and  of  Philodice,  daughter  of  Inachu*,  who  were  under  an 
engagement  to  marry  Lynceus  and  Idas  (see  Idas,  11.  xi.  072.),  two  valiant  princes,  of 
the  number  of  the  Argonauts  and  of  the  hunters  of  the  Calydonian  boar  ; that  Castor,  as 
well  as  Lynceus  and  Idas,  was  killed  in  the  battle  consequent  on  the  pursuit  which  was 
made  by'  the  disappointed  lovers  ; that  Pollux,  grieved  at  the  death  of  Castor,  implored 
Jupiter  to  bestow  on  him  the  same  immortality  which  he  (Pollux),  as  the  son  of  a god, 
enjoyed  ; and  that  Jupiter,  not  being  willing  to  grant  the  full  extent  of  his  wishes,  deter- 
mined to  divide  immortality  between  them,  so  that  while  one  remained  in  the  upper 
world,  the  other  should  be  in  the  regions  of  Pluto  (Od.  xi.  371.  JEn.  vi.  181.)  Castor 
and  Pollux  are  known  among  the  constellations  by  the  name  of  Gemini,  or  Twins.  They 
were  universally  considered  to  be  the  gods  more  especially  invoked  by  manners. 
It  is  said  that  when  the  Argonauts  weighed  anchor  off  the  promontory  Sigieum,  a storm 
arose,  during  which  two  fiames  were  seen  fluttering  above  the  heads  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
and  that  with  this  appearance  the  storm  ceased  : thence  is  probably  derived  the  denomi- 
nation Castor  and  Pollux,  for  a fiery  meteor,  which,  at  sea,  appears  sometimes  sticking 
to  a part  of  the  ship,  in  the  form  of  one,  two,  or  even  three  or  four  fire-balls;  the  appear- 
ance of  one  alone  (which  portends  ill)  being  called  Helena;  and  of  two.  Castor  and 
Pollux,  or  Tyndaridfc.  This  meteor  is  called  by  the  French,  St.  Elme,  St.  Nicholas,  St. 
Clare,  St.  Helene  ; by  the  Spaniards,  San  Elmo;  by  the  Italians,  Hermo  ; and  by  the 
Dutch,  Tree  Vuuren. 

Castor  and  Pollux  were  particularly  worshipped  at  Athens,  at  Sparta,  at  Rome,  and 
at  Cephnllenia  ; and  white  lambs  were  offered  on  their  altars.  The  former  was  distin- 
guished by  his  equestrian  skill ; the  latter  was  esteemed  the  patron  of  boxers  and 
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wrestlers.  They  are  generally  represented  together;  sometimes  with  a flame  issuing 
from  their  respective  helmets,  each  holding  a spear  in  one  hand,  and  the  bridle  of  a horse 
in  the  other  ; and  sometimes  as  two  handsome  young  men,  on  white  horses,  dressed  in 
complete  armour,  and  their  heads,  with  reference  to  their  birth,  are  in  the  form  of  half 
egg-shells. 

Among  the  appellations  under  which  they  were  worshipped  are  the  following  : — 

Asssui-ii,  or  Axntr  lti,  one  of  their  names  at  Sparta. 

Axvcta,  from  their  birthplace  AmycUe,  in  the  Peloponnesua. 

Ax  act  as,  Gr.  from  the  mountain  Anacium,  in  the  Peloponnesus ; or  from  a word 
expressive  of  king,  prince,  or  benefactor.  The  terms  Anactes  and  Dioscuri  are  applied 
to  the  three  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Proserpine,  named  Tritopatreus,  Eubuleus,  and  Diony- 
sius ; to  the  three  sons  of  Atreus,  Aleon,  Melompus,  and  Eumolus  ; and  to  the  Cabin. 

ArasREi,  ) Gr.  from  their  presiding  o*er  the  barriers  whence  the  combatants  started 

ArnEsn,  i at  the  public  games. 

Castoh  Et ; they  are  sometimes  both  comprehended  under  this  name. 

Dioscuri,  Gr.  sons  of  Jupiter.  They  were  worshipped  under  this  name  at  Corcyra 
and  Sparta.  (See  Anactes,  above.) 

Gsuisus  Pollux  ; thry  are  sometimes  both  comprehended  under  this  term. 

Laperseb.  from  the  Laconian  town  Laperses. 

Ledei,  from  their  mother  Leila. 

Lelis  and  Politis,  from  Lelex,  the  Spartan  king,  and  from  a Greek  word  signifying 
horse. 

(Ebalidx,  from  their  grandfather  ( T.balus . 

Pileati  Fratres,  Lat.  being  represented  with  broad  hats. 

Soteres,  Gr.  conservators. 

TiieuapnjEi  Fratres,  from  their  being  buried  at  Therapne. 

Tyndabida,  a patronymic,  common  to  all  the  children  of  Tyndarus. 

306. — One  mother .]  Leda.  (See  Castor  and  Pollux,  line  303.) 

312. — Tomb.]  Castor  and  Pollux  are  stated  by  Pindar  to  have  been  buried  at  Therapne 
(so  called  from  Therapne,  a daughter  of  Lelex),  a town  of  Laconia  (sometimes  con- 
founded with  Sparta),  to  the  west  of  the  Eurotas,  celebrated  for  r temple  dedicated  to  the 
Phctbean  Apollo,  and  for  one  sacred  to  Helen,  whose  votaries  were  said  to  acquire  beauty 
by  their  worship  of  her  in  that  place.  Therapne  was  called  also  Cyrnus,  from  Cyrnus, 
son  of  Hercules  and  Cy  mo. 

317.]  IDzEUS.  A herald  and  charioteer  of  king  Priam  ; he  is  mentioned  by  Virgil 
(vEn.  vi.  633.) 

333. — Sara's  gates.]  (See  line  190.) 

338.  — Os  either  side.]  From  these,  and  similar  passages,  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  customs  which  ancient  nations  observed  in  the  cementing  of  mutual  treaties,  pre- 
viously to  the  introduction  of  any  settled  forms.  The  hairs  are  cut  off  from  the  forehead 
of  the  victim  (line  342.),  and  divided  between  the  contracting  patties ; the  terms  of  the 
compact  arc  enforced  (346 — 363.)  by  prayers  and  imprecation ; the  victims  are  slain 
(364.)  by  one  party,  and  carried  away  (387.)  by  the  other ; and  libations  are  made  (369.) 
by  both  parties. 

339.  — The  wine  they  mir.]  As  symbolical  of  the  union  then  about  to  be  contracted 
between  the  two  nations. 

340.  — Grecian  lord.]  Agamemnon. 

341.  — Cutlass.]  Macliaira.  “ The  Greeks  of  the  heroic  age  usually  carried  two 
weapons  of  the  sword  kind,  one  called  xiphos,  the  other  macliaira,  very  different  one 
from  the  other,  but  commonly  both  rendered  in  English  by  the  word  sword.  The  xiphos 
wu  a large  broad-sword  ; the  machaira  was  but  a large  knife,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of 
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a knife  equally  anil  a weapon.  Plutarch,  who  is  not  always  solicitous  about  accuracy,  u» 
describing  the  depositing  of  the  weapon  by  jEgeus  (see  Theseus),  calls  it  the  xipbos  s 
the  story  which  he  afierwards  relates  induces  the  necessity  that  it  should  become  the 
machaira.  For  authority  for  the  distinction,  Homer’s  Iliad  may  be  seen  (II.  iii.  341.  xi. 
981.  and  xix.  260.)”  (Mitford's  Hist,  of  Greece,  chap.  i.  sect.  3.) 

S46.]  This  passage  is  imitated  JEn.  xii.  266. 

350. ]  FLOODS.  The  ancients  assign  a tutelar  deity  to  every  flood,  river,  and  foun- 
tain. The  idolatrous  worship  of  rivers  naturally  arose  from  beholding  the  verdure  and 
fertility  which  their  waters  dispensed;  or,  from  dreading  the  ruinous  effects  of  inunda- 
tions. Homer  describes  Peleus  as  offering  up  to  the  Spercbius  the  hair  of  his  son  Achilles 
(II.  xxiii.  174—187.)  Hesiod,  among  other  precepts,  enjoins  the  necessity  of  never 
passing  a river  without  washing  the  hands.  The  ancients  seldom  commenced  a journey 
or  expedition,  without  previously  invoking  the  favour  of  those  river-gods  whose  streams 
might  impede  their  progress.  River  water  was  indispensably  necessary  in  all  rites,  and 
was  supposed  to  derive  from  the  flow  of  the  current  a peculiar  efficacy  in  purifications. 
The  sacrifices  offered  to  the  gods  of  rivers  usually  consisted  of  bulls,  horses,  goats,  ram$, 
flowers,  goblets  of  wine,  oil,  honey,  &c.  The  actions  and  histories  of  river-gods  have  fur- 
nished many  agreeable  fables  to  the  poets;  such  as  the  pursuit  of  Arethusa  by  Alpheus 
(see  Arethusa,  Od.  xiii.  470.),  the  contest  of  Achelous  with  Hercules  (see  Achelous,  II. 
xxi.  211.)  respecting  Dejanira,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  these  deities  received  their  appellation  from  the  names  of  the 
first  kings,  through  whose  territories  they  flowed  ; or,  whether  they  transferred  their  own 
names  to  the  kings.  They  were  considered  as  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Neptune ; a 
subordination  implying  that  all  rivers  flow  into  the  sea,  as  a common  parent. 

351. ]  FURIES.  Infernal  divinities,  considered  as  ministers  of  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods,  and  as  the  executors  of  the  sentences  denoonced  by  the  judges  of  hell  against  the 
wicked.  The  origin,  the  number,  and  the  modes  of  representing  these  infernal  deities, 
are  variously  described.  Apollodoms  supposes  that  they  sprang  from  Coelus  ; Hesiod, 
from  either  Saturn  and  Terra,  or  from  Discoid  ; Lycophron  and  Aeschylus,  from  Not 
and  Acheron  ; Sophocles,  from  Chaos  and  Terra ; and  Epimenides,  from  Saturn  and 
Evonyrae.  It  is,  however,  the  popular  fiction  that  they  were  three  in  number,  Tisiphone, 
Megan,  and  Alecto,  born  at  one  birth,  according  to  Virgil  : Euripides  adds  the  goddess 
Lyssa  to  their  number,  and  Plutarch  acknowledges  but  one,  namely,  Adrastia  or  Nemesis 
(called  also  Ancharia,  and  by  the  Etruscans,  Nortia),  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Destiny. 
(See  Isis,  uuder  the  names  of  Ceres.)  They  arc,  moreover,  often  confounded  by 
the  poets  with  Harpies.  These  terrific  divinities  were  usually  termed  the  Venerable 
Goddesses  by  the  Greeks,  who  held  them  in  such  profound  awe,  that  it  was  considered  a 
profanation  either  to  make  direct  mention  of  their  names,  or  to  cast  the  eye  upon  their 
temples.  Of  these  they  had  several  in  Greece,  vix.  at  Sicyon,  at  Ccrynea,  in  Achaia 
(where  their  statues  were  of  wood),  at  My  cense,  at  Megalopolis,  at  Potnia,  at  Athens, 
two  in  Arcadia  (where  their  priests  were  called  Ilesichides>,  and  one  close  to  the  Areo- 
pagus built  by  Orestes.  These  sacred  edifices  afforded  an  inviolable  asylum  to  criminals  ; 
and  they  who  were  summoned  before  the  court  of  Areopagus  were  compelled  to  offer 
sacrifices  in  the  temple  contiguous  to  it,  and  to  swear  before  its  altars  that  they  would 
observe  the  most  rigid  truth. 

The  sacrifices  offered  to  the  Furies  consisted  of  sheep  and  turtledoves  ; and,  among 
plants,  of  the  narcissus  the  saffron,  the  juniper,  the  hawthorn,  the  thistle,  the  danewort, 
the  cedar,  the  alder,  and  the  cypress.  They  were  generally  represented  with  a severe 
and  menacing  aspect ; gaping  mouth  ; sable  and  bloody  garment ; wings  of  bats ; ser- 
pents wreathed  in  their  hair ; a burning  torch  in  one  hand,  and  a whip  of  adders,  or  a 
poniard,  in  the  other,  and  accompanied  by  Terror,  Rage,  Paleness,  and  Death.  Their 
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station  round  the  throne  of  Pinto  and  Jupiter  is  variously  represented,  sometimes  in 
Tartarus,  and  sometimes  as  ministers  impatient  to  execute  the  mandates  of  those  deities. 

Among  their  different  appellations  are  the  following : — 

Canes,  Lat.  or  dogs,  as  being  the  dogs  of  hell.  < 

Dire,  Lat.  as  bring  (deorum  ira)  the  ministers  of  divine  vengeance. 

Erinnves,  Or.  expressive  of  their  being  the  fury  of  the  mind. 

Evil  snides,  Gr.  expressive  of  benevolence:  they  received  this  title  from  Orestes, 
wben  they  had  ceased  to  persecute  him.  (See  Agamemnon.) 

Frma,  Lat.  from  the  madness  which  they  excited  in  minds  conscious  of  guilt. 
Paiet.stiner,  from  the  town  Palaste  in  Epirus. 

U lt rices  Dee,  the  avenging  goddesses. 

351. — Tartarean  gods.]  The  gods  of  Tartarus.  This  region  of  hell,  according  to  some 
mythologists,  was  appropriated  to  the  wicked,  and  was  under  the  dominion  of  Plutu,  while 
that  of  Elysium  was  the  abode  of  the  souls  of  the  virtuous,  after  death,  and  was  governed 
by  Saturn.  The  many  discordant  opinions  relative  to  the  situation  of  these  places  seem 
to  arise  from  an  ancient  notion  that  the  river  Tartessus  in  Spain  was  the  Tartnrus  of  the 
poets  (see  Pluto).  Horner  places  the  infernal  regions  in  the  country  of  the  Cimmerians, 
in  which  district  were  the  Styx,  the  Phlegethon,  and  the  other  rivers  usually  assigned  to 
hell ; but  whether  the  situation  of  that  country  is  to  be  referred  to  the  province  of 
Harries  in  Hispania,  which,  according  to  the  ancients,  was  at  the  extremity  of  the  ocean 
or  the  world,  and  therefore  enveloped  in  darkness ; or  to  the  Hyperborean  regions, 
which,  daring  several  months,  are  deprived  of  the  light  of  the  sun ; or  to  the  country 
of  the  Cimmerii,  near  the  Palus  Mccotis  ; or  to  that  of  the  people  on  the  western  coast  of 
Italy,  generally  imagined  to  have  lived  in  caves  (thence  the  expression  “ Cimmerian 
darkness”),  near  the  sea-shore  of  Campania,  authors  sre  undetermined.  Virgil  adopts 
the  opinion  of  Homer.  In  reference  to  the  general  position  of  creation,  Tartarus  is  the 
immense  gulf  beneath  Hades  : above  Hades  is  the  earth  ; and  then,  in  order,  the  air 
and  the  a-iher.  But,  in  general,  the  poets  describe  Tartarus  as  a terrific  prison  of  incon- 
ceivable depth,  surrounded  by  the  miry  swampy  of  the  Cocytus,  and  of  the  Phlegethon, 
the  region  being  encompassed  by  a triple  wall  closed  with  gates  of  brass  (Ain.  vi.  741.), 
which  renders  it  inaccessible.  Tisiphone,  the  most  direful  of  the  Furies,  keeps  guard  at 
the  entrance,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  of  the  wretched  inhabitants.  The  impartial 
Kbadamanthus  scrutinises  the  past  actions  of  all  the  shades,  who  are  cited  before  his  tri- 
bunal j and,  while  he  consigns  the  impious  to  the  unrelenting  Furies,  who,  armed  with 
serpents  for  whips,  are  ready  for  the  execution  of  his  decrees,  he  transmits  the  virtuous 
into  the  regions  of  the  Elysian  fields.  Among  the  persons  doomed  to  linger  in  the 
infernal  regions,  under  various  degrees  of  interminable  punishment,  are  the  giants,  who 
were  overthrown  by  Jupiter  for  their  presumption  in  attacking  the  gods  of  Olympus ; the 
Aloides  (see  Ephialtes  and  Otus);  Salmoneus  (see  Salmoneus;  Tiiyus  (see  Tityus) ; 
ixion  (see  Ixion  ; Theseus  (see  Theseus)  ; Tantalus  (see  Tantalus,  Od.  xi.  719.);  Sisy- 
phus (see  Sisyphus,  II.  vi.  191.) ; CKdipus  (sec  CEdipus)  ; Atreus  (see  Atreus)  ; Thyestes 
(see  Thyestes) ; A'.gisthus  (see  Augisthus) ; the  Dsnaides  (sec  Danaides,  Ain.  x.  691.) 

Mythologists,  upon  their  general  theory  of  referring  the  origin  of  all  Greek  superstition 
to  an  Egyptian  source,  have  very  ingeniously  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  opinions 
relative  to  the  regions  for  the  departed  souls,  were  derived  from  certain  particulars  con- 
tained in  the  fables  of  the  same  country.  Thus,  the  Charon  of  the  Greek  Cocytus  is  the 
Cbaron  of  the  Egyptian  lake  Acherusia  : the  nine  circumvolutiuns  of  the  Styx  (see  Ain. 
vi.  595.)  are  founded  on  the  innumerable  channels  of  the  Nile : the  various  dungeons  of 
Tartarus,  that  inaccessible  region  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  are  borrowed  from  the  wind- 
ings of  the  subterranean  labyrinths  ; and  the  Cerberus  was  a name  derived  from  that  of 
an  Egyptian  king. 
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Perigone.']  Among  the  Carian  tribes  were  the  Ioxides,  descendant*  of  loxus,  son  of 
Deioneus  and  Perigoue.  Pcrigone  was  daughter  of  the  famous  robber  Synnis,  who  was 
overcome  by  Theseus.  This  giant  derived  the  epithet  of  bender  of  pines,  on  account  of 
the  cruelty  which  he  practised  towards  travellers  who  fell  io  his  power,  by  fastening  their 
bodies  to  two  trees,  and  thus  tearing  the  unfortunate  victims  asunder.  When  vanquished 
by  Theseus,  he  was  condemned  to  suffer  the  same  kind  of  death  be  had  inflicted  on  others. 
Perigone,  terrified  at  the  fate  of  her  father,  fled  for  refuge  to  a neighbouring  wood,  abound- 
ing in  reeds  and  asparagus  plants,  and  having  invoked  them  to  grant  her  shelter  and  cor- 
cealmenX,  engaged,  if  her  request  was  granted,  never  to  burn  or  destroy  them.  The  sound 
of  her  voice  discovered  her  retreat  to  Theseus,  who,  by  assurances  of  safety  and  protec- 
tion, succeeded  in  persuading  her  to  leave  her  retreat  and  become  his  wife.  She  was  the 
mother  of  a son  cklled  Menalippus;  and  subsequently  married  Deioneus,  son  of  Eurytus, 
king  of  (Echalia,  progenitor,  ns  before  stated,  of  the  Ioxides,  who,  in  remembrance  of 
the  vow  made  by  Perigone-in  the  wood,  not  only  abstained  from  destroying  the  reeds  and 
asparagus  which  had  afforded  her  shelter,  but  are  even  said  to  have  paid  a kind  of  reli- 
gious worship  to  these  plants. 

Mairso/tfj.]  Cana  was  celebrated  in  history  for  the  tomb  of  one  of  its  kings  named 
Mausolus,  which  was  ranked  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Mausolus  was  a 
king  of  Cana,  who  took  part  in  the  rebellion  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  against  Ar- 
taxerxes  Mnemon,  and  who  afterwards  gained  possession  of  the  islands  of  Cosand  Rhodes, 
under  pretence  of  assisting  them  in  shaking  off  the  Athenian  yoke.  He  died  353  13.  C., 
and  his  queen  Artemisia  (as  history  relate*)  not  only  testified  her  grief  at  his  loss  by 
burning  his  body,  and  swallowing  the  ashes  mixed  with  wine,  but  also  perpetuated  hi* 
name  by  erecting,  at  Halicarnassus,  a splendid  edifice  to  his  memory.  It  was  sixty-tlnee 
feet  in  length  and  thirty-four  in  height,  and  was  surrounded  by  thirty-six  columns  of  the 
richest  marbles.  The  most  celebrated  artists  were  employed  in  the  work,  and  the  sums 
expended  upon  it  were  immense.  When  completed  the  building  was  called  (after  Mauso- 
lua)  the  Mausoleum  ; and  hence  that  appellation  ha*  been  given  to  all  sepulchral  monu- 
ments. Artemisia  is  likewise  said  to  have  engaged,  by  the  promise  of  rewards,  the  great- 
est  poet*  of  the  age,  to  record  the  praises  of  her  husband.  Among  the  candidates  for 
these  rewards,  Isocrates  and  Theopompus  are  menlioned. 

175. — Tyrian  c/ye.]  Purple. 

203. — JEgis.]  Virgil  alludes  to  this  passage,  7L n.  viii.  465  : both  Virgil  and  Homer 
seem  to  have  considered  the  regia  to  be  a shield,  and  not  a breastplate. 

240. — Dardanian. ] Trojan.  (See  Dardsnia.) 

251.]  CHIRON,  the  celebrated  centaur  (see  Centaurs),  was  reputed  to  be  the  son 
of  Saturn  and  of  one  of  the  Oceanides,  Naif,  or  Philyra,  the  latter  of  whom  was  changed 
into  a linden  tree.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  great  knowledge  ; and  his  residence  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Pelion  became  the  school  of  all  Greece.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
pupils  were,  Aesculapius,  Peleus,  Nestor,  Achilles,  Hercules,  Theseus,  Telamon,  Melea- 
ger, Palaracdes,  Ulysses,  Mne6theus,  Diomed,  Machaon  and  Podaliriu9,  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, Bacchus,  Phoenix,  Jason,  Ajax  and  Protesilaus.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a 
poisoned  arrow,  which  was  inadvertently  discharged  at  him  in  the  conflict  of  Hercules 
with  the  Centaurs.  Jupiter  transferred  the  immortality,  which  was  his  attribute  as  the 
son  of  Saturn,  to  Prometheus,  and  placed  him,  after  death,  in  the  zodiac,  where  he  form* 
the  constellation  Sagittarius. 

Chiron  was  called  Philyreius,  from  his  mother  Philyra ; and  Semi ff.r,  from  being 
half  man  half  beast.  (See  Stories  of  Coronis  and  Ocyroe,  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  ii.) 

Prometheus .]  By  those  who  attempt  to  reconcile  fable  with  regular  history,  Prome- 
theus ii  supposed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  statuary,  this  being  their  solution  of  bis 
formation  of  a man  of  clay  ; to  have  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  Jupiter  to  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Mount  Caucasus,  where  the  grief  to  which  he  was  a prey  on  account  of  his  savage  life, 
is  represented  by  the  vulture  or  eagle  devouring  his  liver ; to  have  introduced  civilisation 
in  Scythia,  tliis  being  explanatory  of  his  transactions  with  Minerva  ; and  to  have  esta- 
blished forges  in  that  country,  whence  he  is  said  to  have  borrowed  tire  from  heaven. 

Me  had  an  altar  in  the  Academia  at  Athens,  where  games  (which  consisted  in  running 
from  the  said  altar  to  the  town  with  lamps,  which  must  not  be  extinguished)  were  cele- 
brated in  his  honour. 

The  fable  of  Prometheus  is  thus  given.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  either  of  Ia- 
petos  and  Clymene  (one  of  the  OceaDides),  of  Iapetus  and  Asia,  of  Iitpetus  and  Themis, 
or  of  Juno  and  the  giant  Eurymedon,  and  to  have  formed  the  first  man  from  the  slime  of 
the  earth,  the  figure  being  animated  by  Minerva,  who,  according  to  some,  endued  it  with 
the  timidity  of  the  hare,  the  cunning  of  the  fox,  the  ambition  of  the  peacock,  the  ferocity 
of  the  tiger,  and  the  strength  of  the  lion.  Others  affirm  that  the  goddess  offered  Prome- 
theus whaterer  could  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  his  work  ; that  the  artist  obtained 
from  Minerva  admission  into  the  celestial  regions,  where  alone,  as  he  thought,  he  could 
discover  what  qualities  would  be  best  adapted  to  the  creature  he  had  fabricated ; that, 
perceiring  that  it  was  fire  which  animated  all  the  celestial  bodies,  he  conveyed  some  of 
that  element  to  the  earth  ; but,  that  not  bring  satisfied  with  the  advantages  he  hffd  se- 
cured, he  endeavoured  to  obtain  divine  honours  bv  an  attempt  to  deceive  Jupiter  in  a 
sacrifice  ; that  he  succeeded,  and  that  the  irritated  god  thereupon  deprived  mankind  of 
the  use  of  fire.  Prometheus,  a second  time,  by  the  aid  of  Minerva,  visited  the  upper 
regions  . and  having  approached  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  took  from  it  the  sacred  fire,  which 
he  transported  to  earth  on  the  stalk  of  the  plant  ferule.  This  presumption  induced  Jupi- 
ter to  command  Vulcan  to  fabricate  a woman,  whom  the  gods  should  endow  with  every 
possible  intellectual  and  personal  charm.  (See  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv.  714,  &c.)  This  woman 
was  Pandora,  who  was  despatched  to  Prometheus  with  a bos  containing  all  the  miseries 
which  can  afflict  the  human  race.  Prometheus  was  not  the  dupe  of  the  stratagem;  Jupiter 
therefore,  in  his  vengeance,  ordered  Mercury  to  convey  him  to  Mount  Caucasus,  and  there 
to  fasten  him  to  a rock,  in  which  situation  an  eagle  was  perpetually  to  feed  upon  his  liver. 
According  to  Hesiod,  this  punishment  was  inflicted  personally  by  the  god,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  he  affixed  his  victim  to  a pillar  instead  of  a rock.  Some  say  Prometheus  was 
subsequently  liberated  by  Jupiter ; others,  hy  Hercules.  The  latter  tradition  has  obtained 
credit  from  an  ancient  Imss-relief,  upon  which  are  seen  an  old  man  between  branches  of 
trees,  emblematical  of  Mount  Caucasus  ; Hercules  with  the  bow  in  his  hand,  having  left 
behind  him  the  club  and  the  lion’s  skin,  in  the  act  of  shooting  the  eagle  ; and  Prometheus 
fastened  to  a rock,  with  the  devouring  bird  u;  on  his  knee.  Some  mytliologists  identify 
Prometheus  with  Phoroneus,  Apis,  lnachus,  and  Deucalion. 

Epimelhevs.]  Epimetbeus,  the  brother  of  Prometheus,  also  a sculptor,  was  by  some 
statrd  in  fable  to  have  heen  the  creator  of  all  inferior  and  unintelligent  mortals.  He  was 
caught  in  the  snare  intended  to  inveigle  Prometheus,  by  the  appearance  of  Pandora.  He 
admitted  her  to  his  presence,  was  captivated  with,  and  married  her.  The  fatal  box  was 
opened,  and  thence  e*caped  all  the  miseries  since  experienced  by  mankind.  Epimetheus 
endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  reclose  the  box : lie  retained  nothing  but  Hope, 
which,  by  only  remaining  upon  its  verge,  kept  him  in  perpetual  solicitude, 

HOPE.]  Hope,  according  to  the  poets,  sister  of  Sleep  and  of  Death,  was  represented 
by  the  Romans  as  a nymph  with  a serene  aspect,  crowned  with,  and  holding,  flowers  newly 
budded.  She  is  seen  as  divine  Hope  (see  Cybele)  on  a very  ancient  medal,  with  her 
right  hand  on  a column  ; pomegranates  and  eais  of  corn  in  her  left ; and  having  before 
her  a bee-hive,  out  of  which  are  springing  seeds,  flowers,  nnd  the  rhoia  or  pomegranate. 

251.]  vESCULAPIUS,  or  ASCLEP1US,  was  the  god  of  medicine.  Cicero  enumerates 
three  deities  of  tliis  name  ; the  first,  a son  of  Apollo  and  Coronis,  the  daughter  of  Plile- 
Cf.  Man.  C 
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gya*  (see  Phlegyas) ; the  second,  a brother  of  Mercury ; and  the  third,  a son  of  Apolfo 
and  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  Leucippus.  Some  writers  considering  the  Aesculapius  of 
the  Greeks  to  be  the  same  as  Tosorthrus,  or  Sesorthrus,  a king  of  Memphis,  whom  tlxe 
Egyptians  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  medicine,  suppose  that  the  worship  of  this  god  was 
brought  into  Greece  by  Danaus  ; while  others,  tracing  his  origin  to  the  Cabiric  divinid.ee, 
assert  that  Cadmus  introduced  it  from  Phoenicia.  The  Aesculapius,  however,  most  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  is  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Coronis.  Irorn  the  death  of  hi*  mother  at 
his  birth  (see  story  of  Coronis,  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  ii.),  be  was  exposed  on  Mount  i itthyon, 
near  Epidaurus,  and  there  nursed  by  a goat,  and  guarded  by  a dog,  till  he  was  discovered 
by  the  shepherd  Aresthanas,  who,  observing  that  the  infant  was  surrounded  by  an 
unusual  radiance,  took  him  home,  and  confided  him  to  the  care  of  his  wife  Trigone.  He 
was  afterwards  claimed  by  his  grandfather  Phlegyas,  who  entrusted  his  education  to  the 
Centaur  Chiron.  From  this  preceptor  he  obtained  a knowledge  of  natural  history,  which 
he  afterwards  applied  with  such  success  to  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  medicine,  that 
to  him  is  generally  ascribed  the  glory  of  being  its  inventor,  though  many  refer  the  discovery 
to  Apis,  the  son  of  Phoroneus.  The  most  dangerous  and  inveterate  maladies  yielded  to 
the  remedies,  the  harmonious  songs,  and  the  magical  charms  employed  by  Alsculapius  to 
effect* heir  cure  ; and  his  skill  is  even  said  to  have  restored  the  dead  to  life : but  this  pre- 
sumption excited  the  anger  of  the  gods  and  Jupiter,  at  the  request  of  Pluto,  destroyed 
him  with  his  thunder.  Apollo  revenged  the  fate  of  his  son  by  exterminating  the  Cyclop* 
who  had  forged  the  fatal  thunderbolt. 

Aesculapius  was  of  the  number  of  the  Argonauts.  lie  married  Epione,  and  was  the 
father  of  Machaon  and  Podalirius,  who  distinguished  themselves  at  the  siege  of  Troy  by 
their  medical  skill.  He  had  also  four  daughters,  Hygaria  or  Salus,  Egle,  Panacea,  and 
Jaso  ; and  a son,  named  Telesphorus,  or  profitable.  After  his  death  Aesculapius  received 
divine  honours:  his  principal  temple  was  at  Epidaurus;  thence  bis  worship  was  diffused 
throughout  Greece,  and  her  colonies  in  Asia  and  Africa,  where  numerous  altars  were 
erected  to  him,  round  which  his  votaries  were  accustomed  to  suspend  tablets  describing 
the  malady  from  which  he  had  relieved  them. 

Aesculapius  is  generally  represented  with  a mild  countenance,  crowned  with  laurel,  to 
denote  his  descent  fidn  Apollo ; his  right  arm  bare,  and  in  his  left  hand  a stick  with  & 
serpent  twisted  roydid  it ; sometimes  he  appears  leaning  on  the  head  of  a serpent,  with  a 
cock  or  a dog  (emblems  of  vigilance)  near  him.  The  serpent  was  particularly  symbolical 
of  this  deity,  partly  on  account  of  its  supposed  medicinal  properties,  and  partly  from  a 
fabulous  tradition,  that  under  the  form  of  that  animal  he  was  hatched  from  the  egg  of  a 
crow,  a story  probably  arising  from  the  name  of  his  mother  Coronis,  which  signifies  a 
crow.  Goats,  bulls,  lambs,  and  pigs,  were  commonly  sacrificed  on  his  altars ; and  the 
cock,  the  raven,  the  dog,  and  the  serpent,  were  sacred  to  him.  The  worship  of  Aescula- 
pius was  introduced  at  Rome  about  291  B.  C.,  when,  a plague  having  desolated  that  city, 
the  sibylline  books  commanded  that,  in  order  to  check  its  progress,  an  embassy  should  be 
despatched  to  fetch  this  deity  from  Epidaurus.  (See  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  xv.)  He  came  ac- 
cordingly, under  the  form  of  a serpent,  and  was  received  with  every  mark  of  reverence 
and  joy ; his  presence  having,  it  is  said,  stopped  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  To  com- 
memorate tins  signal  benefit,  a temple,  in  the  form  of  a ship,  was  erected  to  his  honour  in 
a marshy  island  of  the  Tiber,  near  Rome,  among  the  reeds  of  which  the  sacred  serpent 
had  been  observed  to  take  up  his  abode. 

Aesculapius  formed  in  the  heavens  the  constellation  of  Opliiuchus,  or  Serpentarius,  which 
anciently  bore  his  name. 

Among  the  appellations  under  which  he  was  worshipped  were  the  following : — 

Aolaopes,  Gr.  giving  beautiful  children ; his  name  among  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Asclepios,  his  genera!  name  among  the  Greeks. 
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Aclohics,  from  Anion,  in  Messenia. 

Cobonioes,  from  his  mother  Coronis. 

CorvLa'vs,  Gr.  the  name  under  which  he  was  worshipped  on  the  borders  of  the  Euro- 
t*s,  in  a temple  dedicated  to  him  by  Hercules,  in  consequence  of  his  being  healed  of  a 
wound  in  the  thigh. 

Demenetes,  bo  called  from  Deme Helen,  or  Detnarchus,  who  dedicated  to  bim  a temple 
on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus. 

Gobtynivs,  from  Gortynin,  in  Arcadia,  where  his  statue  represented  him  as  young 
and  beardless. 

}I  A<;  n it  as,  Gr,  his  statue  in  a temple  at  Sparta  being  of  osier. 

Infans,  a name  under  which  he  was  worshipped  in  a temple  erected  to  him  at  Me- 
galopolis, and  on  the  banks  of  tbe  river  Ladon  in  Arcadia.  The  Arcadians  had  a tradition 
that  Aesculapius  was  exposed  in  his  infancy  near  the  fuuntain  Telphusa,  and  that  he  was 
there  accidentally  discovered  by  Autolaus,  son  of  Areas,  who  educated  him. 

M i Diet  s,  his  name  at  Balanagrte,  a town  of  Gyrene,  where  goats  were  sacrificed 
on  bis  altars. 

Piiilolacs,  Gr  .friend  of  the  people;  he  had  a temple  under  this  name  near  the  river 
Asopus  in  Laconia.  1 

Phiebioena,  Lat.  son  of  Phabus  or  Apollo. 

Saevtifeh  Pceh,  Lat.  health-bearing  boy. 

Tosohtbbus,  one  of  his  names  in  Egypt. 

Tarcc-eus,  from  Tricca,  in  Macedonia,  or  from  a town  of  the  same  name  in  Thessaly. 

262.]  EURYMEDON.  A charioteer  of  Agamemnon.  He  was  son  of  Ptolemmus, 
and  grandson  of  Pirmus. 

326.— Heroes.]  The  two  Ajaccs. 

340. ]  ALASTOR.  \ 

CHROMIUS.  / 

HrEMON.  ■■  Grecian  captains  under  the  command  of  Nestor. 

341. ]  BIAS.  1 

PELAGON.  J 

372.]  EREL’THALION.  An  Arcadian  remarkable  for  his  gigantic  strength,  killed 
by  Nestor  before  the  Trojan  war,  in  the  battle  between  the  Pylians  and  Arcadians.  Ereu- 
thalion  inherited,  from  Lycurgus,  the  iron  mace  of  Arcithous.  (See  II.  vii.  167 — 189.) 

382. — Phalans.]  Homer  applies  this  term  equally  to  the  Trojan  as  to  the  Grecian 
troops.  (See  II.  xih.  177.) 

390. — Petrus'  son.]  Mcnestheus.  l’etcus  was  the  sou  of  (Eneus,  and  grandson  of 
Erectheus. 

422.]  TYDEUS.  Father  of  Diomed.  He  was  son  of  (Eneus,  king  of  Calydon,  and 
of  Peritxea,  daughter  of  Hipponuus,  and  sister  of  Capancns.  He  was  obliged  to  fly  from 
Isis  country  owing  to  the  accidental  murder  of  his  brother  Mcnalippus,  and  he  found  an 
asylum  in  the  court  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  whose  daughter  Dciplsylc  lie  married. 
This  union  engaged  bim  in  the  contest  against  Eteocles.  (See  Theban  svar.)  Tydeus  was 
among  the  six  chiefs  who  fell  before  the  walls  of  Thebes  ; and  bis  death  was,  in  the  subse- 
quent war  of  the  Epigoni,  revenged  by  bis  son  Diomed.  (See  this  passage,  from  line  422 
to  451,  fur  Homer's  account  of  Tydeus.) 

430. — Gath' ring  martial  pow’rs.]  Collecting  troops  for  the  Theban  war. 

434.  — Comets.]  One  of  the  most  portentous  omens.  (See  /En.  x.  380.) 

435.  — Theban  tear.]  This  war  was  undertaken  by  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos  (see  Adras- 
tus, 11.  ii.  689.),  to  avenge  the  injustice  suffered  by  Polynices  from  bis  brother  Eteocles. 
These  two  princes  were  sons  of  (Edipus,  king  of  Thebes,  and  of  Jocasta.  After  the  death 
of  their  father,  they  had  agreed  to  reign  by  alternate  years.  Eteocles  was  the  first  that 
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occupied  the  throne ; but,  upon  the  termination  of  the  stipulated  period,  he  refused  to 
ratify  tlie  agreement,  and  thus  drove  Polynices  to  seek  the  interference  of  a foreign  |x>wer. 
He  fled  to  the  court  of  Adrastus,  where  he  married  Argia,  the  daughter  of  that  king  ; and 
having  prevailed  upon  him  to  espouse  his  cause,  Adrastus  (twenty-seven  yrnrs  before  the 
siege  of  Troy)  undertook  the  war  denominated  the  Theban  war,  and  marched  against 
Thebes  with  an  army,  of  which  he  took  the  command  with  six  celebrated  chiefs  : via. 
Tydeus  (see  Tydeus),  Amphiaraus  (see  Amphiaraus),  Capaneus  (see  Evadne,  vi. 

686.),  Parthenopseus,  son  of  Meleager  and  Atalanta,  Hipporaedon,  a son  of  Nisiniachus, 
and  Eteocles,  son  of  I phis.  The  Thebans  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Eteodes  were,  Mela- 
nippus  and  Ismarus,  sons  of  Astacus,  Polyphontes,  Megareus,  Lasthenes  and  Hyperbius. 
They  all,  with  the  exception  of  Adrastus,  fell  before  Thebes  ; Eteocles  also  being  slain  in 
single  combat  with  Polynices.  Adrastus,  ten  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  urged 
the  sons  of  these  valiant  chieftains  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  fathers ; and  the  second 
Theban  war,  termed  the  war  of  the  Epigoni,  from  its  being  fought  by  the  descendants  of 
those  who  had  perished  in  the  former,  was  thus  excited.  The  leaders  of  the  Epigoni  were, 
Alcmxon,  the  son  of  Amphiaraus ; Diomcdes,  the  son  of  Tydeus;  Promachus,  the  won  of 
Parthenopxus ; Sthenelus,  the  son  of  Capaneus  ; Thersander,  the  sou  of  Polynices ; Poly- 
dorus,  the  son  of  Hippomedon  ; and  zEgialeus,  the  son  of  Adrastus.  They  took  Thebes, 
and  placed  Thersander  on  the  throne  : Lite  victory,  which  was  purchased  with  tlie  blood 
of  .tgialeus,  cost  the  life  also  of  his  father  Adrastus,  who  died  of  grief  for  his  loss.  Argia, 
the  widow  of  Polynices,  wa9,  after  tlie  death  of  her  husband,  metamorphosed  into  a 
fountain.  (See  Tliebaid  of  Statius.) 

436.]  ASOPUS.  A river  of  Peloponnestls,  which  rises  near  the  town  Phlius,  runs 
through  Sicyon,  and  discharges  itself  iuto  the  Corinthian  gulpli.  It  was  so  called  from 
Asopus,  the  son  of  Neptune. 

438.]  THEBE.  This  city  (now  Thiva),  the  capital  of  Bccotia,  was  also  called  Cadmete, 
from  its  founder  Cadmus  ; Echionia , from  Echion  ; Hercultc r,  from  its  being  the  country 
of  Hercules;  CEdipodionitc,  from  its  being  that  of  (Edipus;  and  Heptapylos,  from  its 
seven  gates.  It  owes  its  origin  to  Cadmus,  son  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phoenicia,  who,  landing 
in  Greece  in  search  of  his  sister  Europa,  about  two  hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  war, 
was  conducted  by  a heifer  to  this  spot,  where,  in  obedience  to  tlie  Delphic  oracle,  he  built 
the  citadel,  and  afterwards  the  town,  of  Thebes.  The  poets  have  embellished  this  event  w ilh 
the  fabulous  account  of  a dragon  who  sprang  from  tlie  ground  to  oppose  the  undertaking. 
Cadmus  having  slain  this  monster,  and  by  the  command  of  Minerva  buried  its  teeth  in  the 
earth,  armed  men  were  produced,  who  immediately  attacked  each  other,  and  fought  till  all 
had  perished  except  five.  (Ovid,  from  this  circumstance,  styles  the  Thebans  Anguigena?.) 
These  survivors,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Echion,  assisted  in  building  the  city,  which 
was  hence  called  Echionix.  To  Cadmus  and  his  fullowcrs,  the  barbarous  tribes  who  then 
inhabited  Greece  were  indebted  for  the  rudiments  of  civilisation,  as  well  as  for  the  arts  of 
navigation  and  of  forging  metals  ; he  also  brought  w ith  him  the  religion  and  many  of  the 
divinities  of  his  native  country,  and  imparted  tlie  knowledge  of  letters  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Phoenician  alphabet.  Cadmus  was  the  father  of  four  daughters,  Agava,  Autonoe, 
Ino  or  Leucothea,  and  Semelc,  and  of  one  son,  Polydorus,  all  celebrated  either  for  their 
crimes  or  misfortunes.  The  fatality  that  thus  attended  tlie  family  of  Cadmus,  is  ascribed 
to  the  enmity  of  Vulcan  to  Harmonia,  or  Hermione,  the  wife  of  that  prince,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus.  Cadmus,  being  compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne  of  Thebes, 
retired  with  Harmonia  into  Illyria,  where  they  are  said  to  have  been  transformed  into 
serpents.  After  him,  Polydorus,  Pentheus,  Labdacus,  and  his  brother-in-law  Lycos, 
reigned  successively.  The  last  of  these  having  usurped  the  throne  from  Laius,  the  infant 
child  of  Labdacus,  was  in  his  turn  deposed  by  his  nephews  Amphion  and  Zethus,  twin 
sons  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope*  To  Amphion  has  been  attributed  the  invention  of  music : 
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l»e  is  even  said  to  have  raised,  by  the  sound  of  his  lyre,  the  walls  with  which  he  encom- 
passed Thebes.  Some,  contrary  to  Homer,  state,  that  this  Amphion  was  husband  to  Niobe, 
and  that  he  killed  himself  in  despair  on  account  of  her  melancholy  fate.  (See  Niobe,  11. 
xxiv.  757.)  Lams  was  re-established  on  the  throne.  The  tragical  story  of  this  prince,  of 
Jocasta  and  CEdipus,  as  well  as  the  dissensions  of  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  the  sons  of 
CEdipus  and  Jocasta,  respecting  the  crown  of  Thebes,  are  given  under  the  articles  (Edipus 
and  Theban  war.  After  the  second  Theban  war  (that  of  the  Epigoni),  Thersander,  the 
son  of  Polynices,  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  and  Laodamas,  the  son  of  Eteocles,  de- 
posed. Thersander  having  lost  his  life  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Tisamenes,  and  at  his  death  the  throne  devolved  on  Austesion  ; but  this  prince  was  obliged 
to  retire  into  Doris,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  the  Furies,  who  pursued  with  implacable 
enmity  the  unfortunate  descendants  of  CEdipus  and  Jocasta  ; and  the  Thebans,  being  thus 
weary  of  the  troubles  they  had  suffered  from  the  misfortunes  of  their  sovereigns,  abolished 
the  monarchical  government,  and  established  an  independent  republic.  They  do  not, 
however,  appear  to  have  possessed  much  influence  among  other  states  of  Greece  ; and, 
during  the  invasion  of  the  Peisians,  they  disgracefully  deserted  the  common  interest  to 
form  an  alliance  with  Xerxes.  They  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Peloponnesian  war 
against  the  Athenians,  whom  they  defeated  at  Delium,  a town  of  Bcrotia,  424  13. C. ; but 
in  the  subsequent  dissensions  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  having  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  former,  they  shared  the  fate  of  their  allies,  who,  at  the  battle  of  Coronea,  394  B.  C., 
were  forced  to  yield  the  victory  to  the  Spartan  king  Agesilaus.  Soon  after  this  event 
their  power  was  still  farther  weakened  by  their  being  compelled,  at  the  peace  of  Antal- 
cidas,  387  B.  C.,  to  liberate  Platsea  and  the  other  cities  of  Boeotia  which  had  hitherto 
been  subject  to  them.  Unable,  therefore,  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  Spartans,  they 
became  dependant  on  that  people,  until  the  abilities  and  success  of  their  generals  Pelo- 
pidas  and  Epaminondas  enabled  them  to  recover  their  freedom,  and,  by  the  victories  of 
Leuctra,  371  B.  C.,  and  Maminea,  363  B.  C.,  to  carry  their  anus  to  the  gates  of  Lace- 
daemon. But  the  glory  of  Thebes  expired  with  Epamioondas.  At  the  battle  of  Chseronea, 
338  B.  C.,  it  submitted  to  Philip  of  Macedon  ; but  having  revolted  at  the  death  of  that 
prince,  it  was  again  besieged  by  his  son  Alexander,  who  rased  it  to  the  ground,  sparing 
only  the  house  of  the  poet  Pindar.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Cassander,  but  it  never 
regained  its  former  importance  ; and  nothing  remarkable  is  recorded  in  its  history  till  it 
submitted,  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  to  the  arms  of  Sylla.  The  inhabitants  of  Thebes  were 
anciently  divided  into  three  classes,  citizens,  naturalised  foreigners,  and  slaves.  They 
were  regarded  by  the  rest  of  Greece  as  a stupid  race  of  people,  though  their  city  was  the 
birth-place  of  Pindar,  Peiopidas,  and  Epaminondas.  The  sacred  band  of  Thebes,  so 
famous  in  hivtory,  and  which  was  considered  invincible  until  it  was  cut  to  pieces  at  the 
battle  of  Chacronea,  was  composed  of  three  hundred  young  warriors,  educated  together, 
and  maintained  at  the  public  expense j to  the  valour  of  this  cohort  the  Thebans  were 
principally  indebted  for  the  victories  they  obtained  over  the  Spartans. 

440. — The  tyrant .]  Eteocles. 

447.]  M i€ON.  ) These  two  Thebans,  sons  of  Harmon  and  Autophonus,  were 

LYCOPHON.  S mentioned  incidentally  by  Agamemnon  in  his  panegyric  on 
the  valour  of  Tydeus.  They  headed  the  fifty  warriors  who  had  been  deputed  by 
Eteocles  to  lie  in  ambush  for  that  hero,  as  he  was  returning  to  Argos  from  the  unsuccessful 
embassy,  upon  which  he  had  been  despatched  to  Thebes  by  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  for 
the  purpose  of  conciliating  Eteocles  and  Polynices.  Tydeus  slew  them  all,  with  the 
exception  of  Mseon,  whom  he  spared  to  convey  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  comrades  to 
Thebes. 

449. — One.]  Makhu 

162. — Guilty  fathers,]  The  six  Argive  chiefs  (see  Theban  war)  who  fell  in  the  first 
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Theban  war.  They  are  denominated  guilty,  in  consequence  of  having  undertaken  the 
Theban  war,  contrary  to  the  auguries  of  the  gods. 

4G3. — The  so**.]  The  Epigoni.  (See  Theban  war.) 

496. — Fanotu  nation*.]  In  allusion  to  the  various  nations  of  which  the  Trojan  forces 
were  composed  ; some  being  of  Pelasgic,  and  some  of  Thracian  origin,  and  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  various  dialects. 

500.]  FLIGHT.  An  allegorical  divinity : one  of  the  attendants  of  Mars:  she  was 
placed  on  the  shield  of  Agamemnon,  next  to  the  appalling  Gorgon. 

500. ]  TERROR.  A divinity,  according  to  some,  the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus. 
Terror  and  Flight  had  the  office  of  affixing  the  horses  to  the  chariot  of  Mars.  Terror  is 
engraven  on  the  shield  of  Agamemnon.  She  is  generally  represented  covered  with  the 
skin  of  a lion,  with  a furious  aspect,  sounding  a trumpet,  and  holding  a shield  on 
which  is  the  head  of  Medusa.  Terror  was  worshipped  by  the  Greeks  as  the  son  of  M ara, 
and  represented  with  a lion’s  head,  under  the  name  of  Phobos  ; and  by  the  Romans  under 
that  of  Pavor.  (See  Fear.) 

501. ]  DISCORD.  Discordia.  The  Eris  of  the  Greeks.  She  was  a malevolent 
deity,  to  whom  ancient  mytlologista  ascribed  not  only  wars  and  all  public  calamities,  but 
domestic  broils  and  miseries.  Jupiter,  incensed  by  her  attempts  to  interrupt  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  gods,  banished  her  from  heaven.  It  was  Discord  who,  from  pique  at  not 
being  invited  to  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  (see  Juno),  disturbed  the  harmony  of 
the  entertainment  by  throwing  in  among  the  guests  the  fatal  apple.  She  is  variously 
represented ; but  generally  with  a pale,  ghastly  aspect,  eyes  sparkling  with  fire,  tom 
garments,  her  hair  wreathed  with  serpents,  and  a dagger  concealed  in  her  bosom. 

502.  — Dire  sister  of  the  slaughtering  pow'r,]  Discord  is  here  represented  as  the 
11  sister  of  the  slaughtering  power,”  Mars. 

516.]  This  passage  is  imitated  .En.  ii.  406. 

522.]  ANTILOCHUS.  The  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Nestor  and  Eurydice.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  Greeks  that  killed  a Trojan : the  victim  was  Echepolus.  (Sec  Echepolus,  line 
524.)  Antilochus  (Od.  iv.  250.)  was  slain  by  Memnon. 

624. ]  ECHEPOLUS.  A Trojan,  son  of  Tbasius  or  Thalysius.  He  was  here  killed  by 
Antilochus. 

530. — Leader  of  the  Abantian  throng .]  Elphenor.  (See  Elphenor.) 

633.]  AGENOR,  One  of  the  sons  of  Antenor. 

542.]  SIMOISIUS.  This  prince,  who  derived  his  name  from  having  been  born  on  the 
banks  of  the  Simois,  was  the  son  of  Antheiuion  and  a nymph  of  Ida,  and  was  here  killed 
by  Ajax. 

545.]  SIMOIS.  An  inconsiderable  river  of  Troas,  which  has  its  source  in  Mount  Ida, 
and  which,  after  uniting  itself  with  the  Scamander,  runs  into  the  Archipelago  below  Troy. 

It  was  on  its  banks  that  /Eneas  was  born. 

562.]  ANTIPHUS.  A son  of  Priam,  killed  by  Agamemnon  (II.  xi.  148.) 

564.  LEUCUS.  A Greek,  here  killed  by  Antiphus. 

674.  DEtyfOCOON.  An  illegitimate  son  of  Priam,  here  killed  by  Ulysses. 

597.]  DIO  RES.  (See  Diurea,  U.  ii.  757.) 

599. ]  PIRUS,  or  PYROUS.  (See  IL  ii.  1022.) 

600. ]  ASNUS.  A city  of  Thrace  (now  Eno),  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Hebrus. 

615. — Th'  /Etolian  warrior,']  Thoas. 

625.  — The  leader  of  th ’ Epeian  race,]  Diorcs. 
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1.]  TYDIDES.  Diomed.  (See  Diomed.) 

5.]  This  passage  is  imitated  /En.  x.  376. 

15.— Sons  of  Dares .]  Phegeus  and  Idicus.  (See  Pbegens,  11.  v.  22,  Idaeus,  v.  27.) 
Dares  was  a Phrygian,  a priest  of  Vulcan,  who  was  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  who 
is  said  to  hare  written  its  history  in  Greek.  The  original  history  was  extant  in  the  age 
of  j£iian:  the  author  of  the  Latin  translation  now  existing  is  not  known. 

22.]  PHEGEUS.  A son  of  Dares,  killed  by  Diomed  (11.  v.  26.) 

27.]  IDjEUS.  A son  of  Dares,  who  was  saved  from  death  by  the  aid  of  Vulcan. 

57.)  PHjESTUS.  A Trojan,  son  of  Borus,  killed  by  Idomeneus  (II.  v.  61.) 

59.)  BOBUS.  A king  of  the  Mceonians,  whose  principal  city  was  Tame. 

GO.]  TARNE.  The  capital  of  Lydia,  afterwards  Sardis  (now  Sart). 

65.]  SCAMANDRIUS.  A Trojan,  son  of  Strophius  : he  was  killed  by  Mcnelaos. 

67.]  DIANA.  The  goddess  of  hunters,  of  fishers,  and  of  all  that  used  nets  in  the- 
prosecution  of  their  trade.  She  was  also  the  patroness  of  chastity.  Her  birth  is  variously 
ascribed  to  Jupiter  and  Proserpine  ; to  Jupiter  and  Latona;  and  to  Upis  and  the  Nereid 
Glance;  but  it  is  to  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  the  sister  of  Apollo,  that  the 
actions  of  the  others  are  attributed.  She  was  worshipped  on  earth  under  the  name  of 
Diana  ; in  heaven,  under  that  of  Luna,  or  the  moon  ; and  in  the  infernal  regions,  under 
that  of  Hecate.  Her  visits  as  Luna  (or  the  moon)  to  the  shepherd  Kndymion,  on  Mount 
Litmus,  in  Caria,  are  explained  by  mythologists,  as  implying  his  passion  for  astronomy  j 
ou  the  same  principle  her  attachment  to  Orion,  who  was  no  less  distinguished  by  his 
love  of  the  chase  than  of  astronomy,  may  be  accounted  for.  (See  Orion.) 

EmlymionJ]  Endymion  was  the  son  of  iBthlius  (son  of  Jupiter  and  Protogenia)  and  of 
Calyce,  daughter  of  /Bolus  and  Enaretta.  He  is  described  by  some  as  aCarian  shepherd, 
amt,  by  others,  as  a king  of  Elis.  Under  the  first  of  these  characters,  he  is  represented  as 
having  been  admitted  into  the  court  of  Olympus,  and  as  having  been  doomed  by  Jupiter 
to  a perpetual  sleep  for  having  there  insulted  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  He  however  ob- 
tained from  the  god  an  exemption  from  infirmity  and  death  ; and  it  was  during  this  state 
that  Luna  is  said  to  have  nightly  watched  his  slumbers  in  a grotto  of  Mount  Litmus,  near 
Miletus ; this  fable  being  probably  derived  from  the  ceremonies  obseived  at  the  Egyptian 
feast  neomenia , in  which,  as  emblematical  of  the  originally  peaceful  state  of  mankind,  Isis, 
with  a crescent  on  her  head,  is  placed  in  a secluded  grotto,  with  the  infant  Horus  sleeping 
at  her  side. 

As  king  of  Elis,  Endymion  is  said  to  have  been  driven  from  his  kingdom,  to  have 
retired  to  Mount  Latmus,  and  there  (hence  the  story  of  his  enjoying  the  company  of 
Lana)  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  celestial  bodies.  He  was  husband  of 
Asterodia,  C'hroniia,  and  Hyperipne;  and  father  of  Pseon,  Epeus,  /Etolus,  and  Eurydice. 
He  was  sum  a roed  Latmus. 

Diana  is  also  described  as  having  admitted  the  addresses  of  Pan,  under  the  form  of  a 
white  ram.  (See  Georgic  iii.  600.) 

Actaon .]  The  fable  of  Diana  and  Actroon  is  variously  related  : according  to  some  ac- 
counts, Actxon  (the  son  of  Aristcus  and  Autonoe,  daughter  of  Cadmus,  who,  with  her  sisters, 
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was  deified  after  death)  while  banting  in  the  valley  of  Gargnphia,  in  Boeotia,  having 
accidentally  discovered  the  goddess  bathing  with  her  nymphs,  was  by  her  metamorphosed 
into  a stag,  and  in  that  shape  pursued  and  devoured  by  his  own  dogs.  Euripides  asserts, 
that  this  punishment  was  indicted  on  Action  for  his  vanity  in  presuming  to  rival  Diana 
in  her  skill  in  hunting ; and  Diodorus,  that  it  was  the  consequence  of  his  impiety  in 
neglecting  her  worship.* 

CaUixto.]  Diana  was  attended  by  sixty  of  the  Oceanides  and  twenty  other  nymphs,  de- 
nominated Asia* : among  the  most  favourite  and  beautiful  of  her  attendants  was  Cailisto, 
daughter  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  and  mother  of  Areas,  whom  Jupiter  courted  under  the 
form  of  the  goddess,  and  who  having  been  changed  into  a bear  by  Juno,  was,  with  her  son, 
subsequently  placed  in  heaven  among  the  constellations,  under  the  names  of  Ursa  Major 
and  Minor.  (See  story  of  Cailisto,  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  ii.)  Diana  was  particularly  worshipped 
in  Greece ; in  the  Taurica  Chersonesus  (where  the  inhabitants  inhumanly  ottered  on  her 
altars  all  the  strangers  that  were  shipwrecked  on  their  coasts)  ; at  Ephesus  (see  Ephesia, 
among  her  names) ; and  at  Aricia,  iu  Italy  (see  Aricia,  among  her  names). 

She  is  variously  represented : as  a huntress,  with  a quiver  at  her  back,  a dog  at  her  side, 
her  legs  and  feet  bare,  or  covered  with  buskins,  and  a bended  bow,  from  which  she  is  dis- 
charging an  arrow;  in  a car  drawn  by  dogs,  white  stags,  two  cows,  or  two  horses,  of  different 
colours,  with  a lion  at  one  side  and  a panther  at  the  other  ; mounted  on  a stag  running 
with  a dog,  surrounded  with  her  nymphs,  who,  like  herself,  are  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows  ; with  a crescent  on  her  head  and  a torch  in  each  hand  ; with  three  heads,  that  of 
a horse,  a dog,  and  a boar,  as  illustrative  of  her  power  and  functions  under  her  three  simi- 
litudes of  the  Moon,  Proserpine,  and  Hecate  (see  Triformis,  among  her  names)  ; covered 
with  a sort  of  cuirass,  holding  a bended  bow,  and  accompanied  by  a dog  ; coming  out  of  a 
bath  ; or  reclining  after  the  fatigues  of  the  chase.  The  only  statue  with  which,  according 
to  jElian,  she  is  represented  with  a crown,  is  at  Athens.  The  poppy  and  the  dittany, 
among  flowers,  and  the  month  November,  were  sacred  to  her.  She,  as  well  as  her 
brother  Apollo,  had  oracles,  of  which  the  most  known  were  in  Egypt,  in  Cilicia,  and  at 
Ephesus.  At  the  time  the  gods  fled  into  Egypt  (see  Jove  and  Typhon)  Diana  assumed 
the  form  of  a cat. 

“ A pul  ei  us  calls  her  Triple-faced  Proserpine,  and  Virgil  (iEn.  vi.  16.)  Trivia,  under 
which  character  she  was  placed  where  three  ways  met,  because,  representing  the  moon, 
which  has  three  phases  (first  quarter,  full,  and  last  quarter),  she  seems  to  assume  three 
forms  during  one  course.  Servius  says  (in  his  commentary  on  Virgil)  that  she  has  tliree 
faces,  because  she  presides  over  birth,  over  health,  aud  over  death  ; she  prerided  over 
birth  under  the  name  of  Lucina,  over  health  under  that  of  Diana,  and  over  death  under 
that  of  Hecate.  She  is  frequently  represented  with  the  symbols  of  Isis ; sometimes  with 
Isis  and  Serapis,  or  their  priests,  standing  at  her  side  ; and  sometimes  the  figure  of  Diana 
appears  united  with  that  of  Iais ; the  beneficent  attributes  of  Diana  being  ascribed  by 
the  Egyptians  to  Isis.”  Calmet. 

Of  the  various  appellations  of  Diana,  the  following  are  the  chief: — 

Acnsr.A,  from  a mountain  of  that  name,  near  Argos. 

A&iiba,  from  a mountain  of  that  name  in  Argolis,  where  she  was  held  in  particular 
veneration. 


* The  following  are  enumerated  among  the  dogs  of  Action  : viz.  jEIIo,  Agre,  Agriodos, 
Alee,  Asbolus,  Canache,  Doorga,  Dromas,  Harpalus,  Harpyea,  Hylactor,  Hyleus,  lchno- 
bates,  Labros,  Lacbne,  Lacon,  Ladom,  Lelaps,  Leucitc,  Lycisca,  Melainpus,  Melanchetas, 
Melaneus,  Molossus,  Nape,  Nebrophonos,  Orcsilrophus,  Oribasus,  Pachytos,  Ptcrelas, 
Stricto,  Thous. 
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Avtola  ; so  called  at  Naupactura,  in  /Etolia9  where  her  statue  represented  her  in  the 
act  of  drawing  the  bow. 

Ao  r ala,  Gr.  the  huntress ; or  from  Agra,  in  Roeotia. 

Agrestis,  rural ; one  of  her  names  as  the  huntress  queen,  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

Aorotera,  Gr.  huntress;  her  name  at  Athens  and  .Egira,  in  Achaia. 

Alphf.ia,  her  name  at  Elis,  from  Alpheus,  a river-god  of  that  country,  who  was  ena- 
moured of  her,  and  was  unable  to  distinguish  her  from  her  attendant  nymphs,  from  her 
having  covered  their  faces,  as  well  as  her  own,  with  mud. 

Amarynthia,  Amarysia,  or  Amarusia,  Gr.  resplendent ; or  from  her  festivals  at 
Amarynthus , a village  in  Euboea. 

Amphipyros,  Gr.  girt  irith  fire. 

An  ait  is,  one  of  the  names  under  which  she  was  worshipped  by  the  Lydians,  the 
Armenians,  and  the  Persians. 

Aobsa,  a name  assigned  to  her  by  Hesychius,  from  a mountain  in  Argolis. 

Apanchomesa,  Gr.  strangled.  She  was  worshipped  under  this  name  at  Condylia,  in 
Arcadia,  and  was  so  called  from  the  following  circumstance.  Some  children  playing 
around  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  found  a rope,  which  they  attached  to  the  throat  of  her 
statue,  and  then  dragged  it  about.  The  inhabitants  of  the  place  immediately  stoned  the 
children  to  death  ; but  their  cruelty  was  punished  by  the  infliction  of  a malady,  which 
caused  such  fatal  desolation,  that  they  had  recourse  to  the  Pythia.  The  priestess,  as  the 
best  means  of  conciliating  the  divinity,  recommended  the  annual  celebration  of  funeral 
rites  to  the  memory  of  the  slaughtered  infants.  Pausanias  affirms  that,  even  in  his  time, 
this  practice  was  in  usage. 

Apnea,  Gr.  deliverer . (See  Britomartis,  below.) 

Ahicin a,  her  name  in  the  Aricinn  grove.  (See  Aricia,  Am.  vii.  1000.) 

Aristobula,  Gr.  of  excellent  counsel ; a name  assigned  to  her  by  Themistoclcs. 

Artemis,  her  general  appellation  among  the  Greeks,  and  in  many  places  of  Asia 
Minor.  She  had  temples  under  that  name  at  Artemisium , a promontory  of  Kubcea,  and 
on  the  lake  Artemkium,  near  the  Arician  grove.  Under  this  appellation  she  was  distin- 
guished by  a crescent,  which  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  Arkite  emblems ; and  mullets 
were  offered  to  her. 

A stratea,  her  name  at  Pynhicus,  a tovrn  of  Laconia. 

A sty  rena,  her  name  at  Astyria , in  Mania,  where  was  a wood  sacred  to  her. 

Aventina,  from  her  temple  on  Mount  Arentine. 

B a al-Tis,  one  of  her  Phoenician  names. 

Beltha,  the  Luna  of  the  Arabians. 

Bendis,  the  name  under  which  the  Thracians  and  Arabians  worshipped  the  moon. 
(See  Luna,  below.) 

Beshet,  one  of  her  Egyptian  epithets,  corresponding  with  Agrestis.  (See  Agrestis, 
above.) 

Br Ac roma,  from  her  festival  at  Bravron,  an  Athenian  borough. 

Britomartis,  from  the  nymph  Britomartis,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Carmis, 
who  so  endeared  herself  to  the  goddess  by  her  love  for  the  chase,  that  when,  to  avoid  the 
pursuit  of  Minos,  she  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  fell  into  some  fishermen’s  nets,  Diana 
instantly  transformed  her  halo  a divinity.  Britomartis  dedicated  a temple  to  the  goddess 
under  the  name  of  Diana  Dictynnn  (in  Greek  net).  Some  deny  the  propriety  of  the 
application  of  either  of  these  ej  ithetsto  Diana.  The  nymph  Britomartis  was  also  called 
Aphaea. 

Bcbastis,  her  name  in  the  city  of  Bubastis,  in  Egypt,  where  cats  (in  consequence 
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of  Diana's  having  assumed  the  form  of  that  animal  when  tlie  god*  fled  into  Egypt)  weie 
held  in  great  veneration. 

Calaurea,  from  being  worshipped  in  the  island  of  that  name  in  the  bay  of  Argos. 

Callista,  Gr.  most  beautiful;  the  name  under  which  a temple  was  dedicated  to 
(ccls  her  at  Trieea,  in  Thessaly. 

Gamma,  her  name  in  Britain. 

Caryatis,  as  worshipped  at  Caryum,  in  Laconia. 

Ceoreatis,  Gr.  from  the  custom  of  hanging  her  images  on  cedars.  She  was  wor- 
shipped under  this  title  by  the  Orchomenians. 

Chesiadi,  as  worshipped  on  Mount  Chesias,  in  the  island  of  Santos,  and  at  Chests, 
in  Ionia. 

Giiia,  her  name  at  Chios. 

Chitonia,  from  her  festival  at  Chito ne,  an  Attic  borough. 

Gisdiade  ; under  this  epithet  Pausanias  affirms  that,  however  exposed  to  snow  or 
rain,  she  was  not  sensible  to  their  effects. 

Clathha  ; this  name  occurs  on  an  ancient  Etruscan  monument,  on  which  are  repre- 
sented the  symbols  of  several  divinities.  Sbc  was  worshipped  under  this  epithet  at 
Rome,  in  a temple  jointly  dedicated  to  her  and  Apollo,  on  Mount  Quirinalis.  Some 
suppose  Diaoa  Clathra  to  be  the  same  with  Isis  ; and  others,  to  be  the  goddess  of  gratet 
and  locks. 

Cnacalsbia,  from  her  anniversary  celebrated  by  the  Caphyata;,  on  Mount  Cuacalis. 
in  Arcadia. 

Coccoca. 

Coelestis,  Lat.  from  her  being  worshipped  as  the  moon  at  Carthage, 

Coi.oe.sea,  her  name  at  Sardis,  in  a temple  which  Alexander  had  set  apart  as  a 
sanctuary  for  fugitives.  At  the  feasts  there  celebrated  in  her  honour  monkeys  were 
made  to  dance. 

CoLtENts,  her  name  at  Myrrhinunuum,  in  Attica,  from  CoUenus,  an  ancient  king  of 
that  country. 

Condyleates,  her  name  at  Condylia,  in  Arcadia.  (See  Apanchomena,  above.) 

Con  dace,  a name  given  her  at  Pisa,  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It  was  derived  from  a 
dance  so  called,  which  was  in  usage  among  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Sipylus,  in  Lydia. 

Coryph£a,  as  worshipped  on  a mountain  of  that  name  near  Epidaunts. 

Corythalia,  > Gr.  promoting  the  growth  of  children  ; a name  under  which  she  was 

Curothalia,  5 worshipped  in  a temple  at  Sparta,  wbere  her  votaries  presented 
themselves  on  certain  given  days,  with  male  infants  in  their  arms,  and  danced,  while 
sucking  pigs  were  immolated  to  the  goddess  for  the  health  of  the  children. 

Cynagia,  Gr.  the  huntress. 

Cynthia,  from  her  birth-place,  the  mountain  Cynlhus,  in  Delos. 

Deione;  she  was,  under  this  name,  confounded  with  Ceres. 

Delia,  from  being  bom  in  Delos. 

Delpminia,  her  name  at  Athens,  by  which  she  was  associated  in  the  worship  of 
Apollo  Delphinius. 

Derriatis,  Gr.  clothed  in  skins. 

Devjana,  Lat.  straying ; deviating;  because  hunters  are  apt  to  lose  their  way, 

Dictynna,  Gr.  her  name  among  the  Cretans,  either  from  using  nets,  or  from  being 
worsltipped  on  Mount  Dicle.  (See  Britomartis,  above.) 

Didyma,  Gr.  Item ; a name  assigned  to  her  by  Pindar,  as  the  item-sister  of  Apollo. 

Diopetes,  Gr.  a name  common  to  all  divinities,  as  having  descended  from  heaven. 

Dramas,  from  a temple  dedicated  to  her  on  Mount  Dyrphis,  in  Euboea. 
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Ki. « pninoi.os,  ) ,,  . , 

’ J Gr.  stag-hunter. 

Elapiiua,  I 

Epiiesia,  »s  worshipped  at  Ephesus.  Her  temple  in  this  city  was,  from  it*  sire  and 
magnificence,  ranked  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  ; and  her  statue  therein  was 
originally,  according  to  Pliny,  of  ebony,  and  to  Vitruvius,  of  cedar.  The  statues  of  the 
Ephesian  Diana  were  subsequently  considerably  multiplied  ; but  the  two  of  most  cele- 
brity are  those  described  by  Montfaucon.  Her  temple  was  220  years  in  building,  and 
was  adorned  with  127  columns,  60  feet  in  height;  its  destruction  by  Erostratus,  on  the 
night  of  Alexander's  birth,  is  well  known. 

Ewiona,  Gr.  pretent. 

Ethiope,  Gr.  burning  eyes  or  looks. 

F.cclea,  Gr.  famous ; her  name  at  Thebes,  in  Bceotia.  13y  some  this  is  considered 
to  be  Diana,  a daughter  of  Hercules  and  Myrto,  the  sister  of  Patroclus. 

. Fascelis,  Lai.  from  fastis  (a  slick),  her  statue  having  been  removed  liy  Ipliigenia 
from  Taurica  to  Aricia,  in  a bundle  of  slicks.  (See  Lygodesma,  below.) 

Gifione,  her  name  among  the  Scandinavians. 

Hecaerge,  Gr.  far-shooting ; as  being  the  sister  of  the  sun. 

Hecatabole,  Gr.  darting  far;  a name  assigned  to  Diana  and  Apollo,  as  darling 
rays  of  light. 

Hecate  ; she  was  adored  under  this  name  at  Ephesus,  at  Delos,  at  Brauron,  in 
Attica,  at  Magnesia,  at  Mycenae,  at  Segesta,  and  on  Mount  Mcnalus,  in  Arcadia. 

Heoexache,  Gr.  leading  the  battle ; one  of  her  names  at  Sparta. 

Hegimosf,  Gr.  conductress;  one  of  her  names  in  Arcadia,  under  which  she  was 
represented  carrying  torches. 

Hemeresia,  Gr.  the  propitious ; a name  under  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Luses, 
because  the  Prcetidcs  were  cured  in  tliat  town  of  their  madness  by  Slelampus. 

Heurippa,  her  name  among  the  Pheneatas,  the  people  of  Pheneum,  in  Arcadia. 

Hiebea,  her  name  at  Oresthesium,  in  Arcadia. 

Hymma,  one  of  her  names  in  Arcadia. 

Iana,  her  original  name  ; synonymous  with  moon. 

Icaria,  her  name  in  Icarium,  an  island  in  the  Persian  gulf. 

Ietthia,  Gr.  her  name  as  presiding  over  the  birth  of  children. 

Iphigxhia,  her  name  at  Hermione,  a town  of  Argolis. 

Isora,  one  of  her  names  st  Sparta. 

Jssoria,  her  name  at  Teuthrania,  in  Mysia. 

Laprria,  Gr.  either  from  a word  signifying  spoils,  or  from  Laphrius,  a Phocensian, 
who  erected  a statue  (which  was  subsequently  transported  to  Patras,  in  Achais)  to  the 
goddess  at  Calydon,  in  jEtolis.  This  statue  was  of  gold  and  ivory,  and  represented 
Diana  in  the  garb  of  a huntress. 

Latoia,  from  her  mother  Latoua. 

Leucippe,  Gr.  from  two  words  signifying  white  and  horse ; a name  assigned  to 
Diana  by  Pindar,  as  indicative  of  her  car  being  drawn  by  white  horses. 

Leccophrya,  Gr.  with  white  brows  ; or  from  Lcucophryt,  a city  of  Magnesia,  on 
the  Mmander,  in  which  Diana  had  a temple,  where  she  was  represented  with  msny 
breasts,  and  crowned  with  victory. 

Lixnatis,  ) Gr.  either  from  being  worshipped  at  Limne,  a school  of  exercise  at 

Li* sea,  ) Trccxene ; or,  because  she  was  invoked  by  fishermen,  as  presiding  over 

ponds  and  marshes. 

Lucira,  Lat.  from  her  presiding  over  the  birth  of  infants,  to  whom  she  gives  (lux) 
light.  Under  this  character  she  is  represented  as  a matron,  standing  with  a rase  in  one 
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hind,  and  a spear  in  (he  ether  ; or,  fitting,  with  a child  in  swaddling-clothes  in  l»er  left 
hand,  and  a flower  in  her  right,  and  crowned  with  the  herb  dittany, 

Lucopiioha,  Cr.  the  same  as  the  Juno  Lucina  of  the  Homan*.  Under  thin  epithet 
•he  is  represented  either  with  a torch  in  one  hand,  a Imw  in  the  other,  and  a quiver  at 
her  back  ; or,  covered  with  a large  bespangled  veil,  a crescent  on  her  head,  and  a torch 
in  her  up-raised  hand. 

Luna,  Lat.  the  moon.  This  deity  was  sometimes  masculine;  i.  e.  Deus  I-unus , 
and  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Bendis  of  the  Thracians  and  Arabians,  and 
the  Selene  of  the  Arkitea. 

Lycea,  Gr.  her  name  at  Trazene,  either  because  the  country  had  been  cleared  of 
U'olrrs  by  her  favourite  Hippoly  tus,  to  whom  Trmzene  was  sacred,  or  because  Hippoly  tas 
was  descended  from  the  Amazons,  among  whom  she  had  the  appellation  of  Lycea. 

Lycoatis,  one  of  her  names  in  Arcadia ; Lycoauia  being  one  of  the  ancient  names 
of  Arcadia. 

Lye,  Gr.  her  name  among  the  Sicilians,  whom  she  had  looted  from  some  malady. 

Lygodesma,  Gr.  bound  with  otiert ; her  name  at  Sparta.  Her  statue,  when 
removed  from  Taurica  by  Orestes,  was  bound  up  in  a bundle  of  otiert. 

Miltha,  her  name  among  the  Phoenicians,  the  Arabians,  and  the  Cappadocians. 

Montana,  Lat.  from  the  worship  paid  her  on  mountains;  or  from  traversing  mown- 
tarns  while  engaged  in  the  chase. 

Munychia,  her  name  in  the  Athenian  suburb  lUunychia,  where  a celebrated  temple 
and  festivals  were  instituted  to  her  honour,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  by  The- 
Tnisloclcs,  at  Salamis. 

Mtsia,  one  of  her  names  in  Laconia. 

Nanea,  her  name  at  Elymais,  in  Persia ; supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Anaitis. 

Nelris,  from  Ntleus,  son  of  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  who  instituted  festivals 
in  her  honour. 

Nemorbnsis,  Lat.  as  frequenting  the  woods. 

Nicefuore,  )Gr.  bearing  victory ; she  is  represented  under  this  character  holding 

Nicofhore,  > a little  figure  of  Victory. 

Noctilvca,  Lat.  from  torches  being  lighted  ui  night  in  her  temple  on  Mount 
Palatine. 

Omnivaoa,  Lat.  wanderer;  either  from  her  not  being  among  the  fixed  stars,  or 
lroiu  her  presiding  over  huntsmen. 

Ofis,  Lat.  from  giving  help;  one  of  her  names  as  the  deity  presiding  over  child- 
birth. 

Okestina,  from  her  statue  having  been  carried  from  Taurica  Chersonesus  by 
Orates. 

Obsilochb,  the  hospitable  ; a name  under  which  she  was  ironically  worshipped  in 
the  Taurica  Chersonesus,  where  all  strangers,  who  landed  on  its  shores,  were  immolated 
on  her  altars.  • , 

Orthesis,  Gr.  one  of  her  names  among  the  Thracians,  as  expressive  of  directing; 
she  is  also  so  called  from  the  mountain  Orthesium,  in  Arcadia. 

Orthia,  Gr.  the  just,  or  upright ; her  name  iu  the  temple  at  Sparta,  in  which  hoys 
were  flagellated  at  her  altars. 

Orthobule,  Gr.  the  prudent. 

Ortyoia,  from  Ortygia,  the  ancient  name  of  her  birth-place  Delos. 

Panaoea,  Gr.  a name  supposed  to  be  derived  from  her  running  from  mountain  to 
mountain,  and  from  forest  to  forest ; from  her  being  sometimes  in  heaven  and  sometinnea 
on  earth  ; and,  in  abort,  from  her  frequent  change  of  form  and  place. 
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Patroa  ; she  had  a statue  under  this  name  at  Sicyon. 

Pzootrophe,  Gr.  tier  name  at  Coronea;  from  the  ancient  opinion  that  the  moon 
bad  an  influence  over  the  pregnancy  of  women  and  the  birth  of  mankind. 

Peli.ene  ; so  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pellme,  in  Arcadia. 

Perasia,  Gr.  from  a word  signifying  passage;  her  worship  having  been  eoareyerf  by 
sea  to  Castabala,  in  Cilicia. 

Peso*  «,  from  Perge,  a town  of  Painphylia,  in  which  she  had  a magnificent  temple. 
She  is  represented,  under  this  name,  with  a spear  in  her  left,  and  a crown  in  her  right 
band,  and  with  a dog  at  her  feet,  whose  head  is  turned  towards  her,  at  if  to  supplicate 
for  the  crown  which  he  has  meiited  by  his  services. 

Persica  ; her  name  among  the  Persians,  who  sacrificed  bulls,  which  grazed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  on  her  altars.  The  animals  consecrated  to  the  goddess  were 
distinguished  by  the  impression  of  a lamp. 

Piiarztraxa  Dea,  Lat.  the  goddess  bearing  the  quiver. 

Pherea,  the  name  of  one  of  her  statues  at  Sicyon,  which  had  been  transported 
thither  from  Pherce. 

PniLOMtRAX,  Gr.  pleated  with  youth  ; her  name  in  a temple  at  Elis,  near  a place 
of  eiercise  for  young  men. 

Ph<ebe,  Gr.  implying  the  brightness  of  the  ntoon. 

Phosphors,  Gr.  bearing  light. 

Pitho,  Gr.  one  of  her  names  at  Megara,  in  consequence  of  her  having,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Apollo,  allayed  the  ravages  of  a pestilence  in  the  city  by  her  powers  of  peri  na- 
tion. 

Podabca,  Gr.  wild-footed. 

Propylea,  Gr.  before  the  gate  ; a name  by  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Eleusis 
in  Attica. 

Protothronia,  Gr.  a name  espressive  of  her  dignity  as  being  seated  on  the 
highest  throne. 

Pyronia,  Gr.  from  the  fire  which  was  kept  burning  on  the  altar  of  her  temple 
on  Mount  Crathis. 

Sava  Dea,  the  cruel  goddess. 

Sarosia,  from  a festival  instituted  to  her  honour  by  Saro,  the  third  king  of 
Troczen. 

Sarpedoma  ; her  name  at  Sarpedon,  a town  in  Cilicia,  where  she  delivered 
oracles. 

Sciatis,  from  the  village  Scias,  in  Laconia. 

Selaspuore,  Gr.  producing  light;  her  name  at  Fhliasia,  a country  of  Pelopon- 
nrsus,  near  Sicyon. 

Selene.  (Sec  Luna,  above.) 

Soter,  IGr.  the  preserver,  or  protectress ; one  of  her  names  at  Megara,  in  con- 

Sotira,  ‘sequence  of  her  protection  of  the  Megareans  in  a combat  with  the 
Persians. 

Speculator,  Lat.  one  of  her  names  at  Elis,  as  watching,  from  a lofty  height, 
the  beasts  of  chase. 

Stophaa  ; her  name  at  Eretria,  in  Eubcsa. 

Stysiphalia,  from  her  festival  at  Stymphalus,  in  Arcadia. 

Tadipera,  Lat.  torch-bearer  ; her  name  at  .Egium,  where  she  is  represented  in  a 
long  transparent  veil,  with  one  hand  extended,  and  with  the  other  holding  a torch. 

Tacrica,  as  worshipped  in  the  Taurica  Chersonesus,  where  human  victims  were 
sacrificed  on  her  altars. 

Ta  ante  given  to  her  by  Suidas. 
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Tauroboua,  Gr.  from  oxen  sacrificed  to  her ; or  from  the  crescents  (bearing  mbs 
resemblance  to  the  horns  of  a bull)  with  which  she  is  represented. 

Tauropolos.  (See  Taurica,  above.) 

Thoantina,  from  being  worshipped  by  Thoat,  the  king  of  Taurica  Chersonesas, 
in  the  age  of  Orestes  and  Pylades.  (See  Orestes. ) 

Tithemdis,  Gr.  from  a word  signifying  nurse.  (See  Corythalia,  above.) 
Tricephale,  Gr.  three-headed  ; from  her  three  forms  ; Luna,  in  beaven  ; Diana, on 
earth  ; Hecate,  in  hell. 

Trici.aria,  Gr.  haring  three  lots  ; the  being  worshipped  in  the  territory  of  three 
towns  in  Achaia  ; or  from  the  festival  celebrated  in  her  honour  by  the  loniana,  who  inha- 
bited Aroa,  Anthea,  and  Messatis. 

Triporsiis,  Lat.  (See  Tricephale,  above.) 

Trivia,  Lat.  from  her  presiding  over  all  spots  where  trivia  (three  roads)  met. 

Upis,  from  Upis,  one  of  her  reputed  fathers. 

Virago,  Lat.  having  the  courage  of  a man. 

Zicuonia,  Gr.  the  sandalled  goddess. 

Among  the  epithets  applied  by  Homer  and  Virgil  to  Diana  arc 
The  silver  Cynthia,  II.  ix.  657. 

Chaste  huntress  of  the  silver  bow,  xx.  54. 

Queen  of  woods,  xsi.  553. 

Silccr-shqfted  goddess  of  the  chase,  Od.  iv.  160. 

Huntress  queen,  vl.  1 10. 

Queen  of  the  groves,  ib.  139. 

Sister  qf  the  day,  An.  i.  454. 

Fair  queen,  ix.  546. 

Guardian  qf  groves,  and  goddess  of  the  night,  ib.  545. 

Latonian  Phccbe,  xi.  805. 

Great  goddess  of  the  woods,  ib.  838. 

[See  farther  remarks  on  this  deity  under  article  Egypt.] 

75.]  PHERECLUS.  A Trojan,  sou  of  Harmonidcs,  who  built  the  fleet  of  Paris.  He 
was  here  killed  by  Merion. 

91.]  PEDAUS.  An  illegitimate  son  of  Antenor,  here  killed  by  Meges. 

93.]  THEANO.  Wife  of  Antenor,  daughter  of  Cisseus,  and  sister  of  Hecuba.  She 
was  high  priestess  of  Minerva  at  Troy.  (See  11.  vi.  378.  &c.) 

99. ]  HYPSENOR.  Priest  of  the  river  Scamander,  son  of  Dolopion.  He  was  here 
killed  by  Eurypylus,  the  son  of  Evmmon.  In  the  Homeric  ages  it  appears  that  priests 
were  not  exempted  from  military  service. 

100. ]  DOLOPION.  Father  of  Hypsenor,  the  priest  of  the  Scamander. 

116.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  An.  ii.  677. 

150. — Trojan  knight.]  Pandarus. 

184. ]  ASTYNOUS.  A Trojan  prince,  here  killed  by  Diomed. 

185. ]  HYPENOR.  A Trojan  prince,  here  killed  by  Diomed. 

189.]  ABAS.  | Sons  of  Eurydamas,  a Trojan  interpreter  of  dreams.  They  were 

189. ]  POLYIDUS.  ) killed  by  Diomed  (It.  v.  195.) 

190. ]  EURYDAMAS.  (See  the  preceding  line.) 

196.]  X ANTHUS.  j Son,  of  1>h  They  were  here  killed  by  Diomed. 

196. ]  THOON.  S v 1 J 

197. ]  PHENOPS.  (See  the  preceding  line.) 

204. — Two  sons  of  Priam.]  Echemon  and  Chromius,  killed  by  Diomed  (II.  v.  209.) 
245.]  LYCAON.  Father  of  Pandarus.  (See  Pandarus,  II.  ii.  1001.) 

249. — Sail’d  the  sacred  sens.]  The  original  states  him  to  have  gone  to  Troy  by  land. 
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273. — Sor  Phttbus'  honoured  gift  disgrace .]  (See  II.  ii.  1003.) 

276. — J'on  Aero.)  Diomed. 

298. — noth  heroes.]  /Eneas  and  Pan  damn. 

329.)  GANYMEDES.  A beautiful  youth  of  Phrygia,  son  of Tros,  and  brother  to  Ilua 
and  Assaracus.  He  was,  according  to  some  accounts  (see  II.  xx.  278 — 281.),  snatched 
away  by  Jupiter,  and  made  cnpbearer  ofthe  gods  on  the  dismissal  of  Hebe.  Virgil  repre- 
sents him  (<En.  t.  328,  &c.)  as  home  off  by  the  eagle  of  Jupiter.  Other  traditions  affirm, 
that  he  was  seized  by  Tantalus,  king  of  Lydia  (see  Pelops),  and  that  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther Jupiter  bestowed  on  Tros  the  celebrated  ••  coursers,”  from  which  the  horses  of  Lao- 
medou  (see  Laomedon)  and  /Eneas  were  subsequently  descended,  as  an  indemnification 
for  his,  or  fur  Tantalus'  seizure  of  the  prince.  Ganymedes  is  generally  represented  on  the 
back  of  a flying  eagle,  with  a spear  in  his  right,  and  a vase  in  his  left  hand.  Some  affirm 
that  he  was  deified  by  Jupiter,  and  that  he  forms  the  eleventh  constellation  (Aquarius)  in 
the  zodiac.  He  is  sometimes  called  Sanoaridus  Pcer,  from  the  Phrygian  river  Sangar. 

320.]  TROS.  Son  of  Ericthonius,  king  of  Dardania,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Troy  (see  Troy).  He  was  husband  of  Callirhoe,  daughter  of  the  Scamander,  and  father 
of  Ilns  (see  Ilus,  II.  x.  487.),  Assaracus,  and  Ganymedes.  Tbe  war  which  he  carried  on 
against  Tantalus,  king  of  Lydia,  for  the  supposed  seizure,  by  that  monarch,  of  his  eon 
Ganymedes,  is  given  under  Pelops. 

332. )  ANCHISES.  This  prince  was  the  son  of  Capys  (see  Capys,  II.  xr.  228.)  and 
Themis,  a daughter  of  Ilus,  the  fourth  king  of  Troy,  and  father  of  .Eneas.  Venus  was 
so  struck  with  his  beauty,  that  she  introduced  herself  to  his  notice  in  the  form  of  a nymph, 
on  Mount  Ida  (see  /En.  i.  875.),  and  urged  him  to  marry  her.  Anchises  no  sooner  dis- 
covered that  he  had  been  in  the  company  of  a celestial  being,  than  he  dreaded  the  ven- 
geance of  the  gods.  Venus  quieted  his  apprehensions  ; but,  for  his  imprudence  in  boast- 
ing of  the  goddess'  partiality,  Jupiter  struck  him  (see  /Eu.  ii.  879.)  with  blindness,  or, 
according  to  some,  with  an  incurable  wound.  His  history,  subsequent  to  the  siege  of  Troy, 
is  contained  in  the  /Eneid.  (See  .Eneas.) 

333. )  LAOMEDON.  The  son  of  Ilus,  father  and  predecessor  of  Priam  on  the 
throne  of  Troy,  husband  of  Strymno  (called  also  Placia  or  Leucippe,  daughter  of  the 
Scamander),  and  father  of  Tithonus,  Hesionc,  and  Antigone.  The  walls  of  his  city  were 
so  strong,  and  the  dikes,  formed  for  its  defence  against  the  inroads  of  the  sea,  so  consi- 
derable, that  their  construction  was  ascribed  to  Apollo  and  Neptune.  (See  Apollo,  and 
notes  to  II.  xxi.  507.)  Laomedon  refused  to  grant  the  stipulated  remuneration  for  the 
exertions  of  these  deities ; Apollo  wreaked  his  vengeance  by  the  infliction  of  a pesti- 
lence ; and  Neptune  could  only  be  api>eased  by  the  sacrifice  of  a female  to  a sea-monster, 
by  some  supposed  to  have  been  a whale. 

Htsione.]  The  lot  fell  to  Hesionc,  the  daughter  of  tbe  king  ; but  she  was  liberated 
from  the  peril  which  awaited  her  by  Hercules,  who,  on  discovering  her  bound,  when  he 
landed  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  in  the  progress  of  his  expedition  to  Cholcbis  with  the  Argo- 
nauts, undertook  to  destroy  the  monster.  Laomedon,  overcome  by  this  generosity, 
agreed  to  testify  bis  gratitude  by  the  gift  of  his  horses  (sec  II.  v.  326 — 337.),  which  had 
never  been  surpassed  in  the  course,  and  whose  miraculous  swiftness  enabled  them  to  skim 
over  tbe  surface  of  the  sea,  without  leaving  any  impression  on  the  waves.  Hesionc,  to 
whom  was  granted  the  choice  of  remaining  in  the  Trojan  court,  or  of  attending  the  for- 
tunes of  her  deliverer,  was  not  unwilling  to  share  in  the  dangers  of  the  Argonauts ; but  it 
was  agreed  that  both  the  princess,  and  the  other  rewards  of  victory,  should  not  be  claimed 
by  Hercules  until  his  return  from  Colchis.  At  tbe  arrival  of  that  period,  however,  Laomedon 
(ice  II.  v.  804 — 809.)  refused  to  ratify  his  promise.  Hercules  accordingly  besieged  the 
town,  killed  Laomedon,  placed  on  the  throne  of  Troy  Priam,  who  had  espoused  his  just 
cause  (see  Priam),  and  conceded  Hcsione  to  his  friend  Telamon  (sec  Telamon),  whom  he 
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had  employed  as  his  ambassador  to  Laoraedon.  Some  confound  the  history  of  llesiofie 
with  that  of  Helen.  (See  Helen.) 

The  exposure  of  young  women  to  sea-monsters,  and  the  desolation  of  provinces  bj 
serpents,  are  explained  by  mythologist*  to  signify  the  imprisonment  of  the  former  in 
towers  by  the  sea  side,  and  their  seizure  by  banditti  who  infested  the  coasts. 

Aii/ig’oiie.]  Antigone  was  changed  into  a stork  by  Juno,  for  having  boasted  that  she 
was  handsomer  than  the  goddess.  The  Trojans  were  called  Laomedontiad*,  from  this 
king. 

340.]  This  passage  is  imitated  by  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  h.  vi.  131. 

309.]  This  passage  is  imitated  /En.  xii.  1300. 

390. — His  lord's .]  Diomed's. 

403.]  DEI PY LBS.  A son  of  Sthenelus. 

411.]  BELLONA.  The  godde.-s  of  war  (often  confounded  with  Minerva),  was  daugh- 
ter of  Phorcys  (see  Pliorcys,  Od.  i.  93.)  and  Ceto,  and  the  wife  or  sister  of  Mars,  whose 
war- chariot  it  was  her  office  to  prepare.  The  poets  represent  her  in  battle,  running  from 
rank  to  rank,  armed  with  a whip,  to  animate  the  combatants,  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  a 
torch  in  her  hand.  She  was  worshipped  by  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  ancient 
Biitons  ; but  she  was  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  at  Comana,  in  Cappadocia,  where, 
according  to  Strabo,  six  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes  officiated  at  her  altars,  under  the 
controul  of  a high-priest  (her  priests  were  called  Bcllonarii),  chosen  fiom  the  royal  family, 
who  was  second  in  dignity  to  the  king.  Her  worship  was  introduced  into  Greece  from 
the  Taurica  Chersonesus,  by  Iphigenia  and  Orestes;  and  her  rites  were  6aid  to  resemble 
those  observed  in  that  country  in  honour  of  Diana.  In  her  temple  at  Rome  the  senators 
gave  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors,  and  to  generals  on  their  return  from  war  ; and  in 
the  front  of  the  building  was  a small  pillar  erected,  called  the  warrior,  against  which  a 
lance  was  cast  w henever  the  Romans  declared  war.  Her  principal  temple  in  Britain 
was  at  York.  Bcllona  is  often  accompanied  by  Discord,  and  is  either  represented  Me 
Minerva,  completely  clad  in  aimour,  and  having  a lance  in  her  hand,  or  in  her  car,  infu- 
riated, holding  in  one  hand  a sword,  and  in  the  other  a shield,  and  drawn  by  impetuous 
horses,  which  trample  under  foot  all  that  falls  in  their  way. 

The  usual  name  of  Bellona  among  the  Greeks  is  Ekyo  ; and  she  is  also  called  Ai.au, 
from  a Greek  war-cry,  and  Duelliona,  an  epithet  applied  to  her  by  Varro. 

418.]  THE  GRACES.  The  (iralite  or  Charites.  They  were  constant  attendants  of 
Venus,  and  were  supposed  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  that  goddess  aud  Bacchus,  of 
Apollo  and  Egle,  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Eurynome,  daughter  of  Oceanu* 
and  Tethys  (see  Eurynome,  II.  xviii.  405.)  They  were  three  in  number,  Aglaia  or  Egle, 
Thalia,  and  Euphrosyne  ; i.e.  shining,  flourishing , and  gay.  Homer  and  Statius,  howercT, 
have  changed  one  of  their  names  to  Pasithea  (see  11.  xiv.  304.)  Some  authors  have  enu- 
merated four  Graces,  whom  they  identify  with  the  four  seasons  of  the  year ; accordingly, 
an  antique  sculpture,  in  the  king  of  Prussia’s  collection,  represents  a fourth  grace,  veiled, 
sitting  apart  from  the  other  three.  The  Athenians  and  Lacedmmonians,  according  to 
some,  acknowledged  only  two  of  these  deities;  among  the  former  they  bore  the  names  of 
Auxo  and  Hcgemonc  (Pausanias  adds  Thallo);  and  at  Sparta,  of  Clita  and  Phicnni. 
The  names  ComasiA,  Gelusia,  and  Kgialea,  are  found  upon  some  very  ancient  monuments, 
and  applied  to  these  divinities.  The  worship  of  the  Graces  prevailed  generallv  through- 
out Greece,  where  temples  were  erected  to  them  ; but  they  were  more  frequently  adored 
in  those  dedicated  to  the  Muses  or  to  Cupid  ; and  occasionally  their  statues  were  placed 
in  those  of  Mercury,  in  order  to  show  that  even  eloquence  needed  their  assistance.  On 
thin  account  the  Goddess  of  Persuasion  ( Pitho , or  Suada , the  daughter  of  Mercury  and 
Venus,  see  Suada,)  is  sometimes  ranked  among  the  Graces.  Numerous  festivals  were 
celebrated  to  their  honour,  [>articu)arly  during  the  spring,  which  was  sacred  to  ibeni 
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as  well  as  to  Venus.  They  presided,  as  their  name  denotes,  over  acts  of  kindneas  and  gra- 
titude, and  were  supposed  to  endow  their  votaries  not  only  with  gracefulness  and  a cheerful 
temper,  hut  likewise  with  wisdom,  eloquence,  and  liberality.  In  the  earlier  times,  the 
Graces  were  worshipped  under  the  form  of  uncut  stones ; afterwards  they  were  repre- 
sented by  human  figures,  which  were  commonly  made  of  wood,  with  the  hands,  feet  and 
head  of  white  marble.  These  at  first  were  clad  in  drapery,  either  gilt  or  made  of  gauze, 
but  in  process  of  time  the  drapery  was  laid  aside,  to  denote  that  grace  can  borrow  nothing 
from  art.  They  generally  appear  as  three  beautiful  young  women,  holding  ono  another  by 
the  hand,  and  each  bearing  a rose,  a sprig  of  myrtle,  or  a die.  They  are  frequently  in 
the  attitude  of  dancing. 

The  Graces  are  sometimes  called  Eteoclees,  as  being,  according  to  some,  descended 
from  Eteocles , king  of  Orchomenos,  in  bocotis. 

422.]  Sec  imitation  of  this  passage,  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi.  327* 

433. — Jove's  daughter. ] Venus. 

450. — Her  brother's  car.]  The  car  of  Mars,  inasmuch  as  that  Venus  and  Mars  are, 
according  to  Hesiod,  Apollodonis,  and  others,  considered  to  be  children  of  the  same 
father,  Jupiter. 

471-3  DIONE.  A nymph,  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  She  was  beloved  by  Jupi- 
ter, and  was,  according  to  Homer,  the  mother  of  Venus. 

475 — 480.]  This  passage  refers  to  the  seizure  of  Mars  by  Otus  and  Eplualtes  at  tho 
period  of  the  wars  between  Jupiter  and  the  Titans. 

479.]  OTUS  and  EPHIALTES.  Twin  sons  of  Neptune  and  Iphimedia,  of  gigantic 
stature  (sce^Tm.  vi.  784.)  They  were  called  ALoiDts,from  their  having  been  educated  by 
Aloeus,  one  of  the  giants,  the  husband  of  Iphimedia.  They  formed  the  scheme  of  de- 
throning Jupiter ; and  to  attain  their  object,  placed  Ossa  and  Pclion  upon  Olympus. 
From  thence  they  menaced  the  god  of  heaven  ; presumed  to  demand  the  company  of 
Juno  and  Diana  ; and  bound  Mars  for  thirteen  months  with  chains  in  a prison  of  brass,  for 
having  resisted  their  proceedings.  rl  he  gods  finding  it  impossible  to  overcome  them  by 
force,  Diana  changed  herself  into  a dog,  and  bounded  upon  them  while  in  the  act  of  driving 
their  chariot.  This  expedient  had  the  desired  effect.  Otus  and  Ephialtes  in  attempting 
to  discharge  their  arrows  at  the  supposed  animal,  killed  each  other,  and  were  precipitated 
by  Jupiter,  or,  according  to  some,  by  Apollo,  into  Tartarus.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
the  first  that  sacrificed  to  the  Muses  on  Mount  Helicon. 

According  to  the  figurative  system  of  etplaiuing  fable,  Otus  and  Ephialtes  are  consi- 
dered to  have  been  two  lofty  towers,  which  were  overthrown  by  an  earthquake. 

479.]  HERMES.  Mercury,  who  had  been  commissioned  to  liberate  Mars  by  Eriboca, 
the  step-mother  of  Otus  and  Ephialtes.  Eriboca  was  anxious  for  the  liberation  of  Mars, 
not  from  any  compassion  for  his  confinement,  but  hoping  that  by  his  revenging  the  insult 
offered  to  him  by  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  she  would  be  rid  of  her  step-sons. 

. 480. — Groaning  god.]  Mars. 

481—484.]  These  lines  contain  the  only  accouut  given  by  any  author  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  Juno  by  Hercules  for  the  miseries  which  he  had  suffered  from  the  jealousies  of  the 
goddess. 

483. — Amphitryon’  s son.]  Hercules.  He  is  indiscriminately  termed  the  son  of  Am- 
phitryon, and  the  son  of  Jupiter,  from  his  being  twin-brother  of  Iphiclus  (see  Hercules). 
Amphitryon  was  a Theban  prince,  son  of  Alcaeus  and  Hipponorae,  and  husband  of  Alcmena, 
the  mother  of  his  son  Iphiclus. 

485 — 490. — Hell's  grim  king.]  Pluto.  The  particular  occasion  on  which  Pluto  re- 
ceived his  wound  from  Hercules  is  unknown.  Homer  seems  to  allude  to  some  battle  at 
Pylus,  in  Triphylia,  in  which  Pluto,  overcome  by  the  pain  of  his  wound,  lay  groaning 
among  the  dead  bodies.  Some  commentators  assign  this  wound  of  Pluto  to  the  time  when 
Cl.  Man.  V 
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Hercules  descended  into  the  lower  regions,  in  order  to  drag  up  the  dog  Cerberus ; or, 
when  he  rescued  Alcestis  from  the  power  of  Orcus  or  Pluto. 

489.]  P/EON.  A celebrated  physician  of  Egyptian  origin,  who  is  considered  in  fable 
to  hare  cured  the  wounds  and  diseases  of  the  gods.  (See  this  passage.) 

501.]  AiGI  ALE.  Wife  of  Diomed,  and  daughter  of  Adrauus  and  Amphitea,  daugh- 
ter of  Pronax.  (Sec  Diomed.) 

510. — Cyprian  queen.]  Venus. 

512. — A Grecian  dame.]  Homer  speaks  generally. 

541. — The  chief  of  Venus’  race.]  dEneas. 

543.]  PHCEBK.  A surname  of  Diana. 

645. — Patron  of  the  niter  hoir.]  Apollo.  Sec  imitation  of  this  passage,  jEo.  x.  900. 

556. — Von  Greek.]  Diomed. 

563.]  ACAMAS.  (See  Acamas,  II.  ii.  1022.) 

580. — Beauteous  tcife.]  The  name  of  Sarpedon's  wife  is  not  mentioned  in  Ilomer. 

611. — Ceres’  sacred  floor.]  Threshing  floors  were  sacred  to  Ceres. 

643. — The  north.]  The  north  wind.  (See  Boreas.) 

649. — The  gen'rah]  Agamemnon. 

660.]  DEICOON.  A Trojan  prince,  son  of  Pergasus.  He  was  here  killed  by  Aga- 


memnon. 

664. — The  monarch.]  Agamemnon. 

670.]  ORSILOCHUS.  ) of  x)iocleus  here  kyled  by  ,£neM. 

670. ]  CRETHON.  S * 

671. ]  DIOCLEUS.  King  of  Phene,  in  Messenia  ; son  of  Orsilochus,  the  offspring  of 
the  Alpheus  and  of  Telegone,  grand-daughter  of  Mercury.  Telemachus  and  Pisistratus 
were  entertained  at  the  court  of  this  prince.  (See  Od,  it.  210,  &c.) 

672. ]  PHERjE.  A town  of  Messenia  (so  called  from  Pharis,  son  of  Mercury  and 
Philodamea,  daughter  of  Danaus),  wbich,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  formed  part  of 
Laconia. 


675.]  ORSILOCHUS.  Father  of  Diocleus.  (See  Diocleus,  and  Od.  xxi.  19.) 

693. — Nestor's  valiant  son.]  Antilochus. 

705.]  FYLdEMENES.  (See  Pylwmenes,  11.  ii.  1034.) 

707.]  ATR1DES.  Menelaus. 

709.]  MY  DON.  A Trojan  chief,  son  of  Atymoius  (not  the  Atymnius  of  11.  rri. 
378.)  He  was  killed  by  Antilochus  (II.  t.  716.) 

£]  mShS*'  ! a-tesas-ua-wn—i 

759.]  AMPHIUS.  A Trojan,  son  of  Selagus ; killed  by  Ajax.  This  Amphius  must 


not  be  confounded  with  Amphius,  II.  ii.  1007. 

779. — Alcides’  offspring.]  Tlepolemus. 

779 — Son  of  Jote.]  Sarpedon. 

781. — Jove’s  great  descendant.]  Tlepolemus. 

792. — Troy  felt  his  arm.]  In  allusion  to  the  history  of  the  6rst  destruction  of  Troy  by 
Hercules.  (See  Laomcdon.) 

803. — Lycian  king.]  Sarpedon. 

804—807.]  This  passage  refers  to  the  perfidy  of  Laomcdon  towards  Hercules.  (See 
Laomedon.) 

835.]  ALASTOR.  Armour-bearer  of  Sarpedon.  He  was  here  killed  by  Ulysses. 
835.]  CROMIUS.  ~ 


835. ]  HALIUS. 

836. ]  ALCANDER 
836.]  PRYTAN1S. 
836.]  NOEMON. 


1 


Lycians,  here  killed  by  Ulysses. 
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Grecians,  here  killed  by  Mars  and  Hector. 


854.]  PELAGON.  A Trojan  ; a friend  of  Sarpedon. 

866.]  TEUTHRAS. 

866. ]  ORESTES. 

867. ]  TRECHUS. 

868. ]  (ENOMAUS. 

868- — CEnop’s  offspring.]  Helenus.  He  was  here  killed  by  Mars  or  Hector. 

869. ]  ORESBIUS.  A native  prince  and  priest  of  Hylx,  in  Bceotia,  near  the  lake 
Cepbissus.  He  was  here  killed  by  Mars  or  Hector. 

877. — Onr  people.]  Greeks. 

885. — Hearn's  empress.]  Juno. 

886 — 903.]  This  passage  contains  a full  description  of  die  car  of  Juno. 

888. — Hebe  wails.]  The  office,  here  assigned  to  Hebe,  of  preparing  the  chariot,  is 
more  usually  that  of  a man  ; but  instances  somewhat  similar  occur  in  the  ]>oem : thus 
Andromache  feeds  the  horses  of  Hector  (II.  viii.  231.)  ; and  Juno  is  here  (verse  902.)  re- 
presented as  harnessing  her  own  horses. 

904 — 941.]  This  passage  contains  a full  description  of  the  dress,  armour,  and  chariot  of 
the  goddess  Minerva.  (See  ALn.  viii.  575.) 

913. — A fringe  of  serpents.]  “ Our  author  docs  not  particularly  describo  this  image  of 
the  egis  as  consisting  of  serpents;  but  that  it  did  so,  may  be  learned  from  Herodotus  in 
his  fourth  book.  ‘ The  Greeks  (says  he)  borrowed  the  vest  and  shield  of  Minerva  from 
the  Libyans,  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  Libyan  shield  was  fringed  with  thongs  of 
leather,  die  Grecian  with  serpents.’  And  Virgil's  description  of  the  same  a’gis  agrees 
with  this,  Ala.  viii.  575,  578.”  P. 

915.]  FORCE.  The  ancients  worshipped  Force  as  a divinity,  whom  they  considered 
to  be  daughter  of  Themis,  and  sister  of  Temperance  and  Justice.  She  is  represented  as 
an  A mason,  with  one  arm  round  a column,  and  with  a branch  of  oak  in  the  other.  The 
lion  is  her  emblem.  Force  is  sometimes  depicted  under  the  form  of  a grave  and  stern  old 
man,  holding  a club.  Aeschylus  introduces  Force,  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  Vulcan,  in 
fastening  Prometheus  to  Mount  Caucasus. 

915.]  FEAR.  This  emotion  of  the  mind  was  personified  among  the  Romans  by  the 
goddess  Favor.  She  was  held  in  great  estimation  ; and,  as  in  the  examples  of  Theseus, 
and  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  constantly  invoked  by  the  generals  of  armies,  or  by 
persons  engaged  in  hazardous  enterprises,  in  ordeT  that  she  might  abstain  from  exerting 
her  baneful  influence.  Hesiod  ascribes  tbe  birth  of  tliis  divinity  to  Mars  and  Venus ; and 
in  his  description  of  the  shield  of  Hercules,  he  represents  Mars  as  accompanied  by  Fear. 
Pausanias  mentions  a statue  of  Fear  at  Corintb  ; and  others,  a temple  dedicated  to  the 
divinity  at  Sparta,  adjoining  the  palace  of  the  Ephori.  Homer  places  her  upon  the  aegis 
of  Minerva,  and  upon  the  shield  of  Agamemnon.  .-Eschylus  describes  (lie  seven  chiefs  as 
swearing  by  Fear,  by  Mars,  and  by  Bellona,  before  Thebes.  At  Rome  temples  were 
first  dedicated  to  her  by  Tullns  Hostilius,  its  third  king , and  Pallor,  tbe  goddess  of  pale- 
ness, was  often  worshipped  at  the  same  time  with  Pavor.  From  this  we  may  infer  that 
Fear  and  Terror  were  distinct  divinities,  although  it  be  somewhat  difficult  accurately  to 
discriminate  between  their  respective  attributes.  Pavor  is  represented  on  ancient  medals 
with  a scared  and  frightened  aspect,  an  open  mouth,  and  hair  standing  on  end.  (See 
Terror,  and  /En.  vi.  387.) 

916. ]  CONTENTION.  (See  Discord.) 

917. ]  GORGON.  Medusa,  daughter,  according  to  some,  of  Typhon  (see  Typhon), 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Phorcys  (see  Phorcys)  and  Ceto,  and  sister  of  the  other  two 
Gorgons,  whose  names  were  Stheno  and  Enryale,  and  who  were  endued  with  immortality. 
Their  habitation,  according  to  Hesiod,  was  beyond  tbe  ocean,  to  the  west,  near  the  palacp 
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of  Night;  AEschylus  places  them  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Scythia;  Ovid  and  Diodorus  in 
the  inhnd  parts  of  Libya,  near  tbe  lake  Triton;  Diodorus  describing  them  as  a martial 
race  of  women,  wbo  were  perpetually  at  war  with  the  Amazons,  governed,  during  the  time 
of  Perseus,  tbe  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danaii,  by  a queen  called  Medusa,  and  utterly  extir- 
pated by  Hercules.  Olliers  ascribe  their  conquest  to  Perseus,  and  suppose  that  it  was  be 
who  cut  off  the  bead  of  Medusa  (sec  Perseus,  11.  xiv.  3G1.),  and  presented  it  to  Minerva, 
wbo  placed  it  upon  her  regis ; all  who  beheld  it  (see  Od.  xi.  785,  See.)  being  turned  into 
stone.  Minerva  bad  changed  the  beautiful  locks  of  Medusa  into  serpents,  in  rctcuge 
either  for  Neptune’s  pursuit  of  tbe  Gorgon  into  her  temple  under  tbe  form  of  a bird,  or  for 
her  presumption  in  having  considered  herself  equal  to  tbe  goddess  in  beauty,  \ugil 
states  that,  after  the  defeat  of  Medusa,  the  Gorgons  dwell  in  the  entrance  of  tbe  infernal 
regions  (see  Ain.  vi.  402.),  with  tbe  Centaurs,  tbe  Harpies,  &c.  Some  again  represent 
the  Gurgons  as  beautiful  young  women,  wbo  made  such  an  impression  upon  their  beholden 
as  to  turn  them  into  rocks ; while  others  affirm  that  they  petrified  by  the  bidrouaueas  of 
their  appearance.  Alhenmus  supposes  them  to  have  been  animals  of  Jibya,  denominate! 
by  tbe  Nomadrs  Corgones,  whose  aspect  and  breath  were  so  appalling  and  poisonous  as 
to  occasion  instant  death  to  all  who  approached  them. 

The  Gorgons  are  ordinarily  represented  in  fable  as  having  between  them  but  one  eye 
and  one  tooth,  or  rather  tusk,  which  they  use  in  common  ; their  hair  being  entwined  with 
serpents,  their  bands  of  brass,  their  wings  of  the  colour  of  gold,  their  body  covered  »itli 
impenetmhle  scales,  and  their  look  so  terrific  as  to  convert  into  stone  all  those  on  whom 
they  fix  their  eye.  It  is  supposed  that  by  Medusa's  head,  which  was  made  to  denote 
divine  wisdom,  and  to  which  was  assigned  the  appellation  of  Meed  or  Metis  (see  Meed, 
among  the  names  uf  Minerva),  was  implied  the  scqicnt-deity,  the  worship  of  which 
appears  to  linve  been  universal.  The  Athenians,  among  others,  were  styled  Serpcntigna, 
from  a tradition  that  the  chief  guardian  of  their  Acropolis  was  a serpent.  The  head  of 
Medusa,  in  the  temple  of  Caphisus,  in  Argolis,  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Cyclo- 
plans,  presented  a beautiful  female  countenance,  surrounded  with  innumerable  serpents, 
and  was  considered  to  have  been  an  ancient  hieroglyphical  emblem  of  the  above-mentioned 
deity  on  the  edifice  in  question,  in  the  same  raanuer  as  the  symbols  of  other  divinities,  via. 
an  eagle,  a wolf,  a heart,  or  tin  eye  (sec  Egypt),  were  exhibited  on  the  architraves  of 
Egyptian  temples. 

The  hair  of  Medusa  was  considered  to  be  of  such  peculiar  virtue  and  efficacy,  that  some 
of  it  was  preserved  in  a temple  at  Tegara ; and  a luck,  rendering  the  wearer  invincible, 
was  presented  by  Minerva  to  Ccpheus,  one  of  the  hunters  of  the  Calydonian  boar. 

The  Gorgons  arc  called  Piiorcvoes,  or  Phoiicynidks. 

929]  HOURS.  By  the  Hours  here  are  meant  the  Seasons.  (Sec  Seasons,  II. xii.523.) 
The  Hours  are  considered  by  mythologisls  to  he  the  daughters  of  Jupker  and  of  Themis. 
The  Greeks,  according  to  Hesiod,  originally  acknowledged  but  three  Hours  or  Seasons, 
Eunmnia,  Dice,  and  Irene  ; but,  in  the  sequel,  Carpo,  Anatole,  and  Thallo  were  added  to 
their  number,  which  the  poets  sometimes  increased  to  ten  or  even  twelve,  always  making 
these  divinities  the  attendants  of  J upiter.  Homer  here  describes  them  as  opening  the 
gates  of  heaven,  while  Ovid  assigns  to  them  a different  office,  viz.  that  of  yoking  the  horses 
to  the  chariot  of  the  Sun  ; and  the  education  of  J uno  is  by  some  said  to  have  been  confided 
to  their  care.  They  were  ranked  among  the  deities  by  the  Athenians,  and  upon  their 
altars  was  offered  boiled,  instead  of  roast  flesh,  as  emblematical  of  the  gradual  heat  which 
is  so  favourable  to  the  produce  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  They  are  generally  represented 
with  butterflies'  wings,  accompanied  by  Themis,  and  holding  dials  or  clocks,  and  are 
sometimes  called  Cti  xnES  Dev.  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Milton's  Par.  Lost, 
h.  v.  255. 
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The  hours  of  the  day  and  night  are  thus  allegorically  represented. 

Hour s of  the  day.]  The  ancients  supposed  each  of  the  hours  to  be  governed  by  a sepa- 
rate planet. 

The  first  hour  is  represented  as  a young  girl,  her  head  adorned  with  light  flowing  hair ; 
she  is  clad  in  a short  dress  of  rose-colour,  resembling  the  tints  of  the  clouds  before  the 
rising  of  the  sun ; her  wings  are  like  those  of  a butterfly,  and  she  holds  the  Sun  and  a 
bunch  of  full-blown  roses. 

The  stcond  appears  with  wings  like  the  preceding  ; her  hair  is  of  a darker  hue,  and  her 
dress  of  a deep  gold  colour ; she  is  surrounded  by  light  clouds,  indicating  the  rapours 
which  the  sun  exhales  from  the  earth ; and  her  attributes  are  the  planet  Venus  and  a 
sunflower. 

The  hair  of  the  third  is  brown,  and  her  draper)*  is  white,  shaded  with  red ; she  holds  the 
planet  Mercury  and  a sun-dial. 

The  fourth  hour  was  considered  to  he  the  time  best  calculated  for  gathering  herbs,  as 
the  heat  of  the  sun  bad  then  dissipated  the  clouds,  and  sufficiently  dried  the  earth  ; its 
personification  was  therefore  clothed  entirely  in  white,  and  bore  a hyacinth  and  the  figure 
of  the  Moon. 

The  robe  of  the  fifth  was  tinged  with  lemon  colour,  denoting  the  golden  brightness  of 
the  sun  as  it  advances  towards  the  meridian  ; in  her  hand  was  the  planet  Saturn . 

The  sixth  turns  her  face  to  the  beholder,  and  as  the  sun  has  now  attained  its  greatest 
power,  her  dress  is  red  and  flaming  ; her  accompaniments  are  the  planet  Jupiter  and  a 
lotus,  which,  like  the  sunflower,  follows  the  course  of  the  sun. 

The  dress  of  the  seventh  is  orange,  tinged  with  red  ; she  holds  the  planet  Mars  and  a 
lupin,  a plant  that,  according  to  Pliny,  served  to  indicate  the  time  to  the  country  people 
on  a cloudy  day. 

The  eighth  wears  a variegated  robe  of  orange  and  white,  showing  the  diminution  of 
light,  now  beginning  to  be  apparent ; the  Sun  is  in  her  hands. 

ITie  attitude  of  the  ninth,  and  that  of  the  two  preceding  hours,  inclines  towards  the 
horizon  ; her  dress  is  lemon-coloured ; she  bears  the  planet  Venus  and  a branch  of  olive,  a 
tree  said  by  Pliny  to  shed  its  leaves  during  the  solstice. 

lhe  tenth  is  dressed  in  yellow,  tinged  with  brown  ; she  holds  the  planet  Mercury  and  a 
branch  of  poplar. 

The  eleventh,  as  the  day  draws  to  its  close,  appears  to  be  precipitating  her  flight ; her 
drapery  is  dark  yellow,  and  her  attributes  are  a moon  and  a clepsydra,  or  hour-glass, 
which  marks  the  time  without  the  sun's  assistance. 

The  twelfth  hour  seems  in  the  act  of  plunging  beneath  the  horizon,  thus  denoting  the 
setting  of  the  sun  ; she  is  dressed  in  a robe  of  dark  violet  colour,  and  holds  the  planet  Sa- 
turn and  a branch  of  willow. 

The  hours  of  the  night.]  These,  like  the  hours  of  the  day,  are  depicted  with  wings,  and 
in  the  attitude  of  flying ; they  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  colour  of  their  drapery, 
and  in  their  « arious  attributes. 

The  robe  of  the  first  is  of  the  hue  of  the  horizon  during  twilight ; she  bears  in  her  hands 
the  planet  Jupiter  and  a bat. 

The  second  b habited  in  dark  gray,  and  holds  the  planet  Mart  and  a screech  owl. 

The  third,  clad  in  black,  carries  an  owl  and  the  Sun. 

The  dress  of  the  fourth  is  not  quite  so  dark  as  that  of  the  preceding,  because  the  light 
ctf  the  heavenly  bodies  now  diminishes  in  some  measure  the  obscurity  of  night ; she  holds 
the  planet  Venus  and  an  hour-glass. 

The  attributes  of  the  fifth  are  the  planet  Mercury  and  a bunch  of  poppies. 

The  sixth  hour  is  enveloped  in  a thick  black  drapery,  and  holds  the  Moon  and  a 
which  has  the  faculty  of  seeing  in  the  dark. 
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The  robe  of  the  seventh  is  deep  blue  ; she  bears  the  planet  .Saturn  and  a badger,  that 
animal  being  much  disposed  to  sleep. 

The  eighth,  clad  in  a lighter  blue,  holds  the  planet  Jupiter  and  a dormouse. 

The  ninth  is  dressed  in  violet  colour,  to  denote  the  approach  of  morning,  and  is  charac- 
terised by  the  planet  Mare  and  an  owl. 

The  robe  of  the  tenth  is  of  a paler  shade  of  violet  j she  beaTS  the  Sun  and  a clock  sur- 
mounted by  a bell. 

The  eleventh,  habited  in  blue,  and  accompanied  by  a cock,  holds  the  planet  Venur. 

The  twelfth  is  in  the  attitude  of  flying  precipitately  behind  the  horison  ; her  drapery  is 
of  mixed  colours,  white,  blue,  and  violet ; she  bears  in  her  hand  the  planet  Mercury,  and 
leads  a swan,  which,  by  its  white  plumage,  indicates  the  brightness  of  the  coming  day. 

077.]  STENTOR.  This  and  the  two  fallowing  lines  comprehend  all  that  is  known  of 
Stentor,  whose  lungs  are  described  to  hare  been  of  brass,  and  his  voice  to  have  been  beard 
at  a greater  distance  than  that  of  fifty  of  the  strongest  men. 

987.  — Th’  Athenian  maul.]  Minerva. 

988.  — King.]  Diomed. 

999 — 1009.]  This  passage  refers  to  the  circumstances  detailed  II.  iv.  435 — 150. 

1022. — The  god.]  Mars. 

1029.  — The  martial  c&nrioferr.]  Sthenelus. 

1030.  — The  vig’rous  poic’r.]  Minerva. 

1033. — Hero.]  Diomed. 

1037. ]  Black  Orcus’ helmet.]  “ As  every  thing  that  goes  into  the  dark  empire  of  Ploto, 
or  Orcus,  disappears,  and  is  6een  no  more  ; the  Greeks  from  thence  borrowed  this  figurative 
expression,  to  put  on  Pluto’ I helmet,  that  is  to  say,  to  become  invisible.” — Eustathius.  I’. 

1038. ]  PERIPHAS.  The  son  of  Ochesius,  a celebrated  zEtolian,  here  killed  by  Man. 

1058.]  AUSTER,  Auster,  the  south  wind,  was  the  son  of  Astrseus  and  Heiibeus  ; or, 

according  to  other  accounts,  of  AColua  and  Aurora.  Ovid  represents  him  as  tall  and  aged, 
with  gray  hair,  a gloomy  countenance,  his  head  surrounded  with  clouds,  and  water 
dripping  from  every  part  of  bis  dress.  Others  describe  him  as  accompanied  by,  or  dis- 
pensing, rain  ; or,  as  seated  in  the  care  of  A'.olus,  drying  his  wings  after  a storm.  (Sec 
Winds.) 

1000.]  SIRIUS.  The  dog-star. 

Ertgonc.]  Erigoneius  was  a name  applied  to  this  star  from  its  situation  in  the  heavens, 
with  reference  to  Erigone  (called  also  Aletis,  a daughter  of  Icarius,  sun  of  (Ebalus),  trans- 
formed into  a constellation,  now  known  under  the  name  of  Virgo,  as  a reward  for  her  filial 
virtuea.  Bacchus,  by  whom  she  was  courted  under  the  form  of  a bunch  of  grapes,  had 
communicated  to  her  father  the  art  of  planting  the  vine,  and  of  producing  wine : this, 
however,  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  IcRrius,  as  some  Athenian  shepherds  beams 
inebriated,  and  supposing  themselves  to  be  poisoned,  slew  him  as  the  author  of  their 
calamity.  Erigone,  who  was  directed  to  the  place  of  her  father’s  interment  by  his  faithful 
dog  Mccra  (thence  placed  in  the  heavens  under  the  name  of  the  dog-star ),  hung  herself 
in  despair  at  the  catastrophe ; and  Icarius  was  deified,  and  also  placed  by  J upiter  among 
the  constellations  under  the  appellation  Bootes. 

1073. — Thy  felt  daughter.]  Minerva. 

1101. — Thy  mother.]  Juno. 

1107.]  TITANS.  According  to  Sanchoniathon,  the  Titans  may  be  arranged  under 
two  classes  j namely,  the  Titans  who  were  the  inventors  of  building,  and  the  Titans,  SV 
of  Caeius,  or  Uranus,  and  Titma,  or  Terra,  who  made  war  against  the  gods.  Hesiod  and 
Homer,  who,  with  other  of  the  Greek  poets,  as  often  before  observed,  derived  most  of 
their  mythological  notions  from  the  Phoenician  author,  separate  the  children  of  Cuelm  and 
Terra  from  the  Titans  who  made  war  upon  the  gods ; and  thus  consider  them  under  three 
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divisions.  Diodorus,  who  alone  of  the  ancient  authors  has  handed  down  to  us  the 
theogony  of  the  Atlantides  (see  Atlas,  Od.  i.  67.),  affirms,  that  they,  contrary  to  the 
received  opinion,  consider  the  Titans  to  have  been  of  Asiatic  origin ; C cel  us  to  have  been 
their  first  king,  and  the  Titans  to  have  descended  from  him  and  hiB  queen  Term. 
According  to  the  same  thcogony,  their  family  consisted  of  eighteen  children,  among  whom 
were  reckoned  Saturn,  Hyperion,  Ctsns,  Iapetns,  Crius,  Oceanns,  and  the  Titanidea  01 
Artemides,  Rhea,  Themis,  Mnemosyne,  Phoebe,  Tethys,  Cybele,  &c.  The  Titans, 
whose  origin  is  placed  in  the  East,  and  who  spread  themselves  generally  through  the 
world,  but  particularly  in  Crete,  were,  by  the  Cretans,  also  considered  as  the  offspring  of 
Cuius  and  Terra  ; and,  as  the  names  assigned  to  several  of  them  were  the  same  as  those 
recorded  of  the  Atlantides,  it  is  evident  the  traditions  have  been  blended  together. 
Many  of  the  ancients  confounded  the  giants  with  the  Titans ; but  it  is  the  more  popular 
opinion  that  they  were  a distinct  race ; the  Titans,  from  their  illustrious  birth,  having 
acquired  a very  extensive  empire,  and  the  giants  having  been  merely  robbers  of  formi- 
dable stature,  who  infested  Thessaly,  and  were  very  obnoxious  to  the  Titans.  Hesiod, 
and  after  him  Apollodorus,  placed  the  birth  of  the  gianta  subsequent  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Titans  (sec  Jove),  and  to  the  wars  in  which  the  latter  (some  being  in  the  interest  of 
Saturn,  and  some  of  Jupiter)  were  often  engaged.  The  contradictory  statements 
respecting  them  seem  to  have  arisen,  in  some  degree,  from  the  opinion  which  assigns 
both  Titans  and  giants  to  one  common  parentage,  Coelui  and  Terra : but  Apollodorus 
distinctly  states,  that  as  the  Earth  only  produced  the  giants,  because  she  was  irritated 
against  Jupiter  for  keeping  the  Titans  shut  up  in  Tartarus,  so  the  Titans  must  have  been 
anterior  to  the  giants.  The  Titans  are,  moreover,  represented  as  such  giants  in  strength, 
thit  the  appellation  may  often,  on  that  account,  have  been  applied  indiscriminately. 
Among  the  Titans,  Horace  places  Typhon  (see  Typhon),  Mimas,  Porphyrion,  Rhcctus, 
and  Ence lidus  ; but  these  are  by  many  ranked  with  the  giants.  The  number  and  names  of 
the  Titans  and  giants,  with  the  exception  of  those  mentioned  in  the  authorities  quoted,  are 
differently  given  by  mythologists,  and  may  be  thus  enumerated: — Titans;  Agriens, 
Agrioi,  Anytns,  Hyperion,  Pallas,  Perseus,  Sica; us,  Terrigena  fratrcs.  Giants;  Abseus, 
Agrins,  Albion,  Alcion  or  Alcyoneos,  Almops,  Anguipedes,  Asterius,  Borgion  or 
Brigion,  Briarcns,  Damysus,  Ephialtes,  Eurytos,  Hippolytus,  Lycurgos,  Ophion,  Oro- 
medon,  Otus,  Purpureus,  Talus,  and  Thaon.  (See  Giants'  war,  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  i.) 

Hyperion .]  Hyperion  was,  according  to  Hesiod,  the  husband  of  Thea,  one  of  the 
Oceanides,  and  father  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  ; according  to  Diodorus,  be  married  Basilea, 
one  of  the  Titanides,  whose  two  children,  Helios  and  Selene  (the  Sun  and  Moon),  were 
so  remarkable  for  their  virtue  and  beauty,  that  the  Titans,  in  a fit  of  jealousy,  strangled 
Hyperion,  and  precipitated  the  children  into  the  Eridanns.  This  so  afflicted  Basilea 
that  she  became  mad,  and  while  wandering  about  m her  infuriated  state,  she  suddenly 
disappeared  during  a violent  storm  of  rain  and  thunder.  Sbe  was  deified,  and  is  sometimes 
confounded  with  Cybele. 

Hyperion  is  often  put  for  the  Sun  (11.  xxi.  2S3.) 
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5. — Troy’s famed  streams.]  The  Simois  and  Xanthus. 

9 .—The  Thracian  Acamas.]  (See  Acamas,  II.  ii.  1022.) 

15.  — Trmthras’  son .]  Axylus.  Teuthraa  was  a king  of  Mysia.  (See  Telephus.) 

16. ]  AXYLUS.  One  of  the  Trojan  allies;  son  of  Teuthraa,  and  a native  of  Arid*. 
He  was  killed  by  Diomed  (11.  vi.  21.) 

17. ]  ARISBE.  Arisba.  (See  Arisba,  II.  ii.  1011.) 

24. ]  CALESIUS.  A charioteer  of  Axylus,  here  ,killed  by  Diomed. 

25. ]  EUKYALUS.  (See  Euryalus,  II.  ii.  682.) 

25. ]  DRESUS.  ^Trojans,  here  hilled  by  Euryalus. 

26. ]  OPI1ELT1US.  * 

27.  — Two  twins.]  /Esepus  and  Pedasus,  sons  of  Bucolion  and  the  Naiad  Abarbam. 
They  were  killed  by  Euryalus  (II.  ri.  33.) 

28.  — Naiad.]  Abarbarea. 

28.]  BUCOLION.  A son  of  Laomedon  and  the  nymph  Calybe. 

35. ]  ASTYALUS.  A Trojan,  here  killed  by  Polypeetes. 

36. ]  PIDYTES.  A Trojan,  here  killed  by  Ulysses. 

37. ]  TEUCER.  Son  of  Telamon,  king  of  the  island  of  Salamis,  and  Hesione,  Jaogbtrr 
of  Laomedon.  (Sec  Laomedon.)  He  was  brother  of  the  elder  Ajax  ; and,  being  one  o( 
Helen’s  suitors,  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  Truy,  w here  be  particularly  signalised  himself 
in  the  war.  When  his  father,  after  its  termination,  denied  him  readmission  into  bis 
dominions  (see  Telamon,  and  Aid.  i.  877.),  in  consequence  of  his  not  having  revenged 
the  injuries  of  his  brother  Ajax,  he  set  out  in  pursuit  of  fresh  fortunes  ; and,  landing  on 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  there  built  a city,  which  he  called  Salamis,  from  the  kingdom  of  his 
father.  After  the  death  of  Telamon,  he  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  seize  the  vacant 
throne,  and  was  compelled  to  return  to  his  newly-erected  city,  where  he  dedicated  a 
temple  to  Jupiter,  appointing  the  annual  sacrifice  of  a human  victim  to  that  god  ; a bar- 
barity which  was  not  discontinued  till  the  reign  of  the  omperor  Adrian.  The  descendants 
of  Tcucer  reigned  for  several  centuries  in  the  island  of  Cyprus:  his  son  Ajax  built  a 
temple  to  Jupiter  at  Olbus,  in  Cilicia. 

Iphis  and  Anaxarete.]  In  fable,  the  Salamis  of  Cyprus  was  the  scene  of  the  transit' 
mation  of  the  beautiful  Anaxarete  into  stone  by  Venus,  for  her  unfeeling  scorn  of  the 
youth  Iphis,  whose  affection  and  death  on  her  account  she  disregarded  in  consequence  of 
his  inferior  birth,  she  boasting  her  descent  from  the  family  of  Teucer.  (See  story  of  Ip“* 
and  Anaxarete,  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  xv.) 

37. ]  A RET  AON.  A Trojan,  here  killed  by  Teucer. 

38.  — Nestor’s  son.]  Antilochus. 

38.]  ABLERUS.  A Trojan,  here  killed  by  Antilochus. 

40. ]  ELATUS.  King  of  Pedasus,  here  killed  by  Agamemnon. 

41. ]  PEDASUS.  A town  of  Troas,  on  the  river  Sstnio,  near  the  promontory  of  Ixt' 
turn.  This  Pedasus  is  again  mentioned,  II.  xxi.  98.  It  was  subject  to  the  Leleges,  who* 
king  was  Altes.  (See  11.  xxi.  96 — 100.)  Pedasus  had  been  laid  waste  by  Achilles. 
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together  with  other  cities  of  the  same  district  ; whence,  probably,  the  mention  of  this 
town  does  not  occur,  in  book  ii.,  among  the  auxiliaries  of  Priam.  Some  of  those  who 
survived  the  destruction  of  their  town  fought  under  Hector;  while  Olliers  migrated  into 
Cana,  and  there  built  auolher  Pedasus,  in  memorial  of  their  parent  city.  Thia  town  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Pcdasus  which  (11.  ix.  IDS.)  was  under  the  sway  of  Aga- 
memnon. 

42. ]  SATNIO,  or  SATNIOS.  A river  of  Troas. 

43. ]  M ELANTHI US.  A Trojan,  here  killed  by  Eurypylus. 

44. ]  PHYLACUS.  A Trojan,  here  killed  by  Leitus. 

45. ]  ADRASTUS.  A Trojan,  slain  by  Agamemnon,  line  SO. 

46.  — Spartan  sjtear.]  The  spear  of  Menelaus. 

52. — Their  lord.]  Adrastus. 

56. — Victor.]  Menelaus. 

67-]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  JEn.  x.  729.  * 

91.]  HELEXUS.  An  eminent  soothsayer,  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  the  only 
one  of  their  sons  who  survived  the  siege  of  Troy.  He  was  so  chagrined,  according  to 
some,  at  having  failed  to  obtain  Helen  in  marriage,  that  he  retired,  towards  the  close  of 
the  war,  to  Mount  Ida,  and  was  there,  by  the  advice  of  Chalcas,  surprised  and  carried 
away  to  the  Grecian  camp  by  Ulysses.  Among  other  predictions,  Hclenus  declared  that 
Troy  could  not  be  taken,  unless  Philocletes  could  be  prevailed  on  to  quit  bis  retreat,  and 
repair  to  the  siege.  After  the  destruction  of  Troy  be,  together  with  Andromache,  fell  to 
the  share  of  Pyrrhus,  whose  favour  he  conciliated  by  deterring  him  from  sailing  with  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks,  who  (he  foretold)  would  be  exposed  to  a severe  tempest  on  their 
leaving  the  Trojan  shore.  Pyrrhus  not  only  manifested  his  gratitude  by  giving  to  him 
Andromache  in  marriage,  but  nominated  him  his  successor  („En.  iiL  383.  &c.)  in  the 
kingdom  of  Epirus,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  son  Molossus,  who  did  not  ascend  the  throne 
until  after  the  death  of  Helenus.  The  latter  prince  and  Andromache  had  a son  named 
Cestrinus. 

-Esocus.]  Almcus  was,  according  to  Ovid,  a son  of  Priam  and  Alexirhoe  or  Alyxothoe, 
a nymph  of  Mount  Ida,  daughter  of  Dyiuus,  and  daughter  of  the  river  Cebrenus.  At  an 
early  age  he  quitted  his  father’s  court,  and  passed  his  life  in  forests,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rural  pleasures.  He  became  enamoured  of  the  beautiful  Hesperia ; but  she 
treated  his  affection  with  disdain.  Endeavouring  to  escape  from  him,  when  be  once  acci- 
dentally met  her  on  the  banks  of  the  Cebrenus,  she  was  stung  by  a serpent ; the  wound 
proved  mortal,  and  Abacus  in  despair  threw  himself  from  a rock  into  the  sea.  Tethys, 
pitying  his  fate,  suspended  bis  fall,  and  transformed  him  into  a cormorant.  The  history 
of  JEsacus  is  differently  related  by  Apollodorus,  who  asserts,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Priam 
and  his  first  wife  Arisba,  daughter  of  Merope  ; that  he  married  Sterope,  who  did  not  long 
survive  her  anion  with  him  ; and  that  his  grief  for  her  loss  induced  him  to  put  an  end  to 
his  existence.  JEaacus  was  endued  by  his  grandmother  Merope  with  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy ; litis  art  he  transmitted  to  his  brother  and  sister,  Helenus  and  Cassandra.  Priam 
having  divorced  Arisba,  that  he  might  espouse  Hecuba,  .Esacus  predicted  that  the  off* 
spring  of  this  marriage  should  occasion  the  destruction  of  his  family  and  country  ; on  this 
account  the  infant  Paris,  immediately  after  his  birth,  was  exposed  on  Mount  Ida.  (See 
■Esacua*  transformation  into  a cormorant,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  xi.) 

108. — Our  mother.]  Hecuba.  « 

110. — Minerva’s  fame.]  This  votive  offering  seems  to  have  been  made  to  Minerva 
especially,  as  that  goddess  was  imagined  to  be  more  hostile  than  the  other  gods  to  the 
cause  of  Troy. 

113. — Mantle.]  From  this  passage,  the  Athenians  seem  to  have,  in  process  of  tiros. 
Cl.  Man.  V- 
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adopted  the  coelom  of  carrying  the  pqilos,  or  sacred  garment  of  Minerva,  in  the  solemn 
processions  of  the  great  Panathanea. 

115. — Knees.]  The  statue  representing  the  goddess  in  the  posture  of  sitting  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  formed  on  this  description.  She  is,  under  this  representation,  styled 
Pehina,  from  an  Egyptian  embroidress  of  that  name. 

143.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage.  Par.  Lost,  b.  vi.  283. 

161.]  LYCURGUS.  A king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Dryas,  who  fought  in  the  Theban  war 
under  Eteocles.  He  engaged  in  a conflict  with  Bacchus ; pursued  his  nymphs  while 
celebrating  the  orgies  on  Mount  Nysa,  and  so  intimidated  the  god,  that  the  latter  preci- 
pitated himself  into  the  sea ; this  presumption  was  punished  by  Jupiter  with  blindness 
and  almost  immediate  death. 

According  to  another  tradition,  Lycurgus  was  driven  to  madness  by  Bacchus,  and,  in 
this  state,  mistaking  his  son's  and  his  own  legs  for  vines,  he  cut  them  off  instead  of 
the  branches  of  the  plant.  The  oracle  directed  bis  subjects  to  imprison  him,  and 
he  was  afterwards  tom  to  pieces  by  horses.  Other  mythologists  again  affirm,  that 
Lycurgus  drove  Bacchus  out  of  his  kingdom  ; and,  to  mark  his  abhorrence  of  the  vice  of 
intoxication,  prohibited  the  worship  of  that  god  , a measure  which  so  incensed  his  sub- 
jects that  they  put  him  to  death.  Diodorus  places  the  kingdom  of  this  monarch  in  Arabia. 
Lycurgus  was  called  Dryantideb,  from  his  father,  and  Bipennieer,  from  the  hatchet 
with  which  he  cut  off  hia  legs. 

163.]  BACCHUS.  The  god  of  wine,  not,  as  is  usual,  to  be  confounded  with  Diony- 
sus. The  fables  recorded  of  this  god  by  Orpheus,  Euripides,  Ovid,  Ilyginus,  and  by 
more  modem  interpreters  of  fiction,  are  various.  Cicero  enumerates  five  deities  of  the 
name  ; a son  of  Proserpine  ; a son  of  the  Nile  (the  founder  of  the  Ethiopian  Nyssa);  a 
son  of  Caprius  (who  reigned  in  Asia)  ; the  Indian  Bacchus ; a son  of  Jupiter  and  Luna 
(the  Bacchus  in  whose  honour  the  Orphica  or  orgies  were  observed) ; and  a son  of  Nisus 
and  Thyone,  or  Scmele  (see  Semele).  The  early  Creeks,  who  tenaciously  referred  the 
origin  of  all  the  heathen  deities  to  their  own  country,  have  not  hesitated  to  include  Bac- 
chus in  the  number,  and  have  ascribed  bit  birth  to  Jupiter  and  Semele,  although,  accord- 
ing to  the  more  received  authorities  of  Herodotus,  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  Bacchus  is 
'acknowledged  to  have  been  of  Egyptian  origin  ; to  have  been  brought  up  at  Nysa  (see 
Nysa)  by  order  of  his  father  Ammon,  or  Jupiter  ; and  to  have  been,  in  fact,  the  Osiris  of 
the  Egyptians.  This  alleged  identity  of  Bacchus  and  Osiris  accounts  for  the  appro- 
priation of  the  same  exploits  and  virtues  to  both.  Bacchus  is  described  not  only  as  a 
mighty  conqueror,  who  carried  his  arms  into  India  (see  Ain.  vi.  1097.),  and  over  all  the 
habitable  world,  but  as  a general  benefactor  to  mankind ; having  diffused  among  the 
nations  which  he  viaited,  the  knowledge  of  building  ; of  collecting  the  families  scattered 
in  villages  into  towns  ; of  planting  the  vine  ; and  as  having  also  given  laws,  and  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  the  gods.  To  him  are  also  ascribed  the  invention  of  theatrics! 
representations,  and  the  establishment  of  schools  for  music ; proficiency  in  the  litter 
science  excluding  persons  from  military  service. 

In  the  combat  between  Jupiter  and  the  giants,  he  achieved,  under  the  form  of  s Iron, 
wonderful  acts  of  valour,  animated  as  he  was  by  the  god  of  heaven,  who  incessantly  urged 
him  on  by  the  exclamation  “ Evolie,  or  Evan,  Courage,  my  sonP’ 

Among  the  mistresses  of  Bacchus  may  be  named,  Ariadne  (see  Ariadne,  mother  of  Ce- 
ramus,  Euracdon,  (Enopion,  and  Thoas) ; Physcoa,  a nyroph  of  Elis  (mother  of  Narceos, 
who  built  a temple  to  Minerva,  and  was  the  first  that  sacrificed  to  Bacchus)  ; Psalacanthe 
(a  nymph  who  gave  him  the  splendid  crown  which  be  placed  on  the  head  of  Ariadne;  an 
act  of  infidelity  which  provoked  her  to  kill  herself) ; and  Syca  (see  Sycites  among  his  names). 

Bacchus  is  often  represented  crowned  with  vine  and  ivy  leaves,  with  a thyrsus  or 
caduceus  in  his  hand  (the  latter  the  symbol  of  peace,  being  emblematical  of  his  hariag 
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endeavoured  to  restore  harmony  between  Jupiter  and  Juno)  ; sometimes  as  a young  and 
sometimes  as  an  old  man  ; as  haring  horns,  and  being  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  goat ; 
as  seated  on  a wine  cask,  ot  on  a car  drawn  either  by  tigers,  lions,  or  panthers,  or  by 
centrum,  of  which  some  arc  playing  the  lyre,  and  others  the  flute ; as  seated  (when 
designating  the  sun  ot  Osiris)  on  a celestial  globe  spangled  with  stars  ; as  riding  on  the 
shoulders  of  Pan,  or  in  the  arms  of  the  aged  Silenus. 

The  principal  festivals  celebrated  in  his  honour  were,  the  orgies,  the  trieterica,  and  the 
Bacchanalia,  or  Dionysia,  his  priests  and  temples  being  called  Saboi.  The  women  who 
officiated  at  those  feasts  were  termed  Bacchantes,  Dionysiades,  Edonides,  Clodones,  Bas- 
saride?,  Mimallonides,  and  Thyades  ; and  all  who  attended  their  celebration,  whether 
men  or  women,  were  armed  with  a thyrsus,  or  spear,  covered  with  vine  leaves ; the  carry- 
ing of  serpents  (with  which  they  were  also  crowned)  in  their  hands  being  part  of  the 
ceremonies  observed  in  the  orgies,  when  with  horrid  screams  they  called  on  Evan,  Evan  I 
Among  animals,  the  panther,  the  goat,  and  the  serpent,  were  sacred  to  Bacchus ; among 
birds,  the  magpie  and  the  phamix  ; and  among  trees,  the  yew,  the  fig-tree,  the  vine,  the 
ivy,  the  oak,  and  the  fir. 

SILENUS.]  The  son  of  Mercury,  Pan,  or  Terra,  was  the  nurse  and  general  attendant 
of  Bacchus.  Diodorus  places  his  residence  in  an  island  of  Libya,  formed  hy  the  river 
Tritonis-,  others  in  Caria;  and  Orpheus  states  that,  after  the  return  uf  Bacchus  from 
India,  he  established  himself  in  Arcadia,  where  he  became  the  favourite  companion  of  the 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses.  Ovid  relates  that  on  one  occasion,  Silenus  being  found  by 
some  countrymen  tottering  as  much  from  the  effect  of  age  as  from  intoxication,  was  con- 
veyed by  them,  decorated  with  garlands  and  flowers,  into  the  presence  of  Midas,  who  no 
sooner  ascertained  that  in  him  he  beheld  one  of  the  votaries  of  Bacchus,  than  he  enter- 
tained the  aged  man  sumptuously,  and  restored  him,  after  a visit  of  ten  days,  to  his  god. 
Silenus  is  represented  corpulent,  of  low  stature,  with  a tail,  a bald  head,  horns,  and  a 
large  snub  nose,  cither  seated  on  an  ass,  leaning,  in  the  act  of  walking,  on  a stick  or 
thyrsus,  having  on  his  head  a crown  of  ivy,  and  in  his  band  a cup.  Ho  was  worshipped 
in  Greece. 

J/ida*.]  The  son  of  Gordius  and  Cybele,  reigned  over  part  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia. 
The  frugal  disposition,  for  which  during  his  whole  life  he  was  remarkable,  was  prognosti- 
csted  in  his  infancy  by  the  ants  placing  grains  of  com  in  bis  mouth,  as  he  lay  in  the 
cradle.  By  his  arxrice  and  economy,  joined  to  the  discovery  he  made  of  the  rich  mioes 
of  Bermius,  and  the  gold  obtained  from  the  famous  Pactolus  (which  flowed  through  his 
dominions),  he  amassed  considerable  wealth  ; and  hence,  probably,  arose  the  fable,  that 
he  converted  all  he  touched  into  gold.  This  power  he  is  said  to  have  received,  at  his 
own  request,  from  Bacchus  ; who,  to  reward  the  hospitality  with  which  he  had  enter- 
tained Silenus,  had  offered  to  grant  him  any  favour  lie  might  ask.  Midas,  however,  soon 
experienced  the  inconvenience  of  his  rash  demand  ; and  when  he  found  that  even  his  food 
as  he  attempted  to  eat  it  became  gold,  he  earnestly  besought  the  god  to  withdraw  his 
gift.  Bacchus  directed  him  to  bathe  in  the  Pactolus ; the  sands  uf  which  river  became 
from  that  time  impregnated  with  gold.  Midas  being  chosen  umpire  in  a dispute  which 
arose  between  Apollo  and  Pan  respecting  their  musical  skill,  decided  in  favour  of  the 
latter ; a want  of  taste  which  the  god  punished  by  transforming  his  ears  into  those  of  an 
ass.  He  endeavoured  to  conceal  this  degradation  from  his  subjects  ; but  it  was  per- 
ceived hy  one  of  his  attendants,  who,  finding  it  difficult  to  keep  the  secret,  yet  afraid  to 
reveal  it,  dug  a bole  in  the  ground,  and  whispered  therein  what  he  had  detected.  His 
words  were  echoed  by  the  reeds  which  afterwards  grew  on  the  spot,  and  which  arc  said 
to  have  repeated,  when  agitated  by  the  wind,  ■“  Midas  has  asses  ears."  'njj^ahsurd 
story  has  been  explained  in  various  ways  ; some  supposing  it  to  all  ml  < f , f 

spies  and  informers  be  employed  ; others,  to  the  acuteness  of  lu»  hi  ‘rs.  to 
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the  name  of  his  palace  bearing  a resemblance  to  the  Greek  words  signifying  asses  ears. 
Midas  introduced,  daring  his  reign,  many  religious  ceremonies  ; particularly  the  worship 
of  Bacchns  ; and  also  established  a number  of  excellent  laws.  Hence  he  has  been  compared 
to  Numa  Pompilius  : like  that  prince  too,  he  enforced  his  institutions  by  alleging  that 
they  had  a divine  sanction,  and  were,  revealed  to  him  by  Silenns,  whom  he  consulted  m 
the  retirement  of  a neighbouring  wood.  Indeed  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  might  hare 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  Silenus,  who  is  said  to  have  reigned  in  Caria  about  his  time ; 
and  who,  from  being  h great  philosopher,  might  have  instructed  him  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ment, and  inspired  him  with  a taste  for  scientific  researches.  Midas  resided  principally 
near  the  river  Sangar,  where  he  possessed  magnificent  gardens,  noted  for  their  beautiful 
rosea.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  drinking  bullock's  blood,  iu  order  to  free  himself  from 
the  unpleasant  dreams  by  which  he  was  disturbed.  To  him  is  ascribed  the  foundation  of 
the  cities  of  Ancyra  and  Pessinus.  (See  fable  of  Midas,  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  xi.) 

Gordias.]  The  fatheT  of  Midas,  who,  by  the  mode  of  tying  the  yoke  of  his  chariot 
with  the  bark  of  the  cornel  tree  to  the  pole,  gave  rise  to  the  tradition,  afterwards  so  cele- 
brated in  history,  with  respect  to  the  possession  of  the  empire  of  Asia  depending  on  him 
who  should  be  able  to  untie  the  Gordian  knot. 

Among  the  general  appellations  of  Bacchus  are  the  following : — 

AcnATOPOTES,  Gr.  drinking  pure  wine  ; a name  under  which  ho  was  worshipped  at 
Phigalia,  in  Arcadia. 

A'.conoLu s,  Gr.  destroyer  of  the  goat,  an  animal  injurious  to  vines. 

jEsymnetes,  Gr.  ruler.  (See  Esymnetes,  below.) 

Aorionius,  Gr.  wild,  or  cruel . (See  Omestes,  below.) 

Alysius,  from  Alyssus,  a fountain  of  Arcadia. 

Antiiius,  Gr.  crowned  with  flowers ; his  name  at  Athens,  and  at  Patrse,  in  Achaii. 

Aonius  Devs,  Theban  god.  Aonia  was  one  of  the  names  of  Boeotia. 

Axites,  Gr.  worthy  ; his  name  at  Henea,  in  Arcadia. 

Babactes,  Gr.  the  lotjuactous. 

Bass  a revs,  Gr.  from  Bassarus,  a town  of  Lydia,  where  he  had  a temple  ; from  * 
sort  of  long  robe,  termed  bassaris,  made  of  fox-skin,  which  Bacchus  used  to  carry  with 
him  in  his  expeditions ; from  Bassare , one  of  his  nurses  ; from  a buskin  worn  by  him ; 
from  the  Hebrew  word  hussar,  to  gather  grapes ; or,  according  to  Herodotus,  from  the 
animals  bassaria , which  drew  his  chariot. 

Ben  Semele,  son  of  Semd*. 

Biroit niger,  Lat.  two-horned.  Bacchus  is  either  pourtrayed  with  horns,  the  sym- 
bol of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  this  god  represented  ; or,  from  the  audacity  and  petu- 
lance which  wine  inspires. 

Biformis,  Lat.  two-formed  ; from  his  having  changed  himself  into  an  old  woman, 
when  lie  fled  from  the  persecution  of  Juno  ; or,  from  his  being  represented  sometimes  as 
a young,  and  sometimes  as  an  old  man. 

Bimater,  Lat.  having  (as  it  were)  two  mothers,  Semele,  and  the  thigh  of  Jupiter. 
(See  Semele.) 

Brisax’s,  Gr.  pressing  heat ily  ; from  his  having  invented  the  process  of  treading 
the  grapes  ; from  the  name  of  his  nurse  ; from  his  discovering  the  uses  of  honey  and 
w ine  ; or,  from  the  promontory  of  Brix , in  the  isle  of  Lesbos. 

Bromius,  Gr.  thundering ; from  the  noise  made  by  the  Bacchanals  and  drunken 
persons  ; or,  from  the  clap  of  thunder  which  attended  bis  birth,  when  Jupiter  visited 
Semele,  attended  with  all  the  majesty  of  his  imperial  power.  (See  Semele.) 

Brvmvs,  his  name  among  the  Romans. 

Bucornii,  Lat.  expressive  of  his  holding  in  his  hand  a bull's  horn , which  was 
intended  to  he  used  as  a cup  at  feasts. 
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Bugenes,  Gr.  either  from  his  being  born  of  a bull ; from  his  being  represented  with 
horns,  ns  the  inventor  of  husbandry ; or,  from  his  being  the  son  of  J upiter  Ammon,  wbo 
is  depicted  with  horns. 

Calyhonius,  from  Calydon,  a city  of  .Etolia. 

Cekxcnkos,  his  name  among  the  Gaols. 

Cuirofsalas,  Gr.  player  of  the  harp. 

Choopotes,  Gr.  drinking ; because,  on  the  second  day  of  the  Aulhesteria  (a  festival 
in  honour  of  Bacchus),  every  man  drank  out  of  his  own  chon,  or  vessel. 

Cissus,  Gr.  iry  ; he  was  worshipped  under  this  name  at  Acharr.it,  in  Attica,  as  this 
place  was  remarkable  for  the  first  growth  of  the  iry. 

Coloxates,  from  Coloner,  an  eminence  in  Messenia. 

Cornioer,  Lat.  homed.  (See  Bicorniger.) 

Corymbiper,  Gr.  bearing  a cluster  of  berries;  from  a plant  which  was  sacred  to 
him  bearing  berrie like  ivy. 

Cresius,  Gr.  one  of  his  names  at  Argos,  which  Bacchus  had  selected  as  the  place 
uf  burial  for  Ariadne. 

Demos  Boxes  ; the  last  cup  of  wine,  at  all  festivals,  was  usually  drunk  to  Bacchus 
under  this  appellation. 

Dasyllii's,  Gr.  frequenting  the  woods  ; hit  name  at  Megara. 

Dimorfiios,  Gr.  of  fieo  forms.  (See  Biformis.) 

Dionysos,  Gr.  from  Jove,  bis  father,  and  A'ytri,  where  bo  was  brought  up.  This 
appellation  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Zeuth.  (See  Zeutli,  below.) 

Difiices,  Gr.  of  two  natures.  (See  Biformis.) 

Dim  yr  ambus,  Gr.  implying  his  having  twice  passed  the  gates  of  life,  from  Semele, 
and  from  the  thigh  of  Jove  ; or,  from  the  second  existence  he  received  from  Ceres,  who, 
when  the  giants  had  torn  Bacchus  in  pieces,  collected  his  limbs,  and  breathed  new  life 
into  them. 

Ebon,  Gr.  youthful;  or  from  the  ebon,  or  thpuy  tree,  which,  according  to  Virgil 
(sec  Georgic  ii.  163.),  was  peculiar  to  India,  lie  was  worshipped  under  this  name  at 
Naples. 

Eleueus,  Gr.  from  the  cry  repeated  by  the  Bacchanals  at  his  festivals. 

Eeeutiierius,  Gr.  liberator ; his  name  at  F.tentherer,  in  Bceotia,  and  at  Alliens  ; the 
same  as  the  Liber  of  the  Latins.  (See  Liber.) 

Eraphiotes,  Gr.  the  wrangler. 

Erebixthinds,  Gr.  as  having  introduced  not  only  the  culture  of  the  vine,  but  that 
of  peas  and  other  pulse  also. 

Esymsetes,  Gr.  governor;  or  ;i residing  orer  games:  the  name  of  one  of  his 
statues,  said  to  have  been  found  by  Vulcan,  and  presented  to  Dardanus  by  Jupiter 
himself. 

Eubui.es,  Gr.  the  prudent  counsellor.  The  cluef  magistrates  of  Rhodes  were 
obliged,  by  an  express  law,  every  day  to  entertain  the  principal  men  of  that  city,  at  a 
public  table,  in  order  to  deliberate  what  should  be  done  on  the  day  following. 

Eccheus,  Gr.  pouring  freely  ; expressive  of  his  filling  the  glass  to  the  brim. 

Evclics,  Gr.  glorious;  renowned. 

Evan,  Gr.  so  invoked  by  the  Bacchantes. 

Evrcs,  Gr.  implying,  Well  done,  my  son!  words  ascribed  to  Jupiter,  when  he  saw 
Bacchus  returning  victoriously  from  combating  the  giants.  Evoe,  or  Evan,  was  the 
exclamation  with  which  the  Bacchanals  invoked  their  god  during  the  celebration  of  his 


orgies. 

Hebox,  Gr.  yimthful ; his  name  in  Campania: 
attributes. 


perpetual  yonth  was  one  of  bis 
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Hyetes,  Gr.  either  from  Hya,  one  of  the  names  of  his  mother  Semele  ; or,  from  bis 
festivals  taking  place  in  a rainy  season. 

Iacchcs,  Gr.  from  the  noise  and  sliouts  which  the  Bacchanals  raised  at  bis  festival) ; 
or,  from  the  clamour  attendant  on  intoxication. 

Ig  nic  ena,  Lat.  fire-born ; in  allusion  to  the  mode  of  his  birth. 

Indianus,  the  Indian  Bacchus. 

Inverecundus  Dius,  Lat.  shameless  god . 

Iobacchus,  from  the  exclamation  lobacche,  used  in  his  festirals. 

Lasjpter,  Gr.  brilliant.  He  had  a festival  at  Pellene,  in  Achaia,  which  wss  bold 
by  night,  and  in  which  the  worshippers  went  to  his  temple  with  lighted  torches  in  their 
hands. 

Laphystius,  from  the  mount  Laphystus,  in  Bceotia. 

Lenaeus,  Gr.  presiding  over  the  wine-press. 

Leucyanites,  his  name  on  the  shores  of  the  Leucyanias,  a river  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, running  into  the  Alpheus, 

Liber,  Lat.  free ; he  was  so  called,  cither  from  his  delivering  some  cities  of  Baotia 
from  slavery  ; or,  from  delivering  the  mind  from  care.  To  the  word  Liber  the  Romans 
subjoined  the  word  Pater  (Liber  Pater),  as  though  he  were  the  father  of  Liberty  and  Joy 

Lienites,  Gr.  from  the  mystical  ran,  which  was  carried  in  his  festival  Dionyrn. 
(See  Isis,  undor  the  names  of  Ceres.) 

Limneus,  his  name  at  Limner,  a quarter  of  Athens. 

Ly*cs,  ) Qr.  loosing  the  mind  from  care. 

Lysius,  ’ 

Maos  ides,  from  Mceonia. 

Melanaiois,  ->Gr.  clothed  in  black  goat-skin.  Melanthius,  king  of  Athens, 

Melaneois,  Vwhen  on  the  point  of  fighting  with  Xanthus,  king  of  Bastia. 

Melanthides,  J pretended  that  he  saw,  at  Xanthus'  back,  a person  habited  in  s 
black  goat-skin.  Xanthus,  looking  back,  was  slain  by  Melauthiua,  who  erected  a tempi? 
to  Bacchus,  under  the  title  of  Melanaigis.  He  was  also  worshipped  under  this  name  st 
Hermione,  where  games  were  annually  celebrated  in  his  honour,  and  prises  distributed  to 
the  best  musician,  swimmer,  and  rower. 

Meliastes,  from  a fountain  of  that  name. 

Miliciiius,  Gr.  from  his  having  first  planted  the  fig. 

Mcenoles,  Gr.  furious. 

Morychus,  Gr.  smearing;  defiling:  under  this  name  he  was  worshipped  by  the 
Sicilians,  who,  in  the  season  of  vintage,  were  accustomed  to  smear  his  statues  with  swvvt 
wine  and  figs. 

Mysius,  from  Slysia. 

Mysteries,  his  name  in  Argolis. 

Nartiiecophorus,  Gr.  from  his  carrying  a ferula  or  cane. 

NEBnooES,  Gr.  from  the  fawn-skins  which  tlie  Bacchanals  wore  in  the  celebration 
of  the  orgies. 

Nyctelius,  Gr.  from  die  celebration  of  his  orgies  by  night. 

Nys*us,  from  Nyssa,  his  nurse  ; or  from  the  town  Nysa. 

Odrysius,  Thracian;  from  his  having  introduced  the  culture  of  the  vine  inle 
(Odrysia)  Thrace. 

Ooyoius,  Theban ; from  Ogygia,  one  of  the  gates  of  Thebes. 

Omadius,  -j  Gr.  eating  raw  meat.  In  the  festivals  celebrated  in  his  honour  is 

O m estes,  J the  islands  of  Chios  and  Tenedos,  it  is  said  that  eYen  a human  hem? 

OMornACus,  J was  sacrificed,  whose  limbs  were  torn  piecemeal  by  the  Bacchanal" 
In  these  festivals  the  priests  (say  some)  ate,  or  rather  pretended  to  eat,  raw  flesh.  h 
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was  also  customary  for  them  to  put  serpents  in  their  hair,  and  in  all  their  behaviour  to 
counterfeit  madness  and  distraction. 

Obeos,  Gr.  frequenter  of  mountains  ; his  woraliip  being  performed  on  mountains. 

Obthius,  Gr.  upright ; or  sober : a name  given  to  Bacchus  by  Amphictyon,  whom 
that  god  bad  taught  to  temper  seine  with  water. 

Pamph  agi's,  Gr.  the  all-detourer. 

Panii ellibon,  Gr.  perfectly  bright. 

Pzaiciorrics,  Gr.  worshipped  in  the  peristyle. 

Phanac,  or  Pii AtrAcES,  bis  name  among  the  Mysians. 

Phleon,  or  os,  Gr.  abounding  in  fruit. 

Polites,  Gr.  s citizen ; his  name  in  Arcadia. 

PlOtBYOEDI,  1 p I,  _ 

J Gr.  so  called  from  new  urine. 

Pbotbyges,  > 

Psilas,  Gr.  from  a Doric  word  signifying  the  extremity  of  a bird's  wing ; as  if  men 
were  hurried  away  and  elevated  by  wine,  as  birds  by  their  wings. 

Rectos,  Lat.  (See  Ortbius.) 

Sabazius,  his  Dime  among  the  Sabre,  a people  of  Thrace.  One  of  the  mysterious 
rites  of  this  god  was  to  let  a snake  slip  down  the  bosom  of  the  person  to  be  initiated, 
which  was  taken  out  below. 

Saot  as,  Gr.  preserver  ; his  name  at  Tnezenc. 

Sebvatob,  Lat.  the  same  as  Saotas,  above. 

Sycites,  Gr.  from  his  having  transformed  his  favourite  nymph  Syca  into  u fig-tree. 

Taoricepbalos,  Gr.  bull-headed. 

Taoricorms,  Lat.  under  this  name  he  was  represented  with  the  horn  of  a bull  in 
his  hand,  which  was,  in  fact,  a drinking  cap  made  in  the  form  of  a bull's  horn. 

TAURiroRMis,  Lat.  from  the  resemblance  of  a man  overcome  with  wine  to  a furious 

bull. 


Tauboceros,  Gr.  (See  Tanricomis.) 

TACRoriiACua,  Gr.  bull-devourer. 

Theoinus,  Gr.  god  of  wine. 

TuniAHBus,  Gr.  from  the  origin  of  trhunfdu  being  ascribed  to  his  splendid  return 
from  India. 

Thyokevs,  )Gr.  from  his  mother  Scmele,  who  was  called  Thyoue ; or,  aa  receiv- 
Thyomdas,  i ing  sacrifices. 

Tobci'lanus,  Lat.  from  torcular,  a wine-press. 

Triumpuus,  Lat.  the  same  as  the  Greek  Thriambus. 

L'  rot  a lt  , his  name  among  the  Arabians. 

Xaktuus.  (See  Meianaigis.) 

Zagrjeus,  Gr.  making  many  captires ; a name  of  the  first  Bacchus,  mentioned  by 
Cicero.  It  is  also  assigned  to  Pluto. 

Zst  TH,  one  of  the  original  Cabiritic  divinities,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same 
with  Dionysus.  (See  Dionysus,  above.) 

The  epithet  god  of  joys  and  friendly  cheer,  is  applied  by  Virgil  to  Bacchus  (A£n.  i. 

10S6.) 


[Farther  Temarkt  upon  this  deity  will  be  found  under  Egypt.] 

164.]  NYSSA,  or  NYSA.  Some  geographers  enumerate  no  less  than  ten  places  of 
this  name.  The  town  of  Nyssa,  in  Ethiopia,  or  Arabia,  anotheT  of  the  same  name  in 
India,  and  one  on  the  top  of  Mount  Parnassus,  were  particularly  sacred  to  the  god 
Bacchus  (see  Bacchus),  who,  according  to  the  fiction  entertained  by  the  people  of  the 
Ethiopian  Nyssa,  was  therein  educated  by  the  Nysiads,  the  nymphs  of  the  place.  The 
Nyssa  mentioned  in  this  verse  is  a mountain  of  Thrace. 
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181  .—  Like  leaves  on  trees.]  The  connciion  of  the  sentiment  seems  to  be  this:— 
why  do  you  inquire  respecting  roy  ancestors,  as  if  you  would  estimate  my  meiit  and 
valour  by  the  lustre  of  my  birth  ? Can  any  thing  be  more  fragile  and  uncertain  than  the 
splendour  and  wealth  of  family  ? May  not  men  be  compared  to  leaves  on  trees,  &c.  ic. 

189. — A city.]  Kphyre.  (See  line  193.) 

189.]  ARGOS.  In  this  line,  a term  for  Peloponnesus  in  general. 

191. — AZolian  Sisyphus.]  So  called  from  being  a son  or  other  descendant  of  .Eolus. 
He  was  father  to  Glaucus  (the  father  of  Bcllcrophon,  not  the  leader  of  the  Lycian  baud), 
and  was  the  reputed  founder  of  the  city  Kphyre,  afterwards  called  Corinth.  Some  mytho- 
logists,  like  Homer,  acknowledge  but  one  prince  of  this  name,  and  identify  the  Sisyphus 
here  mentioned  with  the  Sisyphus  Od.  xi.  731.  Others,  from  comparisons  drawn  between 
the  statement  of  Eumelus,  an  ancient  poet  quoted  by  Pausanias,  and  the  Medea  of  Euri- 
pides, are  of  opinion,  that  the  Sisyphus  who  succeeded  Medea  on  the  throne  of  Corinth, 
was  a descendant,  not  a son  of  Aeolus;  that  the  contemporary  of  Jason  was  that  same 
person  ; and  that  the  son  of  JEolus  was  the  Sisyphus  who  built  Kphyre.  Sisyphus,  ikt 
successor  of  Medea , is  considered  to  have  been  brother  of  Atham&s  and  Salmoneus. 

Sisyphus  is  here  designated  as  " blest  with  wisdom/'  in  allusion  to  his  well-known 
character  for  stratagem  and  cunning.  He  is  said  to  have  circumvented  even  Death,  when 
that  power  was  despatched  against  him.  After  death,  he  was  allowed  for  a limited  time 
to  revisit  the  earth ; but  being  unwilling  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  to  return  to  the 
regions  of  Pluto,  he  was  seized  and  forcibly  reconducted  thither  by  Mercury,  and  con- 
demned to  the  task  of  rolling  to  the  top  of  an  eminence  (see  Od.  xi.  734,  &c.  and  Georpc 
iii.  05.)  a huge  stone,  which  incessantly  recoiled  to  the  valley  ; as  if  (say  the  mytbo- 
logists)  so  laborious  and  endless  an  occupation  would  not  allow  him  the  means  of  contriving 
a second  escape.  (See  transformation  of  Ino  and  Mclicerta,  Garth's  Ovid,  b.  iv.) 

193.]  EPHYRE.  Afterwards  Corinth  (6ec  Corinth).  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
called  Kphyre  from  the  nymph  Ephyra , daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  wife  of 
Epimethcus. 

193. ]  GLAUCUS.  One  of  the  Argonauts  ; son  of  Sisyphus,  king  of  Corinth,  and 
Merope,  daughter  of  Atlas ; father  of  Bellerophon  and  Chrysaor ; and  king  of  PotnU 
(thence  his  name  Potniadbs),  in  Bmotia.  He  was  present  at  ll»e  funeral  games  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Pelias,  and  was  there  trampled  to  death  by  his  own  horses  : this  story  h 
metaphorically  applied  by  Palsephatus  to  those  who  waste  their  fortunes  in  maintaining  an 
useless  number  of  these  animals. 

194. ]  BELLEROPHON  (originally  called  Hipponous)  was  son  of  Glaucus,  the  son 
of  Sisyphus  and  Eurymcde.  After  the  murder  of  his  brother  Alcitneues,  or  Bctlerf  which 
procured  him  the  name  of  Bellerophon , he  fled  to  the  court  of  Prcetus  (see  Prat  us,  11.  ri 
197.),  whence  he  was  banished  by  the  intrigues  of  Antics,  the  wife  of  that  monarch  (who 
was  irritated  at  his  disregard  of  her  admiration  of  him),  to  Lycia,  with  an  injunction  from 
Prcetus  to  his  father-in-law  Jobates,  who  governed  the  country,  to  effect  his  destruction. 
Jobates  accordingly  imposed  upon  Bellerophon  the  task  of  conqt^gfing  the  horrible 
monster  called  diriment  (see  C him  ter  a),  whose  resort  was  the  top  of  a burning  mountain 
in  Lycia,  to  which  the  name  Cbixnxra  was  subsequently  applied.  Bellerophon  accom- 
plished his  destruction  by  the  aid  of  Minerva,  from  whom,  according  to  some,  he  received 
the  w inged  horse  Pegasus  : upon  Iris  returning  victorious,  Jobates  despatched  him  succes- 
sively against  the  Solymi  (an  ancient  name  for  the  inhabitants  of  Lycia,  sec  Solymi)  and 
the  Amazons.  The  success  winch  also  crow  ned  these  expeditions  so  conciliated  Jobates, 
that  be  not  only  abstained  from  farther  attempts  on  his  life  (II.  vi.  235.),  but  gave  him 
his  daughter  Acbemone,  or  Philonoc,  in  marriage,  aud  appointed  him  his  successor  on  the 
throne  of  Lycia.  Bellerophon  had  two  sons,  Lander,  who  was  killed  iu  the  war  against 
the  Solymi,  and  Hippolochus  (father  of  Glaucus,  see  Glaucus,  11. ii.  1CC9.),  who  succeeded 
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to  the  throne  of  Lycia  at  hie  death.  He  had  alio  a daughter  named  Laodamta,  who  wai 
belored  by  Jupiter,  and  was  the  mother  of  Sarpedon,  the  leader  with  Glaucui  of  the 
Lvcian  band.  Laodamia  is  said  by  Homer  (II.  vi.  250.)  to  hare  fallen  by  *'  Phoebe’s 
(Diana  s)  dart.”  The  effect  produced  upon  Beilerophon  by  his  domestic  calamities,  is 
affectingly  described  by  Homer  (II.  vi,  215.);  but  neither  the  Greek  poet  nor  the  best 
mythologists  support  the  fiction  related  by  Pindar,  that  Beilerophon  haring  attempted  to 
fly  to  heaven  upon  the  horse  Pegasus,  Jnpiter  sent  an  insect  which  stung  the  animal,  and 
consequently  occasioned  the  fall  of  the  rider,  who  ever  after  wandered  in  the  moat  dejected 
State  upon  the  earth.  Pegasus  is  by  some  esteemed  the  horse  of  Neptune,  and  is  often 
called  by  a name  which  signifies  cup  or  retsel;  Pegasus  being,  according  to  the  figurative 
system  adopted  by  some  mythologists,  one  of  the  emblems  of  the  ark. 

197.]  PRCETUS.  Son  of  Abas,  the  eleventh  king  of  Argos,  and  Ocalea,  daughter  of 
Mantineus.  He  is  styled,  in  Pope’s  translation,  king  of  Argos,  whereas,  according  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  original,  in  which  he  is  denominated  a prince  of  great  influence  and 
power  in  Argolis,  Heyne,  in  his  commentaries  upon  the  Iliad,  affirms,  that  he  was  a king- 

Tirynthos,  a city  of  Argolis.  This  opinion  is  entitled  to  additional  weight  from  the 
circumstance  that  Prastus,  the  king  of  Argos,  twin  brother  of  Acrisius,  and  husband  of 
Stenobma  (according  to  those  mythologists  who  adopt  the  chronology  of  Herodotus,  and 
have  compared  the  succession  of  the  contemporary  sovereigns  of  Argos  and  Athens),  lived 
many  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  Other  mythologists  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Prastus 
connected  with  the  history  of  Beilerophon,  who  was  the  husband  of  Antaea,  is  more  likely 
to  have  been  a son  of  Tbersander,  a king  of  Thebes.  (See  Theban  war.) 

The  succession  of  the  sovereigns  of  Argos  and  Athens,  from  Danaus  to  Agamemnon, 
and  from  Encthonius  to  Demophoon,  tho  king  reigning  at  Athens  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  is  given  by  Herodotus  in  the  following  order : — 

SINGS  or  ARGOS.  1IN0S  OF  ATHENS. 


Danaus. 

Encthonius. 

Lynceus. 

Pandion  I. 

Abas. 

Erectliens. 

Acrisius  and  Prestos. 

Cecrops  II. 

Danae  and  Perseus. 

Pandion  II. 

Electryon  and  Sthenelus. 

zEgous. 

Eurystheus  and  Hercules. 

Theseus. 

Atreus  and  Tbyestes. 

Mnestheus. 

Agamemnon. 

Demophoon. 

199.  — The  monarch.]  Proetus. 

200. — Brace  prince.']  Beilerophon. 

201. ]  ANT  AS  A,  or  ANTIOPE,  was  the  daughter  of  Jobates,  king  of  Lycia,  and  wife 
of  Pratus.  (See  Pratus,  II.  vi.  197,  and  Beilerophon.)  She  is  confounded  by  the  tragic 
writers  with  Stenobcea,  the  daughter  of  Amphianax,  king  of  Lycia,  or  of  Amphidamas,  the 

ui  Arcadian,  son  of  ^s|eiis  and  Cleobula,  and  brother  of  Lycurgus  and  Cepbens.  She  was 
mother  of  the  Pralides,  so  called  from  their  father  Pratus,  and  of  Megspenthes,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Tirynthus.  ■ * 

Pnrtide*.]  The  Prcctides  are  represented  in  fable  as  having  been  punished  with  frenzy, 
for  their  presumption  in  considering  themselves  superior  to  Juno  in  beauty  : under  this 
state  they  ran  lowing  about  the  fields,  fancying  themselves  to  be  cows  ; but  were  at  length 
restored  to  their  senses  by  the  celebrated  physician  and  soothsayer  Melampus,  who, 
after  haring  effected  their  cure,  was  rewarded  by  Pratus  with  a part  of  hia  kingdom,  and 
with  the  handsomest  of  his  daughters  ; Pratus  moreover  deflTPliting,  as  a farther  memorial 
of  the  event,  according  to  Pausanias,  a temple  to  the  goddess  Pitlio  (the  Suada  of  the 
Cl.  Ulan,  2 A 
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Romans).  The  Prmtidos  were  three  in  number,  Lysippe,  Iphinoe  or  Ipponoe,  Iphianassa 
or  Cyrianaasa.  (See  transformation  of  Proetides,  Orid’e  Met.  b.  x.) 

318 Lycia's  monarch.]  Jobatea. 

216. — Faithful  youth.]  Beilerophon. 

216. — Hit  monarch’s.]  Prretua’. 

210. — First  dire  Chinuera.]  Heaiod  describee  the  form  of  the  Chimera  (by  many  con- 
founded vrith  the  Hydra)  as  Homer  does;  but  considers  him  the  offspring  of  Typhon  tnd 
Echidna : Virgil,  Ocid,  and  other  poets,  adopt  the  combined  opinion  of  these  two  Greek 
author?.  The  Chimrern  is  represented  by  Homer  writh  a lion’s  head,  the  body  of  a goat, 
and  the  tail  of  a serpent;  this  representation  being,  by  some,  considered  to  be  emble- 
matical of  three  princes  of  the  Solymi  who  devastated  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mount  Taurus,  and  whose  names,  Arsalus,  Dryus,  and  Trosobius,  are  said  to  bare 
signified  a wild  goat,  a lion,  and  the  head  of  a serpent ; or,  of  the  mountain  of  that  name 
in  Lyda,  which  had  a volcano  on  its  top,  and  nourished  lions,  the  middle  part  affording 
pasture  for  goats,  and  the  bottom  being  infested  with  serpents.  Some  writers  describe 
this  monster  with  three  heads ; and,  iq  the  Hamiltonian  collection,  there  is  on  one  of  the 
vases  a Chimera  with  two. 

Mr,  Bryant  supposes  the  story  of  Chimsra,  as  well  as  others  of  the  same  character,  to 
have  arisen,  in  great  measure,  from  the  sacred  devices  upon  the  entablatures  of  temples. 

230. — Prodigies.]  What  these  prodigies  were,  cannot  be  collected  from  Homer  ; the 
story  of  Pegasus  being  of  later  date. 

227. — Solymeea n crew.]  The  troops  of  Solymm.  The  Solymi  (mentioned  also  Od.  v. 
862.),  very  anciently  called  Milyades  and  Termili,  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Lyd», 
who,  upon  being  thence  expelled  by  strangers,  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  which  bor- 
dered upon  their  country,  and  annoyed  their  invaders  with  a perpetual  warfare.  They 
are  placed  by  modem  geographers  in  Pisidia.  The  Solymi  assigned  the  Dame  Sdre  to 
three  of  their  principal  gods : vis,  their  three  deified  princes,  Arsalus,  Dryus,  and  Troso- 
bius.  (See  Chimera.)  There  are  mountains  called  Solymi  near  Pbaselis. 

235.  — The  monarch.]  Johates. 

236.  — God-descended  chief.]  Beilerophon. 

287.  — His  daughter.]  Achcmone  : sometimes  called  Philonoe,  An  tides,  or  Cassandra- 
(See  Beilerophon.) 

288.  — Honours  of  his  ample  reign.]  These  honours  do  not  seem  to  have  consisted  in 
conferring  upon  Beilerophon  the  half  of  his  territory  ; as  the  Lyciana  themselves  (line 

289.)  assigned  to  the  victorious  prince  an  honorary  grant  of  land  : the  expression  applies 
probably  to  a participation  in  the  regal  honours,  which  consisted  in  commanding 
armies,  bolding  councils,  superintending  sacrifices,  and  in  receiving  a larger  portion  at 
solemn  feasts. 

289.  — The  Lycians  grant  a chosen  space  of  ground.]  **  It  was  usual  in  the  ancient 
times,  upon  any  signal  piece  of  service  performed  by  the  kings  or  great  men,  to  hire  * 
portion  of  land  decreed  by  the  public  as  a reward  to  them.”  P. 

242 — Turn  brave  sons.]  Isander  and  Hippolochus. 

242. — One  fair  daughter.]  Laodami*. 

245.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii.  17. 

247. — Aleian  field.]  This  field  or  district  derived  its  name  from  being  the  scene  of 
Belleropbon’s  melancholy  ••  wandering.” 

250.]  PHCF.BE.  Diana. 

253.]  HIPPOLOCHUS.  Youngest  son  of  Beilerophon,  and  father  of  Glaucus.  (Ss* 
Glaucus,  II.  ii.  1069.) 

253. — /.]  Glaucus. 
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263. — Lycian  prince.]  Glaucus. 

267. — Cwiti.]  As  whatever  tended  to  promote  friendihip  and  kindness  among  indi- 
vidual! was  considered  important  in  the  early  ages  of  society,  when  mankind  lived  princi- 
pally in  a state  of  lawless  independence,  the  duty  of  hospitably  receiving  strangers  was 
regarded  with  peculiar  sanctity,  and  so  rigidly  enforced,  that  any  violation  of  it  was  ac- 
counted a crime  of  the  deepest  dye.  The  ties  of  kindred  were  not  held  so  sacred  as  the 
obligations  between  a host  and  the  guest  who  bad  partaken  of  his  hospitality.  Teucer  is 
represented  by  Homer  as  endeavouring  to  deprive  his  uncle  Priam  of  his  crown ; whereas, 
in  the  midst  of  a contest,  Diomed  and  Glaucus  laid  down  their  arms  on  recollecting  the 
alliance  of  hospitality  which  had  subsisted  between  their  ancestors.  Hence  we  may  infer 
that  such  alliances  were  not  only  binding  on  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  but  like- 
wise on  their  descendants.  It  was  also  customary  for  a private  individual  to  become  in 
this  manner  the  ally  of  any  foreign  nation  by  whom  he  had  been  kindly  received  and 
entertained  ; and  in  this  sense  Niciaa,  the  Athenian,  is  affirmed  by  Plutarch  to  have  been 
allied  by  hospitality  to  the  Lacedemonians.  Strangers  were  frequently  entertained  by 
private  families  at  their  own  expense ; but  more  generally  by  persons  termed  proxeni, 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  either  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  or,  in  monarchical 
governments,  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  Various  ceremonies  were  practised  between 
the  host  and  his  guest,  significant  of  the  friendsliip  they  were  henceforth  to  manifest 
towards  each  other.  Thus,  salt  was  usually  first  placed  on  tire  table,  before  the  rest  of 
the  banquet  was  served  ; either  because  salt,  being  composed  of  earthy  and  watery  par- 
ticles, indicated  the  close  union  which  should  subsist  between  the  parlies,  or  because,  as 
it  purifies  and  preserves  substances  from  corruption,  so  their  friendship  should  be  pure 
and  lasting.  Some  suppose  that,  from  its  being  used  in  sacrifices,  a peculiar  sanctity 
belonged  to  salt,  and  that  it  therefore  in  some  measure  consecrated  the  table  on  which  it 
stood . On  the  departure  of  the  stranger,  mutual  presents  were  eschanged  between  him 
and  his  host,  which  were  deposited  carefully  among  their  treasures,  as  tokens  to  preserve 
the  recollection  of  the  alliance  thus  formed.  In  more  modern  times  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  used  to  break  into  two  parts  a die  (among  the  latter  termed  tessera  hospitalis), 
one  remaining  with  the  host,  and  the  other  being  taken  away  by  the  guest ; upon  these 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  parties,  or  a figure  of  Jupiter  Hospitalis.  The  renun- 
ciation of  friendship  was  indicated  by  destroying  its  symbol,  the  teuera. 

260. — Ancient  seat.]  Calydon.  The  kingdom  of  CEnens,  the  grandfather  of  Diomed. 
(See  CEneus.) 

277.]  T HEBE.  (See  Thebe,  H.  iv.  488.) 

294.  — Hie  own.]  Probably  shield. 

295.  — A hundred  beeves.]  “ I wonder  the  curious  have  not  remarked,  from  this  place, 
that  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  gold  to  brass  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  was  but  as 
a hundred  to  nine ; allowing  these  armours  of  equal  weight : which,  as  they  belonged  to 
men  of  equal  strength,  is  a reasonable  supposition.  As  to  tliis  manner  of  computing  the 
value  of  the  armour  by  beeves  or  oxen,  it  might  be  either  because  the  money  was  anciently 
stamped  with  those  figures,  or  (which  is  most  probable  in  this  place)  because  in  those 
times  they  generally  purchased  by  exchange  of  commodities,  as  we  see  by  a passage  near 
the  end  of  the  seventh  book.”  P. 

298. — Beech.]  The  beech  tree  was  sacred  to  Jupiter. 

3 07 . — Fifty  sons.]  (See  Prism.) 

>00.— Priam’s  daughters.]  Crensa,  Laodice,  Polyxena,  and  Cassandra. 

S13.J  HECUBA.  Wife  of  Priam,  and  mother  of  Hector,  Paris,  &c.  (See  Paris,  and 
vtsacus.)  She  was  the  daughter  of  Dymas,  a Phrygian  prince,  of  Cisseus,  a Thracian 
king  ; or,  of  the  Sangarius  and  Metope.  After  the  ruin  of  Troy,  and  the  death  of  Priam, 
she  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ulysses.  Before  she  left  her  country,  she  is  said  to  have  swallowed 
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the  ashes  of  her  beloved  son  Hector,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
In  the  progress  of  her  voyage  into  Greece  she  touched  upon  the  shore  of  Thrace,  of 
which  Polymnestor  was  monarch.  This  king  had  been  the  ancient  ally  of  Priam,  who 
reposed  so  great  a confidence  in  hit  friendship,  as  to  consign  (see  JEn.  iii.  71.)  to  him  the 
care  of  his  youngest  son  Polydorus,  together  with  many  valuable  treasures.  The  fidelity 
of  Polymnestor  fell  with  the  fortunes  of  Priam  ; the  Thracian  king  seized  the  treasures, 
slew  the  youthful  prince,  and  threw  his  body  into  the  sea.  This  was  the  period  when 
Hecuba  landed  on  his  coast.  She  was  so  shocked  by  beholding  her  son’s  corpse,  which 
the  waves  had  washed  upon  the  shore,  that,  irritated  by  the  treacherous  murder,  she  en- 
veigled,  under  pretence  of  a conference,  Polymnestor  and  his  two  children  into  her  tent, 
where,  by  the  aid  of  her  Trojan  attendants,  she  effected  the  murder  of  bis  sons,  and  pm 
out  the  eyes  of  the  father.  This  act  drew  upon  her  the  vengeance  of  the  Thracians  : they 
assailed  her  with  showers  of  stones,  in  the  act  of  biting  which  with  impotent  rage,  she 
was  suddenly  metamorphosed  into  a dog  ; and  in  this  unhappy  state  so  filled  Thrace  with 
her  bowlings,  that  she  not  only  inspired  the  Greeks,  but  Juno  herself,  with  coropaaskm. 
Mythologies  are  divided  upon  the  nature  of  her  death  ; but  it  is  more  generally  supposed, 
in  consequence  of  the  frightful  dreams  which  haunted  Ulysses  upon  his  arrival  in  Sicily, 
and  his  there  dedicating  a temple  to  Hecuba,  that  he  was  her  murderer. 

Hecuba  is  called  Dymantis,  from  her  father  Dymas.  (See  story  of  Hecuba  and  Po- 
lyicna,  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  mil.) 

335. — 111  fitt  it  me,  with  human  gore  dietain'd.]  " The  custom  which  prohibits  persons 
polluted  with  blood  to  perform  any  offices  of  divine  worship  befo^p  they  were  purified,  is 
so  ancient  and  universal,  that  it  may  in  some  part  be  esteemed  a precept  of  natural  reli- 
gion, tending  to  inspire  an  uncommon  dread  and  religious  horror  of  blood.  There  is  a 
fine  passage  in  Euripides,  where  Iphigenia  argues  how  impossible  it  is  that  human  sacri- 
fices should  be  acceptable  to  the  gods,  since  they  do  not  permit  any  defiled  with  blood, 
or  even  polluted  with  the  touch  of  a dead  body,  to  come  near  their  altars.  Iphigenia  ia 
Tauris,  ver.  380.  Virgil  makes  his  -Eneas  say  the  same  thing  Hector  does  here.”  P. 

358 .—Phrygian  yucca.]  Hecuba. 

301. — Sidonian  maids.]  **  Dictys  Cretensis,  lib.  i.  acquaints  us  that  Paris  returned 
not  directly  to  Troy  with  Helen,  but  fetched  a compass,  probably  to  avoid  pursuit.  He 
touched  at  Sidon,  where  he  surprised  the  king  of  Phoenicia  by  night,  and  carried  off 
many  of  his  treasures  and  captives,  among  which  probably  were  these  Sidonian  women. 
The  author  of  the  ancient  poem  of  the  Cypriacks  says,  he  sailed  from  Sparta  to  Troy  in  the 
space  of  three  days : from  which  passage  Herodotus  concludes  that  poem  was  not  Homer's. 
We  find  in  the  Scriptures  that  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  famous  for  works  in  gold,  embroidery, 
&c.  and  for  whatever  regarded  magnificence  and  luxury.”  P. 

362.]  SIDON.  The  capital  city  of  the  country  of  Sidonis  in  Phoenicia  (now  Seide,  or 
Zaide).  It  was  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  Tyre. 
(See  Tyre.)  The  names  of  these  two  cities  are  used  indiscriminately  by  the  poets. 
Homer  speaks  but  of  the  former.  The  people  of  Sidon  were  remarkable  for  their  in- 
dustry, their  skill  in  astronomy  and  commercial  affairs,  and  their  enterprising  spirit  in 
tire  establishment  of  colonies.  To  them  has  been  ascribed  by  the  ancients  the  invention 
of  glass  and  linen,  and  the  discovery  of  the  purple  dye. 

371. — Palladian  dome.]  The  temple  of  Minerva. 

374. — With  hands  uplifted.]  " The  only  gesture  described  by  Homer  as  used  by  the 
ancients  in  the  invocation  of  the  gods,  is  the  lifting  up  of  their  hands  to  heaven.  Virgil 
frequently  alludes  to  this  practice  ; particularly  in  the  seoond  book  there  is  a passage,  the 
beauty  of  which  is  much  raised  by  this  consideration.’’  P. 

376. — The  priestess.]  Theano.  (SeeThenno.) 

378.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  ,En.  ii.  729. 
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457. — My  ur\fe.  ) Andromache. 

457. — My  infant.  ) Astyanax. 

407 .]  ASTYANAX.  Son  of  Hector  and  Andromache.  Hector  had  given  him  the 
name  of  Scamandkius,  after  the  river  Scamander ; hot  the  Trojana  assigned  to  him  that 
of  Astyanax,  because  (see  line  503  of  this  book,  and  11.  xxii.  651.)  bis  father  was  “ the 
defence  of  Troy.”  After  the  capture  of  the  city,  this  young  prince  excited  great  uneasiness 
among  the  Greeks,  in  consequence  of  a prediction  by  Calcbas,  that  Astyanax,  if  permitted 
to  live,  would  surpass  even  the  bravery  of  his  father ; would  avenge  the  death  of  Hector ; 
and  would  raise  Troy  in  new  splendour  from  its  ruins.  Andromache,  dreading  the  fury  of 
the  victorious  Greeks,  concealed  Astyanax  in  the  recesses  of  Hector’s  tomb ; but  his 
retreat  was  soon  discovered  by  Ulysses,  who,  according  to  some,  precipitated  the  unhappy 
boy  from  the  battlements  of  Ilium.  This  cruelty  is,  by  Euripides,  ascribed  to  Menelaus  ; 
by  Pausanias,  to  Pyrrhus ; while  Racine,  in  his  “ Andromaque,”  has  adopted  the  tradi- 
tion that  it  was  not  the  child  of  Hector  and  Andromache  that  was  cast  from  the  walls  of 
Troy ; but  that  Astyanax  survived  the  siege,  and  accompanied  his  mother  into  Epirus. 
( See  Andromache.) 

493. — JEtion's  wealthy  heir .]  Andromache. 

491. — Citician  Thebe.]  From  .Thebe,  at  the  south  of  Troas,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Cibcians.  (See  Thebe,  11.  i.  478.) 

495.]  HIPPOPLACUS.  (See  Thebe,  II.  i.  478.) 

501.]  SCAMANDRIliS.  Astyanax.  “ This  manner  of  giving  proper  names  to 
children,  derived  from  any  place,  accident,  or  quality,  belonging  to  them  or  their  parents, 
is  very  ancient.”  P. 

581. — Mountain  nymphs.]  The  pagans  originally  applied  the  term  nymphs  collectively 
to  all  the  divinities  of  the  woods,  mountains,  rivers,  and  fountains ; out  in  process  of 
time  they  distinguished  them  by  different  appellations,  vis.  the  nymphs  of  the  rivers  and 
fountains  were  called  Potamides,  Flmiates,  and  Naiads  (see  Nymphs,  Od.  x.  415.) ; of 
ponds  and  marshes,  Limniades,  who  were  not  immortal  ; of  groves,  hills,  and  valleys, 
Napcea  ; of  forests,  woods,  and  trees.  Dryads  and  Hamadryads  (sec  Dryads  and  Hama- 
dryads); of  mountains,  Oreades;  and  of  tho  sea,  Nereides  (see  Nereids).  Milk,  oil, 
honey,  and  sometimes  goats,  were  the  usual  offerings  to  the  nymphs  in  general. 

532. — J ore's  sylvan  daughters,  ^c.]  " It  was  the  custom  to  plant  about  tombs  only  such 
trees  as  elms,  alders,  &c.  that  bear  no  fruit,  ns  being  roost  suitable  to  the  dead.  This 
passage  alludes  to  that  piece  of  antiquity.”  P. 

543. — A victim  to  Diana’s  hoic.]  “ The  Greeks  ascribed  all  sudden  deaths  of  women 
to  Diana.  So  Ulysses  in  Od.  xi.  asks  Antidea,  among  the  shades,  if  she  died  by  the  darts 
of  Diana  1 And,  in  the  present  book,  Laodame,  daughter  of  Bcllorophon,  is  said  to  have 
perished  young  by  the  arrows  of  this  goddess.”  P. 

570 — 573.]  The  original  of  these  lines  was  quoted  by  the  second  Scipio  Africanus 
while  contemplating  the  spectacle  of  the  burning  city  of  Carthage. 

578.]  ANDROMACHE.  Tho  wife  of  Hector,  and  mother  of  Astyanax.  She  was 
daughter  of  zEtion,  king  of  Thebe,  in  Cilicia,  and  was  equally  remarkable  for  her  domestic 
virtues,  and  for  heT  attachment  to  her  husband.  In  the  division  of  the  prisoners  by  the 
Greeks,  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  Andromache  fell  to  the  share  of  Pyrrhus,  wbo  carried  her 
to  Epirus,  where  she  became  mother  of  three  sons,  Molossus,  Pielus,  and  Pergamua. 
Pyrrhus  subsequently  conceded  her  to  Helenus  (see  Helenus,  II.  vi.  91.),  the  brother  of 
Hector,  who  had  also  been  among  the  captives  of  Neoptolemus.  The  interview  between 
Andromache  and  ./Eneas,  when  that  prince  landed  at  Uutbrotum,  as  described  by  Virgil 
(.En.iri.  379,  &c.),  is  among  the  most  pathetic  passages  of  the  poem. 

Andromache  it  sometimes  named  Tuebais,  from  Thebe,  the  kingdom  of  her  father. 

580. — Argive.]  This  word  here  implies  Thessalian.  (See  Argos,  II.  i.45.) 
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Pollux,  he  re-entered  Iolchos,  end  pdt  the  queen  to  death.  The  nuptial*  of  Peleoa  and 
Thetis  (lee  Thetis)  have  been  much  celebrated  by  poets  and  mylhologiats.  Feleus 
lived  many  yean  after  the  termination  of  the  Trojan  war  ; but  he  was  so  disconsolate  at 
the  death  of  his  son  Achilles,  that  Thetis,  to  alleviate  his  sorrows,  promised  him  immor- 
tality ; and  to  that  end,  ordered  him  to  retire  into  the  grottos  of  the  island  of  Leuce, 
where  be  would  behold  Achilles  deified,  ami  whence  she  would,  accompanied  by  the 
Nereids,  subsequently  convey  him,  as  her  husband,  in  the  quality  of  asdemigod,  to  the 
palace  of  Nereus.  The  inhabitants  of  Pella,  in  Macedonia,  annually  sacrificed  a human 
victim  to  Peleus.  (See  story  of  Thetis  and  two  following,  Ovid’s  Met.b.  si.) 

159.]  (See  imitation  of  this  passage,  A'.n.  v.  525.) 

163. ]  JARDAN.  A river  of  Elis. 

164. ]  PHEA  or  PHA2A.  A town  of  Elis.  There  is  also  a river  of  the  same  name 

Od.  xv.  318.  / 

165.  — Arcadian  spears.]  Areithous  and  Lycurgus  were  Arcadians. 

166. ]  CELADON.  A river  of  Greece,  flowing  into  the  Alpheus. 

167 — 189.]  This  passage  contains  the  adventures  of  Nestor  with  Areithous,  prior  to 
the  Trojan  war. 

173.]  LYCURGUS.  A king  of  Togea,  son  of  Aleua  and  Nerrea,  the  daughter  of 
Pereus,  and  brother  of  Cepheus,  the  friend  of  Hercules,  and  of  Auge,  the  mother  of 
Telepbns. 

196. — Nine.]  Agamemnon,  Tydides,  Ajax,  Oileus,  Idomeneus,  Motion,  Eurypylus, 
Thoas,  and  Ulysses. 

201.]  OILEUS.  Ajax  the  Less. 

211 — 226.]  (See  Divination  by  lot.) 

212. — General’s  helm.]  Agamemnon’s. 

227,  $c.]  (See  speech  of  Ajax,  Ovid’s  Met  b.  xiii.) 

230. — Saturn's  son.]  Jupiter. 

237.]  SALAMIS,  SALAMINS,  or  SALAMINA  (now  Colonri).  An  island  opposite 
Eleusis,  in  the  Saronic  gulf.  It  was,  very  anciently,  called  Sciras,  Cenchria , Cychena. 
and  Pityusa,  and  its  bay,  the  gulf  of  Engia.  It  was  the  reputed  birth-place  ofTeucer  (see 
Teucer,  II.  vi.  37.)  and  Ajax,  sons  of  Telamon  (see  Telamon),  and,  in  ancient  bistory,  it 
was  celebrated  for  tbe  victory  obtained  on  its  Bhores  over  the  Persians  by  the  Greeks, 
480  B.  C.  It  derived  its  name  of  Salamis  from  Salamis,  the  daughter  of  Asopus  (son  of 
Neptune)  and  Metbone,  and  was  sacred  to  Ajax. 

252. — Grisly  god  Thrace.]  Mars. 

269.]  TYCHIUS.  A celebrated  artificer  of  Hyln,  in  Boeotia,  who  fabricated  the 
shield  of  Ajax. 

342. — The  goddess.]  Night. 

863. — Exchange  some  gift.]  " It  is  said  that  this  exchange  of  presents  between 
Hector  and  Ajax  gave  birth  to  a proverb,  * That  the  presents  of  enemies  are  generally 
fatal.’  For  Ajax  with  this  sword  afterwards  kills  himself,  and  Hector  was  dragged  by  this 
belt  at  the  chariot  of  Achilles."  P. 

429. — Graceful  husband.]  Paris. 

448. — Th’  Atrides.]  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. 

483. — Herald.]  Idsus. 

519 — 525.]  These  are  the  works  alluded  to  II.  viii.  216. 

629. — He  whose  trident  shakes  the  earth.]  Neptune. 

539. — Structures  raised  by  lab’ring  gods.]  In  allusion  to  the  walls  of  Troy  being  raised 
by  the  agency  of  Apollo  and  Neptune. 

562.]  EUNAiUSu  or  EVENUS.  A son  of  Jason  and  Hypsipyle,  and  grandson  of 
Thoas,  king  of  Lemnos.  According  to  this  passage,  Eunarns  furnished  the  Greeks  with 
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wine  ; and  be  (see  II.  xxiii.  865 — 87J.)  also  gave  to  Fatroclus  the  curious  silver  urn, 
which  was  ranked  among  the  prises  at  the  funeral  games  of  that  hero. 

564. ]  HYPSIPYLE.  The  daughter  of  Tboas,  king  of  Lemnos,  and  of  Myrina,  who 
was  elected  queen  of  the  island,  after  having  effected  the  escape  of  her  father  to  that  of 
Chios,  at  the  period  when  the  Leranian  women,  incensed  by  the  infidelity  of  their 
husbands,  in  transferring  their  affections  to  some  female  slaves,  had  (at  the  instigation 
of  Venns,  who  appeared  to  them  under  the  form  of  Dry  ope,  one  of  the  women  of  the 
island)  avenged  the  perfidy  by  a general  massacre  of  the  males.  Scarcely  had  the 
catastrophe  taken  place  when  Jason  touched  upon  the  island  with  his  companions,  the  Ar- 
gonauts, in  the  prosecution  of  his  voyage  to  Colchis.  He  became  enamoured  of  Hypsipyle ; 
arid  after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  quitted  Lemnos,  under  a promise  that  he  would  revisit 
her  in  his  return  to  Greece.  He  no  sooner,  however,  reached  Colchis,  than  he  forgot 
Hypsipyle  in  his  passion  for  Medea  (see  Jason),  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  that  country. 

The  grief  which  this  infidelity  occasioned  the  queen  was  aggravated  by  the  treatment 
which  she  experienced  from  the  lomnian  women,  who,  exasperated  at  her  having  secured 
Thoas  from  the  general  destruction  of  the  men  of  the  island,  expelled  her  from  its 
throne. 

Lycurgiti,  king  of  IVeiturn.]  While  wandering  on  the  shore,  in  pursuit  of  her  father, 
she  is  said  to  have  been  carried  away  by  pirates,  and  to  have  been  sold  by  them  to 
Lycurgus,  king  of  Nemrna,  the  brother  of  Admetus,  the  king  of  Thessaly,  who  made 
her  nurse  to  his  son  Archemorus,  or  Opheltes.  While  in  the  service  of  this  monarch 
she  was  casually  met  by  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  on  his  march  against  Thebes. 

(See  Theban  war.)  Hypsipyle,  compassionating  the  thirst  under  which  the  Argive 
troops  were  labouring,  placed  her  charge  upon  the  grass,  that  she  might  the  more  readily 
conduct  them  to  the  neighbouring  fuuntain  Langia.  In  the  mean  time  Archemorns  was 
killed  by  a serpent ; a circumstance  in  memorial  of  which  the  Nenuean  games  are  said  to 
have  been  originally  instituted  by  Lycurgus.  The  tombs  of  this  king  and  of  his  son, 
Opheltes,  are  described  by  Pausanias  as  being  near  the  temple  of  Nemrean  Jupiter,  sur- 
rounded with  a wall  of  stone,  and  having  altars  within  the  enclosure  : the  names 
Lycurgus,  Lycos,  Lycaon,  Lycoreus,  and  Opheltes  being,  according  to  some,  all 
epithets  for  the  sun.  The  loss  of  Opheltes  so  irritated  Lycurgus,  that  he  was  with 
difficulty  restrained  by  Tydeus  from  putting  Hypsipyle,  the  innocent  author  of  his 
sufferings,  to  death. 

Parts  of  this  history  are  detailed  in  the  vth  book  of  the  Thebaid  of  Statius. 

565. ]  JASON.  A celebrated  hero  of  antiquity,  son  of  Aison,  king  of  Iolchos,  and  of 
Alcimede  or  of  Polymeda,  daughter  of  Autolycus.  His  mother  is  sometimes  also  called 
Arophinome.  jEson  was  exiled  from  his  throne  by  his  half-brother,  Pelias,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  Jason  confided  to  the  care  of  the  centaur  Chiron.  Jason  so  conciliated  the 
affection  of  his  father’s  subjects,  that  the  usurper,  alarmed  at  his  popularity,  contrived  to 
remove  him  from  Iolchos  by  urging  him  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  relation  Phryxus, 
who  (sec  Leucothea,  Od.  v.  425.)  upon  his  flying  for  protection  to  the  court  of  .Eetes, 
king  of  Colchis,  had  been  murdered  by  that  monnrch  on  account  of  the  golden  fleece,  of 
which  he  was  the  possessor.  Jason,  under  an  express  promise  that  the  throne  should  be 
conceded  to  him  in  the  event  of  his  successful  return,  was  induced  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  this  treasure  ; and  having  prevailed  upon  the  most  celebrated  and  intrepid  of  his 
countrymen  to  share  with  him  the  toils  and  glory  of  the  enterprise,  tiny  set  out  on  wlmt 
was  termed,  from  the  ship  Argo  (see  Argo),  in  which  they  embarked,  the  Argonnutic 
expedition.  They  encountered  many  disasters;  but  at  length  reached  Colchis,  and  there 
obtained  from  JEetes  a promise  of  the  restoration  of  the  fleece,  upon  condition  that  Jason 
should  previously  achieve  certain  prescribed  labours  : these  labours  consisted  in  taming 
bulls  which  breathed  flames,  and  which  had  feet  and  horns  of  brass,  and  ploughing  with 
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Horses  of  Hector. 


M6.]  EURYMEDON.  A charioteer  of  Nestor.  Agamemnon's  was  of  the  same 

■name. 

146.]  STHEN  ELL'S.  One  of  Nestor’s  attendants. 

152.]  ENIOPEUS.  A charioteer  of  Hector,  here  killed  by  Diomed. 

158.]  ARCHEPTOLEMUS.  The  charioteer  of  Hector  after  the  death  of  Eniopens, 
He  was  killed  by  Teucer  (II.  viii.  379.) 

183.— Gtrcnian  Nestor.]  So  styled  from  the  river  Geron,  or  the  village  Geranus,  in 
Elis.  (See  Pylos.) 

184 The  Phrygian.]  Hector. 

216.]  (See  II.  vii.  519—525.  xxiv.  545,  &c.) 

226.]  XANTHUS. 

226.]  AET1ION.  ( 

226. ]  LAMPUS.  L 

227. ]  PODARGUS.  * 

235.  — Nestor's  shield.]  The  peculiar  value  of  this  shield  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
other  passage. 

236. ]  TYDEUS.  Tydides,  costly  load;  breastplate.  In  assigning  the  breastplate  to 
the  workmanship  of  Vulcan,  Homer  either  follows  some  fable  unknown  to  us,  or  may  intend 
the  expression  to  be  that  of  general  commendation. 

246.]  JEGX..  This  is  the  town  /F.gte,  in  Acliaia  : there  were  two  other  places  of  tins 
name  sacred  to  Neptune  ; vix.  an  island  in  the  -Tlgean  sea,  and  a town  of  Euboea.  (See 
AEgffi,  II.  xiii.  33.) 

266 — 273.]  The  form  and  order  of  the  Grecian  camps  were  arbitrary,  as  they  depended 
on  local  circumstances.  It  appears  from  this  passage,  that  the  extremities  were  guarded 
by  the  most  valiant  of  the  leaders,  the  rest  of  the  chiefs  having  their  tents  in  the  centre. 
Camps.]  When  the  encampments  were  likely  to  be  of  long  duration,  places  were  erected  for 
the  solemnization  of  religious  rites,  the  holding  courts  of  judicature,  6cc.  (See  II.  xi.  937  ,&c.) 
If  there  was  any  apprehension  of  an  attack  on  the  camp,  it  was  usual  to  fortify  it  with  s 
trench  and  rampart,  or  wall,  on  which  were  erected  turrets  for  the  purpose  of  discharging 
missile  weapons  against  the  enemy.  (See  line  above,  216.) 

277. — Lemnian  shore.]  This  passage  must  refer  to  some  ante-homeric  circumstance. 

297 — 304. — His  eagle,  sacred  bird.]  " Jupiter  on  the  prayers  of  Agamemnon  sends 
an  omen  to  encourage  the  Greeks.  The  application  of  it  is  obviuus  : the  eagle  signified 
Hector,  the  fawn  denoted  the  fear  and  flight  of  the  Greeks,  and  being  dropt  at  the  altar 
of  Jupiter,  showed  that  they  would  be  saved  by  the  protection  of  that  god.’-  P.  The  eagle 
is  called  flammiger  ales.  This  passage  illustrates  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks  relative 
to  the  favourable  import  of  the  omen.  (See  Horace,  Ode  4.  b.  iv.) 

300. — Panomplur «».]  (See  Panomphteus  among  the  names  of  Jove.) 

309.]  AGELAUS.  A Trojan,  son  of  Phradmon  ; here  killed  by  Diomed. 

309.]  PHRADMON.  Father  of  Agelaus. 

316. — Th'  Atridtr.]  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. 

316. — Th’  Ajacet.]  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  and  Ajax  the  Less. 

319. — Evtemon’s  son.]  Eurypylus. 

330.]  ORSILOCHUS.  ■ 


330. ]  ORMENUS. 

331. ]  LYCOPHON. 

332. ]  CHROMIUS. 
332.]  DAETOR. 

332. )  OPHELESTES. 

333. ]  HOMOPAON. 

334. ]  MELANIPPUS. 


^Trojans,  here  killed  by  Teucer. 
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339. — O youth  for  ever  dear.']  Teucer. 

367.]  GORGYTHIO.  Son  of  Priam  and  Castianira  ; here  killed  bj  Teucer. 

369.]  CASTIANIRA.  One  of  the  mistresses  of  Priam.  She  was  a native  of  (Esyma, 
in  Thrace. 

371.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  /En.  ix.  579. 

385.]  CEBRIONES.  The  charioteer  of  Hector  after  the  fall  of  Archeptolemua.  He 
was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Priam,  and  was  killed  by  Patroclus  (II.  xvi.  895.) 

399.]  ALASTOR.  (See  Alastor,  II.  iv.  340.) 

399.]  MECISTHEUS.  A son  of  Echius,  and  one  of  the  companions  of  Ajax.  He 
was  killed  by  Polydamas  (II.  xv.  384.) 

401. — Th*  Olympian  sire.]  Jupiter.  The  famous  statue,  composed  of  gold  and  ivory, 
of  this  god,  by  Phidias,  in  the.  temple  of  Olympia,  in  Elis,  was  50  cubits  in  height,  and  was 
ranked  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  represented  the  divinity  seated  on  a 
throne,  with  a crown  of  laurel  on  his  head ; a Victory  (composed  also  of  gold  and  ivory) 
in  his  right  hand,  and  a sceptre,  at  the  end  of  which  was  an  eagle,  formed  of  the  most 
brilliant  metals,  in  his  left.  At  the  four  corners  of  the  throne,  which  was  of  gold,  ivory, 
and  ebony,  and  ornamented  with  precious  stones,  were  four  Victories,  who  appeared  to  be 
joining  hands,  as  if  intending  to  dance,  and  two  others  at  his  feet ; above  the  head  of 
Jupiter,  and  elevated  on  the  throne,  were,  on  one  side,  the  Graces,  and  on  the  other, 
the  Hours  ; Suada,  or  Persuasion,  being  in  the  act  of  crowning  Venus,  at  its  base.  In 
the  same  temple  were  six  altars  consecrated  to  the  twelve  principal  gods:  to  Jupiter  and 
Neptune;  to  Juno  and  Minerva  ; to  Mercury  and  Apollo  ; to  the  Graces  and  Bacchus; 
to  Saturn  and  Rhea  ; and  to  Venus  and  Minerva  Ergane . 

433.  — Th 9 imperial  regent .]  Juno. 

434.  — Goddess  frith  the  azure  eyes.']  Minerva. 

441. — Sav'd  I for  this.]  This  passage  is  remarkable  for  its  representing  Minerva  as 
assisting  Hercules  in  dragging  up  the  dog  Cerberus. 

441.  — Favourite  son.]  Hercules. 

442. ]  EURYSTHEU3.  King  of  Argos  and  Mycenm.  (See  Hercules.) 

447. — Triple  do».]  Cerberus. 

451.— Son.]  Achilles. 

488.]  THAUMANTIA.  Iris.  (See  Thaumantia  among  her  names.)  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  is  the  first  occasion  in  which  Iris  waits  on  Juno,  though  in  preceding  pages 
she  had  performed  a similar  service  to  other  gods.  In  the  Iliad  she  docs  not  appear  as 
the  peculiar  handmaid  of  Juno  ; the  offices  which  she  is  therein  described  as  discharging 
are,  in  the  Odyssey,  assigned  to  Mercury  ; and  lienee,  some  critics  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  did  not  proceed  from  the  same  author. 

540. — Pensive  goddesses.]  Juno  and  Minerva. 

599.]  IAPETUS.  A son  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  who,  according  to  Hesiod,  married 
Clymene,  the  daughter  of  Ocean,  and  was  father  of  Atlas,  Mencetius,  Prometheus,  and 
Epimetheus ; according  to  Diodorus,  he  married  the  nymph  Asia,  daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Pimphylogia,  and  was  father  of  Hesperus.  The  Greeks  regarded  him  as  the  founder 
of  their  race  ; and  their  histories  and  traditions  do  not  ascend  higher  than  his  age.  It 
appears  from  this  passage  that  Iapetus,  having  united  with  his  brethren  the  Titans  in 
rebellion  against  Jupiter,  was  with  them  incarcerated  in  Tartarus.  The  sons  of  Iapetus 
were  called  Iapetionides . 

599.]  SATURN.  The  birth  of  this  god  is  variously  ascribed  to  Uranus  and  Titma 
(otherwise  Codas  and  Terra),  to  Uranus  and  Vesta,  and  to  Oceanus.  He  was  husband 
of  Ops  or  Rhea  (see  Earth),  and  father  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto.  The  traditions 
concerning  this  deity  are  so  numerous  and  contradictory,  that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
to  reconcile  them.  According  to  Apollodorue,  Saturn  swallowed  his  children  immediately 
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on  their  birth,  in  consequence  of  the  declaration  of  an  oracle  that  he  should  be  deprive*  ! 
of  his  crown  and  life  by  one  of  them  ; while  others  affirm  that  his  thus  destroying  them 
was  the  result  of  an  agreement  formed  between  him  and  his  elder  brother  Titan,  who, 
hieing  conceded  to  him  his  prior  right  to  the  throne,  devised  this  mode  of  securing  the 
succession  to  his  own  descendants.  Diodorus  states,  that  the  Titaos  (see  Titans)  rebelled 
against  Saturn,  and  were  accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  Oceanus,  imprisoned  by 
him  ) that  Saturn  restored  his  brothers  to  liberty ; that  they,  upon  regaining  their  free- 
dom, dethroned  their  father  Uranus,  and  put  Saturn  in  possession  of  his  empire ; and  that 
the  latter  devoured  his  children  in  consequence  of  a denunciation  on  the  part  of  Uranus, 
that  Saturn  should  experience  from  his  offspring  the  same  cruelty  which  he  had  mani- 
fested towards  his  own  parent.  The  more  prevailing  tradition,  however,  is  that  which 
states  Jupiter  to  have  been  rescued  from  the  general  destruction  of  the  children  of  Saturn, 
by  the  stratagem  of  Rhea,  who  presented  to  her  husband  a stone  instead  of  the  new-born 
infant,  and  concealed  her  sou  in  the  island  of  Crete  ; Saturn  being  immnred  in  the  primus 
of  Tartarus  by  tbe  Titans,  in  consequence  of  their  suspicion  of  bis  having  bern  privy  to 
the  fraud.  The  war  which  Jupiter  waged  against  the  Titans  in  the  cause  of  his  father, 
and  the  subsequent  conspiracy  of  Saturn  against  his  son,  arc  detailed  under  the  article 
Jove.  Some  authors  assert  that  Saturn,  for  his  ingratitude,  was  precipitated  with  the 
Titans,  by  Jupiter,  into  Tartarus  (see  II.  xiv.  231 , and  .Un . viii.  425.) ; others,  that  the 
former  fled  from  his  wrath  either  into  Spain  or  Italy.  The  iattrr  is  trie  more  general 
opinion  ; and  under  tliis  tradition,  Saturn  is  said  to  have  arrived  in  Italy  while  Janos 
(see  Janus)  reigned  there,  and  to  have  been  associated  with  hirn  in  the  government ; his 
reign  having  been  so  prosperous  and  happy  as  to  have  acquired  the  appellation  of  the 
Golden  Age,  celebrated  by  the  poets,  more  particularly  by  Virgil.  (See  Georgic  i.  191, 
&c.  /£n.  vi.  1081.  viii.  4S2,  and  Ovid.  Met.  i.  112.) 

The  propriety  of  the  distinction  made  by  the  Romans  between  Saturn  and  Janus  is 
not  generally  admitted  ; but  these  gods  are,  from  the  similarity  of  their  representations, 
as  well  as  of  their  character  and  government,  often  supposed  to  be  two  titles  of  one 
person.  Diodorus  Siculus  gives  the  same  history  of  Saturn  as  is  by  Plutarch  given  of  Janus. 

Saturn  was  held  in  especial  veneration  at  Carthage,  in  Gaul,  and  in  Italy.  Luna  (the 
mother  of  Pandea),  and  the  nymph  Anobrelh,  are  mentioned  among  the  wives  of  Saturn  ; 
and  Sanchoniathon  states  that  he  had  a daughter,  Athena,  to  whom  he  assigned  the  king- 
dom of  Attica.  Saturn  is  by  the  Greeks  identified  with  Chronos,  the  god  of  rime  ; bat 
from  this  divinity  he  is  also  distinguished  by  mythologies,  some  of  whom  consider  tbe 
word  Chronos  originally  to  have  implied  the  majesty  of  judicial  assemblies,  the  croicn  or 
circle  of  the  judges  ; and  others,  to  have  been  a corruption  of  Kronu*,  an  oriental  deity, 
tho  god  of  light  and  fire,  the  same  as  the  Orus  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Moloch  of  tlm  Car- 
thaginians, Phoenicians,  and  Cypriots,  and  the  Agraulos  (a  female  dirinity,  the  daughter 
of  Cecrope)  of  the  Greeks.  Moloch  was  the  idol  so  pathetically  described  in  the  106th 
Psalm,  v.  34,  &c.  whose  altars  were  stained  with  tho  blood  of  human  victims  (especially 
of  children),  and  whose  rites  were  of  the  most  horrible  and  appalling  description. 

Saturn  is  variously  represented  : as  a very  aged  man,  with  white  hair ; with  a scythe, 
a sickle,  a hooked  knife,  or  keys  in  his  hand  ; with  eyes  before  and  beltind,  some  of 
which  are  open  and  othem  shut ; with  four  wings,  two  of  which  are  spread,  and  two 
closed  ; and  with  a child,  or  stone,  which  he  is  raising  as  if  to  devour.  On  the  coins 
struck  in  his  honour,  there  is  on  the  reverse  the  figure  of  a ship ; and,  as  the  god  of 
lime,  he  often  bolds  in  lias  hand  a serpent,  whose  tail  is  in  its  mouth,  and  forms  a circle  ; 
this  figure  being  emblematical  of  tbe  renovation  of  the  year.  The  principal  feasts  cele- 
brated in  his  honour  were  the  Saturnalia  at  Rome. 

Among  the  names  of  Saturn  are  : — 

Aberides,  his  name  as  the  son  of  Ccclus  and  Vesta. 
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Acmonides,  as  grandson  of  j icmon,  who,  according  to  Phoenician  my thoiogy,  was 
father  of  Codas  and  Terra. 

Am  el's,  Lat.  from  his  age  having  been  denominated  the  golden  age. 

Bo  l at  ii  ex,  Gr.  probably  from  two  words  signifying  clod  a of  earth,  and  to  baffle; 
Saturn  having  eacaped  the  mountaina  hurled  at  him  by  the  Titans  (II.  xiv.  23G.) 

Chroxos,  Gr.  the  god  of  time*  (See  observations  on  this  name,  under  the  article.) 

Cnonus,  or  Krodo  ; supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Saturn  of  the  ancient  Saxons  : a 
name  given  to  him  by  Schedius. 

lcifrr,  Lat.  scythe-bearer . 

Gravis,  ) Lat.  these  two  epithets  are  applied  to  him  by  the  Homan  poets,  in  con- 

Impics,  $ sequence  of  his  devouring  his  children  as  soon  as  bom. 

Sardorne,  bis  name  among  the  Cell**. 

Sator,  a name  assigned  to  him  by  Martianus  Capella,  but  supposed  to  be  rather  of 
Pela&gic  than  Roman  original. 

Septixiaxus,  from  the  appropriation  of  teren  days  to  the  celebration  of  bis  Satur- 
nalian  rites. 

Vitisator,  Lat.  the  first  planter  of  vines. 

603. — Titanian  band.]  The  Titans.  This  passage  seems  to  refer  to  some  rebellion, 
in  which  Juno  bad  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Titans  against  Jupiter. 

687.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Milton’s  Par.  Lost,  b.  iv.  604. 
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7.  — Thracia's  frozen  shore."]  Such  was  anciently  the  extent  of  Thrace  that,  in 
reference  to  an  inhabitant  of  Irons,  or  even  of  Ionia,  both  west  and  north  winds  might  he 
said  lo  blow  from  thence. 

8.  — JEgean.]  This  sea,  now  the  Archipelago,  is  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which 
divides  Greece  from  Asia  Minor.  It  was  anciently  called  Hellenicum,  Caricvm , Cycla- 
dicum,  and  Macedonicum  ; and  is  supposed  to  have  derived  the  name  of  JEgcnm  either 
from  /Egeus,  the  father  of  Theseus,  who  threw  himself  into  it ; from  the  giant  /E geon  ; 
from  /Egea,  a queen  of  the  Amazons,  who  was  drowned  in  it ; or  from  the  nniuber  of 
islands  by  whicli  it  was  covered  assuming  the  appearance  of  goats;  the  word  ..tlgean 
resembling  a Greek  word  signifying  goat. 

68.]  This  line  implies  that  the  Greeks  had  been  encouraged  to  commence  tire  expe- 
dition against  Troy  by  favourable  omens,  auguries,  and  oracles. 

99. — Thracian  wines.]  That  Thrace  was  anciently  celebrated  for  the  culture  of  the 
vine,  appears  from  the  fables  relative  to  Bacchus  and  Lycurgus,  a king  of  the  country. 
(See  Lycurgus,  II.  vi.  161.) 

109. — Hoary  sage.]  Nestor. 

112.]  TH  RASY  MED.  Son  of  Nestor. 

114.  — Double  offspring  of  the  warrior-god.]  Ascalaphus  and  Ialmen. 

115. ]  DEIPYRUS.  A Grecian  chief,  killed  by  Helenus  (II.  xiii.  727.) 

115. ]  APHAREUS.  A Grecian  chief,  son  of  Caletor,  killed  by  yEneas  (11.  xiii.  GS4-) 

116. ]  LYCOMED.  A Cretan  prince,  son  of  Creon ; be  is  enumerated  among  the 
suitors  of  Helen. 

117.  — Seven  leaders .]  Thrasymed,  Ascalaphus,  Ialmen,  Deipyrus,  Apharcus,  Merion, 
and  Ly corned. 

141 . — The  maid.]  Briseis. 

159. — Seven  sacred  tripods.]  “ There  were  two  kinds  of  tripods;  in  the  one  they  ns ed 
to  boil  water,  the  other  was  entirely  for  show  ; to  mix  wine  and  water  in,  says  A the  nan;  s : 
the  first  wTere  cauldrons  for  common  use,  and  made  to  bear  the  fire  ; the  other  were  made 
chiefly  for  ornament.  It  may  be  asked  why  this  could  be  a proper  present  to  Achilles, 
who  was  a martial  man,  and  regarded  nothing  but  arms  ? It  may  be  answered  that  these 
presents  very  well  suited  to  the  person  to  whom  they  were  sent,  as  tripods  in  ancient 
days  were  the  usual  prizes  in  games,  and  they  were  given  by  Achilles  himself  in  those 
which  he  exhibited  in  honour  of  Patroclus. — Eustathius .**  P. 

168.]  LESBOS,  or  LESBUS  (now  Mylilin,  from  its  ancient  capital  Mitylenc).  An 
island  on  the  Mysian  coast,  comprehended  in  the  conquests  of  Achilles  prior  to  the  tenth 
year  of  the  siege,  which  was  anciently  also  called  Issa,  JEgira , Lasia , JEthiope , PeUisgi*. 
and  Macaria . It  derived  the  name  of  Lesbos  from  Lesbos,  a son  of  Lapitbus,  the  son  of 
/Eolus ; that  of  Macaria  from  Macareus,  a descendant  of  Jupiter,  whose  daughter 
Methymna  was  the  wife  of  Lesbos  ; aud  Pelasgia  from  the  Pelasgi,  who  first  peopled  it. 
This  island,  whose  inhabitants  w'crc  remarkable  for  their  skill  in  music,  and  for  their 
dissoluteness,  gave  birth,  among  other  persons  of  celebrity,  to  Alcasus  and  Sappho,  and 
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sacred  to  Apollo  and  Bacchus ; the  altars  of  the  latter  divinity  being  stained  with  the 
Wood  of  human  victims. 

184.]  ARGOS.  Here  used  for  the  empire  of  Agamemnon.  (See  Argos,  II.  i.  45.) 

186.]  ORESTES.  Son  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra.  (See  Agamemnon.) 

189.]  LAODICE.  One  of  the  three  daughters  of  Agamemnon,  called  also  Electra. 
Upon  the  murder  of  her  father,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  Electra  rescued  her  brother 
Orestes,  then  young,  from  the  fury  of  the  assassin  Avgisthus,  by  despatching  him  to  the 
court  of  her  uncle  Strophius,  king  of  Phocis  ; he  there  formed  the  well-known  attaclunent 
for  his  cousin  Pylades,  which  in  the  end  also  led  to  the  marriage  of  Electra  with  that 
prince.  When  the  false  report  of  the  death  of  the  two  fiiends  at  Tauris,  by  the  band  of 
Jphigenia,  reached  the  ears  of  Electra,  she  immediately  repaired  thither,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  killing  her  sister  with  a firebrand,  when  Orestes,  tuning  suddenly  appeared,  and 
explained  all  the  circumstances  detailed  under  the  history  of  Agamemnon,  she  returned  to 
Mycenae  with  her  brother  and  Pylades,  whom  she  then  married.  She  had  previously  been 
compelled  by  ACgisthus  to  become  the  wife  of  a Mycenian,  who,  having  regarded  her 
merely  as  a sacred  deposit  confided  to  him  by  the  gods,  resigned  her  to  Orestes  on  the 
restoration  of  that  prince  to  the  throne  of  liis  ancestors.  Site  was  the  mother  of  two  sous, 
Strophius  aud  Mcdon. 

Her  adventures  and  misfortunes  have  been  celebrated  both  by  Euripides  and  Sophocles, 

189. ]  IPH1GENIA.  Daughter  of  Agamemnon  (see  Agamemnon).  Her  Homeric 
name  is  Ipbiaxassa  ; Iphigenia,  her  appellation  among  the  tragic  writers.  Site  is  also 
called  Pxlopeia  Yrnco,  from  her  ancestor  Pelopt ; and  Hesiod  sssigns  to  her  the  name 
of  Hxcate  after  death. 

190. ]  CHRYSOTHEMIS.  The  third  daughter  of  Agamemnon  aud  Clytemnestra. 

196  1 ENOPE  \ 

•*  ‘ * 1 These  seven  cities  were  among  the  offerings,  by  which  Aga- 

196. ]  PHE  zE.  Imemnon  endeavoured  to  persuade  Achilles  to  rejoin  the 

197. ]  CARDAMYLE.  I Grecian  ranks.  This  Pedasus  is  not  to  he  confounded  with 

198  1 PFDASIN  V 

" r the  city  mentioned  II.  vi.  41.  This  passage  is  remarkable  as 

199.]  A.  PEA.  I showing  the  extent  of  the  regal  power  in  the  Homeric  ages; 

199. ]  HIRA,  or  IRA.  1 a being  at  liberty  to  dispose  even  of  cities. 

200. ]  ANTHEIA.  J b 6 J 

209. — Pluto,  the  grisly  god,  who  tier er  spares.]  “ The  meaning  of  this  may  be  gathered 
from  Aiscbylu*,  cited  here  by  Eustathius.  * Death  is  the  only  god  who  is  not  moved  by 
offerings,  whom  you  cannot  conquer  by  sacrifices  and  oblationa,  and  therefore  he  is  the 
only  god  to  whom  no  altar  is  erected,  and  no  hymns  are  sung.'  ” P. 

221.]  P1KENIX.  King  of  the  Dolopes  ; son  of  Amyntor,  king  of  Argos,  and  of  Cleo- 
bula ; and  preceptor  of  Achilles,  to  whom  he  was  so  attached  that  lie  accompanied  him  to 
the  Trojan  srar.  He  bad  fled  to  the  court  of  Pclcus,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  to  escape 
the  resentment  which  Amyntor  entertained  towards  him,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
alienated  from  him  the  affections  of  Clytia,  a mistress  for  whom  he  had  abandoned  Cleo- 
bula,  the  mother  of  Phcrnix.  Apollodorus  affirms,  that  Amyntor,  at  the  instigation  of 
Clytia,  deprived  his  son  Plimnix  of  his  eyes.  Phoenix  was  called  Amyxtobides,  from 
his  father. 

224.]  HODIUS.  A Grecian  priest  and  herald. 

227. — Heralds.]  Hodius  and  Eurybates. 

212.]  JE  AC  IDES.  Achilles.  ACacides  is  a patronymic  of  the  descendants  of  Abacus. 
(See  Abacus.) 

245. — Godlike  man.]  Achilles. 

247.]  THEBiE.  (See  Thcb®,  II.  i.  478.) 

273.]  AUTOMEDON.  Son  of  Diorcus.  He  was  charioteer  of  Achilles  ; after  whoso 
death  he  served  his  sou  Pyrrhos  in  the  same  capacity. 

Cl.  Man.  2 C 
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87! — Argos’ fruitful  shore.]  Argos  it  here  used  for  Greece. 

432, 433.]  The  " twelve  ample  cities  on  the  main”  designate  those  which  Achilles 
sacked  in  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Lesbos,  Tenedos,  Seyros,  &c.  Homer,  contrary-  to 
Pope’s  version,  mentions  only  eleven  as  " smoking  on  the  Trojan  plain  an  account 
confirmed  by  Strabo.  (See  Achilles.) 

443. — My  spouse.']  Briseis. 

468 — 161.]  (See  II.  vii.  619—525.) 

463.— Priam’s  single  son.]  Hector. 

465.]  This  line  alludes  to  the  circumstances  which  took  place  at  the  first  landing  of  the 
Greeks. 

473. — Third  day  hence  shall  Phlhia.J  This  passage  is  remarkable,  as  stating  that  the 
voyage  from  Troy  to  Iolchos  (the  principal  port  of  the  Magnesian  shore  of  Thessaly ) 
would,  with  a fair  wind,  occupy  three  days. 

482. — Lyncfsian  s/a  re.]  Briseis. 

499. — Orchomcnian  toira.]  (Sec  Orcbomenos,  II.  ii.  611.) 

600.]  THEBES.  Egyptian  Thebes.  Homer  describes  Egyptian  Thebes  as  having  a 
hundred  gates,  through  each  of  which  two  hundred  men,  riding  in  chariots,  might  issue 
forth.  These  numbers  seem  to  be  used  in  a round  indefinite  way,  to  describe  the  groeral 
grandeur  and  populuusncss  of  the  city : thus  Crete  is  said  to  have  had  a hundred  cities 
(II.  ii.  790.;  though  in  Od.  xix.  197,  ninety  only  are  mentioned).  Some  modern  writers 
(among  whom  is  Brace),  taking  Homer  in  a literal  sense,  have  looked  in  the  ruins  of 
Thebes  for  a grandeur  which  the  poet  did  not  intend  to  describe  ; others  have  endeavoured 
to  defend  Homer,  by  supposing  that  his  hundred  gates  were  the  adjacent  mountains  hol- 
lowed out  for  sepulchres  and  other  purposes.  Thebes  was  below  Coptos,  and  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  Diospolis,  from  the  worship  of  Jupiter;  it  was  also  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  Hccalompylos,  or  the  hundred-gated,  from  the  Thebes  of  Bccotia,  which  had 
seven  gates,  and  was  called  Heptapylos.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  in  circuit  one  hundred 
and  forty  stadia ; to  have  furnished  twenty  thousand  chariots  of  war  (the  ruins  of  one 
hundred  stables  along  the  Nile  from  Memphis  to  Thebes,  towards  Libya,  each  of  which 
held  two  hundred  horses,  being  shown  to  this  day)  ; to  have  contained,  among  innume- 
rable colussuses  and  obelisks  of  one  entire  stone,  four  temples  of  singular  dimensions  and 
beauty,  the  ornaments  and  offerings  in  which  were  of  such  immense  value  that,  at  the 
burning  of  the  temples  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians  under  Cambyses,  there  were  found  in 
the  rubbish  above  three  hundred  talents  of  gold,  and  no  less  than  two  thousand  three 
hundred  of  silver. 

The  ruins  of  Thebes,  on  either  side  of  the  Nile,  occupy  a space  of  twenty-seven  miles  in 
circumference,  and  contain  several  villages,  of  which  the  chief  is  Luxor  ; that  part  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river  which,  from  the  statue  of  Memnon,  was  called  Memnoniam 
(now  Habon),  being,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  Libyan  mountains,  in  which  were  hewn 
sepulchres  of  the  Egyptian  kings  (Sec  II.  ix.  600.),  particularly  remarkable  for  many  stu- 
pendous monuments  of  antiquity.  At  Tbebes  w as  also  a fountain,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  cold  by  day  and  warm  by  night;  and  the  syringes,  consisting  of  many  passages 
which  branched  out  and  led  to  a variety  of  apartments,  were  among  the  works  of  iba 
greatest  curiosity  and  antiquity  near  that  city. 

667 .—  He  sent  thee  early  to  th’  Acluiian  host.]  “ Achilles  (says  Eustathius),  according 
to  some  of  the  ancients,  was  but  twelve  years  old  when  he  went  to  the  wars  of  Troy  ; and 
it  may  be  gathered  from  what  the  poet  relates  of  the  education  of  Achillea  under  Phoenix, 
that  the  fable  of  his  being  tutored  by  Chiron  was  the  invention  of  later  ages,  and  unknown 
to  Homer.  Mr.  Bayle,  in  his  article  of  Achilles,  has  very  well  proved  this.  He  might 
indeed,  as  he  grew  up,  have  learned  music  and  physic  of  Chiron,  without  having  him 
formally  as  his  tutor  ; for  it  is  plain  from  this  speech,  that  he  was  put  under  the  direction 
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of  Phoenix,  as  his  governor  in  morality,  wlien  bis  father  sent  him  along  with  him  to  the 
siege  of  Troy."  P. 

574. — The  god.']  The  gods  in  general. 

579. — A stranger.]  Clytia.  (See  PtHEnix,  II.  ix.  221.) 

584. — Infernal  ./ore.]  Pluto.  “ The  ancients  gave  the  name  of  Jnpitet  not  only  to  the 
god  of  heaven,  but  likewise  to  the  god  of  hell,  as  is  seen  here  ; and  to  the  god  of  the  sea, 
a*  appears  from  .Lschylus.  They  thereby  meant  to  show  that  one  sole  deity  governed 
the  world  ; and  it  was  to  teach  the  same  truth  that  the  ancient  statuaries  made  statues  of 
Jupiter  which  had  three  eyes.  Priam  had  one  of  them  in  that  manner  in  the  court  of  hit 
palace,  which  was  there  in  Laomcdon's  time  : after  the  taking  of  Troy,  when  the  Greeks 
shared  the  booty,  it  fell  to  Sthcnelus'  lot,  who  carried  it  into  Greece.  Dacier."  P. 

585.3  PROSERPINE.  The  principal  part  of  the  history  of  Proserpine  i»  incorpo- 
rated with  that  of  Ceres  (see  Ceres).  The  Pbmnicians  acknowledged  a Proserpine,  whom 
they  considered  as  the  daughter  of  Saturn,  anterior  to  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  history 
of  Proserpine  is  variously  referred  to  Thrace,  Sicily,  Attics,  and  Crete.  Her  worship, 
which  was  almost  universal,  was  particularly  observed  in  Sicily,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Gaul, 
at  Sardis  and  at  Molossis.  No  one  could  die  unless  Proserpine  (or  her  minister  Atropos) 
had  cut  off  a hick  of  hair.  (See  .En.  iv.  1000,  where  Iris  performs  the  office.)  In  funeral 
ceremonies  the  mourners  beat  their  breasts  in  her  honour;  and  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  the  friends  and  attendants  of  the  person  deceased  cut  off  their  hair,  and  threw  it 
upon  the  funeral  pyre,  in  order  to  appease  the  goddess. 

Jibe  is  generally  represented  at  the  side  of  Pluto,  either  on  a throne  of  ebony,  bolding  a 
torch  which  emits  a smoky  flame ; in  a car,  drawn  by  black  horses,  holding  narcissus 
flowers ; in  the  garb  of  a huntress ; or  with  a basket  on  her  bead,  emblematical  of  the 
basket  which  she  was  Ailing  with  flowers  when  borne  away  by  Pluto.  The  poppy  and  the 
narcissus  were  sacred  to  her,  and  dogs  were  sacrificed  on  her  altars.  The  act  of  her  being 
seised  by  Pluto  is  a favourite  subject  with  painters,  sculptors,  and  poets.  (See  Ovid’s 
Wet.  b.  v.  for  stories  of  Proserpine  ; and  fable  of  Proserpine,  in  Lord  Bacon's  Fables  of 
the  Ancients.  The  ancients  were  not  agreed  on  the  place  whence  she  was  carried  off; 
some  referring  it  to  Enna,  and  the  banks  of  the  Halesius,  in  Sicily,  some  to  Attica,  and 
some  to  1 brace. 

Ascalaphus.]  Ascalaphus,  son  of  Acheron  and  the  nymph  Orphne,  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  Pluto,  was  the  person  who  reported  having  observed  that  Proserpine,  during  the 
time  he  was  stationed  to  watch  over  her  while  in  the  Elysian  fields,  had  eaten  some 
pomegranate  seeds.  (See  transformation  of  Ascalaphus  into  an  owl,  Ovid's  Wet.  b.  v.) 
The  rbnia  or  pomegranate  (for  which  some  substituted  the  poppy)  was  the  express  em- 
blem of  the  Earth,  under  her  different  appellaiiuns  of  Damater,  Cybclc,  Ceres,  Rhea,  Ac. 
(See  Cy  bele.) 

The  usual  appellations  of  Proserpine  were  : — 

Antoesfhoria,  Gr.  from  her  festival  anthesphoria  in  Sicily,  in  memory  of  her  having 
been  carried  away  while  gathering  flowers. 

Azetia,  Gr.  venerable. 

Brimo,  Gr.  from  a word  signifying  menace. 

Cabiria,  her  name  in  Bceotia  ; from  the  Cabiri,  the  priests  of  Ceres. 

CARForuona,  (jr.  fruit-bearer ; her  name  at  Tegca,  in  Arcadia:  this  name  was 
common  to  her  and  to  Ceres. 

Coax,  Gr.  nym/di,  or  maiden ; hence  her  festivals  called  Coreia. 

CnsiBwv,  her  name  among  the  British  druids. 

Daois,  Gr.  from  her  mother  Ceres,  who  was  called  Deo. 

Ursfoiwa,  Gr.  toeereign ; her  name  as  queen  of  the  dead. 

Di«ta,  Gr.  dcriv-d  from  the  feasts  celebrated  on  tho  tombs. 
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Hecate,  her  nitne  in  the  infernal  regions. 

Juno  Interna,  queen  of  the  infernal  regions,  as  Juno  was  of  the  celestial. 

Libitina,  presiding  over  funerals. 

Llvwt  (see  Creirwy,  above). 

Obrimo,  Gr.  strong,  or  impetuout. 

Persephone,  her  general  appellation  among  the  Greeks. 

Pherephata,  fruit-bearing ; her  name  at  Cyxicum. 

Piu.ea,  Gr.  abounding  tn  fruits ; her  name  among  the  Lacedemonians. 

Profunda  Juno  (see  Juno  Infema,  above). 

Soter,  Gr.  the  preserver ; a name  also  applied  to  other  gods. 

Tiieogamta,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  her  marriage  with  the  god  Pluto. 

Triformis,  ) Lat.  three-formed ; under  these  appellations  Proserpine  it  often 

Teroexina,  j confounded  with  Diana.  (See  Hor.  Ode  32.  b.  iii.) 

Among  the  epithets  applied  by  Homer  and  Virgil  to  Proserpine,  are  : — 

Hell's  queen,  Od.  li.  257. 

Queen  of  Stygian  Jore,  JEn.  vi.  207. 

602. — Dolopians .]  The  Dolopes : one  of  the  many  Thessalian  tribcB  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  Peleos,  who  delegated  the  government  of  the  Dolopians  to  Phoenix.  (See 
Phoenix,  11.  ix.  221.) 

620.]  (See  Spectator,  No.  391.) 

624— 635.— Prayers  are  Jove's  daughters.]  Phoenix  implores  Achilles  to  forgive  the 
Injurious  treatment  which  he  had  experienced  from  Agamemnon,  lest  he  himself  in  any 
excesses  of  his  own  should  experience  from  his  adversary  the  same  unforgiving  disposi- 
tion. This  sentiment  Homer  bas  clothed  in  allegory.  The  prayers  whom  the  poet  here 
names,  are  not  prayers  in  general,  but  signify  those  apologies,  excuses  and  deprecations, 
which  a generous  man,  after  having  committed  an  outrage,  is  anxious  to  make  towards  the 
injured  person.  As  injury  precedes  excuse.  Ate  (that  is,  violent,  injurious  conduct)  is 
first  in  order  ; and  as  outrage  generally  arises  from  an  impetuous,  inconsiderate  mind.  Ale 
is  represented  as  swift  in  motion,  firm  in  feet,  and  strong  in  body.  This  description  of 
Ate,  as  a goddess,  is  consonant  to  the  usual  mode  of  the  poets,  who  ascribe  even  crimes 
and  outrages  to  the  immediate  impulse  of  the  gods  and  of  some  superintending  Fate. 
Prayers  followed  Ate;  that  is,  repentance  succeeds  to  injustice:  and  the  poet  with 
gTeat  propriety  assigns  to  these  prayers  the  usual  marks  and  habit  of  a suppliant — down- 
cast eyes,  a wrinkled  skin,  and  humbled  mien  : they  are  lame  in  feet,  in  allusion  to  the 
delay  and  reluctance  with  which  confession  of  injury  is  sometimes  made.  He  who  •'  re- 
jects the  humble  suit”  of  prayers  ; that  is,  be  who  inexorably  rejects  all  offers  of  recon- 
ciliation and  atonement,  when  tendered  by  a penitent,  is  said  to  injure  himself,  and  to 
provoke  the  wrath  of  Jove,  who  commissions  Ate  to  inflict  punishment  upon  him ; that 
is,  who  impels  the  unrelenting  mnn  into  the  commission  of  similar  injurious  conduct,  under 
which  he  experiences  the  folly  of  his  own  former  obstinacy,  when  oppressed  m torn,  by 
an  unforgiving  enemy.  Ate,  in  this  latter  sense , may  perhaps  denote  calamity  and  mis- 
fortune in  general ; as  Homer  seems  to  comprehend  under  the  word  Ate  several  notions 
which  are,  however,  in  some  degree,  connected  with  each  other.  It  sometimes  denotes, 

1,  the  obstinacy,  infatuation,  anger  and  pride,  which  impel  to  the  commission  of  crime  ; 

2,  sometimes  the  injury  or  crime  itself,  which  resnlts  from  the  impulse  of  those  unbridled 
passions  ; 3,  sometimes  the  evil  and  calamity  which  are  reflected  hack  on  the  author  of 
injurious  conduct.  In  the  first  of  these  senses  Ate  occurs,  II.  xix.  92,  &c. ; she  is  there 
termed  “ the  daughter  of  Jove,”  as  all  things  are  usually  referred  to  Jove  : she  infests 
even  the  gods  themselves,  since  even  the  gods  are  represented  ns  often  violent  and  incon- 
siderate in  their  actions.  She  treads  not  on  the  ground,  but  “ hovers  o’er  the  beads  of 
men”  (v.  96.),  implying  the  desire  of  an  injurious  man  to  assail  Ids  enemies  when  least 
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apprehending  the  coming  blow.  Jove  himself  (v.  100.)  was  not  exempted  from  her  in. 
ftuence,  while,  st  the  instigation  of  Juno,  he  incautiously  uttered  an  oath,  which  was  the 
cause  of  wrong  and  injury  to  the  unoffending  Hercules : the  god  repented  of  h»  hasty 
anti  foolish  oath  ; or,  in  the  terms  of  the  allegory,  he  precipitated  Ate  from  heaven. 

Hesiod  describes  Ate  as  the  daughter  of  Erie  or  Strife,  an  appropriate  parentage  ; in* 
jorious  conduct  being  the  result  of  strife.  She  is  considered  to  be  the  Discoid  of  the 
Latins. 

638. — Thete  reconciling  goddeasei.]  Prayers. 

650. — A great  example.]  Phccnix,  that  he  might  make  a deeper  impression  on  the 
haughty  spirit  of  Achilles,  proceeds  to  instance  the  example  of  an  implacable  man, 
who,  after  proudly  rejecting  the  presents  and  prayers  of  his  suppliants,  subsequently 
performed  gratuitously  the  very  service  which  he  had  declined  when  urged  by  the 
strongest  petitions.  Achilles  in  like  manner  rejects  the  embassy  of  the  Greeks  ; and,  on 
the  death  of  Fatroclus,  comes  forth  into  battle  from  his  own  private  resentment,  and  • . 

consequently  with  less  grace  and  condescension,  and  with  less  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 
liis  countrymen.  With  regard  to  the  circumstance  itself,  which  Phoenix  narrates,  it  may 
he  observed,  that  the  vEtolians  (see  -Etolia)  seem  to  have  possessed  no  inconsiderable 
fame  in  the  older  ages  of  Greece.  The  /Ptolians  had  seized  on  some  districts  belonging 
to  the  Curetes,  who,  upon  expulsion,  retreated  into  Acarnania : hence  arose  frequent  wars 
between  the  nations.  Calydon  was  occupied  by  the  /Etoli : the  Curetes  besieged  it : the 
chief  city  of  the  Curetes  was  Pleuron,  whose  prince  was  Thestius,  the  fattier  of  Altbma: 
the  .Etolians  were  commanded  by  CEneus  and  his  son  Meleager.  The  history  of  the  war 
is  detailed  by  Phoenix  more  minutely  than  the  occasion  required  ; the  only  point  of  appli- 
cation being  this ; that  Meleager,  who  at  first  refused  the  entreaties  of  his  friends  to  succour 
Calydon,  was  afterwards  induced  by  circumstances  to  interfere ; and  that  Achilles  should 
profit  by  this  example,  and  cheerfully  and  spontaneously  succour  the  Greeks,  whom,  by 
some  future  contingence,  ho  might  be  compelled  to  aid. 

657.]  CYNTHLA.  Diana.  (See  Cynthia,  under  her  names.) 

663. — Debate  arose.]  This  contention  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  ambition 
of  wearing  the  boar’s  skin,  as  the  mark  of  victory  and  of  personal  prowess.  Thus 
Hercules  and  Theseus  were  clad  in  the  hide  of  the  lions,  which  had  fallen  by  their 
valour. 

665.]  CURETES.  The  Curetes  here  mentioned  are  those  who  inhabited  Pleuron,  a 
town  of  .<Etolia.  Vossius  distinguishes  three  kinds  of  Curetes : those  of  .Etolia,  those  of 
Phrygia,  and  those  of  Crete.  (See  Crete,  and  note  line  650  of  this  book.) 

660.]  Ai.TH.EA.  Daughter  of  Thestius,  king  of  Pleuron,  and  of  Euiythemis  : she 
was  wife  of  (Eneus,  king  of  Calydon  (see  (Eneus),  and  hanged  herself,  in  grief  for  the 
death  of  her  son  Meleager,  of  which  she  had  been  the  cause. 

671. ]  MARPESSA.  Daughter  of  the  Evenus,  and  wife  of  Idas.  Idas  and  Marpesaa 
were  remarkable  for  their  mutual  affection;  and  when  Apollo,  who  was  captivated  with 
the  beauty  of  Marpessa,  attempted  to  carry  her  off  by  force,  Idas  pursued  him,  and,  by 
the  intervention  of  J upiter,  succeeded  in  recovering  his  bride. 

Ecemu,  king  of  AStalia.]  The  Evenus  was  so  called  from  Evenus,  king  of  .Etolia,  son 
of  Mars  and  the  nymph  Sterope,  who  was  so  mortified  at  being  conquered  in  a race  by 
Ida*  (the  hand  of  Marpessa,  the  daughter  of  that  king,  being  the  reward  promised  to 
the  victor),  that  he  precipitated  himself  into  the  river,  which  thenceforth  bore  his  name. 

672. ]  IDAS.  A son  of  Aphareus,  king  of  Messenia,  and  of  Arane,  daughter  of  (Ebalus, 
king  of  Sparta,  and  husband  of  Marpessa.  (See  Marpessa.)  According  to  A pollodorus, 
the  catastrophe  which  produced  the  death  of  Idas  by  Pollux  (sec  Castor  and  Pollux)  was 
the  violation  of  an  engagement  entered  into  by  Idas  and  his  brother  Lynceus  with  Castor 
and  Pollux,  to  divide  into  equal  shares  some  flocks  which  they  bad  agrcod  conjointly  to 
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c«rty  off.  According  io  Ovid  and  Pausanias,  the  dispute  between  the  respective  brothers 
arose  from  the  violence  offered  by  Castor  and  Pollux  to  Phoebe  and  Hilaire,  the  intended 
brides  of  Idas  and  Lynceus.  (See  Tooke’s  Theocritus,  Idyl,  xiii.)  Other  accounts  also 
slate  that  Idas  was  overcome  by  Telrphus  (see  Telephus),  in  an  expedition  which  he 
undertook  into  Myaia  against  its  king,  Teathras.  Idas  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and 
was  at  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar. 

C76.J  CLEOPATRA.  Daughter  of  Idas  and  Marpessa,  and  wife  of  Meleager,  whose 
death  (see  CEneus)  she  could  not  survive. 

677.]  ALCYONE.  This  appellation  was  given  by  Idas  and  Marpessa  to  tlieir 
daughter  Cleopatra,  in  memory  of  their  mutual  grief  during  the  temporary  separation  oc- 
casiuned  by  the  outrage  of  Apollo.  (See  Marpessa.)  The  ba'cyon  was  considered  a 
querulous,  lamenting  bird. 

G81.— Th'  unhappy  warrior .]  Meleager. 

082. — Royal  uncle.]  The  general  opinion  is,  that  not  only  Toxeus  and  I’lexippus,  but 
that  several  others  of  the  brothers  of  Althaea  were  killed  by  their  nephew  Meleager  ; and 
the  original  will  bear  this  interpretation. 

687.]  iETOLIA.  (See  .-Etolians,  II.  ii.  779.) 

687. — Her  deliv’rer .]  Meleager. 

69G. — Hu  listers.]  The  Aleleagrides,  daughters  of  (Eneus  and  Altha-a,  whose  names 
are  thus  variously  reported  : Autonoe,  Dejanira,  Eurymede,  Gorge,  Mclanippe,  and 
Polyxo.  They  were  ao  grieved  at  the  death  of  Meleager,  that  they  made  his  tomb  tbeir 
constant  resort,  and  were,  with  the  exception  of  Gorge  and  Dejanira,  metamorphosed,  in 
pity,  by  Diana,  into  birds. 

097. — AUhaa  sues.]  Hence  it  appears  that  the  story  of  the  brand  (see  (Eneus)  was 
unknown  to  Homer. 

699. — The  victors.]  The  Curetes. 

746. — The  price  of  blood  discharged.]  “ It  was  the  custom  for  the  murderer  to  go  into 
banishment  one  year ; but,  if  the  relations  of  the  person  murdered  were  willing,  the 
criminal,  by  paying  them  a certain  line,  might  buy  off  the  exile,  and  remain  at  home. 
Ajax  sums  up  this  argument  with  a great  deal  of  strength  : * We  see,'  says  he,  4 a brother 
forgive  the  murder  of  his  brother,  a fattier  that  of  his  son : but  Achilles  will  not 
forgive  the  injury  offered  him  by  taking  away  one  captive  woman.’  Eustathius.”  P. 

759 The  tyrant's.]  Agamemnon’s. 

781.]  DIOMEDE.  A daughter  of  Pborbas,  who  was  assigned  to  Achilles  after 
his  conquest  of  Lesbos. 

788.]  IPHIS.  A woman  of  great  beauty,  who  fell  to  the  lot  of  Patroclus,  in  the  divi- 
lion  of  the  captives  by  Achilles,  at  the  taking  of  Scyros,  the  city  of  Enyeus. 

785.]  SCYROS  (now  Skyro).  It  may  excite  some  surprise  that  Achilles,  in  this 
passage,  is  represented  as  subduing  and  ravaging  Scyros,  the  very  spot  of  his  youthful 
retreat,  when  Thetis  concealed  him  in  the  court  of  Lycomedes.  Some  endeavour 
to  obviate  this  difficulty  by  considering  the  Scyros,  here  mentioned,  not  to  be  the 
island,  but  a town  in  it  belonging  to  the  petty  prince  Enyeus,  son  of  Bacchus.  Other 
commentators  are  of  opinion,  that  some  other  Scyros  is  here  alluded  to ; probably  one 
of  the  cities  on  the  continent,  sacked  by  Achilles  before  the  capture  of  Troy  (II.  ix.  482.) ; 
but  the  more  simple  explanation  perhaps,  is,  that  Homer  knew  not  the  story  of  Achillea* 
concealment ; he  represents  that  hero  as  going  directly  to  tho  Trojan  war  from  the  court  of 
f cleus ; and  consequently  Enyeus  might  have  been  prince  of  the  whole  island  of  Scyros. 
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The  whole  of  this  book  may  be  considered  an  episode,  totally  unconnected  with  the 
general  poem. 

3. — The  king.]  Agamemnon. 

41. — The  Spartan.]  Menelaus. 

©4. — Prince  af  Crete.]  Idomencus. 

68. — .Son.]  Til ra»y rued. 

124.]  OILEUS.  Ajax  the  Less. 

303 — 312. — Leathern  helm.]  (See  Augnry.) 

313]  AMYNTOR.  Son  of  Ormenus,  who  dwelt  at  Eicon,  a town  of  ihrotia.  (See 
imitation  of  this  passage,  zE n.  ix.  489.) 

314. ]  AUTOLYCUS.  A Greek,  son  of  Deimachus,  one  of  the  companions  of  Hercules 
in  bis  expedition  against  the  Amazons:  he  is  here  incidentally  mentioned  in  reference  to 
the  helmet  u hich  be,  in  some  previous  attack  upon  Eleon,  a town  of  Uocotia,  had  taken 
from  the  house  of  Amvnlor  (son  of  Ormenus),  the  prince  of  that  city.  Autolycus  pre- 
sented this  helmet  to  his  friend  Amphidamas,  who  lived  at  Scandia,  a town  of  Cythcra. 
From  Amphidamas  the  helmet  was  transferred,  as  a mark  of  mutual  hospitality,  to  Molus, 
the  Cretan,  who  subsequently  gave  it  to  his  son  Meriun.  The  Autolycus,  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  Ulysses,  is  mentioned  Od.  xix.  460. 

315. ]  AMPHIDAMAS.  A native  of  Cythera,  the  father  of  Clysomynus,  whom 
Patroclos  accidentally  killed  in  hi-  youth.  (See  Patroclus.) 

316. ]  MOLUS.  Father  of  Meriones,  or  Mcrion,  the  charioteer  of  Idomencus. 

322.]  HERON.  The  appearance  of  a heron  was  particularly  considered  a token  of 
success  to  men  lying  in  ambush.  (See  Divination  by  birds.) 

338. — The  sire.]  Tydeus. 

338. ]  The  aoa.]  Diomed.  < 

339. ]  .ESOPUS.  The  zEscpuz  is  a river  in  Asia  Minor;  the  Asopus,  to  which 
Homer  here  alludes,  is  the  river  in  Bumtia,  which  rises  near  llaliartus,  and  after 
dividing  the  l1  la  tie  an  and  Theban  territory,  falls  into  the  Euripus. 

351. — The  heroes.]  Ulysses  and  Diomed. 

372.]  DO  LON.  A Trojan,  the  only  son  of  the  herald  Eumedes,  eminent  for  swiftness 
of  foot.  When  Hector  was  anxious  to  explore,  by  night,  the  Grecian  camp,  Dolon, 
induced  by  the  promised  reward  of  the  chariot  and  horses  of  Achilles,  undertook  the 
enterprise.  On  his  approach  to  the  Grecian  tents,  he  was  met  by  Diomed  and  Ulysses, 
who,  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  had  been  despatched  on  a similar  expedition.  Dolon 
having  betrayed  to  them  the  situation  and  plans  of  the  Trojans,  was  put  to  death  by 
Diomed  for  his  treachery. 

372.]  EUMEDES.  A Trojan  herald,  the  father  of  Dolon. 

379.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Ain.  ix.  357. 

394. — The  rash  youth.]  Dolon. 

419 .—Such  the  space  between.  As  tclten  two  teams  of  mules,  <6rc-]  “ The  Grecians  did 
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not  plough  in  the  manner  now  in  uic.  They  first  broke  up  the  ground  with  oxen,  and 
then  ploughed  it  more  tightly  with  mules.  When  they  employed  two  ploughs  in  a field, 
they  measured  the  space  they  could  plough  in  a day,  and  set  their  ploughs  at  the  two 
ends  of  that  space,  and  those  ploughs  proceeded  toward  each  other.  This  intermediate 
space  was  constantly  fixed,  but  less  in  proportion  for  two  ploughs  of  oxen  than  for  two  of 
mules,  because  oxen  are  slower,  and  toil  more  in  a field  that  has  not  been  yet  turned  op, 
whereas  mules  are  naturally  swifter,  and  make  greater  speed  in  a gTound  that  has  already 
had  the  first  ploughing.  I therefore  believe  that  what  Homer  describes  is  the  space  left 
by  the  husbandmen  between  two  ploughs  of  mules  which  till  the  same  field  : and  as  this 
space  was  so  much  the  greater  in  a field  already  ploughed  by  oxen,  he  adds  what  he  says 
of  mules  that  they  are  swifter  and  fitter  to  give  the  second  ploughing  than  oxea,  and 
therefore  distinguishes  the  field  so  ploughed  by  the  epithet  of  deep,  for  that  was  a certais 
space  of  so  many  acres  or  perches,  and  always  larger  than  in  a field  as  yet  untillcd,  whith 
being  heavier  and  more  difficult,  required  the  interval  to  be  so  much  the  less  between 
two  ploughs  of  oxen,  because  they  could  not  despatch  so  much  work.  Homer  could  not 
have  served  himself  of  a juster  comparison  for  a thing  that  passed  in  the  fields;  at  tie 
same  time  he  shows  hia  experience  in  the  art  of  agriculture,  and  gives  his  verses  a most 
agreeable  ornament,  as  indeed  all  the  images  drawn  from  this  art  are  peculiarly  rater- 
taining.”  Dacier. 

457.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Par.  Lost,  b.  ii.  970. 

187.]  ILUS.  The  fourth  king  of  Troy,  son  of  Tros  and  Callirhoe,  the  daughter  of 
the  Scamander,  husband  of  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  and  father 
of  Themis  (the  grandmother  of  Anneas)  and  Laomedon,  the  predecessor  of  Priam.  H« 
embellished  Troy,  which  had  been  so  called  from  his  father  Tros,  and  gave  to  it  the  nunc 
of  Ilium.  According  to  tradition,  it  was  he  who  received  from  Jupiter  the  palladium 
(see  Palladium),  and  who,  in  the  wars  which  had  been  excited  by  the  ancient  snimo-isy 
of  Tantalus  (see  Tantalus)  and  Tros,  made  an  attempt  to  rescue  the  statue  from  the 
flsmes  in  which  the  temple  of  hlinerva  was  involved,  although  he  waB  aware  that  the 
town  would  be  impregnable  as  long  as  it  remained  within  the  walls.  For  this  misplaced 
xeal  be  was,  at  the  moment,  struck  with  blindness  by  the  goddess,  but  was  subsequently 
restored  to  sight. 

497. ]  P.EONS,  or  P .PONES.  As  the  Pteonians  were  among  the  Thracian  auxiliaries 
of  Priam,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that,  in  the  days  of  Homer,  Pteonia  formed  a part  of  I brace, 
and  not,  as  in  more  modern  times,  of  Macedonia.  These  Pteonians  came  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  river  Axius,  in  Macedonia. 

498. ]  CAUCONS.  These  Caucons,  the  allies  of  Troy,  are  those  who  dwelt  in  the 
country  of  the  Paphlagonians  (from  them  called  Caucooia),  and  from  their  being  incor- 
porated with  that  people,  they  are  not  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  catalogue,  but  included 
under  the  general  name  of  Paphlagonians.  In  II.  xx.  378,  the  Caucons  form  the  rest  of 
the  Trojan  forces.  The  Caucons  were  of  Pelasgic  origin  ; they  were  a wandering  trite, 
as  appears  from  their  being  dispersed  over  several  countries.  Herodotus  nates  menuon 
of  the  Pylisn  Caucons.  The  Caucons,  to  which  Minerva  alludes  in  Od.  iii.  468,  rrcrc 
(according  to  Eustathius)  a people  of  Triphylis,  between  Elis  and  Pylos,  and  of  Pel«Pc 
race  ; but  Strabo  asserts  that  the  whole  race  was  extinct,  and  that  the  Caucons  there 
mentioned  were  of  Dymea,  and  took  their  name  from  the  river  Caucon.  A place  of  the 
name  of  Caucon  (originally  sacred  to  the  sun),  whose  inhabitants  were  styled  Caucotu, 
is  alluded  to  by  historians,  as  having  existed  in  Egypt. 

498.  — PcUugian  host.]  Asiatic  auxiliaries  of  Priam.  These  Peiasgi  inhabited  the 
sea-coast  of  Troas ; more  especially  that  district  wliich  was  afterwards  occupied  bj  *• 
/Eoliaus.  (See  Peiasgi.) 

499. ]  LELEGES.  The  Leleges  were  a people  on  the  bay  of  Adraniyttium,  oppo**1* 
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Lesbos.  Among  other  cities,  belonging  to  them,  may  be  mentioned  Prdasus,  coder  the 
dominion  of  king  Altes,  who  led  his  troops  to  the  Trojsn  war,  and  Lyrnessus.  The 
Leleges  were  also  scattered  over  various  places,  e*en  as  far  as  I’hocma,  Chios,  and  Samos, 
previously  to  their  being  despoiled  of  their  territory  by  the  Ionian  colonists.  When  con- 
quered by  Achilles,  they  withdrew  into  Caria,  and  the  region  round  Halicarnassus,  where 
they  inhabited  eight  cities,  and  became  so  blended  with  tire  Carians  as  to  be  reckoned  a 
branch  of  that  people.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  there  were  numerous  tombs,  and  other 
traces  of  the  Leleges,  not  only  in  many  parts  of  Caria,  but  also  of  Ionia.  The  Le- 
leges  seem  to  hare  suffered  so  severely  under  the  sword  of  Achilles,  that  they  were 
disabled  from  furnishing  any  material  aid  to  Priam  ; snd  hence  perhaps  they  are  omitted 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Trojan  auxiliaries.  The  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  Laconia 
snd  Megsra  also  bore  this  name,  from  Lelex,  who  was  considered  to  be  the  first  king  of 
Sparta,  and  whose  origin  is  derived  by  Pausanias  from  Egypt.  Some  consider  the 
leleges  to  have  come  originally  from  Thessaly. 

601.  — ■Matmian.]  From  Maronia,  a country  of  Asia  Minor;  it  was  that  part  of 
Lydia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moont  Tmolus,  which  was  watered  by  the  PactrAus. 

$02.]  THYMBRA.  A plain  in  Troaa,  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  celebrated  for  its  temple 
in  honour  of  that  god. 

60S.]  THRACIANS.  Tire  Thracians,  under  Rhesus,  came  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Strymon. 

605.]  RHESUS.  A king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Eioneus  and  the  muse  Enterpe,  or  of  Stry- 
roon,  the  son  of  Mars,  and  the  muse  Terpsichore.  He  marched  to  the  aid  of  the  Trojans 
daring  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege.  It  was  known  to  Rhesus  that,  among  other  fatalitiea 
attached  to  the  capture  of  Troy  (see  Troy],  it  had  been  declared  by  an  ancient  oracle 
that  Troy  would  never  be  taken  if  hia  horses  (remarkable  for  their  fleetness  and  extreme 
whiteness)  drank  the  waters  of  the  Xanthus  and  fed  on  the  grass  of  the  Trojan  plains ; 
and,  lest  the  Greeks  should  be  apprised  of  hit  approach,  be  determined  to  reach  the  vici- 
nity of  Troy  during  the  night.  Ulysses  and  Diomed,  however,  having  by  the  treachery 
of  Dolon  become  acquainted  with  bis  arrival,  entered  the  camp  of  the  Thracian  monarch  : 
" Tydides’  faulchion  fix’d  him  to  the  ground  ” (II.  x.  577.),  and  the  famed  coursers 
became  the  prize  of  the  victors.  The  story  of  Rhesus  is  differently  stated  by  poets : 
according  to  Pindar,  the  Thracian  chief  had  actually  entered  into  battle  with  the  Greeks, 
and,  by  his  prowess,  bad  rendered  himself  so  formidable,  that  Minerva  contrived  means 
for  his  destruction  by  the  agency  of  Ulysses  and  Diomed.  The  fatality  relative  to  the 
tasting  of  the  Xanthus  by  the  horses  of  Rhesus,  unknown  to  Homer,  is  mentioned  by 
Virgil,  IE n.  L 662,  and  by  Enripides. 

Arganthone.]  In  the  progress  of  Rhesus’  voyage  from  Thrace  to  Troy,  he  landed  at 
Chioa,  and  there  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Arganthone,  a native  of  the  island,  to 
marry  her  on  his  return  from  the  siege  : his  death  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
raise ; and  Arganthone  died  of  grief  at  its  failure. 

605.]  EIONEUS.  A Thracian  prince,  father  of  Rhcsua. 

658. — The  kero’s.]  Diomed’a. 

564.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  jEn.  ix.  456. 

602. ]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  /En.  xi.  1060. 

607.]  HIPPOCOON.  A Thracian  captain,  the  friend  of  Rhesus. 

655. — Her,  whose  fury  bathes  the  world  with  gore.]  Minerva. 

657. — Hostile  king.]  Rhesus. 


Cl.  Man. 
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*.]  T1THONUS.  A son  of  Laomodon,  king  of  Troy,  and  of  Strymno,  daughter  of  the 
Scamandcr,  of  whom  Aurora  (we  Aurora)  is  said  to  have  been  enamoured.  He  was  fatbet 
of  Memnon,  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  of  iEmathion.  According  to  some,  Tithonus,  at 
the  supplication  of  Aurora,  obtained  immortality  from  Jupiter.  The  goddess,  having 
inadvertently  omitted  to  implore  that  ho  should  not  be  subject  to  the  infirmities  of  age,  he 
became  so  helpless,  that  immortality  was  a burden  to  him  ; and  Aurora,  in  compassion  of 
his  sufferings,  transformed  him  into  a grasshopper,  tire  most  tuneful  (according  to  the 
Greek  poets)  of  insects,  that  she  might  still  enjoy  the  music  of  his  voice.  (See  Cowley’s 
Ode  to  the  Grasshopper,  and  fable  of  Tithonus  in  Lord  Bacon's  Fables  of  the  Ancients.) 

The  name  Tithonus  is,  by  some,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  two  words  implying  the 
mount  qf  the  son  ; Tithonus  being  slated,  metaphorically,  to  have  been  nothing  more 
than  a pharos  or  tower,  sacred  to  the  sun,  which  was  visited  by  Aurora,  and  which,  through 
her  favour,  existed  many  ages,  in  consequence  of  his  supplying  the  place  of  that  luminary. 
The  love  of  Aurora  for  this  prince  is  also  ezplsined  by  hit  love  of  the  chase,  and  his  coo- 
sequent  habit  of  rising  early  to  prosecute  that  diversion. 

6.]  ElllS.  The  Greek  name  for  Discord. 

IS. — Blackfury.]  Eris. 

14. — Orthian  tong.]  “ This  is  a kind  of  an  Odaic  song,  invented  and  sung  on  purpose 
to  fire  the  soul  to  noble  deeds  in  war.  Such  was  that  of  Timotheus  before  Alexander  the 
Great,  which  had  such  sn  Influence  on  him,  that  he  leaped  from  his  seat,  and  laid  hold  on 
his  arms.  Eustathius.”  X’. 

26.]  CINYRAS.  A king  of  Cyprus,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Assyria,  so  remarkable 
for  his  riches,  that  his  opulence,  like  that  of  Croesus,  became  proverbial.  He  was  son  of 
Bias  or  Thias,  and  Amathuva,  husband  of  Cenchreis,  father  of  Myrrha  and  of  Adonis. 
According  to  Ovid,  Cinyrss  had  fifty  daughters,  who  were  transformed  into  halcyons,  or 
into  stones,  of  which  Juno  made  the  steps  of  her  temple  in  Cyprus.  It  would  appear  by 
this  passage  that  Cinyras  bad  sought  the  friendship  of  Agamemnon  ; whereas  he  is  more 
generally  described  to  have  been  banished  from  his  country  for  having  failed  to  perform 
his  promise  of  supplying  the  Greeks  with  provisions  during  the  siege  of  Troy.  Some 
affirm  that  he  fell  a victim  to  his  temerity  in  disputing  the  prize  of  music  with  Apollo  ; 
but  all  concur  in  ascribing  to  him  the  foundstioo  of  Paphos,  aDd  the  discovery  of  the  cop- 
per mines  of  Cyprus.  He  is  classed  among  the  gods  ; and  it  is  said  that  his  monumeal 
and  that  of  bis  descendants  were  found  in  the  temple  of  the  Paphian  Venus. 

Adonis.]  Myrrha  gave  birth  to  her  son  Adonis  under  the  form  of  a myrrh  tree,  isto 
which  she  had  been  changed  at  the  period  of  her  flight  into  Arabia.  During  his  infancy 
he  was  educated  by  nymphs  in  the  grottos  of  that  country,  whence  be  afterwards  retired 
to  Byblos,  in  Phoenicia.  Here  he  met  Venus,  who  abandoned  the  society  of  the  gods  to 
dwell  with  him  in  the  forests  of  Libanus,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  hunting.  Man, 
jealous  of  the  preference  she  thus  showed  for  a mortal,  changed  Adonis  into  a wild  boar , 
or,  according  to  otliers,  instigated  Diana  to  send  that  animal  to  tear  him  in  pieces. 
Euripides  asserts  that  Diana  was  induced  to  destroy  him  in  revenge  for  the  death  of 
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Hippolytu  by  Venus.  Thi»  goddess  arriving  too  late  to  rescue  her  favourite,  metamor- 
phosed him  into  an  anemoay,  Adonis,  in  Elysium,  gained  the  affections  of  Proserpine, 
who,  when  Venus  had  obtained  from  Jupiter  permission  to  restore  him  to  life,  refused  to 
suffer  him  to  leave  her  dominions.  Jupiter  thereupon  despatched  the  muse  Calliope  to 
settle  the  dispute  thus  excited  between  the  rival  goddesses;  and  it  was  decreed  that  Ado- 
nis should  dwell  alternately  with  each,  and  that  the  Hours  should  conduct  him  from  the 
infernal  to  the  upper  regions.  This  compact  wss  infringed  by  Venus ; and  Jupiter,  to 
whom  appeal  was  made,  at  length  satisfied  both  parties  by  determining  that  Adonis 
should  be  free  during  four  months  of  the  year,  and  should  divide  the  remaining  right 
between  Venus  snd  Proserpine.  The  history  of  Adonis  is  differently  related  by  Pbur- 
nutus,  who  supposes  him  to  have  been  the  son  of  Ammon  and  Myrrhs,  and  grandsomof 
Cinyras,  and  to  have  fled  with  his  father  into  Egypt,  where  be  devoted  himself  to  the 
improvement  and  civilisation  of  the  inhabitants,  introducing  agriculture,  and  establishing 
useful  laws.  Having  passed  thence  into  Syria,  while  banting  on  Libanus,  be  waa  so 
severely  wounded  by  s wild  boar,  that  his  wife  Isis,  or  Astsrte,  believing  him  to  be  dead, 
caused  public  lamentation  to  be  made  for  him  throughout  Egypt  and  Phoenicia.  On  its 
being  discovered  that  be  was  alive,  the  mourning  was  exchanged  for  demonstrations  of 
joy.  Being  afterwards  slain  in  battle,  he  was  deified  by  his  wife,  and  ranked  among  the 
goils.  Others,  again,  suppose  that  Adonis  was  slain  by  Apollo,  who  thus  punished  Venus 
for  inflicting  blindness  on  his  son  Erymanthus.  By  many  ancient  writers  Adonis  is 
considered  to  be  the  same  with  Osiris  snd  Tbammuz,  and  to  be  a personification  of  the 
sun  ; the  period  in  which  that  luminary  is  nearest  to  the  earth  corresponding  with  (he 
time  he  is  said  to  pass  with  Venus ; and  the  winter,  when  the  light  and  beat  of  the  sun  are 
overcome  by  its  rigour,  being  typified  by  the  boar  which  slew  Adonis. 

Adonis  was  called  Gimchas  in  Phoenician  mythology,  from  a Phoenician  flute,  the 
sounds  of  which  were  remarkable  for  their  plaintiveness. 

Cnlgua  was  the  son  of  Venos  and  Adonis. 

[See  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  x.,  and  Fawkes’  Bion,  Idyl,  i.] 

50.— Serpent.]  The  Spartans  were  of  the  Ophite  race.  (See  Sparta,  Od.  iv.  1.) 

75.]  POLYDAMAS.  A Trojan,  son  of  Panthus,  the  priest  of  Apollo,  celebrated  for 
his  wisdom  and  his  skill  in  soothsaying.  He  was  the  friend  of  Hector  (see  11.  xviii.  295 
— 298.),  and  was  killed  by  Ajax. 

77.]  POLYBUS.  A Trojan  captain,  son  of  Antenor. 

T8. — Brother  trarrinrs.]  Polybus  and  Agenor. 

79.]  ACAMAS.  The  son  of  Antenor. 

99. Keaptrs.]  “ It  will  be  necessary,  for  the  understanding  of  this  similitude,  to 

explain  the  method  of  mowing  in  Homer’s  days : they  mowed  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
ploughed,  beginning  at  the  extremes  of  the  field,  which  was  equally  divided,  and  pro- 
ceeded till  they  met  in  the  middle  of  it.  By  this  means  they  raise  an  emulation  between 
both  parties,  which  should  finish  their  share  first.  If  we  consider  this  custom,  we  shall 
find  it  a very  happy  comparison  to  the  two  armies  advancing  against  each  other,  together 
with  an  exact  resemblance  in  every  circumstance  the  poet  intended  to  illustrate.”  P. 

JOS. — Tk'  eternal  monarch.]  Jupiter. 

H9^-What  time  in  so  me  tequester'd  rale  The  weary  woodman,  \c.]  « One  may 
gather  from  hence,  that  in  Homer’s  time  they  did  not  measure  the  day  by  hours,  but  by 
the  progression  of  the  sun  ; and  distinguished  the  parts  of  it  by  the  most  noted  employ- 
ments; as  in  the  xiith  of  the  Odysaes,  v.  619,  from  the  rising  of  the  judges,  and  here 
from  the  dining  of  the  labourer. 

•*  It  may  perhaps  be  entertaining  to  the  reader  to  see  a general  account  of  the  mensu- 
ration of  time  among  the  ancients,  which  I shall  take  from  Spondanus.  At  the  beginning  ^ 
of  the  world  it  ia  certain  there  was  no  diatinction  of  time  but  by  the  light  aud  darkness, 
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and  the  whole  day  was  included  in  the  general  terms  of  the  evening  and  the  moraine. 
It  ia  not  improbable  but  that  the  Chaldeana,  many  ages  after  the  flood,  were  the  first  who 
divided  the  day  into  hours ; they  being  the  first  wbo*applied  themaelvea  with  any  success 
to  astrology.  The  most  ancient  sun-dial  we  read  of,  is  that  of  Achax,  mentioned  in  the 
second  book  of  Kings,  ch.  xx.,  about  the  time  of  the  building  of  Rome : but  as  these  were 
of  no  use  in  cloudy  days,  and  in  the  night,  there  was  another  invention  of  measuring  the 
parts  of  time  by  water ; but  that  not  being  sufficiently  exact,  they  laid  it  aside  for  another 
by  sand. 

" It  is  certain  the  use  of  dials  was  earlier  among  the  Greeks  than  the  Romans ; it  wts 
above  300  years  after  the  building  of  Rome  before  they  knew  any  thing  of  them  : bet 
yet  they  had  divided  the  day  and  night  into  twenty-four  hours,  as  appears  from  Varroand 
Macrobius,  though  they  did  not  count  the  hours  as  we  do,  numerically,  but  from  midnight 
to  midnight,  and  distinguished  them  by  particular  nameB,  as  by  the  cock-crowing,  the 
dawn,  the  mid-day,  &c.  The  first  sun-dial  we  read  of  among  the  Romans  which  divided 
the  day  into  hours,  ia  mentioned  by  Pliny,  lib.  i.  cap.  20,  fixed  on  the  temple  of  Quinns 
by  L.  Papirius  the  censor,  about  the  twelfth  year  of  the  wars  with  Pyrrhus.  But  the 
first  that  was  of  any  use  to  the  public  waa  aet  up  near  the  rostra  in  the  Forum,  by  Valerius 
Measala  the  consul,  after  the  taking  of  Catana  in  Sicily ; from  whence  it  was  brought 
thirty  years  after  the  first  had  been  set  up  by  Papirius  : but  this  was  still  an  imperfect 
one,  the  lines  of  it  not  exactly  corresponding  with  the  several  hours.  Yet  they  made  ujc 
of  it  many  years,  till  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  placed  another  by  it,  greatly  improved  : hot 
these  had  still  one  common  defect  of  being  useless  in  the  night,  and  when  the  skies  were 
overcast.  All  these  inventions  being  thus  ineffectual,  Scipio  Nasica,  some  years  after, 
measured  the  day  and  night  into  hours  from  the  dropping  of  water. 

“ We  find  frequent  mention  of  the  hours  in  the  course  of  this  poem  ; but  to  prevent 
any  mistake,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice,  that  they  must  always  be  understood 
to  mean  the  seasons,  and  not  the  division  of  the  day  by  hours.”  P. 

128. ]  BIENOR.  A king ; an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  killed  by  Agamemnon. 

129. ]  OILEUS.  A charioteer  of  Bienor,  killed  by  Agamemnon. 

137. — Tiro  son*  of  Priam.]  Antiphus  and  Isns ; they  were  both  killed  by  Aga- 
memnon (II.  xi.  146,  147.)  (See  Antiphus,  II.  iv.  562.) 

147. ]  ISUS.  . 

148.  — Hu  brother.]  S v ' 

162 — Sons  qf  false  Antimachus.]  Hippolochus  and  Pisander;  here  killed  by  Aga- 


172.]  ANT1MACHUS.  A Trojan,  whom  Paris  successfully  bribed  to  oppose  the 
restoration  of  Helen  to  Mcnelaus  and  Ulysses,  when  they  visited  Troy  as  ambassadors  to 
demand  her  from  Priam. 

185.]  PISANDER.  Son  of  Antimachus,  and  brother  of  Hippolochus. 

197- — The  brass- hoof’d  steeds.]  . “ Eustathius  observes  that  the  custom  of  shoeing 
horses  was  in  use  in  Homer’s  lime.”  P. 

2*7. — Th’  Idaan  hilts.]  The  hills  of  Ida,  in  Troas. 

279. — The  king.]  Agamemnon. 

283.]  IPH1DAMA8.  A son  of  Antenor  and  Theano,  brought  up  in  Thrace  by  Ids 
uncle  Cisscus,  whose  daughter  be  married.  He  is  here  killed  by  Agamemnon. 

285.]  CISSEUS.  A king  of  Thrace;  father,  according  to  Euripides  and  Virgil,  of 
Theano  and  Hecuba.  (Sec  Dymas,  II.  xvi.  875.) 

295. ]  PERCOPE.  The  same  aa  Percote,  a town  on  the  Hellespont. 

296.  By  land.]  Iphidamns  is  represented  as  leaving  his  fleet  st  Percope,  and  cou- 
duciing  his  troops  by  laud  to  Troy,  because  the  Grecian  fleet  at  that  time  occupied  the 
coast  of  Troas. 
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302. — The  youth.]  Iphidamas. 

321.]  COON.  The  eldest  son  of  Antenor  ; he  was  killed  by  Agamemnon  (II.  xi.  336.) 

348.]  ILITHYIiE.  Goddesses  who  presided  over  the  birth  of  infants.  They  were 
the  daughters  of  Juno  and  (according  to  Hesiod  and  Apollodorus)  of  Jupiter.  The 
number  of  these  divinities  is  not  precisely  ascertained.  Homer  sometimes  speaks  of 
them  as  Ilithybe,  sod  sometimes  as  Ilithyia.  In  Od.  xii.  218.  Homer  mentions  a cave 
in  Crete,  as  sacred  to  Ilithyia,  who  had  also  many  temples  in  Greece.  Ilithyia  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  deities  of  Greece  : her  offices  were  afterwards  ascribed  to  Diana  and 
Juno  Lncina  ; but  this  part  of  mythology  was  unknown  in  the  times  of  Homer.  (See 
Beroe,  II.  xiv.  365.) 

389.]  ASS.EUS.  _ 

389.]  DOLOPS.  J 

389. ]  AUTONOUS.  I 

390. ]  OPITES.  I 

391. ]  HIPPONOU3.  ^Grecian  chiefs,  here  killed  by  Hector. 

392. ]  OPHELTIUS.  I 

392. ]  ORUS.  I 

393. ]  iESYMNUS.  J 

393.]  AGELAUS.  J 

416. ]  THYMBRzEUS.  A Trojan  prince,  here, killed  by  Diomed. 

417. ]  MOLION.  The  charioteer  of  Thymbrteus ; he  was  killed  by  Ulysses  (line  418.) 

425. — Suns  «/  Uerops.]  Amphius  and  Adrastus.  (See  Ampltius  and  Adrastus,  II.  ii. 

1007.)  They  were  killed  (II.  xi.  430.) 

433. ]  HYPIROCHUS.  . . ....  ,,  ... 

J _ ; Trojans,  here  killed  by  Ulysses. 

434. ]  HIPPODAMUS.  S i 1 

437.]  AGASTROPHUS.  A Trojan,  here  killed  by  Diomed. 

531. ]  DEIOPIS.  ^ 

532. ]  ENNOMUS.  ) 

....  . v ( Trojans,  here  killed  by  Ulysses.  Charops  was  a son  of 


532  ] THOON  ' Trojans,  here  killed  by  Ulysses. 

633.]  CHERSIDAMAS.(  H,PPS8U*- 

ms  i nt  tnowi  * 


Champs  was  a son  of 


535.]  CHAROPS.  J 

535.]  HIPPASUS.  A Trojan,  father  of  Cbarops  and  Socus. 

537.]  SOCUS.  Brother  of  Charops  ; he  was  killed  by  Ulysses  (line  560.) 

549. — By  Pallas'  care.]  “ Homer  generally  makes  some  peculiar  god  attend  on  each 
hero  ; for  the  ancients  believed  that  every  man  bad  his  particular  tutelary  deity."  P. 

592. — The  prudent  chief  ] Ulysses. 

608. — Atrules'  arm.]  Menelaus’. 

611. ]  DORYCLUS.  An  illegitimate  son  of  Priam,  here  killed  by  Ajax. 

612. ]  PANDOCUS.  ) Troj  wounded  by  Ajax. 

613. ]  LYSANDER.  S J ’ 1 J 

636. — .4  true  physician.]  " That  botany  was,  in  the  time  of  Homer,  in  great  esteem 
and  practice,  appears  from  the  stories  of  Medea,  Cirre,  See.  We  often  find  mention, 
among  the  most  ancient  writers,  of  women  eminent  in  that  art ; as  of  Agamede,  in  this 
very  book,  v.  875,  who  is  said  to  have  known  the  virtues  of  every  plant  that  grew  on  the 
earth,  and  of  Polydamne,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Odysses,  v.  316.  Homer,  I beliere, 


knew  all  that  was  known  in  his  time  of  the  practice  of  these  arts.  His  methods  of 
extracting  arrows,  stanching  of  blood  by  the  bitter  root,  fomenting  of  wounds  with  warm 
water,  applying  proper  bandages  and  remedies,  are  all  according  to  the  true  precept*  f* 
the  art.  There  are  likewise  several  passages  in  his  works  that  show  his  knowledf 
the  virtues  of  plants,  even  of  those  qualities  which  are  commonly  (though  perhapt 
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neoaily)  ascribed  to  them,  u of  the  raoly  against  enchantments,  tire  willow,  the  nepenthe, 
dec.”  P. 

639. — The  wounded  offspring .]  ) Mschaon. 

The  healing  god.]  5 Aesculapius. 

668,  frc.]  Ajax  is  here  represented  as  withered  in  his  strength  by  the  overpowering 
influence  of  Jove.  The  original  of  these  lines  is  beautifully  applied  by  Plutarch  to  tbt 
sudden  panic,  under  the  impression  of  which  Pompey  abaudoned  himself  to  flight,  after 
his  defeat  on  the  plains  of  Phsrsalia. 

672.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Par.  Lost,  b.  i.  284. 

705.]  APISAON.  A Trojan,  son  of  Phausius,  here  killed  by  Eurypylus. 

712. — The  wounded  Greek.]  Eurypylus.  He  was  wounded  by  Paris. 

756.  — The  chiefs.]  Nestor  and  Mschaon. 

757. ]  EURYMEDON.  Charioteer  of  Nestor.  (See  Eurymedon,  II.  iv.  262.) 

764.]  HECAMEDE.  A daughter  of  A ruinous,  king  of  Tenedoe,  who  fell  to  the  lot  of 

Nestor,  after  the  plunder  of  that  island  by  the  Greeks. 

7G5.]  ARS1NOUS.  King  of  Tenedos. 

781. — Pramnian  trine.]  The  origin  and  first  planting  of  the  Trainman  vine  art 
uncertain,  but  they  are  generally  ascribed  to  Thrace.  This  vine  was  afterwards  cultivated 
in  the  province  of  Smyrna,  and  in  the  island  Icaria.  Some  derive  the  term  Prammss 
from  a Greek  word  signifying  to  sooth ; others  from  Pramnc,  a vine-bearing  mountain  is 
Icaria. 

817 — 897. — JEpeian  powers.]  The  Epeans,  being  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Fits, 
are  sometimes  coufounded  with  the  P.leans.  The  summary  of  Nestor’s  narration  is  the 
Hercules,  in  a war  with  the  Pylians,  had  slain  eleven  sons  of  Neleus  (see  Neleus) ; tie 
Eleans,  taking  advantage  of  this  calamity,  inflicted  many  oppressions  on  the  Pylisns. 
This  injurious  conduct  was  farther  aggravated  by  Augeas,  king  of  Elis,  who  retained  the 
horses  which  Neleus  itad  sent  to  contend  in  some  public  games  exhibited  by  Augeas. 
The  Pylians,  after  vain  attempts  to  procure  redress,  made  incursions  into  the  distnet 
of  the  Eleans,  and  carried  off  much  booty  : in  this  predatory  attack  Itymonscos  (son  of 
Hypirochus,  a prince  of  Elia)  was  slain  by  Nestor.  Three  days  after  this  occurrence  the 
Eleans,  in  their  turn,  entered  the  territory  of  the  Pylians  ; and,'  under  the  command  of 
Ctcatus  and  Eurytus  (the  sons  of  Actor  and  Molione),  attacked  tire  city  of  Thryoiss*. 
The  Pylians  flew  to  amis  : in  this  battle  the  youthful  Nestor  distinguished  himself  by 
killing  Mulius,  the  son-in-law  of  Augeas,  tnd  by  pursuing  the  Eleans  to  the  very  borders 
of  tbe  Epeans. 

919.]  ITYMONAEUS.  Tbe  son  of  Hypirochus,  a prince  of  Elis;  he  was  killed  by 
Nestor. 

827.]  NELEUS.  A son  of  Neptune  and  Tyro,  twin-brother  of  Pelias,  and  father  of 
Nestor.  It  has  been  stated  (see  Pelias,  II.  it.  870.)  that,  at  the  death  of  Cretheus,  king 
of  Iolchos,  Neleus  and  his  brother  seised  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  After  they  bsd 
reigned  together  for  some  time,  Pelias  expelled  Neleus  from  Iolchos.  Neleus  fled  for 
protection  to  Aphmreus,  king  of  Messenia,  who  not  only  received  him  most  cordially,  bat 
granted  him  all  the  maritime  towns  of  that  province.  Of  these  he  made  Pylos  tbe  cs]dul 
of  his  dominions ; and  under  him  it  became  so  flourishing,  that  Homer  styles  it,  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  city  of  Neleus.  After  he  was  firmly  established  in  his  newly-acquirrd 
possessions  he  msmed  Chloris,  the  daughter  of  Amphion  (son  of  lasus,  king  of  Ottlio- 
menos)  and  Niobe,  and  was  father  of  one  daughter,  Pero,  and  twelve  sons,  who  were 
all,  except  Nestor  (then  absent  from  Pylos),  put  to  death  with  himself  by  Hercules,  111 
consequence,  according  to  some  accounts,  of  his  haring  espoused  the  cause  of  Aug<*» 
against  that  hero ; and  to  others,  of  his  having  refused  to  perform  the  expiatory  cereiso- 
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mts  required  by  Hercules,  is  an  atonement  for  the  murder  of  hit  wife  Megan  and  ber 
children  in  a fit  of  delirium.  Tliis  relation  of  Neleui’  death  is  not  supported  by  the 
authority  of  Homer,  who  represents  him  as  surviving  the  slaughter  of  his  sons. 

838 Elis'  monarch.]  Augeas,  or  Augi&s,  the  father  of  the  beautiful  Agamcde  (see 

line  873.)  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  Augiss,  the  father  of  Fbyleus.  (Sec 
Phyleus.) 

844. — Sous  of  Actor.]  Eurytus  and  Cteatus.  (See  Eurytus,  &c.  II.  ii.  756.) 

" These  are  the  same  whom  Homer  calls  the  two  Motions,  namely,  Eurytus  and  Ctea- 
tus. Thryoessa,  in  the  lines  following,  is  the  same  town  which  he  calls  Thryon  in  the 
catalogue. 

" The  river  Minyas  is  the  same  with  Anygrus,  about  half  way  between  Pylos  and 
Thryoessa,  called  Minyas,  from  the  Minyans,  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  it.  It  appears 
from  wbat  the  poet  says  of  the  time  of  their  march,  that  it  is  half  a day's  march  between 
Pylos  and  Thryoessa.  Eustathius.  Strabo,  lib.  viii.”  P. 

846.]  THRYOESSA.  A town  on  the  confines  of  the  Pylians  and  Eleans,  on  the 
river  AJpbeos,  afterwards  called  Epitaliom.  (See  Thryon,  II.  ii.  720.) 

S59.J  MINYAS,  or  MINYCUS.  (See  line  844.) 

875. — Kiug  Augias’  son.]  Mulins  ; son-in-law.  (Refer  to  note  on  line  817.) 

875.]  AGAMEDE.  Daughter  of  Augias,  and  wife  of  Mulins. 

003 — 921.]  Tliis  is  an  anti-homeric  occurrence  ; Nestor  and  Ulysses  had  gone  to  the 
court  of  Feleus  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  Achilles  to  join  in  the  common  cause  against 
Troy. 

®40-  Era: man’s  son.]  j Eurypylus. 

980. — The  wounded  hero.]  ) 


n 
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15.]  NEPTUNE  and  APOLLO.  The  office  of  demolishing  the  trench  of  the  Grteli 
is  ascribed  to  Neptune  and  Apollo  : that  Neptune  would  be  willingly  employed  in  tin 
task,  may  be  inferred  from  II.  Tii.  530 — 540. ; but  why  is  Apollo  associated  in  these 
labours  ? Probably,  because  having  once  been  concerned  in  erecting  the  walls  of  Troy,  1* 
might  be  anxious  to  obliterate  whatever  might  seem  to  rival  his  workmanship. 

17.]  RHESUS,  or  RI1EDAS.  A river  of  Bithynia,  running  into  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus at  Chalcedon. 

17. ]  RHODIUS.  A stream  issuing  from  Mount  Ida. 

18. ]  CARESUS.  A river  of  Troas, 

19. ]  iESEPUS.  A river  of  Mysia,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Propontis. 

19.]  GRANICUS  (now  Ousvola).  A river  of  Mysia,  which  discharges  itself  into 
the  Propontis.  It  is  famous  in  ancient  history  as  the  scene  of  the  first  battle  between 
the  armies  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  of  Darius,  334  B.  C. 

The  rivers  mentioned  between  lines  17  and  19,  may  perhapa  all  bo  streams  rising 
from  Mount  Ida  (see  verse  16.)  If  they  had  their  sources  in  the  adjoining  districts, 
how  could  they  have  united  their  waters  against  the  Grecian  trenches!  This  difficult; 
may  be  removed  by  the  supposition  that  the  sea,  into  which  so  many  swollen  rivers  bad 
emptied  themselves,  would,  by  this  sudden  augmentation,  impede  tbe  usual  vents  of  the 
Sim;  is  and  Scamander ; thus  drive  back  those  rivers  on  the  Trojan  plains,  and  entirely 
level  the  military  works  of  the  Greeks. 

99 — 118.]  Within  these  lines  is  comprehended  the  division  of  the  Trojan  forces  into 
five  bands,  each  band  being  commanded  by  the  following  chiefs ; via. 
first  band,  by  Hector,  Polydamas,  and  Cebrioncs  ; 
second  band,  by  Paris,  Alcathous,  and  Agenor  ; 
third  band,  by  Deiphobus  and  Ilelenus  (sons  of  Priam),  and  Asius ; 
fourth  band,  by  Archilochus,  Acamas,  and  jEneas  ; 
and  the  fifth  band,  by  Sarpedon,  Glaucus,  and  Asteropsus. 

106.]  ALCATHOUS.  A Trojan,  son  of  rEsyestea.  He  was  the  husband  of  Hippo- 
damia,  the  daughter  of  Anchises,  and  was  killed  by  Idomeneua  (II.  xiii.  550.) 

106.]  AGENOR.  (Sec  Agenor,  II.  iv.  533.) 

108.]  DEIPHOBUS.  A son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  who  particularly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  two  combats  which  he  sustained  with  Merion  and  Ascalaphus,  son  of  Man, 
the  latter  of  whom  he  slew  (II.  xiii.  657.)  He  married  Helen,  after  the  death  of  Parir, 
and  was,  by  her  contrivance,  treacherously  murdered.  (See  Helen,  and  Ain.  vi.  666.) 

110.]  HYRTACUS.  Father  of  Asius  Hyrtacides. 

112. ]  SELLE.  (See  Selle,  II.'  ii.  1014.) 

113.  — Antcnor's  sobs.]  Archilochus  and  Acamas. 

116.]  ASTEROPjEUS.  A king  of  Preonin,  on  the  banks  of  the  Asius,  a river  of  that 
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part  of  Thrace  which  was  afterwards  comprehended  in  Macedon.  He  was  son  of  Polagon, 
or  Pelegon,  one  of  the  allies  of  Priam,  and  was  killed  by  Achilles  (II.  xxi.  195.) 

142.]  LAPITHS.  The  Lapithae.  A savage  people  of  Thessaly  (said  to  have  been 
the  first  tamers  of  horses),  inhabiting  Mount  Pindus  and  Othrys.  The  name  of  Lapitbm 
was  originally  given  to  the  numerous  children  of  Phorbas  and  Peripbas,  the  sons  of  Lapi- 
thua  (brother  of  Centaurus,  and  son  of  Apollo  and  Stilbe),  a prince  of  Thessaly  ; and 
aub-equently  transferred  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  over  which  they  reigned. 

(For  the  cause  of  the  battle  which  occurred  between  the  Lapith*  and  Centaurs,  at  the 
nuptials  of  Firitbous,  see  Centanrs,  Theseus,  and  skirmish  between  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapithites,  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  xii.) 

145.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  /F.n.  ir.  924. 

153.]  ORESTES.  A Trojan,  killed  by  Leonteua  (II.  xii.  223.) 

153. ]  ACAMAS,  or  ADAMAS.  The  son  of  Asius.  (See  II.  xiii.  710.) 

154. ]  (ENOMAUS.  A Trojan,  killed  by  Idomenens  (II.  xiii.  610.) 

154.]  THOON.  A Trojan,  killed  by  Antilochus  (II.  xiii.  690.) 

157. — Fearless  brothers.]  Brother  Lapith  ns  chiefs  ; Polypoetes  and  Lconteus. 

211.]  LAPITHzE.  (See  Lapiths,  line  142.) 

213.]  DAMASUS.  -j 

217.]  ORMENUS.  ' Trojans,  killed  by  Polypoetes. 

217.]  PYLON.  J 
219.]  IIIFPOMACHUS. 

221.]  ANTIPHATES. 

223.]  IAMENUS. 

223.]  MENON. 

229 — 242.]  These  lines  contain  an  illustration  of  the  inauspicious  omen  conveyed  by 
the  appearance  of  an  eagle  with  a serpent  in  its  talons.  (See  Divination  by  birds,  and 
imitation  of  this  passage,  Ain.  xi.  1105.) 

371 — 396.]  The  sentiments  expressed  in  this  speech  have  been  much  admired,  imi- 
tated, and  quoted  by  writers  both  ancient  and  modem.  The  latter  lines  are  said  to  have 
been  quoted  by  Lord  Granville,  while  lying  on  a sick-bed,  when  Mr.  Robert  Wood  pre- 
sented to  him  the  treaty  of  1763,  which  had  been  lately  signed  at  Paris.  Pope’s  parody 
of  this  beautiful  passage  is  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  poetry  : Rape  of  the  Lock,  v.  9,  Ac. 
411.]  THOOS.  A herald. 

426. — Peleus’  son.]  Menestheus. 

444.]  FANDION.  The  attendant  squire  of  Teucer. 

452.]  EPICLES.  A Trojan  prince,  here  killed  by  Ajax. 

477.]  ALCMAON.  A son  of  Thestor,  here  killed  by  Sarpedon. 

549.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Ain.  v.  666. 

553.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Par.  Lost,  b.  vi.  831. 


^ Trojans,  killed  by 
> of  Antiinachus,  at 
1 sander. 


Leonteus.  Hippomachus  was  a son 
and  brother  of  Hippolochus  and  Pi- 
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7. — Myaians.']  European  Mysians.  (For  the  Asiatic  Mysians,  see  II.  ii.  1046.) 

9. — Hippemolgia *.]  The  Ilippomolgi  were  a people  of  Scythia,  who  it  is  said  lived 
on  mares’  milk. 

19.]  SAMOTHRACIA.  So  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  Samos  on  the  Ionian 
coast.  It  is  an  island  in  the  Aegean  sea,  opposite  Troas  ; but  whether  originally  peopled 
by  Thracians,  or  by  colonies  of  the  Pelasgians,  Samians,  or  Phoenicians,  is  unknown. 

The  Cabiri.]  Samothrucia  is  remarkable  in  fable  for  the  establishment  of  the  Cabinc 
rites  in  Europe.  Mythologists  ate  divided  as  to  the  people  by  whom  they  were  esta- 
blished , the  Pelasgians,  who  were  the  first  settlers  in  the  island,  being  so  ignorant  of  the 
names  of  the  Cabiric  divinities  as  to  be  compelled  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Oodona,  and  to 
be  referred  to  the  Barbarians  (meaning  the  Egyptians)  for  the  necessary  information. 
The  following  may,  however,  be  perhaps  considered  a fair  statement  of  the  collected 
accounts. 

The  Cabiri,  the  original  introducers  of  idolatry,  are  said  to  be  the  same  as  the  Cabins), 
the  Curetea,  the  Corybantei,  the  Dactyli  Idrei,  the  Ignetes,  the  Telchines,  and  the  Dios- 
curi, and  to  be  sometimes  represented  as  the  offspring  of  the  Sun  (and  thence  called 
Belinda;)  or  of  Vulcan ; the  latter  hypothesis  being  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  their 
principal  worship  being  observed  in  the  temple  of  that  god  at  Memphis;  their  rites  (of 
which  the  chief  object  was  an  ark  or  ship)  having  originated  in  Egypt ; having  passed 
from  that  country  into  Syria,  Phrygia,  Pontus, Thrace,  and  into  the  cities  of  Greece;  and 
thence  into  Hetruria  and  the  Celtic  regions,  the  British  islands,  and  especially  into  the 
isles  of  Mona  (Anglesey,  in  aftertimes  the  chief  seat  of  the  druids,)  and  Columba,  one  of 
the  Hebrides. 

Zcuth  is  by  some  considered  to  bavc  been  the  original  Cabiritic  divinity  (see  Dionjias. 
under  names  of  Bacchus);  while  others  assign  the  names  Azieros,  Axiochersa,  and 
Axiochersos,  to  the  three  principal  gods  of  the  Cabiri ; identifying  them  with  either  Plato 
Proserpine,  and  Ceres,  or  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Homs,  these  being  the  sources  from  which  the 
multifarious  divinities  of  the  Egyptians  chiefly  emanated. 

Samothracia  was  before,  and  at  the  timo  of  the  Trojan  war,  called  Samos  (see  An. 
vii.  293.);  and  had  also  the  names  of  Melites,  Leucasia,  or  Leucania,  Saocis,  Ekctrie. 
and  Dardania. 

19. — A mountain’s  iron-.]  Saos  or  Saoce,  a mountain  of  Samothracia. 

33.]  AEGZE.  A town  of  Euboea.  (See  Aig«e,  II.  viii.  246.) 

34 — 57.]  This  passage  contains  the  fine  description  of  the  palace,  chariot,  and  progtesi 
of  Neptune  over  the  surface  of  the  deep,  referred  to  under  the  history  of  the  god,  II.  ii. 
569.  (See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Ain.  v.  1072.) 

52. ]  IMBRUS,  or  IMBROS  (now  Embro  or  Lembro).  An  island  of  the  Agean 
sea,  near  Thrace,  in  which  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  Samothracia  (the  Cabiri)  was 
observed. 

53.  — Great  ruler  of  the  azure  round.]  Neptune. 

177. — A chosen  phalanx,  firm,  S|-e.]  “ Homer,  in  these  lines,  has  given  us  a descrip- 
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ti(*  of  the  ancient  phalanx,  which  consisted  of  several  ranks  of  men  closely  ranged  in  thin 
otder : — The  first  line  stood  with  their  spears  levelled  directly  forward  ; the  second  rank, 
being  armed  vrith  spears  two  cubits  longer,  levelled  them  forward  through  the  interstices 
of  tbe  first ; and  the  third  in  the  same  manner  held  forth  their  spears,  yet  longer,  through 
the  two  former  ranks  ; so  that  the  points  of  the  spears  of  three  ranks  terminated  in  one 
line.  All  the  other  ranks  stood  with  their  spears  erected,  in  readiness  to  advance,  and 
fill  the  vacant  places  of  soch  as  fell.  This  is  the  account  Eustathius  gives  of  the  phalanx, 
which  he  observes  was  only  fit  for  a body  of  men  acting  on  the  defensive,  but  improper 
for  the  attack ; and  accordingly  Homer  here  only  describes  the  Greeks  ordering  tbe  battle 
in  this  manner,  when  they  bad  no  other  view  but  to  stand  their  ground  against  the  furious 
assault  of  the  Trojans.  The  same  commentator  observes  from  Hermolytus,  an  ancient 
writer  of  tactics,  that  this  manner  of  ordering  the  phalanx  was  afterwards  introduced 
among  the  Spartans  by  Lycurgus,  among  the  Argives  by  Lysander,  among  the  Thebans 
by  Epaminondas,  and  among  the  Macedonians  by  Charidemus.”  P. 

191 — 217.]  See  imitation  of  these  passages,  /F.n.  xii.  991,  and  1073. 

227.]  1MBRTUS.  Son  of  Mentor.  His  marriage  with  the  beautiful  Medesicaste,  a 
daughter  of  Priam,  induced  him  to  become  an  ally  of  that  monarch.  He  was  here  killed 
by  Teucer. 

229. ]  MENTOR.  The  father  of  Imbrius.  (See  preceding  line.) 

230. ]  FEDrEUS.  A town  of  Caria. 

232.]  MEDESICASTE.  Daughter  of  Priam. 

249.]  AMPHIMACHUS.  (See  Ampbimachus,  II.  ii.  755.) 

2G2.J  STICHIUS.  Joint  leader  with  Menesthens  of  the  Athenian  troops.  He  was 
killed  by  Hector  (II.  xv.  373.) 

270.]  OILEUS.  Ajax  tbe  Less. 

274. — His  grandson.]  Ampbimachus,  the  grandson  of  Neptune.  The  grandfather  of 
Amphimachus  was  Actor.  The  poet  may  have  forgotten  this  circumstance,  or  (what  is 
more  probable)  in  complying  with  the  custom,  in  the  heroic  ages,  of  assigning  the  descent 
of  every  hero  to  some  god,  does  not  scruple,  in  the  present  example,  to  call  Amphimachus 
the  grandson  of  Neptune,  although,  in  another  passage,  tie  had  given  him  a mortal  pro- 
genitor, * 

333 — 394.]  See  imitation  of  these  passages.  Par.  Lost,  i.  1 29,  and  .En.  xii.  499. 

391.]  PHLEGYANS.  A people  of  Thessaly,  who  received  their  name  from  Phiegyas, 
the  son  of  Mars,  with  whom  they  plundered  and  burnt  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 

391. — Ephyrian  arms.]  The  Ephyri,  a people  in  that  part  of  Thessaly  where  Cranon 
was  afterwards  built. 

430.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iii.  326,  5tc. 

436. — .Saturn’s  great  sons.]  Jupiter  and  Neptune. 

453. — Fatal  tie.]  Neptune  and  Jupiter  are  here  represented  as  alternately  relaxing 
and  lightening  (as  it  were)  the  conflict,  so  that  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  were,  by  turns, 
superior.  Homer  illustrates  this  image  by  referring  to  a popular  game,  in  which  two  men, 
in  trial  of  each  other’s  strength,  bold  a rope  by  the  extreme  ends,  and  endeavour  to  pull 
it  from  the  grasp  of  the  rival. 

457.]  OTHRYONEUS.  A Thracian  prince,  to  whom  Priam  had  promised  his 
daughter  Cassandra.  He  is  here  killed  by  Idomeneus. 

460. ]  CABESUS.  A city  of  Thrace,  of  uncertain  siluation. 

461 . ]  CASSANDRA.  Daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  She  was  beloved  by  Apollo, 
and  promised  to  listen  to  his  addresses,  provided  he  would  grant  her  the  knowledge  of 
futurity.  This  knowledge  she  obtained : but  she  was  regardless  of  her  promise ; and 
\ polio,  in  revenge,  determined  that  no  credit  should  ever  be  attached  to  her  predictions 
(Virg.  U.  324.)  When  Troy  was  taken,  she  fled  for  shelter  to  the  temple  of  Minerva 
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(see  Ajax  the  Lest),  and  in  the  division  of  the  spoils,  she  fell  to  the  share  of  Agamemnon, 
and  was  assassinated  with  him  on  his  return  to  Argos.  (See  Agamemnon.) 

Cassandra  was  called  Priameis,  from  her  father,  and  Alexandra,  as  the  sister  of 
Alexander  (Paris). 

Lord  Bacon  considers  this  fable  as  having  been  invented  to  express  the  inefficacj  of 
unseasonatile  advice.  “ For  they,”  affirms  that  great  philosopher,  “ who  are  conceited, 
stubborn,  or  intractable,  and  listen  not  to  the  instructions  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  harmony, 
so  as  to  learn  and  observe  the  modulations  and  measures  of  affairs,  the  sharps  and  dais  of 
discourse,  the  difference  between  judicious  and  vulgar  ears,  and  the  proper  times  of  sprvch 
and  silence,  let  them  be  ever  so  intelligent,  and  ever  so  frank  of  their  advice,  or  their 
counsels  ever  so  good  and  just,  yet  all  their  endeavours,  either  of  persuasion  or  force,  ire 
of  little  significance,  and  rather  hasten  the  ruin  of  those  they  advise.  But  at  last,  vbn 
the  calamitous  event  has  made  the  sufferers  feel  the  effect  of  their  neglect,  they  too  late 
reverence  their  advisers,  as  deep,  foreseeing,  and  faithful  prophets.” 

462. — Promised  conquest.]  i.  e.  he  offered  no  dower  besides  his  valour  and  ndlitary 
services. 

485. — HU  squire.]  The  squire  of  Asius,  killed  by  Antilochus  (II.  xiii.  605.) 

497.]  ASIUS.  (See  Asius,  II.  ii.  1015.) 

508. — Nestor's  youthful  son.]  Antilochus. 

520.]  HYPSENOR.  A Grecian  prince,  son  of  Hippasus,  here  killed  by  Deiphobts. 

538. ]  AiSYETES.  The  same  as  AEsetes  (11.  ii.  901.) 

539. ]  HIPPODAME,  or  HIPPODAMIA.  The  daughter  of  Anchises,  and  wife  of 
Alcathous.  (See  Alcathous,  II.  xii.  106.) 

503.  — The  seed  qf  Jove.]  Idomeneus. 

504.  — A mortal  dame.]  Europe. 

505. ]  MINOS.  It  appears  from  the  genealogy  of  Idomeneus,  that  Minos,  in  Hoaer's 
opinion,  lived  in  the  third  generation  before  the  Trojan  war  ; a circumstance  which,  if 
the  particulars  relative  to  Minos  must  be  confined  to  one  king  of  that  name,  *00^ 
totally  destroy  the  supposed  antiquity  of  the  Cretans.  This  difficulty  has  induced  no« 
writers  to  acknowledge  a second  Minos ; the  former  of  great  antiquity  ; the  second  linaj 
in  a much  later  age,  though  Jupiter  is  represented  as  the  father  of  these  two  princes. 

The  general  history  of  Minos  may  be  found  under  the  article  Crete. 

500.]  DEUCALION.  Son  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  and  brother  of  Thedra.  (S** 
Phanlrn.) 

667. — /.]  Idomeneus. 

672. — The  Trojan.]  Deiphobos. 

578. — Incens’d  at  partial  Priam,  drc.]  *•  Homer  here  gives  the  reason  why  Mseu 
did  not  fight  in  the  foremost  ranks.  It  was  against  his  inclination  that  be  served  Pnss, 
and  he  was  rather  engaged  by  honour  and  reputation  to  assist  his  country,  than  by  “J 
disposition  to  aid  that  prince.  This  passage  is  purely  historical,  and  the  ancients  bs« 
preserved  to  us  a tradition  which  serves  to  explain  it.  They  say  that  /Eneas  became  sus- 
pected by  Priam,  on  account  of  an  oracle  which  prophesied  he  should  in  process  of  nw 
rule  over  the  Trojans.  The  king  therefore  showed  him  no  great  degree  of  esteem  x 
considerntion,  with  design  to  discredit  and  render  him  despicable  to  the  people.  ft**" 
thius.  This  envy  of  Priam,  and  this  report  of  the  oracle,  are  mentioned  by  Achilles, 
by  Neptune,  in  the  twentieth  book.”  P. 

581. — Thy  brother.]  Alcathous,  the  brother-in-law  of  /Eneas,  from  his  having  **’■ 
ried  Ilippodamia,  the  daughter  of  Anchises. 

605. — Youtl{ful  offspring  of  the  god  qf  mar.]  Ascalaphus. 

640.]  (EKOMAUS.  (See  (Enomaus,  Tl.  xii.  154.) 

055. — And  fired  with  hate.]  •*  Homer  docs  not  tell  us  the  occasion  of  this  liatrwo; 
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but  since  his  days,  Simonides  and  Ihycus  write,  that  Idomeneos  and  Deiphobu*  were 
rivals,  and  both  in  love  with  Helen.  This  very  well  agrees  with  the  ancient  tradition, 
which  Euripides  and  Virgil  hare  followed  ; for  after  tbe  death  of  Paris,  they  tell  us  she 
was  espoused  to  Deiphobus.  Eustathius.”  P. 

657.]  ASCALAPHUS.  (See  Ascalaphus,  11.  ii.  61S.) 

660. — Furious  fai  her.]  Mars. 

675. — His  wounded  brother.]  Deiphobus.  He  was  brother  of  Polites. 

710.]  ADAMAS.  The  son  of  Asius,  killed  by  Merion  (II.  xiii.  717.) 

728. — Ktng  Helenas .]  '*  Tbe  appellation  of  king  was  not  anciently  confined  to  those 
only  who  bore  the  sovereign  dignity,  but  applied  also  to  others.  There  was  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus  a whole  order  of  officers  called  kings,  whose  business  it  was  to  receive  the 
relations  of  informers,  concerning  all  that  happened  in  the  island,  and  to  regulate  affairs 
accordingly.  Eustathius.”  P. 

751.]  PISANDER.  A Trojan  chief,  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  killed  by  Mcnelaus 
(II.  xiii.  771.) 

766. — The  corer’d  pole-axe.]  “ Homer  never  ascribes  this  weapon  to  any  but  tbe  bar- 
barians ; for  the  battle-axe  was  not  used  in  war  by  the  politer  nations.  It  was  tbe  favourite 
weapon  of  tbe  Amaxons.  Eustathius."  P. 

782.— Princess.]  Helen. 

797. — Doner.]  Several  kinds  of  dances  prevailed  among  the  ancients,  which  may  be 
th us  classed  : — 

The  astronomical;  invented  by  the  Egyptians,  in  nhicbwere  exhibited  figures  and 
steps  designating  the  heavenly  bodies. 

The  Bacchanalian  ; invented  by  Bacchus,  and  executed  by  Satyrs  and  Bacchantes  ; 
it  was  divided  into  the  grave,  tbe  comic,  and  the  mixed. 

The  Curetian  ; invented  by  the  Cnretes,  which  was  executed  to  the  sound  of  drums, 
fifes,  Buies,  and  tbe  tumultuous  noise  of  bells,  the  clashing  of  lances,  swords,  and  shields; 
and  to  which  they  constantly  had  recourse  in  order  to  drown  tbe  cries  of  Jupiter,  during 
the  time  he  was  nursed  by  them  in  Crete.  (See  Jove.) 

The  festive ; invented  by  Bacchus  on  bis  return  to  Egypt  from* India;  and  executed 
after  tbe  banquet. 

The  funeral ; performed  in  solemn  step  to  grave  music  by  young  persons  preceding 
the  bier,  dressed  in  long  white  robes,  and  carrying  crowns  and  branches  of  cypress. 

The  Hymenean ; performed  by  young  boys  and  girls,  crowned  with  Bowers. 

The  juvenal ; performed  at  Sparta  before  the  altar  of  Diana  by  very  young  girls,  and 
which  Helen  was  practising  when  Theseus  first  beheld  her. 

The  Lapithaan  ; invented  by  Pirithous  in  memorial  of  tbe  combat  between  tbe  La- 
phhe  and  the  Centaurs  ; and  performed  to  the  sound  of  flutes  at  tbe  termination  of  fes- 
tivals which  were  commemorative  of  victory. 

The  Map  dance  ; on  the  first  of  the  month,  wbicb  originated  at  Rome,  and  consisted 
in  tbe  assembling  of  young  people  to  the  sound  of  music,  without  the  gates  of  the  city,  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  flowers,  with  which,  on  their  return,  to  decorate  the  doors  of  their 
relations  and  friends ; while  the  latter,  during  their  absence,  had  prepared  tables  filled 
with  delicacies  for  their  entertainment  in  the  streets  of  the  city ; every  one  being  re- 
quired, as  a distinctive  mark  of  the  festival,  to  wear  budding  branches. 

The  Pyrrhic ; invented  by  Minerva,  or  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  was  performed  at 
Sparta  by  persons  in  full  armour. 

The  rural ; invented  by  Pan,  and  performed  in  tbe  midst  of  woods  by  young  boys 
and  girls,  decorated  with  oaken  crowns  and  garlands  of  flowers,  which  were  suspended 
from  tbe  left  shoulder,  and  fastened  to  tbe  opposite  side. 
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The  sacred  ; peculiar  to  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  performed  either  in  temple, 
daring  the  time  of  sacrifice,  in  woods,  or  on  mountains. 

The  Saiian ; invented  by  Numa  I’ompilius,  in  honour  of  Mars,  and  performed  tj 
twelve  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Salii,  daring  the  celebration  of  the  sacrifice  ia  tin 
temple,  and  during  the  solemn  processions  which  they  subsequently  made,  singing  bymsi 
to  tbeir  god,  in  the  streets  of  Rome. 

804.  — Son  of  PyUrmenes.]  ) Harpalion  was  the  son  of  PyUemenoa,  the  king  of  the 

805. ]  HARPALION.  > Paphlagonians.  He  was  killed  by  Merion  (II.  xiii.  814.) 

805. — Far  from  Asia.]  i.  e.  from  Paphlagonia,  a province  far  from  Troy.  The  wori 

Asia  does  not  occur  in  the  original. 

823. — The  pensive  fat  her.]  Pyltemenes.  (See  Pylremenes,  II.  ii.  1034.) 

833.]  EUCHENOR.  A son  of  the  Corinthian  soothsayer  Polydus.  He  was  killed  hr 
Paris  (H.  xiii.  841.) 

836.]  POLYDUS,  or  POLYIDUS.  Son  of  Cerenus,  a physician  and  soothsayer,  vbo 
brought  back  to  life  Glaucus,  the  sou  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  according  to  some,  but 
according  to  others,  of  Hippolytos. 

Glaucus.]  Polyidus  having  informed  Minos  that  his  son  Glaucus  had  drowned  himself 
in  a cask  of  honey,  was  enjoined  by  that  king  to  exert  his  skill  in  reanimating  the 
deceased  prince.  The  soothsayer,  reduced  to  despair  by  his  conscious  inability  to  amply 
with  this  unreasonable  demand,  endeavoured  to  terminate  bis  existence  by  jxovolicj 
a serpent  to  sting  him ; in  the  attempt  bo  accidentally  killed  the  animal,  when,  to  his 
surprise,  he  perceived  another  serpent  advance,  and  apply  a leaf,  which  instantly  revised 
it,  to  its  lifeless  companion.  Struck  with  this  incident,  Polyidus  immediately,  with  suc- 
cess, made  the  same  experiment  on  the  dead  body  of  the  prince.  Glaucus  thus  restored 
to  life,  refused  to  allow  Polyidus  to  return  to  Argos  (his  native  city)  until  be  had  tanght 
him  the  art  of  magic.  The  soothsayer  complied  ; but  did  not  suffer  his  pupil  to  drew 
any  permanent  advantage  from  bis  instructions,  as,  just  before  his  departure,  he  compelled 
him  to  spit  into  his  mouth  ; an  act  by  which  all  he  had  learned  was  obliterated  from  bn 
memory. 

Pindar  relates,  that  Bellerophon  had  recourse  to  the  skill  of  Polyidus  when  be  nu 
anxious  to  procure  an  interpretation  of  his  dream  relative  to  the  taming  of  Pegasus. 

860. — He  that  shakes  the  solid  earth.]  Neptune. 

860. ]  IONIANS.  The  Athenians.  Attica  was  considered  as  the  original  ae-ttleroent 
of  the  Ionians,  the  descendants  of  Ion  (see  Acbaia  and  Hellenians,  II.  ii.  834.), » gresd*’0 
(according  to  some)  of  Hellen,  one  of  the  great  progenitors  of  the  Grecian  people- 
Herodotus  considers  them  to  have  been  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  places  their  establish- 
ment  in  Greece  at  the  period  of  the  supposed  arrival  in  that  country  of  Perseus  and  Dsnn- 
Theba,  according  to  the  hieroglyphics!  system  of  the  first  ages,  is  considered  to  have  bte» 
one  of  the  emblems  of  the  ark  among  the  Ionians,  and  to  have  been  the  same  as  Dam>OT> 
or  Ceres.  (See  Theba,  under  her  names.)  The  name  of  Ionia,  for  Attica,  was  not  entirely 
out  of  use  even  in  the  reign  of  Theseus. 

861. ]  PHTHIANS.  The  Phthians,  here  mentioned,  were  under  the  command  of  P10' 
tesilaus.  (See  Phthia,  D.  i.  201.) 

861. — Epean  force.]  (See  Meges,  II.  ii.  761.) 

863.]  PHIDIAS,  or  PHIDAS.  One  of  the  Athenian  chiefs. 

866.]  DRACIUS.  One  of  the  vEpeian  chiefs. 

866. ]  AMPHION.  One  of  the  Greek  chiefs. 

867. ]  PHTHIANS.  (See  Medon,  II.  ii.  882.) 

870. — Iphiclus’  son.]  Podarces. 

870. ]  OILEUS.  The  father  of  Ajax  the  Less.  (See  Oileus,  II.  ii.  631  ■) 

871.  — Young  Ajax'  brother.]  Medon. 
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573.  — Stepdame .]  Eriope,  the  wife  of  Oileiu. 

574.  — Her  brother .]  His  name  is  not  mentioned. 

951. — PatUhut' ton.]  Polydamas. 

994.]  PHALC.ES.  A Trojsn,  killed  by  Antiiochus  (II.  lie.  607.) 

994. ]  ORTHjEUS.  ) Trojans,  whose  deaths  are  not  mentioned. 

995. ]  PALMUS,  orPALONYS.  > J 

996.  — Two  bold  brothers  of  Hippotion’s  fine.]  Ascanius  and  Morys. 

997. ]  ASCANTA.  (See  Ascania,  II.  ii.  1051.) 

1049. — He  that  gilds  the  mom.]  Apollo. 

1059.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Par.  Lost,  b.  i.  542. 
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39. — Their  ships  at  distance,  ire.]  " Homer  being  always  careful  to  distinguish  each 
scene  of  action,  gives  a very  particular  description  of  tlie  station  of  the  ships,  showing  in 
what  manner  they  lay  drawn  on  the  land.  This  he  had  only  hinted  at  before  ; but  here 
taking  occasion  on  the  wounded  heroes  coming  from  their  ships,  which  were  at  a distance 
from  the  fight  (while  others  were  engaged  in  the  defence  of  those  ships  where  the  wall  *ai 
broke  down),  he  tells  us,  that  the  shore  of  the  bay  (comprehended  between  the  Rbstesn 
and  Sigaean  promontories)  was  not  sufficient  to  contain  the  ships  in  one  line  ; which  they 
were  therefore  obliged  to  draw  up  in  ranks,  ranged  in  parallel  lines  along  the  shore. 
How  many  of  these  lines  there  were,  the  poet  docs  not  determine.  M.  Dacier,  without 
giving  any  reason  for  her  opinion,  says  there  were  but  two  : one  advanced  near  the  wall, 
the  other  on  the  verge  of  the  sea.  But  it  is  more  than  probable  that  there  were  several 
intermediate  lines  ; since  the  order  in  which  the  vessels  lay  is  here  described  by  a meta- 
phor taken  from  the  steps  of  a scaling-ladder ; which  had  been  no  way  proper  to  give  an 
image  only  of  two  ranks,  but  very  fit  to  represent  a greater,  though  undetermined  number. 
That  there  were  more  than  two  lines,  may  likewise  be  inferred  from  what  we  find  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  book  ; where  it  is  said,  that  the  voice  of  Discord,  standing  oa 
the  ship  of  Ulysses,  in  the  middle  qf  the  fleet,  was  heard  as  far  as  the  stations  of  Achilles 
and  Ajax,  whose  ships  were  drawn  up  in  the  two  extremities  : those  of  Ajax  were  nearest 
the  wall  (as  is  expressly  said  in  the  655  th  verse  of  the  thirteenth  book),  and  those  of 
Achilles  nearest  the  sea,  as  appears  from  many  passages  scattered  through  the  Iliad. 

" It  must  be  supposed  that  those  ships  were  drawn  highest  upon  land  which  first 
approached  the  shore  : the  first  line  therefore  consisted  of  those  who  first  disembarked, 
which  were  the  ships  of  Ajax  and  Protesilaus  ; the  latter  of  whom  seems  mentioned  in  the 
verse  above  cited  of  the  thirteenth  book,  only  to  give  occasion  to  observe  this ; for  he  was 
slain,  as  he  landed  first  of  the  Greeks : and  accordingly  we  shall  see  in  the  fifteenth 
book,  it  is  hit  ship  that  is  first  attacked  by  the  Trojans,  as  it  lay  the  nearest  to  them.”  P. 

118. — Whoe'er,  or  young  or  old,  fjrc.]  “ This  nearly  resembles  an  ancient  custom  at 
Athena,  where,  in  times  of  trouble  and  distress,  every  one,  of  what  age  or  quality  soever, 
wts  invited  to  give  in  bis  opinion  with  freedom,  by  the  public  crier.  Eustathius."  P. 

126. — CF. aides’  son.]  Diorned.  Tydeus  was  called  (Enides,  from  bis  father  (Eneui, 
the  king  of  Calydon. 

130. — Three  bold  sons.]  Melas,  Agnus,  and  (Eneus. 

130.]  PROTHOUS;  also  known  by  the  names  of  PARTHAON,  PORTHAON,  ami 
PORTHEUS,  He  was  son  of  Agenor  and  Epicaste;  husband  of  Euryte,  the  daughter 
of  Hippodamas  ; father  of  Melas,  Agriua,  and  (Eneus,  king  of  Calydon,  and  of  Stcrope, 
the  mother,  according  to  some,  of  the  Sirens. 

132.]  MELAS.  | ab  ,ine 

132.]  AGRIUS.  ) 

134. — My  sire.]  Tydeus. 

136. — Monarch's  daughter.]  Deiphyle,  or  Deiphila. 

182. — Her  great  brother.]  Neptune. 
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218. — Mother  of  the  smiles  and  beet.]  \ Venus 

283. — Cytherea.]  I 

289. — Remote  abodes.]  It  does  not  clearly  appear  in  what  precise  spot  this  palace  of 
Ocean  is  situated  : the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of  the  ocean  are  occupied  by  the 
respective  palaces  of  Right  and  the  Sun : the  allusion  may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  that  in 
II.  i.  5SS.  It  is  to  be  inferred  from  this  passage  that,  during  the  war  between  Jupiter 
and  the  Titans,  Juno  had  been  consigned  to  the  guardian  care  of  Ocean  and  Tethys. 

230. — Great  parents.]  Ocean  and  Tethys. 

231. ]  TETHYS.  Wife  of  Oceanus,  daughter  of  Ccclus  and  Terra,  mother  of  the  3000 
Oceanides,  and  of  all  rivers  and  fountains.  It  is  usual  among  the  ancient  mythologiats 
to  ascribe  to  Tethys  the  birth  of  all  the  more  eminent  and  illustrious  personages  who 
either  reigned  or  lived  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  She  is  the  principal  of  the  sea-deities  ; 
and  though  by  some  confounded  with  Thetis,  is,  by  most  mytliologists,  looked  on  as  a 
separate  divinity.  The  car  of  Tethys  is  formed  of  a conch  of  extraordinary  whiteness, 
and  is  of  so  light  a construction,  as  to  appear  to  fly  over  the  surface  of  the  waters ; it  is 
drawn  by  sea-horses,  white  as  the  car  itself,  with  flaming  eyes  and  foaming  mouths, 
marking  their  track  with  deep  furrows,  and  having  their  golden  reins  held  by  Tritons ; 
the  dolphins,  sporting  on  the  waves,  precede  it ; the  train  of  the  goddess  is  closed  by  the 
Oceanides,  crowned  with  flowers,  tiiciT  hair  floating  loosely  upon  the  winds.  A large 
purple  veil,  agitated  by  the  breath  of  innumerable  xephyrs,  is  suspended  in  the  air,  above 
tho  car ; while  dEolus,  hovering  aloft,  curbs  the  fury  of  the  winds,  and  drives  away  tem- 
pestuous clouds — all  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep  issuing  from  their  recesses  to  pay 
homage  to  their  goddess.  Tethys  is  represented  with  a serene  and  dignified  aspect, 
holding  in  one  hand  a golden  sceptre  ; and,  with  the  other,  supporting  the  little  god 
Palsmon  (her  son)  on  her  knees. 

253. — Cyprian  goddess.]  Venus. 

200.]  EMATHIA.  A term  indiscriminately  applied  by  the  poets  to  Thessaly,  and  to 
the  country  which  afterwards  formed  the  kingdom  of  Macedon ; Macedon  being  so  called 
from  a son  of  Osiris. 

2GI.]  HiEHUS,  EMUS,  or  ENUS.  A mountain  of  considerable  height,  which  sepa- 
rate* Thrace  from  Thessaly,  sacred  to  A|>ollo.  (See  Horace,  Ode  12.  b.  i.) 

Iff emus,  king  of  Thrace,  and  Rhodope.]  It  received  its  name  from  Humus,  king  of 
Thrace,  the  son  of  Boreas  and  Orithyia  (see  Orithyia),  who  married  Rhodope,  and  was, 
with  his  wife,  changed  into  this  mountain,  on  account  of  their  presumptuous  wish  to  be 
worshipped  under  the  names  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  On  the  summit  of  this  mountain  the 
poets  place  Mars,  when  he  is  supposed  to  be  meditating  at  to  the  part  of  the  earth  on 
which  he  shall  exercise  his  devastating  power.  (See  Horace,  Ode  25.  b.  iii.) 

2C3.]  ATHOS  (now  Monte  Santo).  A mountain  of  Macedonia,  projecting  into  the 
dEgean  sea,  and  of  such  a prodigious  height,  as  to  overshadow  the  island  of  Lemnos.  It 
was  particularly  sacred  to  Jupiter,  thence  called  Athom. 

“ His  stately  head  the  mighty  Athos  shows, 

Sublimely  towering  o’er  the  Thracian  snows. 

Such  space,  as  vessels  well  equipp’d  may  run 
’Twiit  rising  more  and  the  meridian  sun. 

To  Vulcan’s  isle  from  Athos  lies  outspread. 

Yet  such  the  height  of  his  majestic  head. 

O'er  I^-mnos  the  gigantic  shadow  falls, 

And  cast*  a gloom  within  Myrina's  walls." — Apollonius  Rliodius. 

265.]  DEATH.  Mors.  The  Greeks  and  I, atins  considered  Death  among  their  divi- 
nities. She  is  by  some  identified  with  Night,  and,  by  others,  said  to  be  the  daughter  of 
that  goddess.  Nothing  is  known  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  rite  was  worshipped; 
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but  she  was  held  in  particular  veneration  at  Sparta,  in  Phoenicia,  and  in  Spain,  Tbe 
Romans  also  erected  altars  to  her  honour.  Hesiod  and  the  Greek  poets  placed  the  abode 
of  Death,  who  is  described  as  having  a lieart  of  iron,  and  entrails  of  brass,  in  Tartarus  ; 
Virgil  enumerates  her  among  the  forms  at  the  entrance  of  the  infernal  regions. 

Her  most  known  representations  are  the  following  : — the  Greeks  depicted  her  cithers* 
a black  infant  with  crooked  or  crossed  feet,  in  the  arms  of  her  parent  Night;  or,  a*  a 
female  with  an  emaciated  and  pule  visage,  veiled,  and  holding  a scythe.  The  Etruscan 
represented  her  either  wilh  a Gorgon's  head,  covered  with  serpents,  or  with  that  of  a 
monster,  described  in  fable  as  having  tbe  expression  of  an  infuriated  wolf.  The  more 
usual  attributes  ami  emblems  of  the  goddess  are  wings,  an  inverted  torch,  an  urn,  a Utt- 
terfly,  and  a faded  rose  ; and  tbe  yew,  the  cypress,  and  the  cock,  were  sacred  to  her.  It 
is  observable  that  Homer  (II.  xvi.  8SI.)  represents  Death  and  Sleep  as  twin,  and  Virgil 
(AEn.  vi.  3841.)  as  half  brothers.  The  Greeks  designate  this  divinity,  as  a male,  by  the 
name  of  Tiianatus,  the  Greek  word  for  death;  the  Phoenicians  by  that  of  Moots, 
synonymous  in  the  Syriac  dialect  with  death  ; and  the  Scandinavians  worshipped  Destb, 
as  a female,  under  the  appellation  Hkla. 

273.]  SOMNUS.  The  god  of  6leep,  son  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  and  father  of  Dreum 
(see  Dreams).  Homer  places  his  cave  in  tire  island  of  Lemnos,  and  Ovid  in  the  country 
of  the  Cimmerians  ; while  Hesiod  and  Virgil  represent  the  god  as  stationed  in  tbe  gate 
of  Orcu*.  The  poets  describe  his  cave  or  palace  as  being  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  Cocks,  dog>,  geese,  and  all  those  animals  whose  noises  disturb  slumber,  were  for- 
bidden to  approach  this  region  of  silence  and  tranquillity.  The  river  of  forgetfulness 
flows  in  front  of  the  palace,  and  nothing  is  to  be  heard  but  the  soft  murmur  of  waters. 
At  its  entrance  grow  poppies,  and  those  soporific  plants,  the  juices  of  which  Night  collects 
that  she  may  afterwards  diffuse  them  over  the  earth.  The  palace  of  Somnus  has  two 
gates,  the  one  of  horn,  the  other  of  ivory  ; through  the  former  of  these  the  real  shades  of 
the  deceased  pass  when  permitted  to  visit  the  upper  regions ; while  phantasms  and 
spectres  are  despatched  through  the  gate  of  ivory.  (See  note  to  Od.  six.  65G.  .Em  «• 
1235 — 1238.)  In  the  centre  of  the  palace  the  tranquil  god  reposes  on  a bed  of  ebony, 
hung  with  black  curtains.  Around  him  sleep  Dreams,  extended  in  careless  postures ; 
while  Morpheus,  his  principal  minister,  is  on  the  watch  to  prevent  noise. 

Somnus  is  represented  either  lying  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  his  under  garment  white, 
his  upper  black,  thereby  denoting  day  and  night ; as  a young  genius,  leaning  on  in 
extinguished  torch;  or,  as  lulling  a lion  to  sleep.  Sleep  is  named  XocrtVAOcs  Dies. 
(See  House  of  Sleep,  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  xi.) 

MOMUS.]  The  god  of  raillery,  of  pleasantry,  and  of  ridicule,  was  the  offspring  of 
Sleep  and  Night,  Nothing  was  perfect,  or  found  favour  in  his  sight ; and  the  gods  them- 
Belves  were  the  objects  of  his  perpetual  and  unlimited  satire. 

He  was  represented  wilh  a mask,  in  the  act  of  raising  it ; and  with  a hobby-horse,  the 
emblem  of  folly,  in  his  hand, 

SILENCE.]  This  allegorical  divinity,  placed  by  Ariosto  in  the  entrance  of  the  grotto  of 
Sleep,  is  represented  clad  in  black,  and  in  siloes  of  felt,  under  tbe  form  of  a young  man, 
with  the  finger  of  his  right  hand  upon  his  mouth  (which  is  sometimes  bound  up  with  s 
fillet),  and  with  his  other  hand  enjoining  silence ; his  attribute  being  a branch  of  die 
peach-tree,  which  was  sacred  to  Harpocrates. 

HARPOCRATES.]  This,  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  was  the  Egyptian  god  of  silence, 
and  was  sometimes  confounded  with  Horua.  His  statue  was  generally  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  temples ; and  he  was  represented  under  the  form  of  a young  man,  either 
naked,  or  with  a training  robe,  crowned  with  an  Egyptian  mitre,  his  head  sometimes  sur- 
rounded with  rays,  and  sometimes  surmounted  with  a basket,  holding  in  one  band  a cor- 
nucopia, and  in  the  other  a lotos-flower,  or  quiver,  tbe  three  last  being  symbolical  of 
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Harpocrates  as  Horus  (the  San).  As  the  god  of  silence  he  is  pointing  to  his  mouth  with 
one  of  the  fingers  of  bis  right  hand,  basing  a lotos-flower  on  his  bead,  and  a dose  at  the 
end  of  a sceptre  on  the  same  shoulder. 

Lentils,  and  all  first-fruits  of  vegetables,  with  the  lotos -flower  and  the  peach-tree,  were 
sacred  to  this  god. 

M (JTA.  r Sluts  is  the  goddess  of  silence,  the  same  as  the  Tacita  of  Numa  Pompilius, 

LARA.  Sand  the  Naiad  Lara,  the  daughter  of  the  river  Almon,  whose  tongue  Ju- 

TACITA.  ' piter  cut  out  because,  at  the  time  he  enjoined  the  Naiads  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Tiber  nut  to  secrete  Juturna,  who  bad  precipitated  herself  into  its  waters 
to  avoid  his  pursuit,  she  betrayed  the  injunction  to  the  nymph  and  to  Juno.  Lara,  how- 
ever, became  the  wife  of  Mercury,  whom  she  captivated  as  he  was  conducting  her  to  the 
infernal  regions  by  (lie  direction  of  Jove. 

279.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Ain.  x.  157. 

282 — 296.]  This  passage  alludes  to  the  following  history.  Juno,  ever  the  enemy  of 
Hercules,  had,  on  his  successful  return  from  the  first  siege  of  Troy,  under  the  reign  of 
Laomedon,  lulled  Jupiter  asleep  by  the  ministry  of  Somnui,  in  older  that,  during  the 
slumbers  of  the  god,  she  might,  without  interruption,  send  a storm  upon  the  fleet  of  the 
hero.  By  this  tempest  Hercules  was  driven  from  hit  intended  course,  and  carried  to  the 
island  of  Cos.  Jupiter,  on  discovering  the  stratagem  wliich  had  been  thus  practised  on 
him,  suspended  Juno  (II.  xv.  23 — 34.)  from  Olympus,  and  precipitated  iuto  Lemnos 
(according  to  some  accounts)  her  son  Vulcan,  who  came  to  her  assistance. 

293. ] NIGHT.  Night,  or  Nox,  the  daughter  of  Chaos,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
the  deities,  and  hence  has  been  considered  by  the  poets  to  be  the  parent  of  all  things.  She 
married  Erebus,  and  became,  according  to  some  accounts,  the  mother  of  Bay  and  Light, 
Fear,  Grief,  Labour,  Old-Age,  Love,  Discord,  Destiny,  Sleep,  Death,  Darkness,  Dreams, 
the  Hcspcrides,  the  Fates,  the  Furies,  &c.  A black  sheep,  and  a cock,  the  latter  an- 
nouncing the  approach  of  day,  were  the  victims  chiefly  sacrificed  to  her. 

Night  is  represented  under  various  forms : as  riding  in  a chariot,  preceded  by  the  con- 
stellations ; with  wings,  to  denote  the  rapidity  of  her  course  ; as  traversing  the  firmament 
seated  in  her  car,  and  covered  with  a black  veil  studded  with  stars  ; and  sometimes  her 
veil  seems  to  be  floating  in  the  wind,  while  she  approaches  the  earth  to  extinguish  a 
flaming  torch  which  she  carries  in  her  hand.  She  has  often  been  confounded  with  Diana, 
or  the  moon  *,  and  her  statue  was  placed  in  the  celebrated  temple  of  that  goddess  at 
Ephesus. 

The  god  Luxes,  worshipped  in  Syria,  and  Noctulivs,  whose  statue  was  discovered  at 
Brescia,  were  nocturnal  divinities,  and  are  probably,  from  their  being  represented  with 
nearly  similar  attributes,  the  same  is  Nox.  Baau  was  the  goddess  of  night  among  the 
Phoenicians;  the  Eufhkonia  or  Eubulia  of  the  Homans  (the  goddess  of  good  counsel) 
was  supposed  to  be  by  them  identified  with  Night ; and  the  Egyptians  worshipped  dark- 
ness, or  Night,  under  the  term  Athyr. 

304. ]  PASITHAE.  Aglaia.  (See  Grsces.) 

305. ]  (See  fable  of  the  gods  swearing  by  the  Styx,  in  Lord  Bacon's  Fabtn  qf  the 
Ancient  a.) 

309.]  CM  BONOS.  Saturn. 

320.]  LECTOS,  or  LECTUM  (now  Cape  Baba).  A promontory  separating  Troas  from 
/Kolia.  It  was  celebrated  for  a temple  dedicated  to  the  twelve  gods. 

328.  — Bird  of  night.]  “ A bird  about  the  size  of  a hawk,  entirely  black  ; and  that  is 
the  reason  why  Homer  describes  sleep  under  its  form."  P. 

329. ]  Chalcis.  The  name  of  the  owl  among  the  gods. 

330. ]  CYMIND1S.  The  name  of  the  owl  among  men. 

SGI.]  IXION.  Ixion  was  the  son  of  Leonteus,  sccording  to  Hyginus;  ofPhlegyss, 
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according  to  Euripides ; and,  according  to  otliera,  of  Mars  and  Pisidice.  He  was  king  of 
the  Lapithm,  and  husband  of  Dia,  the  daughter  of  Deionens,  king  of  Pbocis.  The  latter 
was  so  indignant  at  the  refusal  of  liion  to  make  the  stipulated  presents  upon  receiving  the 
hand  of  the  princess,  that  be  seised  on  his  horses.  Ision,  in  apparent  disregard  of  thii 
act,  invited  Deioncus  to  a feast  at  Larissa,  and,  on  his  arrival,  treacherously  murdered 
him,  by  throwing  him  into  s pit  filled  with  wood  and  burning  coals.  Ision  having  become, 
from  this  instance  of  perfidy,  an  object  of  general  odium  and  abhorrence,  made  an  appeal 
to  the  mercy  of  Jupiter.  The  god  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  admitted  him  to  the 
court  of  Olympus ; Ixion,  however,  in  consequence  of  his  having  presumed  to  avow  a 
passion  for  the  queen  of  heaven,  ultimately  paid  the  price  of  his  crimes.  Jupiter,  aware 
of  his  having  concerted  a meeting  with  Juno,  deluded  him  by  the  substitution  of  a cloud 
for  the  goddess,  merely  intending  to  punish  his  temerity  by  banishment  from  heaven  ; but 
finding  that  Ixion,  instead  of  acknowledging  the  deception,  boasted  of  having  been  m the 
company  of  Juno,  he  struck  him  with  his  thunder,  and  ordered  Mercury  to  bind  him  in  the 
infernal  regions  to  a wheel  intertwined  with  serpents,  of  which  the  motion  was  to  be  per- 
petual.  (See  Georgic  iv.  68G — G9S.)  According  to  a tradition  of  the  ancients,  none  who 
had  once  partaken  of  the  nectar  of  the  gods  could  die  but  by  the  thunder  of  Jupiter.  Iks 
Centaurs  are  described  as  the  offspring  of  Ixion  and  ibe  Cloud,  which  fable  is  thus  ex. 
plained  : the  men  on  horseback , who,  at  the  command  of  Ixion  (see  Centaurs),  destroyed 
the  wild  bulls  which  infested  Thessaly,  came  from  a town  at  the  foot  of  Mount  i’elion, 
called  Nephele ; a word  in  Greek  signifying  cloud. 

3C1. — Matchless  dame.]  DIA,  daughter  of  Deioneus,  king  of  Phocis ; wife  of  Ixion  ; 
one  of  the  mistresses  of  Jupiter  ; and  mother  of  Pirithous,  the  friend  of  Thesens. 

3C1.]  DANAE.  Daughter  of  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos,  and  Eurydice,  daughter  of 
Lacedatmon,  and  mother  of  Perseus,  under  whose  history  the  principal  part  of  her  own  is 
contained.  She  was,  according  to  some  accounts  (see  Ovid’s  Met.  h.  iv.,  and  Horace,  b. 
iii.  Ode  10.),  courted  by  Jupiter  under  the  semblance  of  a shower  of  gold  : others  pretend 
that  it  was  Pratus,  the  uncle  of  Danae,  who  found  means,  by  bribing  her  keepers,  to  in- 
troduce himself  to  her  during  her  imprisonment  in  the  brazen  tower  ; but  the  fiction  rela- 
tive to  Jupiter  is  the  more  received.  Virgil  mentions  (r£n.  vii.  672.)  that  Danae,  accom- 
panied by  some  Argives,  fled  from  her  father’s  wrath  to  Italy,  and  there  founded  the  city 
Ardea.  She  was  called  Abantizs,  from  her  grandfather  Abas ; and  Achisioneis,  front 
her  father  Amritu. 

301.]  PERSEUS.  The  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae,  the  daughter  of  Acrisius,  king  of 
Argos.  Acrisius  had  been  informed  by  an  oracle  that  his  daughter's  son  would  put  him 
to  death.  He  accordingly  secluded  Danae  in  a brazen  tower ; but  Jupiter,  bring 
enamoured  of  her,  introduced  himself  into  her  prison  under  the  form  of  a shower  of  gold. 
The  birth  of  her  son  Perseus  adding  new  force  to  the  apprehensions  of  Acrisius,  br 
adopted  the  inhuman  measure  of  consigning  Danae,  and  her  infant  son,  in  a slender  bsri, 
to  the  mercy  of  the  waves. 

Polydectes.]  The  intention  of  Acrisius  to  destroy  the  child  was  frustrated ; the  windi 
drove  the  little  vessel  on  the  shores  of  the  island  of  Seriphus  (one  vast  rock,  abounding 
with  serpeqts),  in  the  zEgcan  sea,  where  Polydectes,  the  king  of  the  island,  hospilsblt 
received  the  princess,  and  committed  the  education  of  her  son  to  hit  brother  Dictys. 
But  it  was  destined  that  Perseus  should  be  exposed  to  never-ceasing  hardships  snJ 
dangers.  Polydectes  liecame  enamoured  of  Danae,  and  expelled  from  his  court  tlx 
youthful  prince,  with  an  express  command  not  to  return  unless  he  could  bring  with  him 
the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa.  (See  Gorgons.)  Perseus,  being  favoured  by  the  gods, 
was  equipped  for  this  expedition  by  Pluto,  with  a helmet ; by  Mercury,  with  wings  ind 
a short  dagger ; and,  by  Minerva,  with  a shield  and  the  horse  Pegasus.  By  aid  of  this 
animal  he  effected  his  passage  through  the  air  into  the  country  of  the  Gorgons  (h< 
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0«^b);  k*  aei  ibbshi  > tjibf  Kiou  w may  ml  Xtte'i  hemi,  Ovid's  Met. 
b.  ir.)  ; tad,  aSaer  At  vwjmer.  jnnit  <i  mer-r  as  At  n« a of  AOa,  (Ac  omwift  of 
Mauritania. 

Alloa.]  Them  araet  Sara;  ita  aaun  iw  aa  reams  s»  W upsw  Lis  guard  against  a 
wa  of  jtjietr.  • ■ lair  ass  tat  '0S  if  atyaVr  : w »*?  IssatAni  b bit  tahsmaaity 
by  tbs  safht  mi  t fee  me  if  Mrastm.  a e«ar>  m apcmSag  owe.  tape*  WViiiaf  at.  W 
»u  trassoro-Mi  sat  xtt  araasa  Afrits  stars  beats  let  uz«.  (Sat  iitrsb.) 
On  Itanag  Attv  Peas  etrti  assy  At  giioex  c|«  tc«  the  prica  at  the 
Heaperide*.  (Sts  Hcaa-ifr*. 

Andreatedm.]  T raw  Mic-^na  is  saw:  mi*  Ecspa.  abet  it  ntarnrd  A s\ir.v»eda 
(the  daughter  of  Ctiiirs.  tat  tisf  of  tat  r.cay  i cm  th*  yaws  of  a k*.k*sm.  (Set 
Hesicoe,  tads  Ltaatfoa.  i Sub  was  ot  psubiam  a which  she  had  bets  exposed 
by  Septate,  in  coattawao  of  the  cntasce  aaf  nain  <f  her  mother.  Cmiope,  in 
boasting  that  At  nurpajaaid  Juno  aai  tit  Seniii  in  bruit.  Hn  intivewditv  «u 
rewarded  by  tie  harad  mi  tie  pesaccat : bet  use  befiga  be  had  here  compelled  to  sostai* 
another  conifer  won  her  Buie  Phiscss,  a*  wham  sis  had  besa  promised  la  marriage 
Perseus  the*  it  tamed  t*  Argon,  aien,  SBBzndfd  of  tbs  coodnct  formerly  exer- 

cised towards  has  by  Acrimsa,  be  restored  bin  to  tie  threw,  from  which  Ptvxtus  (set 
Port  us)  had  baaabed  Ha  grandfather.  aei  pet  the  warper  to  death.  He  had,  boaster, 
the  Bisfietae  what  pern  lit,  in  tbe  inenl  pa»  which  were  celebrated  ia  besoar  of 
Polydectes,  to  realise  tbs  fesrataaea  of  tbs  oracle  against  A crisis*,  by  kilting  hist  accr- 
dentally  with  a qae it-  That  catastrophe  so  adtetrd  Perseus,  that  be  transferred  the  seat 
of  his  kingdom  from  Argos  to  Mtcesr.  It  is  t£raei  by  scene,  that  he  also,  though 
unwillingly , caused  tbe  death  of  his  benefactor,  Polydectes,  by  the  sodden  exhibition  of 
the  terrific  Gorgon's  bead.  Perse  ns  fell  a rictus  to  the  revenge  of  Uegapeothe*.  the 
son  of  Che  morderrd  Prates  , and,  after  death,  be  was,  with  his  queen  Andromeda,  and  her 
parents,  Cepbess  cl  Cassiope,  placed  among  the  constellations. 

Tbe  origin  of  Perseus,  ooe  of  the  most  ancient  heroes  in  the  mythology  of  Greece,  is 
variously  ascribed  to  Egypt,  to  Persia,  to  Assyria,  and  to  Greece.  He  was  soobippri 
as  the  sun  (Perseus  being  a title  of  that  luminary)  at  Memphis ; was  the  same  as  the 
Mithras  (see  Mithras,  under  the  names  of  Apollo)  of  the  Per* cans  ; married  Asbtaroth,  or 
Anteria,  the  daughter  of  tbe  Assyrian  Belus ; and  was  considered  in  Greece  ho  be  the 
ancestor  of  the  Dorians  and  Henciid*.  He  built  M veer. a*  and  Tirytu  in  Greece,  and 
Tarsos,  in  Olkas  : planted  the  peach-tree  at  Memphis  ; and,  from  baring  been  thrown 
in  his  childhood,  as  some  affirm,  on  the  coast  of  Daunia,  may  be  said  to  hare  been  the 
great  progenitor  of  the  people  inhibiting  Gracia  Magna. 

[See  story  of  Perseus  and  two  following,  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  ir.,  and  first  story  of  book 
and  tbe  fable  also  of  Perseus,  explained  by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  Folder  of  lie  Ancienta.] 

Perseus  was  called  Abaxtisdes,  from  his  ancestor  Aboa,  king  of  Argos;  Arm- 
sioxiade s,  from  bis  grandfather  Acrisius ; Aurigexs,  from  the  shower  of  gold  under 
which  semblance  Jupiter  visited  bis  mother  Danae  ; and  Danaeii-s  Hero,  from  his 
mother. 

365. — Either  Theban  dame.]  Sctnele  and  Alcmena. 

iVemr/e.]  She  wai  the  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Hermione.  Juno  being  jealous  of  the 
affection  which  Jupiter  entertained  for  her,  assumed  the  form  of  an  old  attendant,  nsmed 
Beroe;  and,  in  her  likeness,  repaired  to  her  rival,  whom  she  persuaded  to  extort  from 
Jopiter  a solemn  oath  that  he  would  appear  to  her  in  all  bis  celestial  glory.  The  god, 
though  be  foresaw  the  consequences  of  her  rash  demand,  was  nevertheless  obliged  to 
comply  with  it : hia  splendour  was  too  great  for  a mortal  to  endure  ; and  Semele  perished 
in  the  flames  which  hia  lightnings  had  kindled.  Her  son  Bacchus  was,  however,  preserved, 
and  remained  for  two  months  concealed  in  the  thigh  of  Jupiter.  (See  Bacchus.)  After 
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bar  death,  Semele  wu  received  into  heaven  under  the  name  of  Thtosi  ; though,  ac- 
cording to  other  writers,  not  until  abe  had  been  rescued  by  her  son  from  tire  infernal 
regions ; a spot  near  Lerna,  in  Argolis,  being  pointed  out  as  the  aperture  through  which 
Bacchus  and  bis  mother  ascended  from  the  realms  of  Pluto.  Semele  received  divine 
honours  ; but  no  temple  was  erected  to  her ; and  her  statue  at  Thebes  was  placed  in  the 
fane  of  Ceres.  (See  Isis,  under  the  Dames  of  Ceres.)  She  was  particularly  worshipped 
at  LSrasia*,  in  Laconia,  owing  to  a tradition  preserved  there,  that  she  and  her  child  being 
inclosed  by  Cadmus  in  a coffin,  and  committed  to  tire  mercy  of  the  waves,  were  thrown 
on  the  Spartan  coast ; and  that  Semele  had  been  interred  with  great  magnificence  at  this 
place.  (See  birth  of  Bacchus,  Ovid’s  Met.b.  iii.) 

BEROii,  BERITH,  or  BERYTUS.]  The  nurse  of  Srmelc  is  described  as  a nymph 
of  the  Ocean  ; lire  source  of  justice,  w hence  ail  laws  were  derived ; as  coeval  with  the 
world  ; and  as  having  been,  under  the  character  of  Paphia,  Hbea,  and  Cvbrle,  the 
symbol  called  Orton  Ty  plum  is  (the  mundane  egg),  under  wlricli  the  ancient  mylhologisti 
particularly  represented  the  ark  ; her  names  as  the  genius  of  the  ark,  which  presided  over 
the  birth  of  mankind,  being  Lucina,  Diana.  Juno,  and  Ilithyia. 

307. — Phantix'  daughter .]  EUROPA.  Homer  describes  her  as  the  daughter  of 
Phoenix  ; whereas,  according  to  others,  she  was  the  sister  of  that  prince,  and  daughter  of 
Agenor,  king  of  Phienicia.  She  is  described  as  having  been  to  remarkable  for  her 
beauty,  that  Jupiter  became  enamoured  of  ber  while  she  was  amusing  herself  with  her 
female  companions  on  the  sea-shore  ; that  he  carried  her  off  under  the  assumed  form  of 
a bull  (aee  Ovid's  Met.  b.  ii.,  and  Horace,  b.  iii.  Ode  27.)  ; and  that  be  bore  her  over  the 
sea  on  his  back  to  the  island  of  Crete.  This  fable  is  thus  explained : some  Cretin 
merchants,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  beauty  of  Europa,  in  the  course  of 
their  commercial  transactions  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  conveyed  her  away  to  the  court 
of  tbeir  king  A storms ; and,  as  the  figure  on  the  prow  of  their  vessel  was  that  of  a bull,  it 
was  reported  that  Jupiter  (by  some  confounded  with  Astenus)  had  transformed  himself 
into  that  animal  to  seduce  the  princess  from  her  home. 

Mythologists  again  assert  that,  as  in  early  times  colonies  assumed  the  name  of  the 
deity  whom  they  worshipped,  or  that  of  the  inaignia  or  hieroglyphic  under  which  then 
country  was  symbolised,  so  every  depredation  made  by  such  people  was  placed  to  the 
account  of  the  deity  under  the  same  device  ; and  hence  it  was  said  that  when  tbe  Egyptians, 
Canaanites,  Tyrians,  &c.  landed,  and  carried  olf  such  and  such  persons,  the  act  wu 
perpetrated  by  Jupiter,  in  the  shape  of  an  eagle,  a swan,  or  a hull ; the  eagle,  lot 
instance,  standing  for  Egypt,  the  swan  for  Canaan,  the  bull  for  the  city  of  Tyre,  He. 

Diodorus  affirms  that  it  was  a Cretan  captain  of  the  name  of  Taurus  by  whom 
she  was  carried  off ; that  he  was  the  father  of  her  three  sons,  Minos,  Satpedor. 
and  Rhadamanthua ; and  that  Asterius,  having  subsequently  married  her,  tmd  being 
childless,  adopted  the  sons  of  Taurus.  (For  the  discrepancies  respecting  the  identity  of 
Asterius  and  Jupiter,  see  Crete.)  Agenor,  on  hearing  of  her  departure  from  Phoenicia, 
despatched  his  sons  in  search  of  her,  with  injunctions  not  to  return  till  she  was  found. 
(See  story  of  Cadmus,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  iii.)  It  is  supposed  that  her  name,  which  sigoiSw 
whiteness,  was  assigned  to  the  quarter  of  the  globe  so  called  in  consequence  of  the 
fairness  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  modems  represent  the  country  Europe  as  a female  magnificently  attired ; bn 
variegated  gown  designates  the  diversity  of  her  riches ; her  splendid  crown  is  emhleaa- 
tical  of  the  distinction  which  the  Romans  conferred  on  that  part  of  the  globe  ; the  two 
cornucopia  on  which  she  sits  denote  her  great  fertility  ; a temple  and  a sceptre,  the  esc 
a symbol  of  religion,  and  the  other  of  government,  are  in  her  hands,  while  she  is  rut- 
rounded  by  a horse,  arms,  trophies,  diadems,  books,  globes,  compasses,  instrument*  of 
music,  &c.  &c.  She  is  also  represented  as  a Pallas  with  a helmet,  bolding  in  one  hand 
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a sceptre,  and  in  the  other  a cornucopia.  By  the  Cretans  she  was  called  Ellotis,  and 
worshipped  as  at  divinity  after  death. 

Phcrnix,  sou  of  Agenar.]  This  prince,  when  unsuccessful  in  bis  pursuit  of  Europa, 
establish ed  himself  in  the  country  watered  by  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  from  him  derived  the  name  of  Phoenicia  ; and  also  colonised  Jlithynia. 

368.]  RHADAMANTHUS.  (See  the  preceding  line  for  the  discrepancies  respecting 
bin  birth.)  He  reigned  over  the  Cyclades  and  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  ; and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  justice  and  wisdom  with  which  he  governed  on  earth,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  judges  of  hell.  (See  Tartarean  gods.)  He  had  such  a reputation  for  equity 
among  the  ancient*,  that  it  became  proverbial  with  them  to  term  an  equitable  sentence 
**  a judgment  of  Rhadamantlius.”  This  prince  married  Alcmena,  the  mother  of  Her- 
cules, after  the  death  of  her  husband  Amphitryon.  He  is  generally  represented  holding 
a sceptre,  and  sitting  on  a throne  at  the  entrance  of  the  Elj  sian  fields.  (Sec  Od.  iv. 
706.,  Aiu.  vi.  764.) 

373. — Goddess  with  the  charming  eyes .]  Juno. 

394.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv.  697. 

397.  — V wfcl.]  This  flower  was  sacred  to  Vesta. 

398.  — Lotos.']  This  flower  is  sacred  to  Venus,  Apollo,  Mercury,  and  Harpocrates. 
(See  Lotos,  Od.  ir.  106.) 

399.  — Hyacinth.]  This  flower  is  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  was  so  called  after  Jlyacin- 
thus , the  son  of  Amyclas  and  Diomede  ; of  Pierus  and  Clio  ; or  of  CEbalus.  He  was 
the  favourite  companion  of  Apollo,  who,  having  undertaken  the  care  of  his  education,  so 
excited  the  jealousy  of  Zephyr  and  Boreas,  by  whom  he  was  also  much  beloved,  that,  to 
avenge  the  preference  manifested  by  Hyacinth  us  towards  bis  preceptor,  they  wafted  a 
quoit,  which  AjkjIIo  bad  thrown  while  playing  with  his  pupil,  on  the  bead  of  the 
unfortunate  youth,  and  thus  instantly  occasioned  his  death.  Apollo  endeavoured  to 
restore  him  to  life  ; but,  finding  all  bis  efforts  ineffectual,  he  changed  him  into  the  flower 
which  was  thence  called  hyacinth , and  gave  him  a place  among  the  constellations  of 
heaven. 

Hyacinthes  was  called  CEbalid.v,  from  CEbalus, 

[See  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  x.] 

400.  — Croeit*.]  This  flower  is  emblematical  of  tenderness  and  innocence.  Crocus,  in 
fable,  was  the  husband  of  the  nymph  Smilax  : they  were,  according  to  some  accounts, 
remarkable  for  their  fondness,  and  were  metamorphosed  by  the  gods  (**  Crocus  and 
Smilax  turn’d  to  flowers,"  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  iv.)  into  flowers.  According  to  another  fable, 
the  affection  of  Smilax  was  rejected  by  Crocus;  and  they  were  metamurphosed,  the 
latter  Into  the  saffron  plant,  and  the  former  into  the  yew  tree. 

404. — Ambrosia.]  Divine  fragrance.  (See  Ambrosia,  II.  i.  773.) 

447. — Earth-shaking  power.]  Neptune. 

449. — Troy’s  great  defendtr.]  Hector. 

459.]  WINDS.  These  poetical  deities  were  the  sons  of  Cmlus  and  Terra;  of  A#» 
tnrus  and  Heribtra  ; or,  according  to  Hesiod,  of  the  giants  Typhoon*,  Astra* us,  and 
1 ersaus  ; the  winds  Notus,  Boreas,  and  Zephyrus  (whom  he  terms  the  children  of  the 
gods),  excepted.  Homer  and  Virgil  concur  in  placing  the  abode  of  the  Winds  in  the 
£olian  isles,  under  the  authority  of  king  Aeolus  (see  /Eolus,  Od.  x.  40.),  who  keeps 
them  bound  within  his  caverns.  The  destructive  power  of  the  winds  naturally  occa- 
sioned them  to  he  deified  in  the  dark  ages  of  superstition.  Their  worship,  which  origi- 
nated in  Egypt  and  Persia  (birds,  as  for  instance,  the  hawk,  of  the  Etesian  winds,  beiug 
their  symbol  in  the  former  country),  soon  passed  over  into  Greece.  ITie  instances  in 
which  they  are  invoked,  are  numerous  among  poets.  Achilles  (II.  xxiii.  239.)  suppli- 
cates the  VVinda  to  fan  the  flame  of  PatrocluV  funeral  pyre  ; and  Anchises  (Ain.  iii.  691.) 
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addresses  himself  to  tha  gods  presiding  over  winds.  Whan  the  formidable  Persian  Beet 
waa  approaching  the  Grecian  shores,  under  Xerxes,  the  Greeks,  by  the  express  command 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  put  up  their  prayer*  to  these  deities,  beseeching  them  to  disperse 
and  wreck  the  vessels  of  the  invaders.  Xenophon,  in  his  account  of  Cyrus’  expedition, 
represents  that  prince  as  prevailing  on  the  North  Wind  to  remit  its  violence  by  the 
solemnity  of  a sacrifice. 

The  Lacedemonians  immolated  a horse  (an  emblem  of  flcctncss)  to  the  Winds,  on 
Mount  Taygetus.  Pnusanias  informs  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Megalopolis  adored  the 
North  Wind  with  peculiar  solemnity  ; and  that,  on  an  altar  consecrated  to  the  Winds,  si 
the  foot  of  a mountain  near  Asopus,  a priest,  on  a particular  night  of  the  year,  offered 
sacrifice  ; and,  after  marking  out  four  trenches,  performed  some  mysterious  ceremonies, 
chanting  magic  verses,  of  which  Medea  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  source.  At 
Athens,  *n  octagon  tower  (on  every  side  of  which  were  carved  tiro  figure  and  name  of  s 
wind,  according  to  the  quarter  from  which  it  blew)  was  erected  by  Andronictu  Cyr- 
rhestes  ; viz. 

Boreas  (the  Aqniio,  or  Septcntrio  of  the  Latins),  the  North  Wind.  (See  Boreas.) 

Notus  (the  Auster  of  the  Latins),  the  South.  (See  Auster.) 

Afueliotis  (the  Subsolanus  of  the  Latins),  the  Bast. 

Zephyrus  (tiie  Favonius  of  tbo  Latins),  the  West.  (See  Zephyrus.) 

Cs.cias  (also  so  called  by  the  Latins),  the  North-East. 

Skiron,  or  Cavrcs  (the  Corus  of  die  Latins),  the  North-West. 

Eurus  (the  Vulturous  of  the  Latins),  the  South-East. 

Libs  (the  Africus  of  the  Latins),  the  South-West. 

The  worship  of  the  Winds  Beenis  to  have  been  very  general  also  throughout  Italy,  ti 
we  may  infer  from  the  numerous  altars  there  erected  to  their  honour.  Ovid  speaks  of  the 
temple  which  Scipio  built  in  honour  of  the  Tempests ; Seneca,  of  one  raised  by  Augustus 
among  the  Gauls  to  the  wind  Cyrcius. 

The  Winds  are  generally  depicted  by  the  poets  as  turbulent  and  restless  deities,  tad 
are  represented  a*  youths,  winged  ; sometimes  holding  an  inverted  urn,  from  which  water 
is  flowing.  Of  the  Winds  not  referred  to  under  this  article.  Libs,  or  Africus,  is  depicted 
with  black  wings,  and  a melancholy  countenance  ; Skiron,  or  Caurus,  is  driving  clouds  of 
snow  before  iiim  ; and  Apheliotes,  or  Subsolanus,  is  carrying  fruit. 

[See  beautiful  description  of  the  Winds,  Georgic  i.  489,  &c.] 

459. — JEolian  kail.]  The  cave  of  Aeolus.  (See  -'Folia.) 

482. — Plant  qf  Jme.]  The  oak.  This  tree  has  long  been  known  by  the  title  o( 
monarch  of  the  tcoodt,  and  was  hold  in  such  profound  veneration  by  the  ancients,  but 
more  especially  by  the  Gauls,  that  they  worshipped  Jupiter  under  the  figure  of  a loftj 
oak.  (See  Europe,  and  Mistletoe.) 

504. — Groaning  Ami.]  Hector. 


508.]  XANTHUS.  A river  of  Troas,  the  same  as  the  Scamander.  (See  Scamander.) 


518. ]  jENOPS. 
619.]  SATNIUS. 

519. ]  NEIS. 


/F-nops,  the  fattier  of  Satniua,  was  a shepherd  beloved  by  ths 
nymph  Neis.  Satnius  is  here  killed  by  Oilcan  Ajar. 


530. — Race  of  Panthus.]  Polydamas. 


560.]  PROMACHUS.  A Boeotian,  killed  by  Acamas,  the  son  of  Antenor  (II.  xir. 
501.) 


567. — Brother."]  Archilochus,  the  brother  of  Acamas, 


573.]  1LIONEUS.  ) A brave  Trojan,  the  son  of  Phorbas  ; is  here  killed  by  PeDelius. 
576.]  PHORBAS.  ) Phorbas  is  represented  as  always  fighting  under  the  protection 
of  Mercury,  by  whose  counsels  he  had  amassed  great  riches. 

000.]  HYRT1US.  The  leader  of  the  Mysian  ttain ; here  killed  by  Ajax  the  Great- 
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607. ] MERMER,  or  MKRMERUS.  A Trojan,  here  killed  by  AntQocbus. 
6O8.3  MORYS.  Son  of  Ilippotion,  hero  killed  by  Morion. 

60S.]  UIPPOTION.  One  of  the  allies  of  Priam,  here  also  killed  by  Merion. 


609.3  PERIPH^TES.  > 

609.3  PROTIIOON.  S J ’ 


here  killed  by  Tcucer. 


612-3  HYPERENOR.  A Trojan  prieat,  the  son  of  Panthus  (see  Panthus,  11.  iii. 


105.),  and  brother  of  Polydamas  and  Euphurbus.  He  is  here  killed  by  Menclaus. 


Cl-  Mm. 
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f.O. — Cod  that  beam  the  silcer  fair.]  Apollo. 

96.]  THEMIS,  or  FAS.  The  most  ancient  of  the  divinities  of  paganism  ; daughter  of 
Cuius  anil  Terra  ; wife  of  Jupiter  ; and  mother  of  Justice,  Law,  and  Peace  ; of  the 
Hours,  Seasons,  and  Fates.  She  was  remarkable  for  her  prudence  and  justice  ; and,  is 
homage  to  her  invariable  exercise  of  the  latter,  the  name  and  attributes  of  Astrtea  (the 
goddess  of  justice)  were  applied  to  her.  According  to  Diodorus,  she  was  the  institute 
of  religious  rites  and  sacrifices,  and  of  whatever  contributed  to  the  order  and  welfare  of 
mankind.  Themis  reigned  in  Thessaly,  and  had  a temple  and  oracle  on  Moont  Par- 
nassus  (see  prophecy  of  Themis  and  debate  of  the  gods,  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  ix.),  and  s 
temple  in  the  citadel  of  Athens.  She  is  sometimes  called  Ichxes,  from  a word  signi- 
fying track,  as  illustrative  of  justice  invariably  pursuing  the  track  of  tlic  guilty.  The 
number  six  was  sacred  to  Themis. 

JUSTICE.]  An  allegorical  divinity,  daughter  of  Jupiter  (to  whoso  councils  she  vu 
admitted),  and  of  Themis.  She  was  anciently  represented  by  a headless  statue : her 
usual  attributes  were  a sword  and  scales,  ot  an  axe  surrounded  with  rods,  the  emblem  of 
magisterial  authority  among  the  Homans.  Euripides  describes  her  holding  a club,  and 
some  other  writers,  an  eye  in  her  hand.  Sometimes  she  beers  a sceptre  terminating  in  a 
band  ; and  sometimes  her  eyes  arc  covered  with  a bandage,  signifying  that  strict  impar- 
tiality should  characterise  a judge.  On  the  medals  of  Adrian  and  Antoninus  slie  is 
Beated,  with  different  weights  beside  her,  and  holding  a sceptre  and  a patera,  to  indicate 
her  divine  urigin.  For  the  same  reason  Lebrun  has  represented  her  with  a star  on  her 
head.  In  a painting  of  Raphael's,  in  the  Vatican,  Justice  is  depicted  as  a venerable  old 
woman,  seated  among  the  clouds  (her  head  adorned  with  a diadem  of  pearls),  and 
looking  towards  the  earth,  as  if  inculcating  to  mortals  obedience  to  the  laws  ; her  mantle 
is  green,  and  her  robe  of  a violet  colour ; four  little  children  stand  near  her,  two  of  whom 
bear  a scroll  with  this  inscription,  Jus  suum  cnique  tribuens  (rendering  to  all  their 
due).  To  these  attributes  Gravclot  has  added  a sun  on  her  breast  (signifying  purity  of 
conscience)  ; books  of  legal  institutes,  showing  what  a magistrate  ought  to  study  ; and  a 
throne  and  regal  crown,  expressive  of  the  share  she  claims  in  the  sovereign  power.  The 
ancients  sometimes  represented  Justice  triumphing  over  oppression,  under  the  figure  of  a 
hippopotamus  vanquished  by  a stork ; the  hippopotamus  being  among  the  Egyptians  the 
symbol  of  violence. 

LAW.]  An  allegorical  divinity,  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  She 
appears  as  a majestic  female  with  a diadem  on  her  head,  and  a sceptre  in  her  hand, 
denoting  her  empire  over  society  ; at  her  feet  lies  a book,  in  which  this  sentence  is 
written,  In  legibus  Was  (safety  in  the  laws).  Gravclot  represents  her  holding  a yoke 
enwreathed  with  flowers,  and  a cornucopia  ; while  a child  sleeps  tranquilly  beside  tier  i 
emblematical  of  the  plenty  and  security  which  flow  from  the  administration  of  just  laws. 

PEACE,  or  PAX.]  Was  an  allegorical  divinity,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Themis. 
The  Athenians  raised  statues  and  altars  in  her  honour , hut  she  was  still  more  reverenced 
at  Rome,  the  largest  and  most  splendid  temple  of  that  city  being  dedicated  to  this  god- 
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iless  in  the  Via  Sacra.  In  this  edifice,  which  was  begun  by  Agrippina, anil  completed  by 
Vespasian,  werr  deposited  the  spoils  brought  by  Titus  from  Jerusalem  : here  also  assem- 
bled those  who  held  disputations  on  the  fine  arts : hither  the  lick  likewise  repaired, 
accompanied  by  their  friends,  to  offer  up  rows  for  their  rccorery.  The  temple  of  Peace 
was  therefore  not  unfrcquently  a scene  of  confusion,  from  the  disturbances  occasioned  by 
the  crowds  that  resorted  thither. 

This  divinity  is  represented  with  a mild  aspect,  bolding  in  one  hand  a cornucopia,  and 
in  the  other  an  olive  branch  ; sometimes  with  a caduceus,  a reversed  torch,  or  ears  of 
com,  and  an  infant  Plutus  in  her  lap.  On  a medal  of  Augustus  she  bears  in  one  hsnd 
an  olire  branch,  and  in  tho  oilier  a lighted  torch,  with  which  she  is  setting  fire  to  a trophy 
of  arms:  on  another  of  Galba  she  appears  seated  on  a throne,  holding  an  olive  branch  in 
her  right  hand,  and  resting  her  left  on  a club,  which  (like  Hercules)  she  has  been  using 
to  chastise  the  violent : on  a coin  of  Vespasian  she  is  surrounded  by  olive  trees ; and 
her  attributes  are  a caduceus,  a cornucopia,  and  a bunch  of  com:  on  one  of  Titus  sir* 
appears  as  Pallas,  having  in  one  hand  a palm  branch,  with  which  she  rewards  the  vir- 
tuous, and  in  the  other  an  axe,  to  terrify  the  guilty  : on  a medal  of  Claudius  she  is  lean- 
ing on  a caduceus,  encompassed  with  a formidable  serpent,  and  covering  her  eyes  with 
her  hand,  as  if  to  avoid  the  sight  of  the  animal : and  on  a bass-relief  in  the  town  of 
Albano  she  is  represented  as  a woman  holding  n caduceus.  Sometimes  she  was  depicted 
with  large  wings  like  those  of  Victory  ; when  designating  a peace  obtained  by  valour, 
with  a lance  or  a club  in  her  hand.  No  bloody  sacrifices  were  offered  on  the  altars  of  this 


divinity. 

The  number  ten  was  sacred  to  Peace. 

177.  — Queen  of  air.]  Juno. 

210.  — Three  brother  deities.]  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto. 

211. ]  RHEA.  (See  Earth,  Jove,  Saturn.) 

215. — t Ethereal  Jure.]  Jupiter,  in  opposition  to  Pluto, 

218.  J OLYMPUS.  In  this  line  a distinction  is  made  between  Olympus  and  Heaven. 

221. — Younger  brothers  of  the  po/e.]  Gods  of  inferior  rank. 

247 . — Source  of  light .]  A polio. 

252.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv.  092. 

251.]  SATURN,  or  CHRONOS,  who,  with  the  rebel  Titans,  was  placed,  according  to 
some  mytlrologirrts,  in  Tartarus, 

258. — My  sou.]  Apollo. 

261. — The  godhead.]  Jupiter. 

325. — Stygian  shades.]  As  if  from  tire  dead ; in  allusion  to  the  apparently  mortal 
wound  which  he  Irad  received  from  Ajax. 

219. ]  Apollo  is  here  ceil'd  in  clouds,  not  for  the  pur] rose  of  concealing  himself,  but  to 
excite  greater  horror  among  the  Greeks. 

250. — Shield.]  This  enormous  shield  is  not  the  icgiB  covered  with  the  skin  of  the 
goit  Amaltluca,  but  one  formed  by  Vulcan  (see  this  passage,  and  A'.n.  viii.  575.);  a dis- 
tinction the  more  necessary  to  be  observed,  as  Jupiter  ii  sometimes  represented  (sec  Ain. 
viii.  165.)  using  the  slrield  which  he  had  transferred  to  the  peculiar  service  of  Minerva 
(II.  v.  009.) 

176.]  IASUS.  I A leader  of  the  Athenians  ; son  of  Plrelus  or  Spbelus,  son  of  Bu. 

377.]  PHELUS.  ) colus.  He  is  here  killed  by  iEneas. 

178. ]  OILEUS.  Father  of  Ajax  the  Less. 

381. ]  PHYLACE.  There  are  three  towns  of  this  name,  one  tn  Thessaly,  ouc  in  Epi- 
rus, and  one  in  Arcadia.  It  dooB  not  appear  to  which  Homer  here  refers. 

382.  — Angry  irife.]  Erin|>e,  the  wife  of  Oileus. 
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384.]  MECYSTES,  MBCISTEUS,  or  MECI8THEUS.  (See  Mecutheu.,  II.  HI- 
399.) 

386.]  DEIOOHUS.  A Greek  (mentioned  in  this  line  only),  here  killed  by  Paris. 

388.]  KCHIU8.  A Greek,  here  killed  by  Polite* ; not  Echius  the  father  of  Merie - 
them. 

488. — Son  of  Cfytias.]  Caletor ; a Trojan  prince,  the  grandson  of  Laomedon.  killed 
by  Ajax  Telamon  (line  490.) 

490.]  TELAMON.  Ajax  Telamon. 

601.]  LYCOPHRON.  A native  of  Cythera,  son  of  Mastor.  A faithful  friend  of 
Ajax  Telamon,  and  here  killed  by  Hector. 

511. — Oar  /riend.J  Lycophron. 

522.]  CLYTUS.  ) A son  of  Pisenor,  killed  by  Tencer  (II.  x*.  527.)  He  was  the 

522.]  PISENOR.  J charioteer  of  Polydamaa,  and  ia  not  mentioned  in  any  oilier  pas- 
sage. 

533.]  ASTYNOUS.  The  charioteer  of  Polydamaa  after  tho  death  of  Clytua. 

509.-HU  great  brother.)  * Aj„  Telimon. 

608. — Their  leader .]  > 

611. ]  SCHEDIUS.  A Greek,  son  of  Perimedes  ; one  of  the  Phocian  generala,  here 
killed  by  Hector.  The  other  Phocian  leader  of  this  name  was  the  eon  of  Iphitus.  (Sre 
Schediua,  II.  ii.  621.) 

612. ]  I-AODAMAS.  One  of  the  sons  of  Antenor,  here  killed  by  A jax. 

614.]  OTUS.  An  ADpeian  leader,  a native  of  Cyllene,  a sea-port  of  Elis,  here  killed 
by  Polydamaa. 

618. ]  PANTHUS.  The  priest  of  Apollo  (mentioned  II,  iii.  195.);  and  hence,  tbe 
god  is  interested  in  preserving  the  son  (Polydamaa)  of  his  minister. 

619. ]  CRAESMUS.  An  obscure  Trojan,  here  killed  by  Meges. 

622.]  DOLOP8.  A Trojan,  son  of  Lampus,  and  grandson  of  king  Laomedon,  killed 
by  Menelaus  (II.  xv.  638.) 

027.]  SELLE.  (See  Selle,  II.  ii.  798.) 

628.]  EUPHETES.  A king  of  Ephyra,  on  tlie  hanks  of  tire  Setleis,  in  Thesprotia. 
Phyleus,  when  banished  by  his  father  Augeas  (sec  Phyleus,  I),  ii.  762.),  hasing  taken 
refuge  in  Dulichium,  might  easily  have  passrd  over  into  Thesprotia. 

645.]  MELANIPPUS.  A son  of  Hicetaon  (see  Hicetaon,  II.  iii.  195.),  nepbetr  of 
Priam,  who  (according  to  the  custom  of  those  times)  superintended  his  herds  at  Percete 
on  the  Hellespont.  He  wss  killed  by  Antilocbus  (line  692.) 

748.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  jf. in.  vii.  809. 

770. — Mycenian  Periphes,  or  Periphetet.]  Here  denominated  A/yceniaa,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  father  Copreus  having  been  the  herald  of  Euristheus,  the  king  of  A/yceiur. 
He  was  killed  by  Hector  (II.  xv.  781.) 

773.]  COPREUS.  Father  of  Periphetes.  He  was  a native  of  Elis,  and  originally 
the  herald  of  Pelops,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  the  court  of  that  prince  in  consequence 
of  a murder  which  he  committed.  He  took  refuge  in  Mycenae,  where  he  was  |«tri5ed 
from  his  guilt  by  Euristhena,  and  appointed  the  herald  of  that  monarch.  According  to 
Homer,  he  seems  to  liave  disgraced  himself  by  the  manner  ia  which  he  conveyed  to  Her- 
cules the  orders  of  his  tyrannical  sovereign. 

Tbe  office  of  expiation,  of  which  the  rites  depended  on  the  nature  of  the  crime  to  be 
expiated,  was  a part  of  the  religious  worship  of  the  ancients,  and  wav  generally  performed 
by  the  king  or  the  person  of  highest  rank  in  the  country. 
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20.]  MENCETIUS.  King  of  Opus,  in  Locris ; non  of  Iapetus  and  Clymene  (see 
Iapetus,  II.  viii.  699.),  or  of  Actor  and  Angina;  fattier  of  Patroclua;  and  husband,  ac- 
cording to  some,  of  Stlienele,  daughter  of  Acastus,  or  according  to  others,  of  Polymela, 
daughter  of  Pbylas,  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Mercury.  Mencetius  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. . 

Aettr-I  The  birth  of  this  prince  is,  by  some,  placed  in  Locris ; by  others,  in  Thes- 
saly. As  a Thessalian,  he  is  said  to  be  son  of  Myrmidon  and  Pisidia,  daughter  of  A'.olus, 
and  husband  of  /Egina,  daughter  of  the  A sop  us  ; and  to  have  conceded  his  kingdom  (on 
account  of  the  rebellion  of  bis  sons)  to  Pcleus  (see  Peleus),  with  his  daughter  Polymela, 
more  commonly  know  n under  the  name  of  Thetis. 

76. — Black-eyed  maid.]  Briseis. 

87.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Par.  Lost,  b.  vi,  710. 

130.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  /l',n.  is.  10»8. 

182.]  XANTHUS.  l Horses  of  Achilles,  which  his  father  Pcleus  had  received  from 

182. ]  BALIUS.  ) Neptune. 

183.  — Wind.]  Zephyr. 

184. ]  PODARGE.  One  of  the  Harpies,  mother  of  Xantbns  and  Balius.  The  fable 
relative  to  the  Harpies  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  consequently  much  confused.  The 
Harpies  seem  originally  to  have  been  a sort  of  meteor,  or  stormy  wind,  assuming  the  form 
of  goddesses ; and  hence,  together  with  Iris,  they  are  said  by  Hesiod  to  have  been  the 
children  of  Thaumas  and  Electra,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tetliys.  With  the  same 
allusion  to  wind,  Homer  marries  the  Harpy  Podarge  to  Zephyrus,  and  makes  her  the 
mother  of  Xanthnsand  Balius,  the  horses  of  Achilles ; and  persons,  whose  sudden  disap- 
pearance could  not  be  accounted  for,  were  said  indiscriminately,  to  have  been  carried  off 
by  the  Harpies  or  Winds.  In  later  poets  the  Harpiea  are  variously  represented  ; by 
some,  as  by  Virgil  (Ain.  ill.  279,  ice.),  they  are  introduced  as  the  avengers  of  unjust  and 
impious  deeds;  and  hence  they  aro  frequently  confounded  with  the  Furies,  although 
Homer  (Od.  xx.  92.)  makes  a clear  distinction  between  them.  Sometimes  the  Harpies 
are  described  as  the  Parc®  (Fates).  The  form  of  the  Harpies  is  variously  described. 
Homer  is  not  espress  on  this  point ; but,  in  designating  Podarge  as  the  mother  of  the 
horses  of  Achilles,  he  seems  to  give  to  her  the  shape  of  a horse  ; while  the  poets  in 
general  represent  them  as  winged  monsters,  with  the  face  of  a woman,  the  body  of  a vul- 
ture, and  feet  and  fingers  armed  with  sharp  claws.  They  are  described  as  “ unclean” 
and  disgusting,  and  polluting  whatever  they  touch.  As  to  their  number,  Hesiod  men- 
tions three,  Ocypete,  Aello,  and  Iris.  Virgil  speaks  of  them  as  numerous  (Alope  is  a 
name  mentioned),  under  the  guidance  of  Celscno,  the  daughter  of  Neptune  and  Terra,  to 
whom  he  ascribes  also  a prophetic  power,  in  predicting  to  /Eneas  his  subsequent  adven- 
tures. Jupiter  availed  himself  of  the  Harpies  to  punish  Phineus  (son  of  Agenor),  a king 
of  Salmydessus,  in  Thrace,  for  his  cruelty  in  having,  at  the  instigation  of  Idea,  the  daughter 
of  Dardanus,  king  of  Scythia,  deprived  of  sight  Plexippus  and  Pandion,  the  two  sons  of 
his  wife  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Boreas.  He  sent  them  to  this  prince,  who  had  been 
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struck  with  blindness  by  the  Rods,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him  in  a state  of  perpetual 
apprehension,  and  of  corrupting  tho  food  which  was  placed  before  him.  From  this  con. 
tinual  persecution  it  is  said  (Ain.  iii.  274 — 270.)  the  princes  Zethcs  and  Calais,  sons  of 
Boreas,  delivered  Phineus,  by  driving  away  the  Harpies,  and  confining  them  in  the  islands 
called  Strophades. 

180.]  FED  ASUS.  One  of  the  horses  of  Achilles,  which  had  fallen  to  his  share  after 
the  capture  of  Thebe.  He  was  killed  by  the  Lycian  Sarpedon  (II.  xvi.  572.)  “The  cha- 
riots in  Homer  are  drawn,  for  the  most  part,  by  two  horses  coupled  together;  that  of 
Achilles  had  no  more,  the  names  of  his  horses  being  only  Xanthus  and  Balius.  To  these 
two  they  sometimes  added  a third,  which  was  not  coupled  with  the  other  two,  hut  governed 
with  reins."  Potter. 

These  observations  explain  the  phrase  added  to  their  tide. 

194.J  See  imitation  of  this  passage.  Par.  Lost,  b.  x.  273. 

208. — Fire  choien  leaders.]  Mcncstheus,  Eudorus,  Pisander,  Phoenix,  and  Alrimednn. 

210.]  MENESTHEUS.  Son  of  the  Sperchins  (a  river  of  Thessaly)  and  Polydon, 
slaughter  of  Peleus  and  Antigone,  and  wife  of  Burns. 

212. ]  SPERCIIIUS.  A river  of  Thessaly,  rising  in  Mount  Outs,  and  falling  into  the 
JEgoan  sea,  in  the  bay  of  Malia.  It  was  sacred  to  Jupiter.  (See  Floods.) 

213.  — Mortal  mother.']  I’olydora. 

215. ]  BORUS.  Son  of  Perieres,  and  husband  of  Polydora. 

21 G.]  EUDORUS.  1 A son  of  Mercury  and  Polymela,  the  daughter  of  Phyla*,  king 

216. ]  POLYMELA.  $ of  the  Thesprotian  Epliyra.  Polymela  subsequently  marts J 
Echecleus,  the  son  of  Actor.  Some  make  her  the  wife  of  his  brother  Mencctius. 

218.]  CYLLENIUS.  Mercury. 

220. — High  cAamher.]  It  wss  the  custom  of  those  days  to  assign  the  uppermost  rooms 
to  the  women.  (See  also  Od.  xxii.  4GC.) 

224.]  ECHECLEUS.  (See  21 G,  above.) 

230.]  PISANDER.  A son  of  Mrcmalus,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  llie  The* 
salian  chiefs. 

232. — Emathian  line.]  i.  e.  “of  all  the  soldiers  of  Achilles,”  Emathian  being  here 
Used  for  Thessalian. 

235. — Laerce't  «ff’priug.]  Alcimedon.  (See  Alcimedon,  II.  xvii.  634.) 

283. — And  thus  the  god  im/dored.]  “Though  the  character  of  Achilles  everywhere 
shows  a mind  swayed  with  unbounded  passions,  and  entirely  regardless  of  all  human 
authority  and  law;  yet  he  preserves  a constant  respect  to  the  gods,  and  appears  as  xea- 
lous  in  the  sentiments  and  actions  of  piety  as  any  hero  of  the  Iliad,  who  indeed  are  all 
remarkable  tliis  way.  The  present  passage  is  an  exact  description  and  perfect  ritnal  of 
the  ceremonies  on  these  occasions.  Achilles,  though  an  urgent  affair  called  fur  his 
friend's  assistance,  yet  would  not  suffer  him  to  enter  the  fight  till,  in  a most  solemn 
manner,  he  had  recommended  him  to  the  protection  of  Jupiter  ; and  this  I think  a stronger 
proof  of  his  tenderness  and  affection  for  Patroclus,  than  either  the  grief  he  expressed  at  his 
death,  or  the  fury  he  showed  to  revenge  it.”  P. 

285. — Pelaagic  Dodonttan  Jo  re.]  The  propriety  of  these  spoliations  in  reference  to 
the  speaker  Achilles,  will  appear,  by  considering,  that  the  Myrmidons  were  a breach  of 
the  Pclasgi,  and  that  Dodoua  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a I’clasgic  tribe  out  of  Thes- 
saly. Achilles  thus  invokes  Jupiter  as  a domestic  divinity. 

288.]  SELLI.  The  Selli,  or  Helli,  were  a people  or  tribe  of  Pelaagic  race,  inhabiting 
Epirus,  in  that  district  in  which  were  also  the  Cirai'ci.  They  officiated  as  priests  of  love, 
in  the  temple  of  Dodona,  and  delivered  his  oracles  to  such  as  consulted  that  god.  In 
their  sacerdotal  character  they  appear,  fioin  this  passage  in  Homer,  to  have  affected  great 
sanctity,  by  uncouth  garb,  by  sleeping  on  the  ground,  by  bare. and  “ unwashed  feet,'  and 
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hy  oilier  austerities.  Some  writers  affirm  tliat,  before  tbe  time  of  the  Sells,  the  temple  of 
Dodona  was  consigner!  to  the  care  of  the  seven  daughters  of  Atlas.  (See  Dodona.)  The 
denominations  of  Holli  and  Selli  are  variously  derived  : the  term  Helli  or  Elli  is  supposed 
to  arise  from  Ellus  the  Thessalian,  from  whom  Ellopia,  a country  In  the  vicinity  of  Dodona, 
received  its  name  ; from  a Greek  word  eipressive  of  the  ftnt  and  marthet  near  the  temple 
of  Dodona  ; or  from  a person  of  the  name  of  HtUn$,  who  first  discovered  the  oracle.  The 
Selli  are  considered  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  town  Sells  in  Epirus  ; or  from  the 
river  termed  by  Homer  Sclleis.  These  etymologies  are  adduced  by  those  wlio  consider 
the  Helli  ami  Selli  to  be  distinct  people  ; but  whether  they  were  distinct,  or  called  indis- 
criminately by  either  name,  is  a question  undecided. 

306.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  ri'.n.  xi.  1165. 

354.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Par.  Lost,  b.  ii.  486. 

366.]  AREILYCUS,  A Trojan,  killed  by  Fatroclus  (11.  xvi.  370.) 

370.]  THOAS.  A Trojan,  killed  by  Menclaus  (II.  xvi.  371.) 

372.]  PHYLIDES.  A patronymic  of  Meges, 

372.J  AMFH1CLUS.  A Trojan,  killed  by  Meges  (11.  xvi.  373.) 

370. — Two  sons  qf  NcttarJ]  Antilochus  and  Tlnasynied. 

377 .  — llrothert  qf  the  Lycian  hand.']  Aty  ninius  and  Maris. 

378. ]  ATYMNIUS.  ) Sons  of  Amisodarus ; they  were  friends  of  Sarpcdon;  the 

380.]  MAK1S.  3 former  was  here  killed  by  Antilochus,  the  latter  by  Thrasy- 

med  (line  384.)  • 

389.]  AMISODARUS.  A king  of  Caria,  who  nourished  the  monster  Chimxra  as  the 
guardian  and  protector  of  his  territory.  “ Bellcrophon  married  his  daugliter.  The  an- 
cients guessed  from  this  passage  that  the  Cliimrera  was  not  a fiction,  aiuce  Homer  marks 
the  time  wherein  she  lived,  and  the  prince  with  whom  she  lived  ; they  thought  it  was 
some  beast  of  that  prince’s  herds,  who,  being  grown  furious  and  mad,  had  done  a great 
deal  of  mischief,  like  the  Calydonian  boar.  Eutlalhiut.’'  P. 

391.]  CLEOBULUS.  A Trojan,  here  killed  by  Oilcus. 

395.]  OILEUS.  Ajat  the  Less. 

401.]  LYCON.  A Trojan,  killed  by  Penelina  the  Boeotian  (11.  xvi.  406.) 

410.]  NEAMAS.  ) Trojans,  killed  by  Merion.  Noam  as,  in  the  original,  is  termed 

414.]  ERYMAS.  I Acamas;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  be  the  son  of  A sins,  or 
of  Antcnur;  perhaps  this  Acamas  (whom  Pope  terms  Ncaraas)  may  bo  a third  of  the 
same  name. 

484.]  PRONOUS. 

486.]  THESTOR. 

500.]  ERYALUS. 

506. ]  EPALTES. 

600.J  ECHIUS. 

507. ]  1PHEAS. 

507.]  EVIPPU8. 

507. ]  POLYMELUS. 

508. ]  AMPHOTERUS. 

508. ]  ERYMAS. 

509. ]  TLEPOLEMUS. 

509.]  PYRES. 

531. — My  godlike  son.]  Sarpcdon. 

540. — Goddcu  with  the  radiant  ryes.]  Juno. 

552. — Satire  land.]  Lycia.  There  seems  to  have  been  a tradition  that  Sarpcdon’s 
body  wa6  rescued  from  the  Greeks,  and  honourably  buried  in  Lycia.  ’ll) is  tradition 
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Homer  has  adorned  by  tbe  pleating  and  poetic  fiction,  that  Sleep  and  Death  were  enjoined 
by  Jo piter  to  transfer  the  body  of  tbe  hero  to  bit  native  Lycia. 

SS6.  See  this  line  imitated,  A2n.  vii.  6. 

500. — Shower  of  blood.]  “ At  to  showers  of  a bloody  colour,  many,  both  ancient  and 
modem  naturalists,  agree  in  asserting  the  reality  of  such  appearances,  though  they  account 
for  them  differently.  What  seems  the  most  probable,  is  that  of  Fromondus,  in  hit  Mete 
orology,  who  observed,  that  a shower  of  this  kind,  which  gave  great  cause  of  wonder,  wu 
nothing  bot  a quantity  of  very  small  rod  insects  beat  down  to  the  earth  by  a heavy  shove, 
whereby  the  ground  wat  spotted  in  several  places,  as  with  drops  of  blood.”  F. 

567.]  THRASYMED.  A Lycian  chief,  here  killed  by  Patroclus. 

570. — The  Lycian  leader.]  Sarpedon. 

573.]  PEDASUS.  (See  II.  xvi.  186.)  It  seems  that  Patroclus  had,  at  this  monies i, 
descended  from  his  chariot,  and  was  standing  by  the  side  of  this  burse,  when  the  tnkii 
received  the  mortal  wound  from  the  dart  of  Sarpedon. 

595. — King.]  Sarpedon.  He  was  king  of  Lycia. 

60S. — Leader  of  the  Lycian  band.]  Glaucus. 

636. — God  of  ev’ry  healing  art.]  Apollo. 

695. — Pernicious  night.]  “ Homer  calls  here  by  the  name  of  night,  the  whirlwinds  ol 
thick  dust  which  rise  from  beneath  the  feet  of  the  combatants,  and  which  hinder  thee 
from  knowing  one  another.”  P. 

699. ]  EPIGEUS.  -j  Epigeus,  a Thessalian  captain,  was  the  son  of  Agarleu. 

700.  — Agacleus'  son.]  > Having  slain  " a kinsman,”  whose  name  is  not  mentioned, 
700,]  BUDIUM.  J he  was  compelled  to  fly  from  Iris  native  city  B minus,  «ad 

took  refuge  in  the  court  of  Peleus.  He  attended  Achilles  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  is  ben 
killed  by  Hector.  Budiurn  or  Budeum,  was  a town  of  Phthiotis,  so  called  from  Budius, 
son  of  Argus,  a prince  of  Argolis. 

714.]  STENELAUS.  A Trojan,  here  killed  by  Patroclus. 

721. ]  BATHYCL/EUS.  A Greek,  son  of  Chalcon,  here  killed  by  the  Lycian  Glance. 

722. ]  CHALCON.  A native  of  Hellas,  a town  or  village  of  Thessaly.  Homer  re- 
presents hint  as  surpassing  all  the  Myrmidons  in  opulence- 

733.]  LAOGONUS.  A priest  of  Jupiter,  here  killed  by  Merion. 

746. — Skilled  in  dancing.]  “ This  stroke  of  raillery  upon  Meriones  is  founded  on  tbr 
custom  of  his  country.”  (See  IL  xiii.  797.) 

831. — Sleep  and  Death.]  “ It  is  the  notion  of  Eustathius,  that  by  this  interact!  of 
Sarpedon,  where  Sleep  and  Death  are  concerned,  Homer  seems  to  intimate  that  there 
nothing  else  but  an  empty  monument  of  that  hero  in  Lycia  : for  he  delivers  him  no!  a 
any  real  or  solid  persons,  but  to  certain  unsubstantial  phantoms  to  conduct  his  body  th- 
ther.  It  is  probable  also,  that  the  poet  intended  only  to  represent  tbe  Jeatb  of  thu 
favourite  son  of  Jupiter,  and  one  of  his  amiable  characters,  in  a gentle  and  agreeable 
view,  without  any  circumstances  of  dread  or  horror : intimating  by  this  fiction,  that  be 
was  delivered  out  of  all  tbe  tumults  and  miseries  of  life  by  two  imaginary  deities,  Sleep 
and  Death,  who  alone  can  give  mankind  ease  and  exemption  from  their  misfortunes  L 

851.]  ADRESTUS. 

851. ]  AUTONOUS. 

852. ]  ECHECLUS. 

852. ]  MEG  AS. 

853. ]  EPISTOR. 

853. ]  MELANIPPUS. 

854. ]  ELASUS. 

854. ]  MULIUS. 

855. ]  PYLARTES.  J 
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874. ]  ASIUS.  The  son  of  Dymas,  and  brother  of  Hecuba,  whose  form  Apollo  assumed 
when  urging  Hector  to  attack  Fatroclus.  Asius  was  a Phrygian  prince  who  reigned  oter 
the  district  watered  by  the  river  Sangar.  (See  Sangar.) 

875. ]  DYMAS.  A Phrygian  prince,  originally  of  Thrace,  father  of  Asius,  Hecuba, 
See.  (See  Phrygia,  Atreus,  Mygdon,  11.  iii.  2 15,  246,  247.) 

938. — So/.]  The  son. 

973.]  EUPHORBUS.  ATrojan,  sonof  Panthus, renowned  for  his  valour;  he  wounded 
Patroclos,  and  was  killed  by  Menclaus  (II.  x»ii.  50.)  Menelaus  was  prevented  by  Apollo 
from  stripping  tlte  dead  body  of  its  arms.  Pausanias  nevertheless  relates,  that  in  the 
temple  of  Juno,  at  Mycen®,  a votive  shield  was  shown,  said  to  be  that  of  Euphorbus, 
suspended  by  Menclaus.  Pythagoras,  who  maintained  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
affirmed,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  his  soul  had  animated  the  body  of  Euphorbus; 
and  adduced,  in  proof  of  his  assertion,  his  ready  recognizance  of  the  above-mentioned 
shield. 

1026. — Hear  my  latest  breath,  the  gods  inspire  it.]  " It  is  an  opinion  of  great  anti, 
quily,  that  when  the  soul  is  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  from  the  body,  and  makes  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  divine  nature  ; at  such  a time  its  views  are  stronger  and  clearer, 
and  the  mind  endowed  with  a spirit  of  true  prediction.  So  Artemon  of  Miletum  says  in 
bis  book  of  dreams,  that  when  the  soul  hath  collected  all  its  powers  from  every  limb  and 
part  of  the  body,  and  is  just  ready  to  be  severed  from  it,  at  that  time  it  becomes  prophet- 
ical. Socrates  also  in  his  defence  to  the  Athenians,  'I  am  now  arrived  at  the  verge  of 
life,  wherein  it  is  familiar  with  people  to  foretel  what  will  come  to  pass.'  ” Eustathius. 

This  opinion  seems  alluded  to  in  those  admirable  lines  of  Waller : 

“ Leaving  the  old,  both  worlds  at  once  they  viow. 

Who  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  tlte  new.”  P. 

1031. — Coos!.]  Stygian. 


Cl  Man. 
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26. — Sons  of  PanMus.]  Euphorbus  and  Hyperenor. 

67. — Olive.]  This  tree  was  sacred  to  Jupiter  and  to  Minerva,  and  is  the  most  rani 
emblem  of  peace.  (Seo  Numa  Pompilius,  and  Crowns.)  The  wild  olive  was  sscied  is 
Apollo. 

77.]  MENTES.  A king  of  the  Ciconians,  whose  form  Apollo  assumed  whes  k 
incited  Hector  *•  to  dispute  the  priie”  (the  arms  of  slain  Euphorbus)  with  Menelsiii 

85.]  SPARTA.  Menclaus. 

92. — Breathless  hero.]  Euphorbus. 

94.—  Victor.]  Menelaus. 

135. — Raging  pair.]  Menelaus  and  Ajax. 

255.]  GLAUCUS.  ) Song  f Antcnor.  (Sec  tf.n.  ri.  051.) 

255.]  MEDON.  S v ' 

250.]  PHORCYS.  A Trojan,  killed  by  Ajax  Telamon  (line  363.) 

257.]  THERSILOCHUS.  A Pmonian  chief,  killed  by  Achilles  (II.  xxi.  227.) 

281. — His  brother  of  the  tear.]  Menelaus. 

334. — Son  of  Lethus]  Hippothous. 

334.]  LETHUS.  A king  of  Larissa,  a city  of  A£olia.  (See  Larissa.) 

334. — Pelasgus’  heir.]  Pclasgus ; not  an  individual  of  that  name,  but,  according  : 
the  Greek,  a Pelasgian  in  origin. 

353. — I phi  tux'  son.]  Schedius.  (Seo  Schedius,  and  Epistrophus,  II.  ii.  621.) 

850. — Panope  for  strength  renotrn’d.]  “ Panope  was  a small  town  twenty  stabs  ft™ 
Chmronea,  on  the  side  of  Mount  Parnassus;  and  it  is  hard  lo  know  why  Hornet  ghe*  '■ 
the  epithet  of  renowned,  and  makes  it  the  residence  of  Schedius,  king  of  the  Phot®*, 
when  it  was  but  900  paces  in  circuit,  and  had  no  palace,  nor  gymnasium,  nor  tbrstK. 
nor  market,  nor  fountain  ; nothing,  in  short,  that  ought  to  have  been  in  a town  vbid1 14 
the  residence  of  a king.  Pausanias  (in  Phocic.)  gives  the  reason  of  it : he  say*, ' 
Phocis  was  exposed  on  that  side  to  the  inroads  of  the  Breotians,  Schedius  made  me  ■ 
Panope  as  a sort  of  citadel,  or  place  of  arms,  Dacier."  P. 

375.]  PERIPHAS.  Son  of  Epytus,  and  a herald  of  Anchises  ; not  the  .Tito liar,  Fr*1 
phas  (II.  v.  1038  ) Apollo  here  assumes  his  form  to  urge  .Tineas  to  the  fight. 

398  ] LEOCRITUS.  A Grecian,  the  son  of  Arisba,  or  Arisbas,  not  mentioned  eh* 
where  : he  is  here  killed  by  /Tineas. 

401.]  APIS  AON.  A Paronian  captain,  next  in  bravery  to  Asteropreus;  he  was  s’ 
of  Hippssus,  and  is  hero  killed  by  Lycomede. 

430. — Sum  of  Neitor.]  Antilochus  and  Thrasymed. 

470.]  (See  the  paragraph  preceding  the  names  of  Achilles.) 

486. — Their  godlike  master.]  Patroclus. 

496. — A marble  courser,  4pc.]  “ Homer  alludes  to  the  custom  of  placing  colu““  " 
tombs,  on  which  columns  there  were  frequently  chariots  with  two  or  four  horse*' 

(See  Funeral  Rites.) 
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534.]  ALCIMF.DON.  Son  of  La  frees,  and  grandson  of  Hemon.  One  of  the  Thes- 
salian chiefs.  There  was  a famous  carver  of  this  name  mentioned  in  Virgil’s  Past.  in.  56. 

562.]  ARETUS.  A Trojan  chief,  killed  by  Aulomcdon  (II.  xrii.  592.) 

630. — Alrcus'  job.]  Menelaus. 

642. — Hornet.]  11  Bold  son  of  air  and  heat in  the  original  simply  gnat. 

610.]  PODES.  A son  of  Eetion,  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  He  was  the  friend  and 
favoured  guest  of  Hector,  and  was  killed  by  Menelaus  (line  652.) 

655.]  PHCENOPS.  A son  of  Aeius ; probably  of  Asios,  the  Bon  of  Dymas. 

691.]  CfERANUS.  A native  of  Lyctua,  in  Crete,  and  the  charioteer  of  Merion.  He 
was  killed  by  Hector  (in  the  preceding  line). 

785.]  LAODOCUS.  Not  elsewhere  mentioned;  probably  the  charioteer  of  Anti- 
lochns. 
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4. — Nestor' t son.]  Antilochus. 

14. — Unrest  of  the  Myrmidonian  band.]  Patrodua.  This  prince,  though  an  Opua- 
tian,  and  thereby  a I.ocriin,  may  be  termed  a Myrmidon,  either  became  his  fetter 
Mcnuctius  was  a descendant  of  Aiacus,  who  was  a Myrmidon  ; or,  became  Pat  rod  us  trw 
the  leader  of  the  Myrmidons. 

10.]  (See  the  paragraph  preceding  the  names  of  Achilles.) 

42. ]  NEllEUS.  A sea  deity,  said  to  be  of  greater  antiquity  Ilian  Neptune.  He  war, 
according  to  Hesiod,  son  of  Oceanua  and  Tethys,  husband  of  Doris,  and  father  of  the 
Nereids.  Apollodorus,  who  ascribes  the  birth  of  Nereus  to  Neptune  and  Canace,  thr 
daughter  of  Aiolus,  placet  bis  abode  in  the  Aigean  sea,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  bis 
daughters,  who  entertained  him  with  songs  and  dances,  lie  it  represented  as  a dignified 
and  placid  old  man,  with  a countenance  expressive  of  justice  aud  moderation,  ibis 
deity  is  by  some  confounded  with  Ocean,  Neptune,  and  Proteus. 

43.  — Mothrr-goddrss.]  Thetis. 

45. ]  NEREIDS.  Nymphs  of  the  sea,  daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  attend  on  the  more  powerful  sea  deities.  According  to  most  mythologists,  they 
were  fifty  in  number ; but  Homer  mentions  thirty-three  only.  They  were  particularly 
worshipped  in  Greece ; and  their  altars,  on  which  were  offered  milk,  oil,  hoaey,  an! 
goats,  wore  most  generally  in  woods  and  on  the  sea-shore. 

They  arc  represented  as  young,  with  pearls  intermixed  in  tlicir  lisir,  borne  on  dolphins 
or  sea-horses,  holding  in  one  hand  a trident,  and  in  the  other  a dolphin,  a Victory,  s 
crown,  or  branches  of  coral ; sometimes  they  are  represented  as  half  woman  and  half  fish. 

46. — Sea-green  sisters  of  the  deep.]  The  Nereids. 

47 — 61.]  The  thirty-three  Nereids  enumerated  by  Homer  : 

Act**. 

Agave. 

Alia. 

Amatiieia. 

AmPHINOMB. 

Ampiiitiiok. 

Aesavnas. 

Callianassa. 

Cali.iamra. 

C ly m en  a.  The  mother  of  Mnemosyne. 

Cvmodoce.  (See  Ain.  x.  318.) 

Cvmotiioe.  (See  Ain.  i.  205.) 

Dexahene. 

Donis. 

Doto.  (See  Ain.  ix.  119.) 

Dynamene. 

Galatea.  (See  Polyphemus,  Od.  i.  JH.) 
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Cuvet, 

llRl. 

Jaxas&a. 

Janira. 

Limxoria. 

Mjua. 

Melita. 

Nesiertes. 

Nesxa. 

OriTIITIA. 

Pa  nope.  TIjis  Nereid  was  especially  invoked  by  sailors.  (See  ,En.  v.  313.) 

Phehusa. 

Proto. 

Spio. 

Thalia. 

Tboa. 

There  were  also  two  Nereids  of  the  name  of  Ampiiitrite. 

78.]  (See  the  paragraph  preceding  the  names  of  Achilles.) 

108. — Mortal  lore.]  Peleus.  (See  Thetis.) 

103. — Ccmdeitn  Thetis.]  Azure,  or  sea-green.  The  epithet  usually  designating  the 
colour  of  the  »ea,  is  here  given  to  Thetis  as  a deity  of  the  sea. 

179. — Architect  divine.]  Vulcan. 

382.]  OPUNTI  A.  Opus,  a city  of  Locris ; the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Mcnortius. 

404. — Cleanse  the  corse,  Q-c.]  “ This  custom  of  w ashing  and  of  anointing  the  dead 

with  perfumes,  4cc.  is  continued  among  the  Greeks  to  this  day.’’  P. 

410. — Full  twenty  tripods .]  " Tripods  were  vessels  supported  on  three  feet,  with 
handles  on  the  sides  ; they  were  of  several  kinds  and  for  several  uses ; some  were  con- 
secrated to  sacrifices,  some  used  as  tables,  some  as  seat,,  others  hung  up  as  ornaments  on 
walls  uf  houses  or  temples ; these  of  Vulcan  hare  an  addition  of  wheels,  which  was  not 
usual,  which  intimates  them  to  be  made  with  clock-work.”  P. 

449.]  CHARIS.  The  wife  of  Vulcan.  (See  Vulcan.)  Charis  (or  Grace),  is,  by  an 
ingenious  fable,  represented  as  the  wife  of  Vulcan  ; implying  the  grace  and  beauty  which 
characterise  the  workmanship  of  that  god. 

439. — A footstool  at  her  /eel.]  11  It  is  at  this  day  the  usual  honour  paid  among  the 
Greeks,  to  visitors  of  superior  quality,  to  set  them  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  conqianv, 
and  put  a footstool  under  their  feet.  This,  with  innumerable  other  customs,  arc  still 
preserved  in  the  eastern  nations.”  P. 

463.]  EG  It  Y NOME  ; also  called  EUNOMIA,  EVANTIIE,  EURYMEDUSA,  and 
EURYTONOME.  One  of  the  Oceanides  ; was  mother  of  the  Graces;  and  is  repre- 
sented as  half  woman  and  half  fish.  She  was  worshipped  with  particular  solemnity  by 
the  Phigalei,  in  Arcadia.  Phigalia,  or  Phialia  (so  called  from  Pliigalcus,  the  son  of 
Lycaon),  was  on  the  Neda,  a river  to  which  the  cliildren  of  that  town  consecrated  their 
hair, 

488. — Two  female  forms  That  moved  and  breathed  in  animated  gold.]  “ It  is  very 
probable  that  Homer  took  the  idea  of  these  from  the  statues  of  llardalus,  w hich  might  be 
extant  in  his  time."  P.  (See  Dsdalus.) 

497.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  iEn.  i.  112. 

518. — King  of  Ralteru.]  Agamemnon. 

518. — Royal  slave.]  Briseis. 

525. — Then  slain  by  Phoebus  ( Hector  had  the  name).]  " It  it  a passage  worth  taking 
notice  of,  that  Brutus  is  said  to  have  consulted  the  sortes  Homerica,  and  to  have  drawn 
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15.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  /Kn.  viii.  SI 5. 

62.]  Diomed  had  been  wounded  by  Paris,  and  Ulysses  by  Socua. 

85. — Agenor's  sea.]  According  to  the  original,  Antcnor’s  son  ; i.  e.  Coon.  (See  II.  si. 
321.) 

89.]  ERINNYS.  The  ancient  poets  very  often  introduce  their  heroes  as  ascribing 
their  own  actions,  even  of  the  most  savage  and  violent  nature,  to  some  irresistible  fatality. 
Thus  Agamemnon  imputes  his  unbridled  wrath,  first,  to  Jupiter,  as  the  author  and  disposer 
of  all  occurrences  whatever ; secondly,  to  Fate,  who  arranges  events,  some  with  the  con- 
sent, some  without  the  consent  of  Jove ; and  lastly,  to  Erinnys,  who,  from  her  malignant 
nature  as  a Fury,  may  well  be  supposed  to  delight  in  prompting  outrageous  and  violent 
deeds.  The  term  Erinnys,  like  that  of  Ilithjia,  seems  used  by  Homer  in  the  singular  as 
plural  number  indiscriminately. 

92. ]  ATE.  (See  Prayers,  11.  ix.  624.) 

93.  — She,  Jove's  dread  daughter,  fated  to  infest .]  “ It  appears  from  hence,  that  the 
ancients  owned  a demon,  created  by  God  himself,  and  totally  taken  up  in  doing  mischief. 
This  fiction  is  very  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  proves  that  the  Pagans  knew  that  a demon 
of  discord  and  malediction  was  in  heaven,  and  afterwards  precipitated  to  earth,  which 
perfectly  agrees  with  holy  history.  St.  Justin  will  have  it,  that  Homer  attained  to  the 
knowledge  thereof  in  Egypt,  and  that  he  had  even  read  what  Isaiah  writes,  chap.  xir. 

' How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  1 how  art  thou  cut 
down  to  the  ground,  which  didst  weaken  the  nations !’  But  our  poet  could  not  have  seen 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  because  he  lived  100,  or  150  years  before  that  prophet ; and  this 
anteriority  of  time  makes  this  passage  the  more  observable.  Homer  therein  bean 
authentic  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  story  of  an  angel  thrown  from  heaven,  and  gives 
this  testimony  above  100  years  befure  one  of  the  greatest  prophets  spoke  of  it.”  Daeitr. 

103.]  ALCMENA.  Daughter  of  Electryon,  king  of  Mycenre,  and  Anaxo  (called  by 
Plutarch  Lysidice,  and  by  Diodorus,  Eurymedc),  daughter  of  Pelops  ; wife  of  Amphi- 
tryon, king  of  Thebes,  and  mother  of  Hercules  (see  Hercules).  The  injurious  treatment 
which  she  experienced  from  Eurystheus  and  Juno  (tee  transformation  of  Galanthis,  Ovid's 
Met.  b.  ix.)  was,  according  to  Apollodorua,  revenged  by  her  son  Hercules,  who  cut  off  tin 
head  of  the  tyrant,  and  presented  it  to  Alcmt-na.  Various  accounts  are  given  of  her 
death.  Pausanias  states,  that  during  her  obsequies  her  body  disappeared,  and  that 
nothing  was  found  but  a stone,  into  which  she  had  been  transformed.  Antonius  liberalis 
relates,  that  while  the  Heraclidee  were  occupied  in  solemnising  her  funeral  rites,  Jupiter 
ordered  Mercury  to  transport  her  body  into.the  Elysian  fields,  where  she  was  destined  to 
marry  Rhadamanthus.  This  stone  was  deposited  in  a sacred  wood,  which  was  afterwards 
called  the  Chapel  of  Alcmena.  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  her  disappearance,  without 
any  allusion  to  her  transformation.  She  was  associated  in  the  glory  of  her  son ; was 
ranked  in  the  number  of  heroines  ; and  had  an  altar  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Thebes, 
in  which  city,  Paitsanias  adds,  her  habitation  was  pointed  out  in  his  time.  She  wax  called 
TrnYKTHiA,  from  her  being  mother  of  the  Tirynlhian  hero. 
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114* — Achaian  Argot.]  (See  Achaians,  II.  ii.  834.) 

***• — Sthenebts’  wife.)  Nicippe,  a daughter  of  Pelopa,  and  mother  of  F.urystheus, 
(See  Hercules.) 

1 18- — Her  lingering  infant.]  Eurystheus. 

121.)  STHENELUS.  King  of  Myccns-,  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda  ; the  husband 
of  Nicippe.  the  daughter  of  Pelopa.  aud  father  of  Eurystheus,  the  persecutor  of  Hercules. 
(See  Hercules.) 

1*®-  The  fury , goddett  of  debate.]  Ate.  This  passage,  when  digested  of  its  allegory, 
implies  that  Jupiter  repented  of  his  hasty  and  injurious  uath.  (See  Prayers,  Il.ix.624 — 635.) 

245.  — Phyleus’  reliant  heir.]  Meges. 

246. )  THOAS.  The  ^tolian  chief. 

248.)  MELANIPPUS.  A Greek,  not  elsewhere  mentioned. 

2TT9. — Rollt  the  victim  into  the  main.)  “ For  it  was  not  lawful  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
victims  that  were  sacrificed  in  confirmation  of  oaths ; such  were  victims  of  malediction. 
Eustathius."  P. 

309. — First  lov’d  consort.]  Mynes.  (See  Briseii.) 

345.)  NEOPTOLEMUS,  or  PYRRHUS.  King  of  Epirus,  the  son  of  Achilles  and 
Deidamia.  He  was  brought  up,  and  remained,  at  the  court  of  his  maternal  grandfather 
Lycomedes,  until  after  the  death  of  bis  father.  The  Greeks  then,  according  to  an  oracle 
which  had  declared  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  unless  one  of  the  descendants  of  JEacus 
were  among  the  besiegers,  despatched  Ulysses  and  Plicenii  to  Scyros  for  the  young  prince. 
He  had  no  sooner  arrived  before  Troy  than,  having  paid  a visit  to  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  he 
was  appointed  to  accompany  Ulysses  in  his  expedition  to  Lemnos,  for  the  purpose  of 
prevailing  on  Philoctetes  (see  Philoctetes)  to  repair  with  the  arrows  of  Hercules  to  the 
scene  of  action.  Pyrrhus  greatly  signalised  himself  during  the  siege,  and  was  the  first 
that,  according  to  some  accounts,  entered  the  wooden  horse.  He  was  not  inferior  to  his 
father  in  cruelty : after  breaking  down  the  gates  of  Priam’s  palace,  and  exercising  the 
most  extreme  barbarities  upon  bis  family,  he  pursued  the  unhappy  monarch  to  the  altar  of 
Jupiter  Hercens  (whither  he  had  fled  for  refuge),  and  there,  according  to  some  accounts, 
slaughtered  him  ; according  to  others,  he  dragged  him  by  the  hair  to  the  tomb  of  Achillea, 
where  he  sacrificed  him,  and  then  carried  his  bead  exultingly  through  the  streets  of  Troy 
on  the  point  of  a spear.  Pyrrhus  is  also  among  those  to  whom  the  precipitation  of  the 
young  Astyanax  from  the  summit  of  a tower,  and  the  immolation  of  Polyxena  to  the 
manes  of  his  hither,  are  attributed. 

This  prince  was  called  Pyrrhus,  from  the  yellow  colour  of  his  hair  ; and  Neoptole- 
nus  { new  soldier ),  from  his  having  come  late  to  the  field. 

In  the  division  of  the  captives  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  Andromache  (see  An- 
dromacbe  and  Helenus,  II.  vi.  91.),  the  widow  of  Hector,  and  Helenus  his  brother,  were 
assigned  to  Pyrrhus,  who,  according  to  some  accounts,  was  then  husband  of  Hermione, 
the  daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helen  (see  Hermione,  Od.  iv.  8.)  ; and,  according  to  others, 
only  married  this  princess  when,  after  haring  lived  sometime  with  Andromache,  heconccded 
the  latter  to  Helenas.  Pyrrhus  was  also  husband  of  Lanassa,  daughter  of  Cleodwus,  one 
of  the  descendants  of  Hercules.  His  death,  like  that  of  Achilles,  is  variously  related. 
According  to  some,  he  visited  Delphi,  with  a view  either  to  appease  the  resentment  of 
Apollo,  to  whose  intervention  he  ascribed  the  death  of  his  father,  or  to  the  plunder  of  the 
temple,  before  the  altar  of  which  he  was  murdered  by  Machareus  the  priest;  by  Orestes 
(see  AEn.  iii.  430) ; or,  by  the  Delphians,  who  were  bribed  by  the  latter  to  commit  the 
act  Pyrrhus  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Epirus  by  Helenus. 

372.)  HARPY'.  Minerva,  from  the  swiftness  of  her  descent,  is  compared  in  this  line 
to  an  eagle,  the  word  in  the  original  implying  that  bird. 

426.)  ALCIMUS.  The  same  with  Alcimedon.  (See  Alcimedon.) 

Cl.  Man.  2 I 
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8.]  It  is  peculiar  to  this  council  that  the  subordinate  deities,  via.  river-gods  and 
nymphs,  were  summoned  to  it,  and  that  Ocean  alone  was  absent. 

13. ]  DRYADS.  Nymphs  of  the  woods  and  forests  (over  which  the  god  Nehisst*ish:s 
also  presided),  of  whom  Piiigali*  was  the  most  celebrated.  They  presided  over  trees 
generally.  Their  fate  was  happier  than  that  of  the  Hamadryads,  as  they  were  not  only 
permitted  to  wander  about  in  perfect  freedom,  and  to  dance  round  the  oaks  which  were 
coo  secrated  to  them,  but  the  duration  of  their  existence  was  not  determined  by  that  of 
the  trees  over  which  they  presided.  Milk,  honey,  and  oil,  and  sometimes  goats,  were 
offered  on  their  altars. 

Of  trees,  the  oak  and  beech  were  sacred  to  Jupiter;  the  wild  olive,  the  laurel,  and  the 
palm,  to  Apollo  ; the  olive  to  Minerva  ; the  cypress  to  Pluto  and  Proserpine  ; the  myrtle 
to  Venus  ; the  ash  to  Mars ; the  vine  and  the  ivy  to  Bacchus ; the  poplar  to  Hercules ; 
the  pomegranate  to  Ceres  ; the  oak  to  Cybele;  the  alder,  the  cedar,  and  the  jumper  to 
the  Furies ; the  palm  and  laurel  to  the  Mutes,  tec.  &c. 

14.  — Sisters  of  the  silver  flood.]  Naiads.  The  Naiads  were  nymphs  who  presided  over 
rivers,  fountains,  fire.  They  were  held  by  the  ancients  in  particular  veneration,  and  on 
their  altars  were  offered  goats  and  lamba,  milk,  fraita,  honey,  and  flowers,  with  libatkms 
of  trine.  They  were  generally  represented  young  and  beautiful,  leaning  against  an  urn, 
from  which  water  flows,  or  holding  shells  and  pearls,  their  heads  crowned  with  reeds,  and 
their  locks  floating  loosely  upon  their  shoulders.  The  Naiads  were  called  Crsxkides 
and  Peg*,  from  two  Greek  words  signifyiog/owitatn. 

Fountain  worship  is  supposed  to  have  emanated  from  the  adoration  originally  paid  to 
the  sun,  the  “ great  fountain  of  light,”  and  the  term  nympka,  which  will  always  be  fouad 
to  have  a reference  to  water,  to  have  been  derived  by  the  Greeks  from  the  words  ai* 
ompke  (or  fonttt  oraculi),  by  which  the  Amoniana  denoted  the  fountain  of  the  oracular 
deity ; Ampelus  (originally  the  same  as  Omphalus)  being  confessedly  so  denominated  at 
Mycale,  in  Ionia,  from  its  being  a sacred  place,  and  abounding  with  waters,  by  which 
people  who  drank  them  were  supposed  to  be  inspired. 

4S. — He  whose  azure  round  girds  the  vast  globe.]  Neptune. 

48.]  VULCAN.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  occasion  in  which  Vulcan  is  represented 
as  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Greeks. 

52. — Laughter-loving  dame.]  Venus. 

63. ]  XANTHUS.  The  Scamander. 

64.  — Chaste  huntress  of  the  silver  how.]  Diana. 

73. — Beauteous  hill.]  Callicolone,  a hill  of  Troas. 

82.]  NAVIES.  The  ships  were  affected  by  the  earthquake,  from  tlieir  having  been 
hauled  up  on  the  shore. 

95. — The  son  of  May.]  Of  Maia — Mercury. 

138. — An  aged  sea-god.]  Nereus. 

166.— Th'  armipotent.]  Mara. 

166. — God  of  light.]  Apollo. 
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168. — The  gods  of  Troy.]  Those  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Troy  ; Mara,  Apollo,  Diaua, 
Latona,  Xanthus,  and  Venus.  (See  lines  44 — 103.) 

174 — 179. — A mound.]  This  had  been  raised  by  the  Trojans  to  defend  Hercules  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  monster,  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  destroy  in  the  cause  of  Hesione. 
(See  Laomedon.) 

180. — Tke  go dt  of  Greece.]  Those  who,  in  this  battle,  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Greeks;  Juno,  Minerva,  Neptune,  Mercury,  and  Vulcan. 

199.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  /En.  xii.  9. 

355 — 389.]  DARDANUS.  The  accounts  relative  to  DardanuB  are  various.  Homer, 
in  this  passage,  simply  says,  that  Dardanns,  son  of  Jove,  built  Dardania  before  Ilium 
was  founded.  Lycophron  and  Apollodoras  mention  Electra,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  a* 
the  mother,  Ovid  and  Hyginus  as  the  wife,  of  this  prince.  While  he  resided  in  Samo- 
thrace  he  it  said  to  have  passed  over  to  the  Troas  ; to  have  been  hospitably  received  by 
Teucer,  whose  daughter  Batia,  called  also  Ariabe,  Myrinne,  and  Teucris,  he  married ; and 
to  haTe  subsequently  founded  Dardania,  or  Dardanus. 

Dardanus  being  the  grandson  of  Atlas  (who,  by  some,  is  thought  to  have  been  an 
Arcadian,  not  an  African  prince,  a supposition  which  is  strengthened  by  the  circumstance 
of  his  daughter  Maia’a  having  given  birth  to  Mercury  on  Mount  Cyllene),  his  origin  is 
referred,  by  some  mythologists,  to  Arcadia,  where  he  was  bom,  at  Pheneum.  Strabo  also 
states,  that  traditions  respecting  Dardanus  esisted  in  Elis  and  Triphylia.  The  Arcadian 
Pelaagi,  passing  over  into  Italy,  carried  with  them  their  mythology  and  fables ; and  thus 
the  origin  of  this  prince  became  transferred  to  the  latter  country.  Virgil  (<En.  vii.  283.) 
adopts  this  latter  account,  and  mentions  Corytbus,  a city  of  Etruria,  as  being  the  place 
of  his  birth.  Virgil  also  states  (d En.  iii.  148,  &c.)  that  the  seat  of  Teucer’s  empire  was  in 
Italy.  As  Homer  here  alludes  to  the  descendants  of  Dardanus,  it  may  be  useful  to  sub- 
join the  following  genealogical  view  j— 

Batia  married  to  Dardanus 

Ilvs  and  EnicrnoNivs  marries  Aatyoche,  daughter  of  Simois. 

Taos  marries  Callirhoc,  daughter  of  Scamander,  or 
Acalaris,  daughter  of  Eumedes. 

r~ A 1 

Cleopatka,  Ganymede,  Ilvs,  Assahacus  marries  Hieromneme,  daughter  of  Simois,  or 

Clytodora,  daughter  of  Laomedon. 

Laomedon.  Capys  marries  Themis,  daughter  of  Ilus,  or  Nais. 

I I 

Priam.  Ancbises,  husband  of  Venus. 

.Eneas. 

256.]  DARDANIA.  (See  Troy.) 

260.]  ERICTHONIUS.  The  son  of  Dardanus  and  Batia.  He  succeeded  his  father 
on  the  throne  of  Troy,  and  is  described  by  Homer  as  being  eminent  for  his  riches,  and  for 
the  number  and  swiftness  of  his  horses.  (See  Boreas.) 

270.]  Sec  imitation  of  this  passage,  .En.  vii,  1100. 

277.]  ASSARACUS.  One  of  the  three  sons  of  Tros. 

288.]  CAPYS.  Son  of  Assaracus,  and  a daughter  of  the  Simois,  husband  of  Themis, 
daughter  of  Ilus,  and  father  of  Ancbises. 

350.  — Future  father .]  .Eneas.  (See  line  355,  below.) 

351.  — Firtt  great  ancestor.]  Dardanus. 

855. — On  great  JEneas,  lye.]  It  appears  from  this  passage  that,  in  Homer's  time,  a 
general  opinion  prevailed  that  /Eneas,  subsequently  to  the  destruction  of  Troy,  esta- 
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blisbod  a kingdom  in  that  rery  part  of  the  Troaa  which  bad  been  the  seat  of  Priam's 
sway;  an  opinion  sanctioned  by  Strabo.  Some  mytbologista  state,  that  Venus,  fore- 
seeing the  destined  grandeur  of  her  son,  incited  Helen  to  follow  Paris  to  the  Asiatic  coast, 
that  the  family  of  Priam  might  the  sooner  be  involved  m destruction.  The  right  of  Aineas 
to  the  throne  of  Troy,  on  the  extinction  of  the  Priamidae,  may  be  traced  in  the  genealo- 
gical table,  II.  XX.  255. 

The  accounts  relative  to  the  settlements  of  Aineas  are  many  and  contradictory ; some 
writers  even  affirming  that  .Eneas,  after  having  founded  a kingdom  in  Italy,  returned  to 
the  Troas,  and  having  there  established  his  sway,  bequeathed  his  crown  to  his  descen- 
dants. Virgil,  when  contradicting  the  statement  of  Homer,  is  to  be  considered  more  as  a 
poet  than  an  historian  ; and,  as  the  Romans  were  fond  of  ascribing  their  origin  to  Trojan 
ancestors,  he  was  at  liberty  to  select  from  a mass  of  conflicting  accounts,  such  traditions 
as  would  most  flatter  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  and,  at  the  same  time,  afford  the 
greatest  acupe  to  h is  poetic  fancy. 

355.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Ain.  iii.  131. 

357. — Great  earth-shaker .]  Jupiter. 

370. — Thick  darkness .]  (See  din.  v.  1060.) 

439.]  IPIIYTION.  An  ally  of  the  Trojans,  son  of  Otrynteus  and  the  nymph  Nats, 
called  from  his  father  (line  449.)  Otryntides.  He  is  here  killed  by  Achilles. 

441. ]  OTRYNTEUS.  A king  of  Hyde,  a town  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  near  the 
Cygiean  lake,  situated  between  the  rivers  Hermus  and  Pactolus. 

442. ]  N A IS.  The  mother  of  Iphvtion. 

444.]  HYDE.  (See  line  441,  above.) 

450. ]  GYGdi.  (See  Gyges.) 

451. ]  HYLLUS.  A river  of  Lydia,  flawing  into  the  Hermus.  The  district  between 
Hyllus  and  Hermus  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility.  This  river  derived  its  name  from 
Hyllus,  the  son  of  Terra. 

452. ]  HERMUS.  A river  of  Asia  Minor  (now  Kedous  or  Sarabat),  into  which  flow 
the  waters  of  the  Pactolus  and  Hyllus  : according  to  the  poets,  its  sands  were  covered 
with  gold. 

" Hermus  rolling  golden  sand.” — Gear.  K.  188. 

457.]  DEMOLEON.  A son  of  Antenor,  here  killed  by  Achilles. 

463.]  HIPPODAMAS.  A son  of  Priam,  killed  by  Achilles  (line  465.) 

468.]  " In  Helice  (see  Helicc)  Neptune  had  a magnificent  temple,  where  the  Ionians 
offered  every  year  to  him  a sacrifice  of  a bull ; and  it  was  with  these  people  an  auspicious 
sign,  and  a certain  mark  that  the  sacrifice  would  be  accepted,  if  the  bull  bellowed  as 
he  was  led  to  the  altar.  After  the  Ionic  migration,  which  happened  about  140  yean  after 
the  taking  of  Troy,  the  Ionians  of  Asia  assembled  in  the  fields  of  Priene  to  celebrate  the 
same  festival  in  honour  of  Heliconian  Neptune ; and  as  those  of  Priene  valued  them- 
selves on  being  originally  of  Helice,  they  chose  for  the  king  of  the  sacrifice  a young 
Pricnian.  It  is  needless  to  dispute  from  whence  the  poet  has  taken  his  comparison  ; for 
as  he  lived  100  or  121  years  after  the  Ionic  migration,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  he  took, 
it  in  the  Asian  Ionia,  and  at  Priene  itself ; where  he  had  probably  often  assisted  at  that 
sacrifice,  and  been  witness  of  the  ceremonies  therein  observed.  This  poet  always  appear* 
strongly  addicted  to  the  customs  of  the  Ionians,  which  makes  some  conjecture  that  he  was 
an  Ionian  himself.  Eustathius.  Dacier.”  P. 

471.]  POLYDORE.  The  youngest  son  of  Priam,  here  killed  by  Achilles.  Euripides 
makes  Polydore  the  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba ; Homer,  of  Priam  and  Laotboe  ; but  the 
widely  different  accounts  relative  to  a prince  of  this  name,  render  it  probable  that  there 
were  two  distinct  Polydores,  sons  of  Priam.  (See  Hecuba,  and  Ain.  iii.  76,  Sic.) 

526.]  DRYOPS.  A son  of  Priam,  here  killed  by  Achilles, 
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526.]  DEMUCHUS.  A ion  of  Pbllctor,  here  killed  by  Achillea. 

6S1.]  LAOGONUS.  > of  fi;  herc  U1!c<1  b Achillea. 

SSI.]  DARDANUS.  > 3 

537.]  AXASTOR.  According  to  the  original,  it  ia  Troa,  the  son  of  Alaator,  that  in 
killed  by  Achillea. 

547.]  MULIUS.  A Trojan, 

549.]  ECHECLUS.  A eon  of  Agenor, 

553.]  DEUCALION.  A Trojan, 

561. ]  RHIGMUS,  Son  of  Pircus,  the  Thracian, 

562. ]  PIREUS.  A Thracian,  father  of  Rhigmus. 

590. — The  trampling  stem,  Ifc.]  In  Greece  (a  practice  still  prevailing)  inatead  of 
threshing  the  corn,  they  canned  it  to  be  trodden  oat  by  oxen. 


s 


here  killed  by  Achillea. 
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I.]  XANTHUS.  Scamander. 

14. — At  the  scorch'd  locusts,  Sfc.]  “ Eustathius  observes  that  several  countries  bare 
been  much  infested  with  armies  of  locusts  ; and  that,  to  prevent  their  destroying  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  the  countrymen,  by  kindling  large  fires,  drove  them  from  their  fields : 
the  locusts  to  avoid  the  intense  heat  were  forced  to  cast  themselves  into  the  water.  From 
this  observation  the  poet  draws  his  allusion,  which  is  very  much  to  the  honour  of  Achdles, 
since  it  represents  the  Trojans  with  respect  to  him  as  no  more  than  so  many  insects.”  P. 

34.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  i£n.  x.  721. 

36. — Twelve  chosen  youths.]  “ This  piece  of  cruelty  in  Achilles  has  appeared  shocking 
to  many,  and  indeed  is  what  I think  can  only  be  excosed  by  considering  the  ferocious  and 
vindictive  spirit  of  this  hero.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  cruelties  exercised  on  ene- 
mies in  war  were  authorised  by  the  military  laws  of  those  times  ; nay,  religion  itself  be- 
came a sanction  to  them.  It  is  not  only  the  fierce  Achilles,  but  the  pious  and  religious 
A'neas,  whose  very  character  is  virtue  and  compassion,  that  reserves  several  young  un- 
fortunate captives  taken  in  battle,  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  manes  of  his  favourite  hero. 
(ACn.  x.  722.) 

*'  And  (what  is  very  particular)  the  Latin  poet  expresses  no  disapprobation  at  this 
action,  which  the  Grecian  does  in  plain  terms,  speaking  of  this  in  II.  ax'iii.  216.  of  the 
translation.”  P. 

47.  — Jason’s  son.]  Eunsus. 

48. ]  EETION.  King  of  Imbrue.  (See  Lycaon,  11.  iii.  413.) 

62. — That  god.]  Fate  or  Jupiter. 

74. — The  Tnyan.]  Lycaon. 

96. ]  LAOTHOE.  ) Laothoe  was  a daughter  of  Altes,  a king  of  the  Leleges,  who  mar- 

97  .]  ALTE.  > lied  Priam,  and  was  mother,  according  to  some,  of  two  sons,  Ly- 
caon (see  Lycaon,  D.  iii.  413.)  and  Polydore.  (See  Polydore,  II.  xx.  471.) 

97. ]  LELEGIA.  (See  Leleges.) 

98. ]  PEGASUS.  (See  Pedasus,  IL  vi.  41.) 

146. — Living  courtert.]  It  was  an  ancient  custom  to  cast  living  horses  into  the  sea, 
and  into  rivers,  to  honour,  as  it  were,  by  those  victims,  the  rapidity  of  their  streams. 

151. — The  raging  god.]  Scamander. 

157.]  PELAGON.  1 Pelagon  was  son  of  the  river  Axius  and  Peribcea  (sec  Asteru- 
• 169.]  PERIBCEA.  $ psus  the  daughter  of  Acessamenes. 

203. — A river.]  Axius. 

206.]  sEACUS.  A son  of  Jupiter  and  jEgina,  husband  of  the  nymph  Endeis,  daugh- 
ter of  Chiron,  whose  children  were  Telamon  and  Peleus  (see  Telamon),  and  of  the  Nereid 
Psamathe  ; grandfather  of  Achilles,  and  king  of  the  island  of  CEnopia,  which  he  called 
after  his  rnotheT,  i£gina.  He  was  bo  eminent  for  integrity,  that  the  ancients  constituted 
him  one  of  the  judges  of  hell.  His  kingdom  having  been  depopulated  by  pestilence, 
Jupiter  repaired  the  ravages  by  transforming  the  ants  into  men.  (See  story  of  ants  changed 
into  men,  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  viii.)  To  these  new  subjects  he  gave  the  name  of  Myrmidons. 
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from  a Greek  word  signifying  ant.  His  reputation  was  further  increased  by  hi*  being  in- 
strumental in  liberating  Attica  from  a drought  which  bad  been  inflicted  on  that  country, 
in  expiation  of  the  murder  of  Androgeoe.  An  oracle  had  declared  that,  if  Abacus  became 
interceaaor,  the  (offerings  of  the  Athenians  would  terminate.  jEacua  hastened  to  offer 
sacrifice*  to  Parhellenian  Jove,  which  were  crowned  by  immediate  and  most  abundant 
rain.  In  commemoration  of  this  event  the  £ginetans  erected  a monument  called  the 
‘ -Eacian,'  roend  which  were  placed  the  statues  of  all  the  Grecian  deputies  who  bad 
come  to  implore  the  intercession  of  Abacus. 

Abacus  was  called  Asofiades,  owing  to  his  descent  from  the  Asopus. 

811.]  ACHELOUS.  A river  of  Epirus  (now  Aspro  Potamo),  which  rises  in  Mount 
Prados,  and,  after  dividing  Acarnania  from  AEtolia,  falls  into  the  Ionian  sea.  The  god  of 
this  river  was  the  ton  of  Oceanus  and  Terra.  The  Achelous  must  have  been  considered 
a river  of  great  antiquity  and  celebrity,  since  it  is  thus  introduced  as  a general  represen- 
tation of  rivers,  as  the  ocean  is  often  used  for  the  general  element  of  water.  Being  the 
greatest  river  of  Epirus  and  Attolia,  the  mention  of  it  often  occurs  in  the  oracles  of  Dodo- 
nzean  Jove,  which  order  their  suppliants  to  sacrifice  to  Achelous;  and  hence  it  is  less 
surprising  that  Pausanias  should  so  often  make  mention  of  altars  erected  to  Achelous. 
As  the  name  of  the  Achelous  was  thus  celebrated,  the  more  marked  mention  of  it  in 
Homer  may,  in  some  degree,  be  accounted  for;  more  especially  since  Achilles  (who 
alludes  to  the  stream)  might,  as  a Thessalian,  be  no  stranger  to  the  neighbouring  rivers. 
The  Achelous  is  the  subject  of  many  fables.  Sophocles  speaks  of  the  Achelous  being 
united  with  the  waters  of  the  Inacbus.  The  Achelous  is  said  to  bare  had  some  contro- 
versies with  Jove  himself,  and  to  have  married  Melpomene,  who  became  the  mother  of 
the  Sirens.  He  is  principally  celebrated  for  his  unsuccessful  conflict  with  Hercules,  in 
order  to  recover  Dejanira,  to  whom  be  had  been  promised  in  marriage.  After  having  in 
vain  eierted  his  prowess  in  his  own  person,  he  successively  assumed  the  forms  of  a serpent 
and  a bull ; when,  under  this  last  transformation,  Hercules  plucked  off  one  of  his  horns, 
and  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge  in  the  river  Thou,  since  called  from  him  Achelous. 
The  vanquished  god  prevailed  on  Hercules  to  restore  to  him  his  hom  in  exchange  for 
that  of  Amalthea.  According  to  other  traditions,  it  wu  the  very  hom  of  Achelous  that 
the  N aiads  found,  and  converted  into  the  cornucopia.  (See  story  of  Achelous,  Ovid’s 
Met.  b.  ix.,  and  in  Lord  Bacon’s  Fables  of  the  Ancients.) 

226. J THRASIUS. 

226.]  ASTYPYLUS. 

226. ]  MNESUS. 

227. ]  MYDON. 

227.]  AiNIUS. 

240. — Hirer.]  Scamander. 

253.]  HYPERION.  The  sun.  (See  Apollo.) 

321.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  /En.  i.  137. 

443 .—Th'  ignipotent.]  Vulcan. 

471. — llear’nly  homicide.]  Mars. 

486. — Jore’s  Cyprian  daughter.]  Venus. 

607. — The  god  of  ocean  dares  the  god  of  light.]  (See  Apollo  and  Laomedon.) 

634.]  •'  Eustathius  gives  the  reason  why  Apollo  assists  the  Trojans,  though  he  bad 

been  equally  with  Neptune  affronted  by  Laomedon  : this  proceeded  from  the  honours 
which  Apollo  received  from  the  posterity  of  Laomedon.  Troy  paid  him  no  less  worship 
than  Cilia,  or  Tenedos;  and  by  these  means  won  him  over  to  a forgiveness  : but  Nep- 
tune still  wu  slighted,  and  consequently  continued  tn  enemy  to  the  whole  race. 

" The  reason  why  Apollo  is  said  to  have  kept  the  herds  of  Laomedon  is  not  so  clear. 
Eustathios  observes  that  all  plagues  first  seize  npon  the  four-footed  creation,  and  are  sup- 


Pasonians,  here  killed  by  Achilles. 
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posed  to  ante  from  thia  deity  : thus  Apollo  in  the  first  book  sends  the  plague  into  the 
Grecian  army  : the  ancients  therefore  made  him  to  preside  over  cattle,  that  by  preserving 
them  from  the  plague,  mankind  might  be  safe  from  infectious  diseases.  Others  tell  us, 
that  thia  employment  is  ascribed  to  Apollo,  because  he  signifies  the  sun : now  the  sun 
clothes  the  pastures  with  grass  and  herbs ; so  that  Apollo  may  be  said  himself  to  feed 
the  cattle,  by  supplying  them  with  food.  Upon  either  of  these  accounts  Laomedon  may 
be  said  to  be  ungrateful  to  that  deity,  for  raising  no  temple  to  bis  honour. 

“ It  is  observable  that  Homer,  in  this  story,  ascribes  the  building'of  the  wall  to  Neptune 
only  : I should  conjecture  the  reason  might  be,  that  Troy  being  a sea-port  town,  the  chief 
strength  depended  upon  its  situation,  so  that  the  sea  was  in  a manner  a wall  to  it : upon 
this  account  Neptnnc  may  not  improbably  be  said  to  have  built  the  wall.”  P. 

623.]  SEASONS.  According  to  the  original,  the  Hours.  (See  Hours.) 

The  seasons  were  personified  by  the  ancients  : the  Greeks  represented  them  generally 
as  women  ; but  on  some  antique  monuments  they  are  depicted  as  winged  children  with 
attributes  peculiar  to  each  season. 

Sprino  is  crowned  with  flowers,  holding  either  a kid  or  a sheep,  and  having  near  to 
her  a budding  shrub  : she  is  also  characterised  by  Mercury,  and  by  a ram. 

Summer  is  crowned  with  ears  of  com,  holding  a bundle  of  them  in  one  hand  and  a 
sickle  in  the  other : she  is  also  characterised  by  Apollo,  and  by  a serpent. 

Autumn  either  holds  bunches  of  gmpes,  or  has  a basket  of  fruits  upon  her  head  : she  is 
also  characterised  by  Bacchus,  and  by  a lizard  or  hare. 

Winter,  well  clothed,  and  the  head  covered,  stands  near  a tree  deprived  of  •foliage, 
with  dried  and  withered  fruits  in  one  hand  and  water-fowls  in  the  other : she  is  also  cha- 
racterised by  Hercules,  and  by  a salamander. 

" Here  Spring  appears  with  flowery  chaplets  bound. 

Here  Summer  in  her  wheaten  garland  crown'd ; 

Here  Autumn  the  rich  trodden  grapes  besmear. 

And  hoary  Winter  shivers  in  the  rear.” — Ovid’s  Met.  b.  ii.  34. 

Poussin  has  represented  the  four  seasons  by  subjects  drawn  from  Scripture  : Spring  is 
pourtrayed  by  Adam  and  Eve  in  paradise:  Summer,  by  Ruth  gleaning:  Autumn,  by 
Joshua  and  Caleb  bearing  grapes  from  the  promised  land  ; and  Winter,  by  the  deluge. 

In  more  modem  representations  the  seasons  are  often  surrounding  Apollo : Spring,  as 
Flora,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  in  a shaded  green  drapery  over  a white  robe  : Summer, 
standing  under  the  lion  in  the  zodiac,  with  a gold-coloured  drapery  over  a white  gauze 
vestment,  the  edges  of  which  are  tinged  by  the  yellow  rays  of  the  sun,  holding  a sickle, 
having  near  her  a wheat-sbeaf : Autumn,  as  a Bacchante,  in  a violet-coloured  garment, 
pressing  grapes  with  one  band  into  a golden  cup,  which  she  holds  in  the  other  ; and 
Winter  as  an  aged  person,  placed  in  the  shade  at  a great  distance  from  the  god.  (See 
Georgic  i.  145,  &c. ; and  Horace,  Ode  7.  b.  iv.) 

544.  — Senior  power.]  Neptune. 

545. ]  ARTEMIS.  Diana.  (See  Artemis  among  her  names.) 

553. — Earth-shaking  power.]  Neptune. 

553. — Queen  of  woods.]  Diana. 

•'  Hence  bad  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  bow, 

Fair  silver-shafted  queen,  for  ever  chaste. 

Wherewith  she  tam'd  the  blinded  lioness 

And  spotted  mountain  pard,  but  set  at  nought 

The  frivolous  bolt  of  Cupid  : gods  and  men 

Fear'd  her  stern  frown,  and  she  was  queen  o'  th’  " woods." 

Milton’s  Comus,  line  441,  &c.  (See  also  Elor.  Ode  22.  33.) 
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557 Female  plague,  $c.)  '*  The  words  in  the  original  are,  though  Jupiter  has  made 

you  a lion  to  teamen.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  Diana  was  terrible  to  women,  as 
Apollo  was  to  men,  all  sudden  deaths  of  women  being  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  the 
darts  of  Diana,  as  those  of  men  were  ascribed  to  Apollo.  This  opinion  is  frequently 
alluded  to  in  Homer.  Eustathius."  P. 

£•99. — Guardian  god.  j Apollo. 

627. — Her' rend  monarch.]  Priam. 

64 1 . — God  who  darts  atlierial  .flame.]  Apollo. 

616. — Fate. J The  god  ; Death. 

665 -interior's  valiant  heir.]  Agenor. 


Cl.  Man. 
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30. — Orion's  do^.]  The  Dog-star.  Cams  Major  ami  Cams  Minor  ara  said  to  ha.a 
been  Orion’s  hounds. 

43. — The  sage.]  Priam. 

68. — Their  grandsire.]  Altei. 

110. — Mournful  mother.]  Hecuba. 

110. — Shall  proud  Polydamas,  Ac-]  Hector  alludes  to  the  advice  given  him  by  Poly- 
damas  in  the  18th  Book,  which  he  then  neglected  to  follow. 

• 158.— TAe  iri/e.]  Helen. 

196. — Where  trro  famed  fountains.]  "Strabo  blames  Homer  for  saving  that  one  of 
the  sources  of  Scamander  was  a warm  fountain  ; whereas  (says  he)  there  is  but  one  spring, 
and  that  cold  ; neither  is  this  in  the  place  where  Homer  fixes  it,  but  in  the  mountain.  It 
is  observed  by  Eustathius,  that  though  this  was  not  true  in  Strabo's  time,  yet  it  might  in 
Homer’s,  greater  changes  having  happened  in  less  time  than  that  which  passed  between 
those  two  authors.  Sandys,  who  was  both  a geographer  and  critic  of  gTeat  accuracy,  as 
well  as  a traveller  of  great  veracity,  affirms,  as  an  eye-witness,  that  there  are  yet  some 
hot-water  springs  in  that  part  of  the  country,  opposite  to  Tenedos.”  P. 

226. — From  Ida’s  suntinifs.]  “ It  was  the  custom  of  die  Pagans  to  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  upon  the  hills  and  mountains,  in  Scripture  language  upon  the  high  places ; for  they 
were  persuaded  that  the  gods  in  a particular  manner  inhabited  such  eminences  : where- 
fore God  ordered  his  people  to  destroy  alt  those  high  places,  which  the  nations  had  pro- 
faned by  their  idolatry.”  P. 

241.]  TRITONIA.  Minerva.  (See  Tritonia,  tinder  her  names.) 

243.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage.  Mu.  xii.  1083. 

257.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  -En.  xii.  1312. 

384.— Son  of  Jore.]  Apollo. 

399.]  HESPER.  Hesperus.  The  planet  Venus  is  called  Hesperus  or  Vesper  when 
it  appears  after,  and  Lucifer  or  Phosphorus  when  it  appears  before,  sun-set. 

“ Hesperus,  whose  office  is  to  bring 

Twilight  upon  the  earth,  short  arbiter 

Twixt  day  and  night.” — Par.  Lost,  b.  ix.  line  48- 

449. — A day  will  come.]  “ Hector  prophesies  at  his  death  that  Achilles  shall  fall 
by  the  hand  of  Paris ; this  confirms  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  that  the  words  of  dying 
men  were  looked  upon  ub  prophetical.”  P. 

451.]  See  paragraph  preceding  the  names  of  Achilles. 

498. — Thongs.]  Some  poets  state  that  these  thongs  were  the  belt  which  Ajax  gave 
to  Hector  in  exchange  for  bis  sword.  (See  Ajax  the  Great.) 

500. — The  plain.]  Achilles  hire  drags  the  body  of  Hector  into  the  Grecian  camp  ; 
whence  it  appears  that  Homer  was  ignorant  of  the  tradition  adopted  by  Virgil  (Alb.  i. 
670.)  relative  to  its  having  been  thrice  dragged  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  which  probably 
arose  from  Achilles'  having  three  times  dragged  the  corpse  round  the  monument  of  Patro- 
clus  (II.  xxiv.  25.) 

611.]  IIIPPOPLACIA.  (See  Hippoplacus.)  Andromache  makes  this  observation 
in  allusion  to  her  father's  loss  of  his  kingdom. 

020, — An  only  child.]  Astyanax. 
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In  this  book  is  contained  an  account  of  the  fnneral  rites  of  Patrodus. 

87.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  yEn.  vi.  445. 

92- — Tk’  irremeable  flood.]  The  Styx.  Some  interpret  this  the  ocean  (represented 
by  the  ancient  poets  as  encircling  the  eirth),  and  as  being  in  this  passage  mentioned  by 
Homer  as  a boundary  orer  which  the  souls  of  the  deceased  must  pass  into  the  other  world. 

92. — Forbid  to  cross,  tye.]  . 

100.]  (See  II.  xTiii.  14.)  | (See  Funeral  Rites.) 

166. — O’er  all  the  corse,  4fc.]  S 

235. — Siriau  flrt.]  This  expression  is  used  by  Pope  as  synonymous  with  " solar 
beam.” 

239. — Gods  srAo.se  spirit  motes  Ike  air.]  The  Winds. 

235. — World’s  green  end.]  (See  Ocean  and  ^Ethiopia.) 

281. — .Horning  planet.]  Lucifer.  (See  Ilesper,  II.  xxii.  399.) 

286. — Thracian  seas.}  Tha  uorthern  part  of  the  /Egean  sea.  Although  Homer  (Od. 
x.  1.)  describes  the  seal  of  the  Winds  as  being  in  the  Aiolian  Islands,  under  the  dominion 
of  AEolus,  he  here  describes  them  as  having  their  abode  in  Thrace. 

317. — Sepulchre.]  That  the  account  here  given  may  be  reconciled  with  that  contained 
(Od.  xxiv.  93,  t\c. ) we  must  suppose  that  this  sepulchre  was  of  a temporary  naturr,  and 
tb«t  a second  tomb  was  subsequently  erected,  in  which  were  placed  the  ashes  of  Achillea 
and  of  Patroclus,  united  in  the  same  urn.  (See  line  108.) 

344. — Immortal  coursers.]  Xanthus  and  B alius. 

361.  — Oardan  chief.]  (II.  v.  326 — 337.) 

362.  — A god.]  Apollo.  (II.  v.  541.) 

363. }  PODARGU3.  A horse  of  Menelaus. 

364.  — Fam'd  coarser.]  zEthp. 

365. ]  ECHEPOLUS.  ) Echepolus  was  a prince  of  Sicyon,  who  presented  Menelans 

367.]  jETHE.  j with  the  mare  jEtbe,  as  the  price  of  his  exemption  from  fol- 

lowing that  prince  to  the  war.  Sicyon  was  at  that  time  under  the  dominion  of  Aga- 
memnon. 

419.]  STEED.  Arion.  This  was  a celebrated  horse,  produced,  according  to  some, 
from  the  ground,  by  a blow  of  Neptune’s  trident.  According  to  others,  he  was  the  off- 
spring of  Neptune  and  Erinnys,  or  Cores,  who  had  transform  »d  herself  into  a mare  in 
order  to  avoid  the  addresaes  of  that  god.  Otliera  ascribe  the  birth  of  Arion  to  Zephyrus 
and  one  of  the  Harpies.  He  was  nursed  by  the  Nereids,  and  was  often  employed  in 
drawing  the  car  of  Neptune.  From  the  service  of  Neptune,  Arion  passed  into  that  of 
Copreus,  king  of  Aliartus,  and  was  by  him  presented  to  Hercules,  who  employed  him  in 
has  contest  with  Cycuus,  son  of  Mars.  From  Hercules  he  passed  to  Adrastus,  king  of 
Argos : in  the  service  of  this  new  master  Arion  signalised  himself  by  bearing  away  the 
prize  in  the  Nemcan  games,  and  by  preserving  the  life  of  Adrastus,  who  alune  survived 
of  all  the  Theban  chieftains.  (Seo  Theban  war.)  Arion  is  said  to  have  possessed  tire 
power  of  speech,  and  to  have  had  his  feet  on  the  right  side  resembling  human  hands. 
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He  was  called  Methvhns.cs  Yates,  from  his  birth-place  Methymna,  in  the  isle  of 
Lesbos.  * 

420. ]  ADRASTUS.  The  king  of  .Argos.  (See  Theban  war,  and  Sicyon.) 

421.  — Tam'd  race.]  The  horses  of  Laomedon.  (II.  v.  326 — 337.) 

427. — The  lots  their  place  dispose .]  " Sophocles  observes  the  same  method  with  Hone 
in  relation  to  the  lots  and  inspectors,  in  his  Electra: 

• The  constituted  judges  assigned  the  places  according  to  the  lots.’ 

The  ancients  say  that  the  charioteers  started  at  the  Sigseuiu,  where  the  ships  of  Achilla 
lay,  and  ran  towards  the  Rhoeteum,  from  the  ships  towards  the  shores.  But  Anstticfci 
affirmed  that  they  run  in  the  compass  of  ground,  those  five  stadia,  which  lay  between  the 
wall  and  the  tents  toward  the  shore.  Eustathius."  F.  (Sec  Georgic  iii.  116,  AO 

429. — Young  Nestor .]  Antilochus. 

468. — Her  knight.]  Diomed  ; always  protected  by  Minerva. 

470. — His  rival’s  chariot.]  The  chariot  of  Eumelus. 

522. — Perjury.]  Fraud,  by  driving  purposely  against  Menelaus;  and  perjury,  by  & 
firming  upon  oath  that  the  violent  driving  was  not  intentional. 

535. — The  chief.]  Antilochus. 

555.  — Mtolian  chief.]  Tlioa*. 

556. ]  OILEUS.  Ajax  the  Less. 

604. — The  rivals.]  Menelaus  and  Antilochus. 

009.]  ADMETUS.  } Eumelus.  (See  Eumelus,  II.  ii.  869.)  Admetus  wasthebii 

609. — Unhappy  sun.]  I of  Plier®,  in  Thessaly,  whose  flocks  Apollo  (see  Apollo) tenkh 
for  nine  years.  He  was  son  of  Pheres  and  Clymcne  ; husband  of  Theone  (daughter  i 1 
Theslor)  and  of  Alcestis  (see  Alcestis)  ; was  of  the  number  of  the  Argonauts,  ltd 
tire  hunters  of  the  Calydonian  boar. 

665. — TAe  god  whose  liquid  arms  surround,  ire.]  Neptune. 

700.]  NOEMON.  A companion  of  Antilochus. 

723.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  .'En.  viii.  742. 

728. ]  .ETOLIANS.  There  was  an  ancient  affinity  between  the  rEtolians  sail 
(see  .Etolia) ; and  thence  the  presenco  of  .Etolians  at  these  funeral  games  is  to  be  re- 
counted for. 

729. ]  CLYTOMEDES.  A son  of  .Enops,  killed  by  Nestor  at  the  funeral 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  line. 

730. ]  ANC/EUS.  An  oEtoliau,  killed  by  Nestor  in  the  same  games. 

732. ]  POLY1JORUS.  Son  of  Ilippotuedon,  one  of  the  Epigoni : he  assisted  at  d>! 
capture  of  Thebes  in  the  second  Theban  war.  (See  Theban  u ar.) 

733. — Sons  of  Acfor.]  Eurytus  and  Tcatua.  (See  Eurytus,  II.  ii.  756.) 

751. — The  full  of  days.]  Nestor. 

763.]  Apollo  is  sometimes  represented  as  a god  presiding  over  boxers,  from  hi*  havtsf 
destroyed  Phorbas,  king  of  the  Fhlegyar,  who  obstructed  the  road  to  the  oracle  »t  !*•'!  : 
by  challenging  all  passengers  to  combat  with  the  c&stus. 

767.]  EPEUS.  Son  of  Panopeus.  He  was  a celebrated  athlete  and  artificer,  to 
the  invention  of  the  battering  ram  and  the  construction  of  the  Trojan  horse  are  asm!*1*' 
(See  irojan  horse,  Ain.  ii.  19.)  His  father  Panopeus,  the  son  of  Phocus  and  Artcrw* 
accompanied  Amphitryon  in  his  expedition  against  the  Teleboa-. 

785  ] MECISTHEUS.  Son  of  Talaus.  He  was  father  of  the  Greek  chief  Eorv'l0'- 
and  is  placed  by  some  among  the  Argive  generals.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  P l 1 
in  honour  of  (Edipus,  as  a boxer. 

787.]  (EDIPUS.  (Edipus  was  son  of  Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  and  Jocaata,  d*Bfblw 
Croon,  king  of  Thebes.  Laius,  being  informed  by  the  oracle  that  he  was  destinedta 
by  the  hand  of  his  son,  ordered  his  new-born  child  (Edipus  to  be  exposed  on  Moo"1  C 
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Ovseron.  The  servant  who  was  charged  with  this  commission  perforated  the  feot  of  the 
child,  and  having  inserted  a thong,  suspended  him  thereby  from  a tree  ; hence  arose  the 
name  (lidipus.  or  swollen  in  his  feel.  Fborbaa,  shepherd  to  I’olybus,  king  of  Corinth,  son 
of  Mercury  and  Chthonophyle,  daughter  of  Sicyon,  was  by  chance  guiding  his  Docks  to 
the  scry  spot  where  (Edipus  had  been  abandoned  : he  released  the  child,  who  was  after- 
wards adopted  by  Peribtea  (called  also  Merope),  the  queen  of  Corinth,  she  having  no 
children  of  her  own.  (Edipus  grew  up  at  Corinth,  and  imagined  himself  to  be  the  son  of 
Poly  bus  ; but  being  taunted  with  the  doubtful  circumstances  of  his  parentago  by  some  of 
his  young  companions,  who  were  envious  of  his  superior  acquirements,  he  hastened  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  in  reference  to  his  fortunes.  He  was  there  informed  that 
he  was  destined  to  he  a parricide,  and  to  become  the  husband  of  his  own  mother.  The 
horror  of  realising  these  predictions  deterred  him  from  returning  to  Corinth,  and  he  bent 
hi*  steps  towards  Phocis.  In  a narrow  road  he  was  met  by  Laius,  to  whoso  person  he 
was  a stranger.  A servant  of  the  Theban  king  commanded  (Edipus,  with  some  circum- 
stances of  violence,  to  make  way  : a contest  ensued,  in  which  Laius  fell  by  the  hand  of 
his  unsuspecting  son.  At  the  time  of  (Edipus’  arrival  at  Thebes  the  country  wss  infested 
by  the  monster  Sphinx,  whose  ravages  were  not  to  cease  until  a solution  could  be  given 
of  her  mysterious  enigmas.  The  discernment  of  (Edipus,  who  unravelled  the  riddles  of 
the  Sphinx,  wss  rewarded  by  the  Theban  throne,  and  by  the  hand  of  Jpcasta.  (See  fable 
of  Sphinx,  in  Lord  Bacon’s  Fables  of  the  Ancients.)  He  became  the  father  of  two  sons, 
Eteocles  and  Polymers  ; and  of  two  daughters,  Antigone  and  Ismene.  This  fatal  union 
svas  followed  by  a plague,  which  (as  the  oracle  declared)  was  a punishment  inflicted  on 
Thebes  for  the  murder  of  Laius.  The  efforts  of  (Edipus  to  trace  the  unknown  murderer 
terminated  in  the  discovery  of  his  own  birth  ; upon  which  Jocasta  hanged  herself  in  de- 
spair, while  the  unhappy  (Edipus  tore  out  his  eyes,  as  if  his  guilthad  rendered  him  unworthy 
to  behold  the  light.  Expelled  from  Thebes,  as  a pollution  of  the  city,  he  was  conducted 
by  his  daughter  Antigone  towards  Attica,  in  order  to  obtain  the  protection  of  Theseus. 
While  he  was  casually  stopping  at  Colonic,  an  Athenian  borough,  he  recollected  an 
oracle,  whirb  had  predicted  that  Colons.-  was  to  be  the  scene  of  his  death,  and  that  bis 
tomb  would  be  a pledge  of  prosperity  to  the  country  which  afforded  shelter  to  his  bones. 
In  the  mean  time  Creon,  to  whom  tlio  Theban  sceptre  devolved,  had  pursued  the  course 
of  (Edipus,  with  the  intention  of  inflicting  upon  him  sonic  new  suffering  ; but  his  plans 
were  frustrated  by  the  fortunate  intervention  of  Theseus.  Scarcely  bad  (Edipus  been 
saved  from  this  intended  violence,  when  the  air  resounded  with  a sudden  clap  of  thunder : 
this  (Edipns  regarded  as  an  intimation  of  his  approaching  fate  ; and  having  performed 
some  funeral  rites,  and  recommended  his  daughters  to  the  guardian  care  of  Theseus,  he 
proceeded,  without  the  aid  of  a guide,  to  tire  spot  destined  for  his  death  : the  earth  sud- 
denly disparted,  and  (Edipus  was  seen  no  more.  Such  was  the  end  of  a prince,  whom 
the  poets,  troth  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  have  selected  as  a mournful  theme  for  the 
tragic  muse  ; and  whom,  though  guilty  of  no  wilful  and  deliberate  impiety,  they  have 
overwhelmed  with  an  accumulation  of  the  greatest  horrors.  According  to  I’ausanias  and 
Homer,  (Edipus,  after  Jocasta  had  fallen  by  her  own  hand,  married  Eurvganca,  and  ended 
his  days  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Theban  crown. 

(Edipus  was  called  by  Sophocles  Coion  bus,  from  the  Athenian  mountain  Colonos 
(whither  he  retired  during  his  banishment),  and  Laiades,  from  his  father  Imius.  Laius 
had  the  appellation  Labdacidfs,  from  his  father  Lahdacus. 

Antigone .]  After  the  death  of  (Edipus,  and  his  sons  Eteocles  and  Polyniees,  Antigone 
repaired  to  Thebes  in  order  to  procure  the  sepulture  of  her  brother  Polyniees,  which  Creon 
bad  prohibited  on  account  of  the  war  lie  had  waged  against  that  kingdom.  She  was  dis- 
covered, by  persons  appointed  to  watch  near  the  body,  weeping  over  it ; Creon,  accord- 
ingly, as  some  state,  ordered  her  to  be  buried  alive,  a sentence  which  she  escaped  by 
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strangling  hprself ; while  others  affirm,  that  the  monarch  directed  lira  eon  I lemon,  who 
was  enamoured  of  the  princess,  to  put  her  to  death.  Tire  latter  endear oured  to  elude  the 
mandate  by  concealing  Antigone  ; but  Creon  haring  discovered  her  retreat,  compelled  his 
ton  to  slay  her  in  his  presence.  Ilemon  performed  the  task  ; but  immediately  pierced  bis 
own  breast. 

790. — Hu  friend.']  Why  Diomed  interests  himself  in  the  cause  of  Euryalus  maybe  seen 
in  the  following  genealogical  table  : 

Tutus. 

Adrastcs  and  Mecistiiecs. 

Deipylr. 

/F.oiale  marries  Diosiede.  Euryalus. 

870.]  THOAS.  King  of  Iahuuos.  (See  llypaipyle,  Jason,  Vulcan,  and  Euatros. 
II.  yu.  502.) 

979. — Giant  by  Achillas  slain,]  (See  dEtioo,  II.  i.  479.) 
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73. — Patrtm  of  the  bote .]  Apollo. 

10S.]  S A MOS.  Samotiiracia. 

112.  — Blue-hair'd  litters.]  Nereids. 

113.  — Godlikefoe.]  Achilles. 

312. J AGATHON.  \ 

m.]  dius.  1 

314.]  HIPPOTHOUS.  I 

314.]  PAMMON.  V Sons  ofl’riam. 

316.]  ANTIPHON.  I 

321. ]  MESTOR.  I 

322. ]  TROILUS.  J 

Ihe  death  of  Troilus  by  Achilles  is  alluded  to  .to.  i.  063. 

342. — Groaning  icain.]  “ Two  cars  are  here  prepared ; the  one  drawn  by  mules, 
to  carry  the  presents,  and  to  bring  back  the  body  of  Hector  ; the  other  drawn  by  hones, 
in  which  the  herald  and  Priam  rode.  Eustathius.”  P. 

344.]  MYSIA.  (See  Mysians,  II.  ii.  1046.) 

390.]  PERCNOS.  The  name  by  which  the  gods  designated  the  eagle. 

417.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  z£n.  i».  350. 

421. — Wand.]  The  wand  of  Mercury. 

427.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ir.  598. 

430. — Spring.]  Probably  the  Scamander. 

487.]  POLYCTOU.  The  person  whose  son  Mercury  pretended  to  be,  when  sent  by 
J upiter  to  comfort  Priam  after  the  death  of  Hector. 

502. — The  power  that  mediates  between  god  and  men.]  Mercury. 

553. — On  firs  the  roqf  was  raised.]  " The  reader  has  here  a full  and  exact 
description  of  the  tent  of  Achilles : this  royal  parilion  was  built  with  long  palisadoes 
made  of  fir ; the  top  of  it  covered  with  reeds,  and  the  inside  was  divided  into  several 
apartments : thus  Achilles  had  his  largo  hall,  and  behind  it  were  lodging  rooms.  So 
in  the  ninth  book,  Phrenic  has  a bed  prepared  for  him  in  one  apartment,  Patroclus 
has  another  for  himself  and  his  captive  Iphis,  and  Achilles  has  a third  for  himself  and  hie 
mistress  Diomeda. 

“ Bat  we  must  not  imagine  that  the  other  Myrmidons  had  tents  of  the  like  di- 
mensions : they  were,  as  Eustathius  observes,  inferior  to  this  royal  one  of  Achilles, 
which  indeed  is  no  better  than  a hovel,  yet  agrees  veTy  well  with  the  duties  of  a soldier, 
and  the  simplicity  of  those  early  times. 

**  I am  of  opinion  that  such  fixed  tents  were  not  used  by  the  Grecians  iu  their  common 
marches,  but  only  during  the  time  of  sieges,  when  their  long  stay  in  one  place  made  it 
necessary  to  build  such  tents  as  arc  here  described ; at  other  times  they  lay,  like  Diomed, 
in  the  tenth  book,  in  the  open  air,  their  spears  standing  upright,  to  be  ready  upon  any 
alarm  , and  with  the  hides  of  beasts  spread  on  the  ground,  instead  of  a bed. 
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“ ll  U worthy  observation,  that  Homer,  even  upon  ao  trivial  an  occasion  as  tlie  de- 
scribing the  tent  of  Achilles,  takes  an  opportunity  to  Show  the  superior  strength  of  bit 
hero ; and  tells  us  that  three  men  could  scarce  open  the  dour  of  his  pavilion,  but  Achillet 
could  open  it  alone.”  P. 

577. — A/fed  herald.']  ldwus. 

685.]  (See  Priam.) 

757.]  N IOBE.  A daughter  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Lydia,  and  of  Dione,  daughter  o( 
Atlas.  She  was  the  wife  of  Amphion,  king  of  Orchomenos.  (See  Ampbion,  Od.  >i. 
342.)  Homer  represents  her  as  the  mother  of  six  suns  and  six  daughters ; Hesiod,  of 
twenty  children;  and  Apollodorus,  of  fourteen,  whom  he  thus  enumerates;  Sipylus, 
Agenor,  Pha-dimus,  lsmenus,  Mynitus,  Tantalus,  and  Damasichthon,  Ethosdaia  or  Then, 
Cleodoxa,  Astyoche,  Phtliia,  Pclopia  or  Chloris,  Asticratea,  and  Ogygia.  The  unfor 
tunate  Niobe,  proud  of  her  numerous  offspring,  despised  Latona,  because  she  was  motor 
of  two  children  only,  Apollo  and  Diana  ; and  eien  arrogantly  interrupted  the  celebratia 
of  her  religious  rites,  alleging  that  she  had  herself  a superior  title  to  the  warship  of 
mankind;  this,  at  length  provoked  Latona  to  urge  Apollo  and  Diana  to  revenge  ha 
wrongs.  Apollo  accordingly  killed  all  the  sons  of  Niobe  with  his  arrows,  while  engaged  is 
their  exercises  on  the  plains  of  Thebes  ; and  the  daughters,  who,  upon  the  news  of  thu 
catastrophe,  flew  to  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  Chlms. 
the  queen  of  Nolcus,  the  king  of  Pylos,  struck  with  instant  death  by  the  shafts  of  Diaio. 
This  sudden  calamity  so  afflicted  Niobe,  that,  stupified  and  motionless  with  grief,  to 
was  converted  into  a rock,  and  transported  by  a whirlwind  to  the  summit  of  the  Mora! 
Sipylua,  in  Lydia,  where,  from  the  stone,  the  " tears  for  ever  ” flowed.  Ampbion  it  uid 
to  have  killed  himself  in  despair. 

Those  who  endeavour  to  seek  the  origin  of  fables  in  points  of  history,  suppose  this  to 
have  been  founded  on  the  intense  grief  which  Niobe,  the  queen  of  Amphion,  experienced, 
at  the  death  of  all  her  children  by  a plague  which  ravaged  Thebes  ; her  subsequent  anti- 
pathy to  the  city  inducing  her  to  leave  it  for  her  native  country,  Lydia,  where,  i» < 
residence  near  the  Mount  Sipylus,  she  unceasingly  bewailed  her  sorrows.  Niobe » 
thence  called  Sipyleia.  (See  Ovid’s  Met.  l>.  vi.) 

770.—  Nation  to  stone.]  This  metamorphosis  was  inflicted  on  the  neighbouring  people, 
for  permitting  the  dead  bodies  of  Niobe's  children  to  remain  unburied. 

776.]  ACHELOUS.  A river  of  Phrygia. 

776.  — Wat’ ry  fairies.]  Naiads. 

777. ]  SIPYLUS.  A mountain,  with  a town  of  the  same  name,  in  Lydia,  near  to 
river  Achelous. 

869. — iSngc.J  Herald. 

900. — A melancholy  choir.]  (See  Funeral  Rites.) 

064. — Twice  fen.]  This  number  is  explained  by  aupjiosiug,  that  the  Greeks  b»d 
occupied  ten  years  in  preparing  for  the  Trojan  War. 
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I. — The  man.']  Ulysses.  “ Hossu'a  observations  in  relation  to  this  epithet  given  to 
Ulysses,  is  worth  transcribing.  ‘ The  fable  of  the  Odyssey,’  says  he,  • is  wholly  for  the 
conduct  and  policy  of  a state  : therefore  the  quality  it  requires  is  teisdom  ; but  this  virtue 
is  of  too  large  an  extent  for  the  simplicity  which  a just  and  precise  character  requires ; 
it  is  therefore  requisite  it  should  be  limited.  The  great  art  of  king*  is  the  mystery  of 
dissimulation.  It  is  well  known,  that  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  for  the  instruction  of  his  son, 
reduced  all  the  Latin  language  to  these  words  only  ; viz.  Qui  nrscit  dissimularestescil 
rcgnare.' 

“ This,  then,  is  the  character  which  the  Greek  poet  gives  his  Ulysses  in  the  propo- 
sition of  this  poem ; to  denote  the  prudent  dissimulation,  which  disguised  him  so  many 
wavs,  and  pot  him  upon  taking  so  many  shapes.  (See  Horace  Ode  6.  b.  i.) 

“ Without  any  thing  having  been  mentioned  of  Circe,  who  detained  him  with  her  a 
whole  year,  and  who  was  famous  for  the  transformation  the  made  of  all  sorts  of  persons, 
the  reader  finds  him  at  first  with  Calypso,  the  daughter  of  wise  Atlas,  who  bore  up  the  vast 
pillars  that  reached  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  whose  knowledge  penetrated  into  the 
depths  of  the  unfathomable  ocean  : that  is  to  say,  who  was  ignorant  of  nothing  in  heaven, 
earth,  or  sea.  And  as  the  first  product,  and  principal  part  of  so  high,  so  solid,  and  so 
profound  a knowledge,  was  to  know  how  to  conceal  oneself ; this  wise  man  called  his 
daughter  by  a name  that  signified  a secret.  The  poet  makes  his  hero,  whom  he  designed 
for  a politician,  to  stay  Beven  whole  years  with  this  nymph.  She  taught  him  so  well, 
that  afterwards  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  putting  her  lessons  in  practice ; for  he  does 
nothing  without  a disguise.  At  his  parting  from  Ogygia  he  is  cast  upon  the  isle  of 
Phatacia : as  kind  as  bis  reception  was,  yet  he  stays  till  the  night  before  he  went  off,  ere 
he  would  discover  himself.  From  thence  he  goes  to  Ithaca : the  first  adventure  that 
happened  to  him  there  was  with  Minerva,  the  most  prudent  among  the  deities,  as  Ulysses 
was  the  most  prudent  among  men.  She  says  so  expressly  in  that  very  passage.  Nor  did 
they  fail  to  disguise  themsclvoi.  Minerva  takes  upon  her  the  shape  of  a shepherd,  and 
Ulysses  tells  her  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Crete,  because  he  had  murdered  the  son  of 
king  Idomcneus.  The  goddess  discovers  herself  first,  and  commends  him  particularly, 
because  these  artifices  were  so  easy  and  natural  to  him,  that  they  seemed  to  be  bom  with 
him.  Afterwards,  the  hero,  under  tbo  form  of  a beggar,  deceives,  first  of  all  Eumaeus, 
then  his  son,  and  last  of  all  his  wife,  and  every  body  else,  till  he  found  an  opportunity  of 
punishing  his  enemies,  to  whom  he  discovered  not  himself  till  he  killed  them,  namely, 
on  the  last  night.  After  his  discovering  himself  in  the  palare,  he  goes  the  next  day  to 
deceive  his  father,  appearing  at  first  under  a borrowed  name,  before  he  would  give  him 
joy  of  his  return.  Thus  he  takes  upon  him  all  manner  of  shapes,  and  dissembles  to  the 
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very  last.  But  tho  poet  joins  to  tbit  character  a valour  and  a constancy,  which  render 
him  invincible  in  the  most  daring  and  desperate  adventures.”  P. 

4 — Heaven- built.']  (See  Apollo,  Laomedon.) 

10.]  (See  Od.  sii.  *14—495.) 

21.]  CALYPSO.  This  goddess  was,  according  to  Homer,  one  of  the  Atlanlides,  and 
reigned  over  a beautiful  island  (to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Ogygia,  see  Ogygia) 
in  the  Ionian  sea.  Here  she  hospitably  entertained  Ulysses,  when  shipwrecked  on  her 
coasts,  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war.  He  lingered  seven  years  in  her  court ; and 
she  was  so  unwilling  to  suffer  him  to  depart,  that  she  proposed  to  confer  upon  him  Use 
gift  of  immortality,  on  condition  of  his  becoming  her  husband.  Ulysses,  however,  who 
still  cherished  the  recollection  of  his  native  country,  refused  the  offers  of  the  goddess ; and 
at  length,  warned  by  Jupiter,  through  Mercury,  to  resume  his  voyage,  hastily  quitted  her 
island.  Other  writers  suppose  Calypso  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tetbys. 
and  the  goddess  of  silence;  and  this  fable  merely  to  have  indicated  (Calypso  signifying 
to  conceal ) that  Ulysses  owed  his  wisdom  and  policy  to  long  habits  of  dissimulation. 
Pliny,  however,  conjectures  that  Homer  meant,  by  this  goddess,  to  represent  Nature  ; and 
that  he  gave  her  the  name  of  Calypso,  to  denote  the  hidden  phenomena  of  the  natural 
world. 

Tire  situation  of  the  island  of  Calypso  has  been  much  disputed  : some  writers,  con- 
founding this  goddess  with  Circe,  have  supposed  it  to  be  tire  same  as  /Ea.  (See  -ft. 
Od.  x.  157.)  During  the  residence  of  Ulysses  in  her  kingdom  she  became  the  mother  of 
two  sons,  Nausithous  and  Nausinous. 

*0. — In  /Ethiopia,  fjc.]  “ Strabo,  in  bis  first  book,  delivers  his  opinion,  that  tlie  ancient 
Grecians  included  all  those  people  who  lived  upon  the  southern  ocean,  from  east  to  west, 
in  the  general  name  of  Ethiopians,  and  that  it  was  not  confined  to  those  only  who  lay 
south  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy  says, * that  under  the  zodiac,  from  cast  to  west,  inhabit  the 
Ethiopians,  black  of  colour.’  And  the  same  geographer  divides  Ethiopia  into  the  eastern 
and  western.  These  eastern  and  western  Ethiopians  were  separated  by  the  Arabian  or 
Egyptian  gulf;  which,  though  never  mentioned  by  Homer,  as  Aristarchus  remarked,  yet 
it  is  not  probable  (says  Strabo)  that  he  should  be  ignorant  of  it,  it  being  but  a thousand 
stadia  distant  from  the  Mediterranean,  when  he  knew  the  Egyptian  Thebes,  which  wu 
four  times  as  far  off.”  Strab.  Plin.  Sponrian.  (See  Ethiopia,  II.  i.  557.) 

*8.]  jEGYSTHUS.  Son  of  Thyestes  (see  Thyestes),  king  of  Mycente,  and  Pelopes. 
An  oracle  had  declared  that  Thyestes  and  Pelopea  should  be  parents  of  a son,  the  destined 
avenger  of  the  wrongs  which  Thyestes  had  sustained  from  his  brother  Atreus.  (See 
Atreus.)  When  this  prediction  had  been  realised,  the  child  Asgysthus  was,  immediately 
after  his  birth,  exposed  in  a wood ; but  he  was  found  by  a shepherd,  and  there  nourished 
by  a goat,  whence  his  name  ADgysthus,  from  a Greek  word  signifying  goal.  His  retreat 
was,  in  process  of  timd,  discovered  by  Pelopea,  who  delivered  to  him  the  sword  of  his 
father,  and  despatched  him  to  the  court  of  Atreus.  This  king  immediately  deputed 
Algysthus  to  assassinate  Thyestes,  in  the  prison  to  which  he  had  been  committed  for  his 
love  of  /Erope,  the  queen  of  Atreus.  Thyestes  no  sooner  observed  the  sword,  than  in  iu 
possessor  he  recognised  bis  son  ; and,  instead  of  himself  falling  a victim  to  the  rage  of  his 
brother,  he  imposed  upon  Aigyatluia  the  task  of  murdering  Atreus ; thus,  by  bis  death, 
providing  for  his  own  succession  to  the  throne  of  Mycense.  Thyestes  was,  however,  sooe 
dispossessed  of  his  usurped  power  by  bis  nephew  Agamemnon  (see  Agamemnon),  who, 
on  quitting  Argos,  to  command  the  expedition  against  Troy,  overlooked  tbe  crime  of 
iEgysthus,  and  consigned  to  him  the  care  of  his  queen  and  children,  with  the  government 
of  his  kingdom.  jEgysthus  was  unfaithful  to  his  trust ; he  not  only  seduced  the  affections 
of  Ciytenmeitra,  but  persecuted  and  banished  the  children  ofliis  benefactor.  He  murdered 
Agamemnon  at  his  return  from  Troy,  and  took  possession  of  the  vacant  throne,  which  he 
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occupied  (a  space  of  seven  years)  till  he  was  put  to  death  by  Orestes  (see  Orestes),  the  son 
of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra.  Pelopea,  in  despair  at  her  wretched  condition,  killed 
herself  with  the  sword  of  Thyestes. 

63. — Am  isle.]  Ogygia.  (See  Od.  vii.328.)  “ There  was,  according  to  true  history,  such 
an  island  of  Calypso,  of  which  Strabo  writes  ; that  Solon  gives  an  account  of  the  island 
Atlantis  bordering  on  Egypt ; and  that  he  went  thither  to  make  inquiry,  and  learned 
that  an  island  was  once  there,  but  by  time  was  vanished.  Eustathius.”  P. 

Some  geographers  suppose  it  to  have  been  in  the  Scy  laccan  gulf,  opposite  the  promontory 
of  Lacinium,  in  Magna  Gra-da ; and  others,  in  the  F return  Siculum. 

67.]  ATLAS.  A prince,  supposed  to  have  been  a king  in  Arcadia,  in  Phrygia,  or  in 
Africa.  It  is  the  more  common  opinion  that  he  reigned  over  that  part  of  the  last  of  these 
countries  called  Mauritania  ; that  he  was  son  of  Jupiter  and  Clymene  ; or  of  lapetus  and 
Asia  ; husband  of  Pleione,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ocean  anil  Tetliys;  and  father  of 
seven  daughters  named,  from  him,  the  Atlantidea  (see  Pleiades),  the  same  term  being 
applied  to  ail  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  forming  his  kingdom.  Mythologists  describe 
Atlas  as  an  astronomer,  and  ss  the  inventor  of  the  sphere  ; and  it  is  supposed  to  be  on 
this  account  that  some  of  the  poets  and  scolptors  have  depicted  him  as  bearing  the 
heavens  on  his  shoulders,  while  others  again  imagine  that  he  was  doomed  to  this  calamity 
by  Jopiter,  in  consequence  of  his  having  assisted  the  giants  in  their  war  against  that 
deity.  According  to  Ovid  (see  Met.  b.  iv.),  he  was,  from  his  inhospitality  to  Perseus 
(see  Perseus,  11.  xiv.  364.),  transformed  into  the  mountain  which  runs  east  and  west 
across  the  deserts  of  Africa  ; a fable  which,  however,  bears  another  interpretation  (see 
Hercules).  The  ancients  are  said  to  have  entertained  an  idea  that  the  heavens  rested  on 
the  top  of  Atlas. 

The  Atlantides,  whose  theogony  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  Greeks,  has  been 
preserved  by  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  who  asserts  that  “ the  Atlantides  gave  birth  to  a most 
noble  race,  some  of  whom  were  founders  of  nations,  and  others  the  builders  of  cities ; 
insomuch  that  most  of  the  more  ancient  heroes,  not  only  of  those  abroad,  who  were 
esteemed  Barbari,  but  even  the  Helladians,  and  the  heads  of  most  families  on  earth, 
claimed  their  ancestry  from  them.”  (See  II.  xiv.  229,  &c.) 

76. — Dear  isle.]  Ithaca. 

91.]  POLYPHEME.  PolyphemuJ,  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Thoossa,  or  Thesea,  and 
king  of  the  Cyclops  in  Sicily.  He  was  the  most  formidable  of  their  number,  and  is 
represented  as  a monster  of  a preposterous  size,  with  one  eye  in  the  centre  of  his  fore- 
head, and  as  living  on  human  flesh.  Ulysses  was  thrown,  in  bis  return  from  Troy,  on 
that  part  of  the  coast  of  Sicily  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Cyclops  (see  Od.  ix.  1 19 — 
63G,  and  Pope's  notes  on  the  passage),  and  immured  with  his  companions  and  large  flocks 
of  sheep  in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus,  for  the  purpose  of  being  devoured  by  him.  Four  of 
his  crew  fell  a prey  to  the  voracity  of  the  giant ; and  U ly sees  would  probably  have 
shared  the  same  fate,  had  he  not  adopted  the  expedient  of  intoxicating  the  fiend  (while 
directing  his  attention  to  the  recital  of  the  particulars  of  the  Trojan  war),  and  of  availing 
himself  of  his  state  of  insensibility  to  deprive  him  of  sight,  by  means  of  the  enormous  club 
which  had  been  discovered  in  the  cave,  and  which,  after  having  sharpened  to  a point 
and  heated  in  the  fire,  he  plunged  into  his  eye.  Polyphemus  bellowed  so  furiously  at 
the  pain,  that  be  roused  the  Cyclops ; but  they,  on  learning,  iu  answer  to  their  inquiries, 
that  Koman  (the  name  which  Ulysses  had  applied  to  himself)  had  inflicted  the  calamity, 
returned  to  their  den.  The  monster  having  removed  the  immense  stone  which  blocked 
up  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  placed  himself  at  its  entrance  to  prevent  the  escape  of  his 
enemies.  Ulysses  eluded  his  vigilance  by  fastening  the  sheep  together  “ three  and 
three,"  with  osier  bands,  and  by  tying  one  of  his  companions  beneath  the  «*  midmost” 
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a*  the  flocks  passed  by  the  monster.  Virgil  has  embellished  his  poem  (Ain.  iii.  809,  ire.) 
by  interweaving  the  story  of  Ulysses  and  the  Cyclops.  Ho  feigns  that  the  prince  of 
Ithaca,  in  the  hurry  of  departure,  had  left  behind  him  one  of  his  followers  (Aclirnmenides 
by  name),  who,  after  sustaining  his  life  In  the  woods  by  the  meagre  fare  of  roots  and 
berries,  gladly  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Trojans  when  Aineas  w as  coasting  the 
island  of  Sicily.  Homer  relates  (see  Od.  xi.  130.)  that  it  was  the  wrath  of  Neptune  for 
the  injury  inflicted  on  his  son  by  Ulysses,  that  induced  the  god  to  destroy  his  vessel  oc 
the  Phseacian  coast. 

Acit  and  Galatea.]  The  fable  relative  to  Polypheme’s  love  for  the  Nereid  Galatea 
and  his  crushing  her  lover,  the  shepherd  Acis  (the  son  of  Faunus  and  of  the  nymph  Simr 
this),  under  a rock,  from  jealousy  at  her  neglect  of  his  addresses,  is  not  given  by  Homer, 
but  is  a favourite  subject  with  the  poets.  (See  Fawkes’  Theocritus,  Idyll,  ri.,  and  story  of 
Acis,  &c.  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  xiii.)  Aeis  (called  also  Simktiuus  Hanos)  was  changed  into 
a river  by  Neptune  ; and  Galatea  returned  to  the  deep. 

It  is  said  that  the  fable  of  Polypheme  had  its  foundation  in  history  ; that  Polypbe®' 
was  a king  of  Sicily  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Ulysses ; that  the  latter  landed  on  his  coasts, 
and  after  having  been  hospitably  received  by  him,  left  his  island,  eanying  off  with  him 
bis  daughter  Elpe,  this  princess  being  however  immediately  liberated  and  restored  to  her 
father  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island. 

92. ]  THOOSSA,  or  THESEA.  A sea-nymph,  beloved  by  Neptune.  She  «= 
daughter  of  the  sea-deity  Phorcys,  and  mother  of  the  giant  Polypheme. 

93. ]  PHORCYS.  A sea-  deity  ; son  of  Pontus  and  Terra,  or  of  Neptune  and  Thcsea, 
orThoossa;  husband  of  Ceto;  and  father  of  the  Gorgons  (see  Gorgons)  ; of  the  Gnut 
(of  whom  three  are  enumerated,  via.  Enyo,  Pephredo,  and  Dino  ; see  Cooke’s  Hesiod's 
Theogony,  line  423.)  ; and  of  the  serpent  that  guarded  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides. 
The  description  of  the  one  eye  and  tooth  of  the  Gorgons  is  sometimes  referred  to  the 
Grain.  (See  story  of  Medusa’s  head,  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  iv.) 

105. — 77*’  Atlantic  isle.]  Ogygia. 

110.]  TELEMACHUS.  The  Bon  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope.  He  was  quite  young 
when  his  father  left  Ithaca  to  join  common  cause  ngninst  Troy  ; but  finding  that  Ulysw* 
was  not  among  the  other  Greek  princes  who  returned  from  the  siege,  and  being  disgusted 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  suitors  of  his  mother,  he  determined,  by  the  advice  of 
Minerva  (who  had  assumed  the  form  of  Mentor),  to  set  out  in  search  of  his  father,  first 
visiting  the  court  of  Nestor  at  Pylos,  and  subsequently  that  of  Menelaus  at  Spam. 
During  the  absence  of  Telemachus  the  suitors  entered  into  a conspiracy  to  put  him  to 
death  at  his  return  to  Ithaca  ; but  they  were  foiled  in  their  murderous  project.  Telenra- 
chus,  after  many  adventures,  prosperously  landed  on  the  shores  of  his  country,  was 
restored  to  his  home  and  to  his  father,  and  with  him  succeeded  in  exterminating  the 
persecutors  of  Penelope.  (Sec  Od.  xxii.) 

Hyginua  states  that  Telemachus,  after  the  death  of  Ulysses,  married  Circe,  and  was 
father  of  a son  named  Latinus ; and  that  his  brother  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  sad 
Circe,  became  the  husband  of  Penelope.  (Sec  Ulysses,  and  Penelope.)  Homer  doe* 
not  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  Telemachus  from  the  period  of  his  arrival 
at  Sparta  in  the  fourth,  to  his  meeting  with  Ulysses  in  tile  sixteenth  book.  It  is  this 
interval  which  has  been  so  happily  filled  up  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  in  bis  inter- 
esting and  well-known  work  of  Telemachus. 

135.]  MENTES.  A Bon  of  Ancliialus,  and  king  of  the  Taphians,  whose  form  Miners* 
assumed  when  she  descended  on  Ithaca  for  the  purpose  of  advising  Telemachus  to  under- 
take u voyage  to  Pylos  and  Sparta,  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  his  father  Ulysses.  Alter  the 
conference,  she  sensibly  manifested  her  divinity  and  disappeared.  It  is  affirmed  Ik*1 
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Mentes  was  a merchant  of  the  island  of  Leucadia,  and  that  Homer  immortalised  his  name 
in  consequence  of  the  poet’s  gratitude  for  having  been  made  his  companion  iu  an  expedi- 
non  to  Smyrna. 

136. — Taphian  land. J The  Tapiiia,  or  Teleooides  (now  Megalonisi),  arc  islands  in 
the  Ionian  sea,  between  Achaia  and  Leucadia,  so  denominated  from  Taphius  and  Tele- 
bmu,  two  sons  of  Neptune,  who  reigned  there.  The  Taphians  were  skilful  mariners,  but 
infested  the  neighbouring  coasts  with  their  piratical  excursions.  (See  note  to  line  504. 
Od.  xiv.) 

143. — At  chest  they  cie,  to  captivate  the  queen,  ^c.]  “ There  arc  great  disputes  what 
this  game  was  at  which  the  suitors  played.  Alhenxus  relates,  from  Apian  the  gramma- 
rian, who  had  it  from  Cteson,  a native  of  Ithaca,  that  the  sport  was  in  this  manner : — The 
number  of  suitors  being  108,  they  equally  divided  their  men  or  balls ; that  is  to  say,  64 
on  each  side  ; these  were  placed  on  the  board  opposite  to  each  other.  Between  Iho  two 
sides  was  a vacant  space,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  the  main  mark,  or  queen,  the  point 
which  all  were  to  aim  at.  They  took  their  turns  by  lot : he  who  took  or  displaced  that 
mark,  got  his  own  in  its  place  ; and  if  by  a second  man  he  again  took  it,  without  touching 
any  of  the  others,  he  won  the  game  ; and  it  passed  as  an  omen  of  obtaining  his  mistress. 
This  principal  mark,  or  queen,  was  called  by  whatever  name  the  gamesters  pleased ; and 
the  suitors  gave  it  the  name  of  Penelope. 

“ It  is  said  this  game  was  invented  by  1’alamcdes  daring  the  siege  of  Troy.  ( Sophocles 
in  Palam.)  Eustathius.  Spondanus.  Dacier."  P. 

Some  attribute  the  invention  of  the  game  of  chess  to  the  ancient  Indi. 

185. — The  feast  described.]  “ They  wash  before  the  feast,  says  Eustathius,  because 
they  always  at  the  feast  made  oblations  to  the  gods.  The  ewer  was  of  gold,  the  vessels 
from  whence  the  water  was  poured  of  silver,  and  the  cup*  out  of  which  they  drank  were 
of  gold. 

A damsel  attends  Mentes,  but  heralds  wait  on  the  suitors.  Eustathius  observes  a 
decency  in  this  conduct : beautiful  youths  attended  the  company  in  quality  of  cup- 
bearers. 

“ A matron  who  has  the  charge  of  the  household  brings  the  bread  and  the  cold  meats  , 
an  officer  whose  employ  it  was  to  portion  out  the  victuals,  brings  in  the  meats  that  fur- 
nished out  the  rest  of  the  entertainment ; and  after  the  feast  a bard  diverts  them  with 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.”  P. 

197. j PHEMIUS.  A musician  in  the  court  of  Ithaca,  to  whose  voice  Homer  applies 
the  epithet  “ divine.”  He  was  spared  with  Medon,  from  the  slaughter  of  the  suitors. 

••  In  ancient  times,  princes  entertained  in  their  families  certain  learned  and  wise  men, 
who  were  both  poets  and  philosophers,  and  not  only  made  it  their  business  to  amuse  and 
delight,  but  to  promote  wisdom  and  morality.  Ulysses,  at  his  departure  for  Troy,  left 
one  of  these  with  Penelope  j and  it  was  usual  to  consign  in  this  manner  the  care  of  their 
wives  and  families  to  the  poets  of  those  days,  as  appears  from  a signal  passage  in  the 
third  book,  verse  336.  To  this  man  Homer  gives  the  name  of  Phemius,  to  celebrate  one 
of  his  friends,  who  was  so  called,  and  who  had  been  his  preceptor  (says  Eustathius).”  P. 

228.]  ANCHIALUS.  The  father  of  Mentes. 

231. — Industrious  isle.]  Taphius,  or  Taphos. 

237.  — V’our  capital.]  Ithaca,  the  capital  city  of  the  island  of  that  name- 

238. ]  KEITH  RUS.  A port  of  Ithaca. 

239. ]  NEION.  A mountain  of  Ithaca. 

243.]  LAERTES.  King  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Arcesius  and  Chakomeduaa,  husband  of 
Anticlea,  and  the  reputed  father  of  Ulysses.  (Sec  Autolycus,  Od.  xix.  4G6.)  He  was 
one  of  tbo  Argonauts. 

288.]  PENELOPE.  A princess  of  Greece,  daughter  of  Icarius,  brother  of  Tyndarus, 
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king  of  Sparta,  ami  of  Polycaste,  or  Periboea.  The  renown  of  her  beauty  subjected  her 
to  the  addresses  of  many  of  the  princes  of  the  country  ; while  her  father,  to  avert  the 
disputes  consequent  on  their  rivalry,  determined  to  bestow  his  daughter  on  that  chief 
who  should  be  victorious  in  certain  games  appointed  as  the  test  of  address  and  courage. 
Ulysses  was  the  successful  competitor.  The  affection  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope  was  so 
great,  that  Ulytses  (see  Ulysses)  tried  every  possible  expedient  to  elude  the  necessity  of 
joining  the  expedition  against  Troy.  All  his  stratagems  were  unavailing,  and  lie  »ai 
compelled  to  leave  Penelope.  Ulysses  stipulated  at  parting  that,  if  he  should  not  return 
from  Troy  by  the  time  that  their  son  Telemachus  was  capable  of  holding  the  reins  of 
government,  she  should  resign  to  him  the  throne  snd  kingdom,  and  become  the  wife  of 
another  husband.  Twenty  years  passed  away  without  any  tidings  of  Ulysses ; bui 
Penelope  could  not  be  prevailed  on,  at  their  expiraiion,  to  listen  to  the  importunities  of 
any  of  the  numerous  suitors  (see  line  315,  Ac.)  who  had  infested  her  palace  during  hu 
absence.  Her  relations  urged  her  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  the  probability  of  her  hus- 
band's return  to  Ithaca,  and  not  to  disregard  the  solicitations  of  the  rival  aspirants  to  her 
favour.  Penelope  exerted  every  resource  which  her  ingenuity  could  suggest,  to  protnet 
the  moment  of  heT  decision  : among  others,  she  declared  she  would  make  choice  of  ooe 
of  them  as  soon  as  she  should  hnre  completed  a piece  of  tapestry  (the  winding-sheet  of 
Laertes)  on  which  she  was  employed  ; but  she  baffled  their  expectations  by  undoing  it 
night  what  she  bad  accomplished  during  the  day.  (Od.  ii.  117.)  This  artifice  has  gitea 
rise  to  the  proverb  of  “ Penelope’s  web,”  which  is  applied  to  whatever  labour  appeari 
to  be  endless.  Tbe  faithful  and  unhappy  Penelope,  constrained  at  length  by  the  renewed 
importunities  of  her  persecutors,  agreed,  at  the  instigation  of  Minerva,  to  bestow  her 
hand  on  the  person  who  should  first  shoot  an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  Ulysses  through  • 
given  number  of  rings  placed  in  succession.  An  individual,  disguised  as  a beggar,  wu 
the  successful  archer : this  proved  to  be  Ulysses  (see  Od.  xxi.  427,  Ac.),  who  returned  to 
Ithaca  at  the  very  moment  Ibis  eventful  contest  was  to  be  decided.  It  is  said  by  wu* 
that  Penelope  (see  Ulysses),  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  accompanied  by  Teleroichu.*, 
left  Ithaca  for  £xa,  where  she  married  Telegonus. 

The  character  of  this  queen  has  been  variously  represented  ; but  it  is  the  more  popular 
opinion  that  she  is  to  be  considered  as  a model  of  conjugal  and  domestic  virtue.  She 
was  called  IcsmoTis,  from  her  father. 

309. — Afore  snatch'd  l/y  hat'pii  j . 5'C-J  “ The  meaning  of  this  expression  is,  that  Ulysses 
had  not  had  the  rites  of  sepulture.”  P. 

317.]  SAMOS,  or  SAME;  CEPHALLEMA,  or  CEPHALENA  (now  Cefsloauf. 
An  island  in  the  Ionian  sea. 

317. — Ionian  main.]  Ionium  mare  ; it  is  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  betweeu  the 
south  of  Italy  and  Greece,  and  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  either  from  /saw,  • 
country  (according  to  Solinus)  in  the  extremity  of  Calabria  ; from  Innius,  sou  of  Dym- 
cbius,  the  son  of  Neptune  ; or,  from  lo,  the  daughter  of  Inaclms,  who,  in  her  flight  frv® 
the  bury  sent  to  persecute  her  by  Juno,  swam  across  the  Ionian  gulf. 

337. ]  EPHYKE.  A town  of  Tliesprotia. 

338. ]  ILUS.  King  of  the  Thcsprotian  Epirus,  and  son  of  Mennerus,  the  son  of  Jiwo 
and  Medea. 

301.]  1CAKIUS.  Son  of  CEbalus  and  Gorgophone,  brother  of  Tyndarus,  king  of 
Sparta,  husband  of  Periba'a,  or  of  Polycaste,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Nestor,  and  father 
of  Penelope.  When  Ulysses  (sec  Penelope)  claimed  lus  bride  after  the  termination  of 
the  games  at  Sparta,  lcarius,  unwilling  to  part  with  his  daughter,  implored  the  triumphant 
1 lysses  tu  fix  his  residence  in  that  court.  To  tins  he  could  not  assent ; hut  offered  Pene- 
lope the  alternative  uf  remaining  with  her  father,  or  of  accompanying  him  to  Ithaca.  The 
decision  of  Penelope  was  implied  by  her  blushing,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  veil; 
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the.  sorrowing  father  being  said  by  mythologists  to  hate  erected  at  Sparta  an  altar  to 
modesty,  as  a memorial  of  the  event. 

3G7. — Omen’d  eoiee  of  Jove.]  " There  is  a difficulty  in  this  passage.  In  any  case  of 
inquiry,  any  words  that  were  heard  by  accident  were  called  by  the  Latins,  omens ; by 
Homer,  the  twice  of  Jupiter  ; and  he  styles  them  so,  because  it  is  through  his  providence 
that  those  words  come  to  our  knowledge  : the  Greek  in  this  passage  signifies  fame  or 
rumour  ; and  the  ancients  referred  all  voices  or  sounds  to  Jupiter ; so  that  the  voice  of 
Jotb  implies  any  words  that  we  hear  by  chance,  from  whence  we  can  draw  any  thing  that 
gives  light  to  our  concerns  or  inquiries.  Dacier.  Eustathius.”  P. 

372. — Young  Atrides.]  Menelaus. 

410-3  TEMESE,  TEMSA,  or  TEMPSA.  A town  of  the  Brutii,  near  the  river  Laus, 
celebrated,  according  to  the  received  interpretation  of  the  23Cth  line  of  this  book,  in  the 
riwoe  of  Homer,  for  its  copper  mines  : they  had  failed  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

421. — The  charming  lyrist.]  Phemios. 

489.J  ANTINOUS.  A native  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Eupeithcs,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of 
Penelope.  He  was  the  first  of  their  number  killed  by  Ulysses  at  his  return  to  Ithaca.  (Od. 
uii.  20.) 

509.]  EURYMACHUS.  A son  of  Polybus,  and  a relation  of  Ulysses.  He  was  one 
of  the  principal  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  and  was  killed  by  Ulysses.  (Od.  xiii.  104.) 

521.]  POLYBUS.  Father  of  Eurymachus;  killed  by  Eummus.  (Od.  xxii.  315.) 

540. ]  EURYCLEA.  A daughter  of  Ops  (the  son  of  Piaenor),  and  one  of  the  slaves 
of  Laertes.  She  was  the  nurse  of  Ulysses,  and  was  the  first  person  who  recognised  her 
long-lost  master  (and  communicated  his  return  to  Penelope),  by  a scar  (see  Od.  xix. 
461.),  which  was  the  consequence  of  a wound  he  had,  in  his  youth,  received  in  the  leg, 
at  the  wild-boar  hunt  on  Mount  Parnassus. 

541. ]  OPS.  The  son  of  Pisenor,  and  the  father  of  Euryclea. 

541.]  PISENOR.  A herald,  father  of  Ops. 


Cl.  Man. 
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3. — Youthful  hero.]  Telemachui. 

14.]  See  imitation  of  thia  passage,  /En.  viii.  605. 

19.]  ^EGYPTIUS.  A aage  in  tiie  court  of  Ithaca.  He  wai  father  of  Euryaonmi  loi 
Antiphus. 

33. — His  eldeit  hope.]  Antiphus. 

35.]  CYCLOPS.  Polyphemus. 

28.]  EURYNOMUS.  ) Sons  of  JEgyptius.  Eurynomus  was  one  of  the  soiton  if 

31.]  ANTIPHUS.  > Penelope,  and  Antiphus  was  among  the  companions  of  Ulywn 
who  were  devoured  by  Polyphemus.  (See  Polyphemus,  Od.  i.  91.)  This  is  not  the  Asti- 
phua  of  Od.  xrii.  80. 

68. — Icarian  dome.']  The  palace  of  Icarius,  the  father  of  Penelope. 

109. — Cease,  till  to  great  Laertet  I bequeath,  A task  of  grief,  his  ornaments  qf  Ml] 
u It  was  an  ancient  custom  to  dedicate  the  finest  pieces  of  weaving  and  erobnidr't,  0 
honour  the  funerals  of  the  dead  : and  these  were  usually  wrought  by  the  nearest  reiscob 
in  their  lifetime.  Thus  in  the  twenty. second  Iliad,  Andromache  laments  that  the  bid) 
of  Hector  must  be  exposed  to  the  air  without  those  ornaments.”  P.  (See  Faseri 
Rites.) 

137.]  TYRO.  A beautiful  nymph.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus,  king  ^ 
Elis,  and  of  Alcidice  ; and  was  so  ill  treated  by  her  mother-in-law  Sidero,  that  her  node 
Crethcus  removed  her  from  her  father’s  house  to  his  own,  and  ultimately  nianietl  her. 
In  the  mean  time  she  became  enamoured  of  the  river  Enipeus,  and  was  courted  by  Nep- 
tune, under  the  form  of  that  god.  The  children  whom  she  bore  to  Neptune  sen-  Pbu* 
and  Neleus  ; and,  to  Cretheus,  Amythaon,  Pheres,  and  j£son.  She  was  called  Salhom- 
from  her  father. 

137.]  MYCENE.  The  daughter  of  Inachus,  and  wife  of  A ristor.  According  toms*' 
the  town  Mycenae  was  called  after  her. 

185.]  HALITII  ERSES,  or  HALITHERSUS.  A celebrated  soothsayer,  whoforetold 
to  the  suitors  of  Penelope  the  return  of  Ulysses,  and  their  subsequent  extirpation. 
was  one  of  the  counsellors  of  the  court  of  Ithaca. 

254.]  MENTOR.  One  of  the  most  faithful  of  the  friends  of  Ulysses,  and  the  p*7508 
to  whom,  before  his  departure  for  Troy,  he  consigned  the  charge  of  his  dumestir 
Minerva  assumed  his  form  and  »oi.  e (see  Od.  ii.  308.)  in  her  exhortation  to  Telem*!105’ 
not  to  degeneiate  fiom  the  valour  and  wisdom  of  his  father:  the  goddess,  under  tbe»®f 
disguise  (*ee  Od.  iii  ),  accompanied  him  in  his  expedition  to  Pylos. 

275.]  LEOCR1TUS.  One  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope.  He  was  killed  by  Telem*^ 
(See  Od.  xxd.  328.) 

206. — Royal  suppliant.']  Telemachus. 

370.]  EPHYRE.  (See  Ephyre,  Od.  i.  337.) 

424. — Mafron.]  Euryclea. 

434.]  NOEMON.  A son  of  Phronius,  a native  of  Ithaca,  who  supplied  a vessel^ 
the  voyage  which  Telemachus  undertook  in  search  of  his  father. 
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470. — And  crown  with  wine,  •*  This  custom  of  libation*  was  frequent  on  all 

solemn  occasions — before  meat,  before  sleep,  voyages,  joumies,  and  in  all  religious  rites, 
sacrifices.  See.  They  were  always  made  with  wine,  pure  and  unmiied.  Sometimes  they  used 
mixed  wines  in  sacrifices  ; but  Eustathius  says  that  this  mixture  was  of  wine  with  wine, 
and  nnt  of  wine  with  water  ; wine  unmixed  was  lawful,  and  mired  unlawful.  Homer  in 
this  place  states  that  the  goblets  were  crowned  with  wine ; that  is,  filled  till  the  wine 
stood  above  the  brim  of  the  goblet : they  esteemed  it  an  irreverence  to  the  gods  not  to  fill 
the  cups  full,  for  then  only  they  esteemed  the  libation  whole  and  perfect."  P. 
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2. — Thro’ heaven's  eternal,  brazen  portals.']  **  The  original  calls  heaven  breze*:  & 
reason  of  it  arises  either  from  the  palaces  of  the  gods  being  built  of  brass  by  Vulcan ; u 
rather  the  word  implies  no  more  than  the  stability  of  heaven,  which  in  other  places  a 
called  framed  of  iron.  Eustathius .”  P. 

8. — At  nine  green  theatres .]  “ It  may  be  asked  why  the  poet  is  so  very  particular  a 

to  mention  that  the  Pylians  were  divided  into  nine  assemblies  ; and  may  it  not  *eem  i cir- 
cumstance of  no  importance  ? Eustathius  answers  from  the  ancients,  that  there  were  nice 
cities  subject  to  the  power  of  Nestor ; five  in  PyloB,  the  rest  in  Bocotia  : the  poet  there- 
fore allots  one  bank  or  theatre  to  every  city  which  consisted  of  500  men,  the 
number  amounting  to  4500.  These  cities  furnished  the  like  compliment  of  men  to  M*® 
for  the  war  at  Troy.  He  sailed  in  ninety  vessels,  and  allowing  fifty  men  to  each 
they  amount  to  that  number.  Hence  it  appears  that  this  was  a national  sacrifice;  ears 
city  furnished  nine  bulls,  and  by  consequence  the  whole  nation  were  partakers  of  it." 

11. — They  taste  the  entrails.]  **  That  is,  every  person  ate  a small  portion  of  the#® 
fice,  and  by  this  method  every  person  became  partaker  of  it*”  P. 

23.— TAe  senior.]  Nestor. 

27.]  MENTOR.  Minerva  under  his  form. 

41 — 79.]  Within  these  lines  are  contained  the  rites  of  a feast  to  Neptune. 

47.]  PISISTRATUS.  One  of  the  sons  of  Nestor. 

65.]  ATHENA.  Minerva.  (See  Athena,  among  her  names.) 

169 — 245.]  Nestor,  in  these  lines,  relates  the  dissensions  (and  their  cons^ot®^1 
that  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  when  they  left  Troy  for  their  native  shores. 

206.  — Psyrian  isle.]  Scyros  (now  Skyro).  (See  Scyros.) 

207. ]  CHIOS  (now  Scio),  an  island  in  the  -Egean  sea,  opposite  Ionia,  on  the  co**1 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  derived  its  name  from  Chius,  son  of  Apollo  and  Anathrippc-  *' 
was  also  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Ethalia,  Maoris,  Pityusa , tfc.  Accords? 
to  Herodutus,  the  island  was  peopled  originally  from  Ionia.  It  was  first  governed  b) 
kings;  but  the  government  ultimately  assumed  a republican  form,  which  was  roodtM 
after  that  of  Athens.  Chios  was  celebrated  for  its  wines.  (See  Virgil’s  Past.  v.  109  ) 

208. ]  MIMAS.  A high  mountain  of  Ionia,  near  Colophon,  whence  it  is  thoagbt  ^ 
Baccha*,  priestesses  of  Bacchus  (see  Bacchus),  were  called  Mimallones. 

216.]  GERESTUS.  A port  of  Euboea. 

220. — Wish'd -for  shore.]  Argos. 

2*29. — Achilles*  warlike  sow.]  “ When  Pyrrhus  had  reached  Thessaly  with  the  Myr- 
midons of  Achilles,  by  the  advice  of  Thetis  he  set  fire  to  his  vessels;  and  being *in1^ 
by  Helenus,  from  the  oracles,  to  fix  his  habitation  where  he  found  a house  whose  f^1 
tions  were  iron,  whose  walls  were  wood,  and  whose  roof  was  wool,  he  took  bisj00^- 
on  foot,  and  coming  to  a certain  lake  of  Epirus,  he  found  some  persons  fixing  their  spe^5 
with  the  point  downwards  into  the  earth,  and  covering  the  tops  of  them  with  their  cloaks, 
and  after  this  manner  making  their  tents  ; he  looked  on  the  oracle  as  fulfilled,  and 
there.  Afterwards  having  a son  by  Andromache,  the  wife  of  Hector,  he  named  to# 
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Molossua,  from  whom  the  region  took  the  name  of  Moloaaia.  From  thin  country  are  the 
Molossi  canes,  mentioned  by  Virgil.  Eustathius.”  P. 

236. — The  murd'rer.]  dJgisthuB. 

239. — The  bom.]  Orestes. 

352.  j SUN1UM  (now  Cabo  Colonni).  A promontory  of  Attica,  with  a small  harbour, 
town,  and  temple  of  the  same  name,  sacred  to  Minerva.  In  its  neighbonrhood,  according 
to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  were  silver  mines ; but  they  had  failed  in  the  time  of 
Strabo. 

353.  — Th'  Athenian  dame.]  Minerva. 

354. ]  PHRONTES.  Son  of  Onetor,  pilot  of  the  ship  in  which  Menelaus  sailed  from 
Troy  after  the  war.  He  died  suddenly  when  the  ship  reached  Sunium. 

366.]  MAL.-EA  (now  Cape  Malio,  or  St.  Angelo).  A promontory  of  Peloponnesus, 
at  the  south  of  Laconia. 

3*2. — Cydonian  plain.]  The  plain  of  Cydonia  (now  Canea),  a town  of  Crete,  built 
by  a colony  from  Samos,  so  called  either  from  Cydon,  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Acacallis, 
the  daughter  of  Minos,  or  from  Cydon,  the  son  of  Tegeates. 

379. — Phcestan  shores.]  The  Bhores  of  Phiestum,  a town  of  Crete. 

383. — On  tk'  /Egyptian  coast.]  *•  In  the  original  it  is.  The  wind  and  water  carried 
them  to  JEgyptus.  Homer  by  wEgyptus  means  the  river  Nile,  aud  then  it  is  always  used 
in  the  masculine  gender : the  region  about  it  took  its  name  from  the  river  Atgyptua ; this 
is  always  used  in  the  feminine  gender ; but  the  country  had  not  received  that  name  in 
the  days  of  Homer.  Eustathius. 

1 * What  Dacier  adds  to  tliis  observation,  may  assist  in  determining  the  dispute  con- 
cerning the  priority  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  : Hesiod  makes  mention  of  the  river  Nilus  : if 
therefore  it  be  true  that  rEgyptus  bad  not  been  called  by  the  name  of  Nilus  in  the  times 
of  Homer,  it  is  a demonstration  that  Hesiod  was  posterior  to  Homer  ; otherwise  he  could 
not  have  been  acquainted  with  any  other  name  but  that  of  Aigyptus."  P. 

425. — Now  immolate  the  longues.]  “ Various  are  the  reasons  which  Eustathius  reports 
concerning  this  oblation  of  the  tongues  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sacrifice.  It  was  to  purge 
themselves  from  any  evil  words  they  might  have  uttered  ; or  because  the  tongue  was 
reckoned  the  best  part  of  the  sacrifice,  and  so  reserved  for  the  completion  of  it ; or  they 
offered  the  tongue  to  the  gods,  as  witnesses  to  what  they  had  spoken.  I omit  the  rest  as 
superfluous.  They  had  a custom  of  offering  the  tongues  to  Mercury,  because  they  be- 
lieved him  the  giver  of  eloquence.”  P. 

429. — Nor  fits  il  to  prolong  the  heavenly  feast , Timeless,  indecent,  4fc.]  Eustathius 
shows  the  difference  between  festivals  and  sacrifices:  in  the  former  it  was  customary  to 
spend  the  whole  night  in  wine  and  rejoicing : in  the  latter,  this  was  reckoned  an  unlawful 
custom.  He  likewise  tells  us  that  it  was  the  custom  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  celestial 
powers  in  the  day,  and  even  to  finish  them  about  the  setting  of  the  sun  ; and  that  those 
who  dwelt  in  incantations  performed  their  sacrifices  to  the  infernal  powers  by  nigbt,  and 
finished  them  before  sun-rising.  Either  of  these  reasons  sufficiently  explains  the  words 
of  the  goddess  ; and  the  former  carries  in  it  an  excellent  moral,  that  particular  care  should 
be  taken  in  our  acta  of  devotion,  not  to  turn  religion  into  impiety.”  P. 

450. — When  beds  of  royal  state  invite  your  stay  ?]  " This  passage  gives  us  a full 

insight  into  the  manners  of  these  hospitable  ages ; they  not  only  kept  a treasury  for  bowls 
or  vases  of  gold  or  silver,  to  give  as  gifts  of  hospitality,  but  also  a wardrobe  of  various 
habits,  and  rich  furniture,  to  lodge  and  bestow  on  strangers.  Eustathius  relates,  that 
Tellias  of  Agrigentum  was  a person  of  so  great  hospitality,  that  500  horsemen  coming  to 
his  house  in  the  winter  season,  he  entertained  them,  and  gave  every  man  a cloak  and  a 
tunic.  This  laudable  custom  prevailed,  and  still  prevails,  in  the  eastern  countries : it 
was  the  practice  of  Abraham  of  old,  and  is  at  this  day  of  the  Turks,  as  we  may  leara 
from  their  caravanserai*,  erected  for  the  reception  of  travellers."  P. 
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468.]  CAUCONS.  (See  Cancans,  II.  x.  498.) 

489. — My  contort.]  Etirydice. 

518. — And  tat,  fc.]  " We  have  here  an  ancient  cuatoin  recorded  by  the  poet ; a 
king  places  himself  before  the  gate  of  his  palace  on  a seat  of  marble,  worn  smooth  by  long 
use,  says  Eustathius,  or  perhaps  smoothed  exquisitely  by  the  hand  of  the  workman.  What 
I would  chiefly  observe  is,  that  they  placed  themselves  thus  in  public  for  the  dispatch  of 
justice.  We  read  in  the  Scripture  of  judges  tilling  in  the  gait : and  that  this  procedure  of 
Nestor  was  for  that  purpose,  is  probable  from  the  expression,  He  tat  in  the  seat  where 
Neleut  used  to  tit  (which  seems  to  express  his  wisdom  in  the  discharge  of  justice).  Nes- 
tor is  also  described  as  bearing  bis  sceptre  in  his  band,  which  was  never  used  but  on 
some  act  of  regality,  in  the  dispatch  of  justice,  or  other  solemn  occasions.”  P, 

526.]  ECHEPHRON.'J 

526. ]  STRATIUS.  f 

627.]  PERSEUS.  I 

527. ]  ARETUS.  J 

530 — 591.]  These  lines  detail  the  circumstances  of  a feast  celebrated  in  honour  of  Mi- 

nerva. 


Sons  of  Nestor  and  Eurydice. 


689.]  LAERCEUS.  An  artificer  in  gold.  " The  author  of  the  parallel  quotes  this 
passage  to  prove  that  Homer  was  ignorant  of  the  mechanic  arts  : we  have  here,  says  be.  a 
gilder  with  his  anvil  and  hammer ; but  what  occasion  has  he  for  an  anvil  and  hammer  ia 
the  art  of  a gilder  ? Boileau  has  excellently  vindicated  Homer  from  this  objection,  la  his 
reflections  on  Longinus  : this  gilder  was  a gold-beater.  Nestor,  we  see,  furnished  tbs 
gold,  and  he  beat  it  into  leaves,  so  that  he  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  his  anvil  and 
hammer ; the  anvil  was  portable,  because  the  work  was  not  laborious.  Our  modem  tra- 
vellers assure  us,  that  it  is  at  this  day  the  practice  in  the  eastern  regions,  as  ia 
Persia,  &c.,  for  the  artists  in  metals  to  carry  about  with  them  the  whole  implements  of 
trade  to  the  house  of  the  persons  where  they  find  employment : it  is  therefore  a full  tin- 
dication  of  Homer  to  observe,  that  the  gold  this  artist  used  in  gilding  was  nothing  but 
gold  beat  into  fine  leaves.”  P. 

673. — Maids,  trices,  and  matrons,  mix  a thrilling  sound.]  " I have  kept  the  roeaaia; 
of  the  word  in  the  original,  which  signifies  prayers  made  with  load  cries.  The  scholiast 
on  Aiicbylus  remarks  that  this  word  is  not  used  properly  bat  when  applied  to  the  prayers 
offered  to  Minerva,  for  Minerva  is  the  only  goddess  to  whom  prayers  are  made  with  load 
cries,  she  being  the  goddess  of  war : to  other  deities  they  offer  prayer  with  thanks- 
giving.” P. 

575.]  CLYMENUS.  A king  of  Elis. 

577.]  EURYDICE.  Daughter  of  Clymenus,  and  wife  of  Nestor. 

579. — Nestor’s  youngest.]  Thrasymedes. 

504.]  POLYCASTE.  The  youngeat  of  the  daughters  of  Nestor,  by  some  supposed  to 
have  been  the  wife  of  Icarius.  (See  Icariua,  Od.  i.  861.) 

596. — The  prince.]  Teleraachua. 
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1. ]  SPARTA.  Laced  (croon.  (See  Lacediemon,  II.  ii.  704.)  The  ancient  Sparti 
were  said  to  be  of  Titanian  race,  the  same  as  the  Heliadx  (children  of  the  sun),  and 
Ophit*  (serpent  worshippers);  the  deity  being  adored  by  them  under  the  figure  of  a 
serpent.  There  is  a tradition  that  this  worship  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  Cadmus 
from  Chaldea.  The  shields  of  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  had  for  a device  a serpent. 
(See  II.  xi.  SO.) 

2.  — Range  of  kills.]  Taygetns. 

4.  — Atridet.]  Menelaus. 

5. ]  HYMEN,  or  HYMENACUS,  was  the  deity  who  presided  over  marriage  among  the 
Greeks.  According  to  some  writers  he  was  the  son  of  Bacchus  and  Venus  ; and  to  others, 
of  Apollo  and  one  of  the  Muses  ; but  it  is  a more  generally  received  opinion  that  be  was 
a beautiful  Athenian  youth,  of  humble  birth,  a ho  bad  conceived  an  attachment  for  a noble 
lady  of  Athens,  which  his  poverty  and  obscure  condition  did  not  allow  him  to  avow.  Dis- 
guised in  female  attire,  he  one  day  accompanied  the  object  of  his  affection  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  a festival  in  honour  of  Ceres,  which  the  women  were  sccustoroed  to  observe  by 
themselves  on  the  sea-shore.  While  thus  engaged,  they  were  suddenly  seized  and  car- 
bed  away  by  a band  of  pirates,  from  whose  violence  they  were  preserved  by  Hymcneus, 
who  excited  his  female  companions  by  his  example  to  massacre  the  robbers  while  they 
slept.  After  the  catastrophe  he  repaired  to  Athens;  and  having  related  what  had 
happened,  he  offered  to  restore  the  women  to  their  country,  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  marry  the  lady  of  his  choice.  His  request  was  granted  ; and  the  marriage  of 
Hymeneus  proved  so  felicitous,  that  it  afterwards  became  the  custom  to  invite  him  to 
bless  with  his  presence  all  marriages,  none  of  which  were  expected  to  be  fortunate  if 
this  ceremony  were  omitted.  Festivals  were  also  instituted  to  his  honour. 

This  deity  is  generally  represented  os  a young  man,  dressed  in  a yellow  robe,  holding  in 
his  right  hand  a torch,  and  in  his  left  a flame-coloured  veil,  and  wearing  on  his  bead  a 
chaplet  of  roses,  or  sweet  marjoram  ; whence  perhaps  arose  the  practice  of  crowning 
people  with  flowers  on  their  wedding  day.  Hymen  appears  to  be  the  Tuautssius  of 
the  Romans. 

6.  — His  son’s  and  daughter’s ] Megapenthes  and  Hermione. 

8.]  HERMIONE.  The  daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helen.  She  had  been  secretly 
promised  in  marriage  to  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon  ; but  Menelaus,  being  ignorant 
of  this  engagement,  obliged  her,  on  his  return  from  the  wai1,  to  become  the  wife  of  Neop- 
tolrmus.  After  the  murder  of  that  prince  (see  Neoplolemus)  she  married  Oreatea,  and 
received  Ore  kinedoiu  of  Sparta  as  a dowry. 

U.)  MEGAPENTHES.  An  illegitimate  son  of  Menelaus  and  of  his  slave  Teride, 
"ho,  when  his  father  returned  from  the  Trojan  war,  married  a daughter  of  Alector,  a 
Spartan  prince. 

14.]  ALECTOR.  A Spartan  prince. 

16.— Handmaid.]  Teridro,  a female  slavo  of  Menelaus,  mother  of  Megapenthes. 

24.]  Sec  imitation  of  this  passage.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii.  697. 

29. — Young  Neater.]  Pisistratns. 
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31.]  ETEONEUS.  An  officer  at  the  court  of  Menclaus  : he  was  the  son  of  Boethof. 

S3. — Two  youths.]  Telemachus  and  Pisistratus. 

82. — Young  Ithacus.]  Telemachus. 

97 — 130.]  In  these  lines  Menelaus  relates  his  own  wanderings  after  the  siege,  and 
the  calamitous  end  of  his  brother. 

98.]  CYPRUS.  An  island  in  the  east  end  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  sacred  to  Venus. 
It  was  anciently  known  by  the  names  of  Ophiusa,  Acemantis,  Cerastis,  Aspclia,  Ana- 
thusia,  Macaria,  Cryptos,  Colinia,  Sphecia,  Paphia,  Salaminia,  and  /F.rota,  that  of 
Cyprus  being  probably  derived  from  Cyprus,  a shrub  or  tree  (supposed  to  be  the  cypress ) 
with  which  the  island  abounds.  The  name  of  Ophiusa  was  anciently  assigned  to  it,  from 
the  serpents  with  which  it  originally  abounded. 

" Poetical  tradition  says,  and  the  most  judicious  Grecian  writers  adopt  the  report,  that, 
shortly  after  the  Trojan  war,  Teucer,  eon  of  Telamon,  and  brother  of  the  celebrated  Ajax, 
leading  a colony  from  the  little  island  of  Salamis  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  founded  the  aty 
of  Salamis  in  Cyprus.  Unquestionably  Cyprus  was,  very  early,  settled  by  Greeks.  It 
had,  still  earlier,  been  occupied  by  the  Phoenicians  , from  whom  it  derived  that  worship  of 
the  goddess  Venus,  originally  a Syrian  goddess,  for  which  it  became  early,  and  roo untied 
long,  remarkable.  . Cyprus  was  then  wooded  like  the  uncleared  parts  of  America.  The 
Phoenicians  therefore,  who,  through  their  superiority  in  arts  and  manufactures,  found  mow 
immediate  profit  in  trading  to  inhabited  countries  than  in  planting  the  uninhabited,  seen 
not  to  have  been  averse  to  the  establishment  of  Greek  adventurers  there.  On  the  contrary, 
the  over-abundance  of  wood  and  the  consequent  scarcity  of  people  were  esteemed  such 
inconveniences,  and  the  value  of  soil  covered  with  wood  was  so  trifling,  that  it  was  long 
customary  to  give  lands  to  any  who  would  clear  them.  Colony  therefore  followed  colony, 
from  Laconia,  from  Argos,  from  Athens,  and  some  other  parts.  Thus,  in  time,  Cyprus 
became  completely  a Grecian  island  ; and,  from  being  an  object  for  nothing  hot  its  ship- 
timber  and  its  copper  mines,  was  made  a rich  and  populous  country,  fruitful  in  com,  and 
famous  for  the  excellence  and  abundance  of  its  wines  and  oil.  It  was,  however,  in  esrij 
times,  divided  into  too  many  little  states  for  any  one  to  become  considerable  ; and  these 
fell  mostly  under  that  reprobated  sort  of  monarchy  which  the  Greeks  denominated  ty- 
ranny.” Mitford's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  chap.  v.  sect.  11 . 

98. — Pharnician  coast.]  PHCENICIA  was  anciently  bounded  by  Syria  on  the  north 
and  east ; by  Judar.a  on  the  south  ; and  by  the  Mediterranean  sea  on  the  west.  Its  name 
is  either  derived  from  Phoenix,  one  of  its  kings ; from  the  Greek  word  phoenix,  which 
signifies  a palm  or  date  (a  tree  with  which  this  country  remarkably  abounded) ; from 
Phceniec,  a translation,  as  is  supposed,  of  the  Hebrew  word  Edom  (the  Edomites  having 
fled  thither  after  their  conquest  by  king  David)  ; or  from  Phene  Anak,  i.  e.  the  descend- 
ants of  .finale.  It  was  also  called  Chna,  from  the  contraction  of  the  word  Canaan  (the 
term  most  commonly  applied  to  it  by  the  Jews) ; and  more  anciently  Rhabbothin  snd 
Colpitis ; Rabbotsen  being  in  Hebrew  a great  gulf  or  bay,  and  Colpitis  or  Colpites  a transU- 
tion  of  that  word.  The  country  was  however  most  generally  known  by  the  names,  sometimes 
promiscuously  used,  of  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Syria.  Phoenicia,  strictly  speaking,  "» 
one  of  the  five  ancient  divisions  of  Syria ; it  was  comprehended  between  Tyre  and  the 
island  Aradus  to  the  north  of  the  river  Eleutheris,  and  contained  the  cities  Byblus,  Ss- 
repts,  Berytus,  Arad,  Tripoli,  and  Sidon  ; the  other  four  divisions  of  Syria  being  Comau- 
gene,  Seleucis,  Coeloayria,  and  Palestine. 

Phoenicia  is  celebrated  for  its  arts,  sciences,  and  manufactures.  The  glass  of  Sid®, 
the  purple  of  Tyre,  and  the  linen  of  the  Phoenicians,  were  the  product  of  their  own  country. 
Their  skill  in  working  metals,  in  hewing  timber  and  stone,  and  their  knowledge  of  tht 
ornamental  as  well  as  of  the  theoretical  parts  of  architecture,  are  sufficiently  confirmed  by 
the  powerful  assistance  which  they  afforded  king  Solomon  in  building  the  temple  at  Jem- 
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sxlent,  1804  B.  C.  The  Phccnicians  were  likewise  celebrated  merchants,  navigators,  and 
glaaten  of  colonies.  Adventurous  pirates  of  this  nation  occupied  many  of  the  Grecian 
isles  ; the  three  sons  of  Agenor  (king  of  Phoenicia),  Cadmus,  Cilix,  and  Phoenix,  wan- 
dering  in  search  of  their  sister  Europa,  established  themselves  with  their  followers  respec- 
tively in  Bteotia,  Cilicia,  and  Africa ; and  Carthage,  the  most  celebrated  of  their  colonies, 
at  length  exceeded  in  wealth  and  power  llie  parent  country.  N or  were  they  wholly 
negligent  of  literature.  History  records  the  names  of  the  two  metaphysicians  Moschus, 
the  Sidonian,  and  Ahomenus,  the  Tyrian,  as  having  been  anterior  to  the  Trojan  war. 
Commerce  was,  however,  the  principal  object  to  which  they  directed  their  views  ; this 
they  extended  to  live  British  isles  (in  those  remote  times  called  Cassitcrides)  ; to  the 
Baltic  coast;  to  Spain;  to  all  the  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black  ses,  and  Lake 
Mteotis ; establishing  considerable  settlements  in  all  these  places.  It  has  even  been 
inferred  from  the  imperfect  accouuts  which  have  reached  us  of  their  voyages,  that  the 
continent  of  America  was  not  unknown  to  them  ; and  it  is  probsble,  that  at  least  the 
eastern  shores  and  islands  of  that  remote  region  were  visited  by  this  enterprising  people. 
'They  aflected  no  empire  but  that  of  the  sea;  hut  the  inland  trade  which  they  carried  on 
with  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  even  with  India,  was 
not  inconsiderable.  The  Phccnicians  derive  their  origin  from  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham, 
whose  descendants,  during  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  deluge,  had  spread 
themselves  over  the  whole  of  Palestine  to  the  confines  of  Arabia.  About  1793  B.  C.  they 
were  driven  from  their  possessions  south  of  the  Dead  sea  by  the  race  of  shepherds  who, 
three  centuries  before,  had  migrated  from  Arabia  or  Syria  into  Egypt,  and  had  become  so 
powerful,  that  a dynasty  of  their  princes  occupied  the  throne  of  that  country.  Salatia, 
the  first  of  these  monarclis,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  2078  B.  C.  Their  dominion  was 
subverted  in  the  reign  of  Typlton,  one  of  his  successors,  by  Osiris  (see  Egypt) ; who, 
having  collected  an  army  in  Thcbais,  made  war  against  the  ttraugers,  and  eventually  com- 
pelled them  to  leave  ihc  kingdom.  They  then  sought  refuge  among  the  Canaanites  : and 
their  descendants  are  said  to  have  been  the  gigantic  children  of  Anak,  who,  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  dwelt  at  Hebron.  The  Philistines  sprang  from  Misraim;  and  the  Caphtorim,  who 
settled  on  the  coast  of  Palestine  about  the  same  period  as  the  shepherds,  are  also  said  to 
have  been  uf  Egyptian  origin.  These  were  the  idolatrous  nations,  in  their  several  ramifi- 
cations, who,  in  process  of  time,  were  exterminated  by  the  Israelites ; the  entire  subju- 
gation of  Canaan  or  Palestine  not  having  been  effected  till  the  reign  of  David. 

Phoenicia  appears,  from  a very  early  period,  to  have  been  divided  into  many  petty  inde- 
pendent states,  each  governed  by  its  own  king,  whose  authority  seldom  extended  beyond 
the  chief  city  of  his  dominions  and  its  immediate  environs.  Of  these  the  principal  were 
Tyre  (see  Tyre),  Sidon,  and  Arad.  Sidon  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a son  of  Ca- 
naan, and  in  the  time  of  Joshua  to  have  been  a rich  and  nourishing  state.  In  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  the  Tyrians,  and  probably  remained 
so  until  the  reduction  of  Palestine  and  the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  by  SalmaueBer,  729  B,  C. 
Sidon  next  submitted  to  the  arms  of  A pries,  king  of  Egypt;  and  afterwards,  at  the  con- 
quest of  that  country  by  Cambyscs,  525  B.  C.,  became  dependent  ou  the  Persian  empire, 
though  the  inhabitants  were  suffered  to  retain  their  own  kings  and  government.  Front 
the  Sidonian  fleet  Xerxes  received  very  important  aid  during  his  expedition  into  Greece. 
In  the  reign  of  Darius  Ochus,  the  tyranny  exercised  by  the  Persian  governors  of  Phtenicia 
induced  the  Sidoiiians  to  form  an  alliance  with  Nectanebua,  king  of  Egypt,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regaining  their  independence  ; but  the  treachery  of  their  sovereign.  Tonnes,  and 
of  tire  Egyptian  general,  Mentor,  betrayed  them  into  the  power  of  the  enemy  : Darios 
punished  their  rebellion  by  destroying  their  ships,  and  by  treating  tlie  people  with  such 
cruelty  that,  in  despair,  they  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  consumed  themselves  and  their  most 
valuable  effects.  Sidon  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  some  of  the  citizens,  wlto,  being  absent. 

Cl.  Man.  2 N 
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had  escaped  the  conflagration,  and  appear!  again  to  have  been  governed  by  ita  own  king*, 
Strata  being  upon  the  throne  of  Sidon  when  Alexander  overran  Phoenicia.  But  although 
this  prince  quietly  submitted  to  the  Macedonian  arms,  he  was  not  suffered  to  retain  the 
regal  dignity,  which  was  bestowed  by  Hephiestion  (at  whose  disposal  it  was  placed  by 
Alexander),  first,  on  the  citizen  at  whose  house  he  lodged  ; and,  upon  his  refusing  to  accept 
it,  on  Baltonymus,  or  Abdalonimus,  a descendant  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  country. 
At  the  division  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  Sidon  formed  part  of  the  Grecian  kingdom  of 
Syria,  which  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  65  B.  C.  Arad  (now  Ron  Wadde). 
a town  situated  on  the  island  Aradus,  called  by  the  Hebrews  Arpad,  was  built  by  » colony 
of  exiles  from  Sidon,  and  at  an  early  period  became  dependent  on  Tyre.  From  the 
Tyrians  it  passed  successively  under  the  dominion  of  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  PeraaB*, 
and  Grecians ; Alexander  the  Great  having  again  erected  it  into  a kingdom,  which  he 
bestowed  upon  Slrato,  son  of  Gerostratus.  For  some  time  his  successors  were  suffered  to 
enjoy  undisturbed  possession  of  the  throne : but  Arad  was  at  length  incorporated  by  Aa- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  with  his  dominions,  and  finally  shared  the  fate  of  Syria,  when  it  sub- 
mitted to  the  Roman  general  Pompey.  Arad  appears,  at  one  time,  to  have  been  a very 
flourishing  commercial  state ; and  tire  extensive  ruins  that  still  exist  in  its  neighbourhood 
attest  the  ancient  strength  and  magnificence  of  the  city. 

After  its  subjection  by  the  Romans,  Phoenicia,  or  Syria  and  Palestine,  formed  a pro- 
vince of  their  empire.  It  was  one  of  the  countries  bestowed  by  Anthony  on  Cleopatra ; 
and  Augustus  afterwards  conferred  many  of  its  principal  cities  on  his  favourite  Rend, 
who  annexed  them  to  his  kingdom  of  Judea.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Sevens 
PtnsMcia  was  separated  from  Syria,  and  became  a distinct  province,  having  Tyre  for  its 
metropolis  ; and  under  Arcadius,  tlso  son  of  Theodosius,  it  was  divided  into  the  districts 
of  Maritime  Phoenicia,  and  Phrenicia  of  Lihanus  ; the  principal  towns  of  the  former  beiij 
Tyre  (now  Sur),  Sidon  (now  Seyde),  Ptolemais,  Berytus  (now  Barut  or  Bero*ot),Bybloi, 
Tripoli*,  Area,  Arad,  Sylaminum,  &c. ; of  the  latter,  Damas,  Laodicea,  Abila.  Helio- 
polis, Palmyra,  Emesa,  Sarracene,  &c.  Phoenicia  continued  to  form  part  of  the  Easters 
empire  until  the  Arabs,  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  632  A.  P,,  subdued  the  country,  sad 
compelled  its  inhabitants  to  receive  the  laws  and  faith  of  their  country. 

Mythology  of.]  The  mythology  of  the  ancient  Phamicians  bears  so  striking  a resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Egyptians,  as  sufficiently  proves  that  both  must  have  had  a common  origin  , 
though  whether  this  system  of  worship  prevailed  first  in  Egypt  or  Phoenicia,  cannot  now 
be  ascertained.  It  is  however  certain,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion  was  very 
early  lost  among  the  family  of  Ham  ; and  that  soon  after  the  deluge,  idolatry  appears  to 
have  been  generally  practised  in  those  countries  in  which  the  descendants  of  that  patriarch 
had  established  themselves.  The  earliest  history  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  of  the 
origin  and  thcogony  of  the  Phoenicians,  is  that  contained  in  the  fragment  preserved  by 
Eusebius  of  the  works  of  Sanchoniatbon,  a native  of  Phoenicia,  who  is  said  to  have  flourished 
anterior  to  the  Trojan  war.  In  this  account,  which  be  professes  to  have  extracted  frost 
the  writings  of  Thoth  (the  Hermes  or  Mercury  of  the  Greeks),  after  giving  a description 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  from  the  elements  of  Chaos,  he  proceeds  to  relate  the  forms- 
tion  of  the  first  man  and  woman,  Protogonus  and  jf.oo,  whose  children  Genas  sod 
Genes  settled  in  Plusnicia,  introduced  the  worship  of  the  sun,  and  were  the  parents  of 
Light,  Fire,  and  Flame  (Pnos,  Pur,  and  Pnr.ox).  From  them  sprang  the  race  of  giants, 
who  gave  their  names  to  the  mountains  of  Phoenicia,  Casius,  Libantu,  Bratbys,  Ac.  Their 
children  Mf.mruhus  and  Hvpsuranius  settled  at  Tyre  : they  taught  men  to  construct 
lints,  and  derived  the  first  idea  of  a vessel  from  observing  the  branch  of  a tree  floating  is 
the  water  ; they  likewise  established  a kind  of  worship  paid  to  two  stones,  to  which  sacri- 
fices were  offered.  After  the  death  of  Memrumus  and  Hypsuranius,  pieces  of  wood  were 
consecrated  to  them,  and  annual  festivals  instituted  to  their  honour.  Their  son  Cuttrsos 
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(tl*  Phlh*  of  the  Egyptians,  and  Vulcan  of  the  Greek*)  wu  the  inventor  of  die  art  of 
founding  metals,  and  he  applied  it  to  the  construction  of  many  instrument*  of  agriculture 
sod  fishing  ; he  was  the  first  that  ventured  in  a vessel  to  navigate  the  *ea,  and  that  studied 
magic  and  divination ; accordingly  he  received  divine  turnouts  under  the  name  of  Zso- 
■iciiius,  or  Jupiter  the  Machinist.  From  him  sprang  Agraie,  Aorotes,  and  Hat  isos, 
who  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture  and  the  chase ; and  were  the  parents  of  the  Aletc 
or  Titans.  Amynus  snd  Maous,  the  last  of  this  race,  taught  men  to  assemble  tliem- 
wltea  in  cities  and  villages,  and  to  follow  pastoral  occupations.  Contemporary  with  these 
were  Elion  or  Hypsistus,  and  his  wife  Beroutb,  Beroe,  Beritb,  or  Beeytui  (seo 
Berne,  under  Semele) : the  names  of  their  son  and  daughter  Epioeus  and  Ge,  were 
applied  by  the  Greeks  to  Wt  anus  and  Tit*. a,  and  by  the  Romans,  to  Cams  and  Terra. 
Elion,  who  lost  his  life  while  hunting,  was  afterwards  worshipped  as  a god;  and  hia 
son  Uranus  having  married  Ge,  became  the  father  of  Ilus  (who  was  also  called  Chronos 
or  Saturn),  Bktylus,  Dagon,  and  Atlas.  Such,  according  to  Sanchoniathon,  was  the 
history  of  the  first  generations  who  peopled  Pho-nicia  before  the  deluge.  From  Amynus 
aod  Magus  sprang  Mrsoa  (the  Thotii  of  the  Egyptians  and  Hermes  of  the  Greeks)  and 
Sydie,  the  father  of  the  Dioscuri  or  Cabin  (see  Cabiri),  also  called  Samothraces  and  Cory- 
bantes,  the  inventors  of  medicine,  of  sorcery,  and  of  improved  navigation.  The  dispntee 
that  arose  between  Uranus  and  Ge  excited  great  dissensions  among  their  family ; and 
Cbiooos  espousing  the  side  of  his  mother,  at  length  rebelled  against  Uranus,  dethroned 
him,  and  established  himself  at  Byblos.  By  the  advice  of  his  counsellor  Hermes  Tats- 
megiitus,  he  murdered  his  brother  Atlas,  of  whom  he  was  jealous,  and  his  son  Sadid. 
His  two  daughters,  Pebsephone  snd  Athene,  were  the  Proserpine  and  Minerva  of  the 
Greeks.  Uranus,  in  the  mean  time,  anxious  to  regain  his  crown,  despatched  his  daughters 
Astarti,  Dione,  and  Rhea,  to  destroy  their  brother  Chronos  : the  latter,  however,  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  their  design ; and  his  sisters  having  remained  in  his  dominions, 
Aslarte  became  the  mother  of  the  Titanides  or  Abtemides,  and  of  two  sons,  Potiius 
and  Cupidas  or  Ebos.  Chronos  was  also  the  father  of  Zeus  Belus,  Chronos,  and  Apollo. 
Sydie  having  married  one  of  the  Titanides,  had  a son  named  Asclepius.  From  Pontus, 
who  flourished  at  the  same  period,  sprang  Sidon,  and  the  sea-deities  Nereus,  Ttphon, 
and  Neptune  ; Melcbbatus,  the  Hercules  of  Phamicia,  being  the  offspring  of  Dema- 
roon, the  ton  of  Dagon.  Uranus  being  at  length  slain  by  Chronos,  his  kingdom  of  Phoe- 
nicia was  divided  between  Aatarte,  Demaroon,  and  A dad;  Adad  being  considered  by 
some  as  another  epithet  for  the  sun.  Astarte,  who  was  represented  with  the  head  of  a 
cow,  was  the  same  as  Venus  Aphrodila,  adored  also  under  the  name  of  Ancnms  on 
Mount  Libanus  (where  were  many  memorials  of  the  deluge),  and  of  Rimmon,  Rhoia,  or 
Rhea  (all  terms  for  the  pomegranate,  one  of  the  Arkite  symbols),  at  Damascus.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  Rimmou  more  usually  designated  the  sun.  The  city  of  Byblos  was 
given  by  Chronos  to  the  goddess  Baaltis,  or  Dione,  and  that  of  Beritb,  Beroe,  or  Berytus 
(sacred  to  Baal-Behith,  the  Arkite  god  of  the  Canaanites),  to  Neptune  and  the  Cabin ; 
his  son  Mouth  (called  by  the  Greeks  Pluto)  was  admitted  among  the  gods,  and  he  be- 
stowed the  kingdom  of  Egypt  on  Tboth. 

From  this  account  of  Phoenician  mythology  it  is  evident  that  much  of  the  religion  that 
afterwards  prevailed  in  Greece  (see  Fable  under  Ocean  ; Saturn  ; and  Egypt)  may  be 
traced  to  the  establishment  of  Phoenician  colonies  in  that  country  ; and  the  fiction,  thus 
introduced,  being  embellished  by  the  poetic  imagination  of  the  Greeks,  were  by  them 
transmitted  to  the  Latins.  (See  Rome.)  Many  of  the  most  extravagant  of  these  fables, 
and  the  confusion  between  names  and  persons,  appear  to  bare  originated  in  the  unperfect 
knowledge  which  Use  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  possessed  of  the  language  of  the  new 
settlers.  Thus  the  history  of  the  transformation  of  Cadmus  and  Herroione  into  serpents 
(seo  Cadmus),  arose  probably  from  a name,  i.  c.  Archivieus  (implying  serpent),  by  which 
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the  Phoenicians  distinguished  themselves.  The  worship  of  this  animal  among  the  Phoeni- 
cians also  placed  them  among  those  nations  of  antiquity  distinguishes!  by  the  term  Ophite. 
Hence  loo  Europa  was  said  to  have  been  carried  away  by  a bull,  from  an  ambiguous 
expression  signifying  cither  that  animal,  a aliip,  or  the  hieroglyphic  by  which  her 
country  was  distinguished  (see  Earopa)  ; the  appellations  of  dEolus,  Sirens,  Modus,  tic. 
being  derived  from  terms  which,  among  the  Phcrnicians,  implied  wind,  song,  vice,  itc. 
From  the  same  source  may  likewise  be  deduced  the  custom  of  using  animals  to  represent 
the  objects  of  their  worship  (seo  Egypt);  thus  Dagou,  or  Aratrius  (confounded  with 
Saturn,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  the  Oannes  of  the  Chaldreans,  and  even  Venus,  this  last  being 
worshipped  by  the  Egyptians  under  the  form  of  a fish),  was  adored  by  the  Phreniciu* 
under  the  semblance  of  a monster,  half  fish  and  half  man  ; Ashtaroth  under  that  of  a cow, 
&e.  Besides  the  gods  already  mentioned,  the  Phoenicians  paid  divine  honours,  among 
others,  to  Adonis  (called  also  Thammuz  and  Peor),  whose  death  and  return  to  life 
were  annually  celebrated  at  Byblos  (where  the  scene  of  his  history  was  laid)  with  extra- 
vagant demonstrations  of  alternate  grief  and  joy  (sec  Adonis);  to  the  Du  Pataici,  a 
kind  of  tutelaiy  deities  who  presided  over  mariners  (of  these  Venus  was  one),  and  whose 
images  they  usually  affixed  to  the  prows  of  their  vessels ; to  the  goddess  Bahia,  the 
most  ancient  symbol  of  the  ark  (the  srkite  worship  was  particularly  maintained  ia  Syria), 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Ceres,  Rhea,  Beroe,  See.  &c. ; to  the  god  Acaoa,  or 
Blei.zebcth  (the  Mjjagrus,  or  Apomyius,  fly-chaser,  of  the  Greeks),  ficc.  itc.  (See 
Egypt-)  But  the  principal  objects  of  their  veneration  were  the  sun  and  moon ; Iks 
former  being  svorsbipped  under  the  appellations  of  Bel,  Bal,  Baal,  Baalzesiin, 
Moloch,  or  Milcom,  Chkmosii,  Adramjselech,  Mo.wiaius,  and  Baal-Shamaim,  Ike 
great  lord  ijf  the  heavens.  Sec. ; and  the  latter  under  those  of  Astarte  (the  Isis  of  the 
Egyptians),  Meni,  Urania,  or  Ccelestis,  Annamelech,  or  Ashtaroth,  wbo  is  also 
called  Atargatis  and  Derceto  (Derceto  being  represented  like,  and  therefore  con- 
founded with,  Dagon). 

100.]  NILE.  This  river,  so  named  from  the  Egyptian  king  Niius,  is  invariably  called 
by  Homer  the  JEgyptus,  a term  by  which,  or  “ the  river  of  Egypt,”  the  earliest  histo- 
rians generally  distinguiahed  it.  Plutarch  considers  that  its  first  appellation  was  Meks, 
corresponding  with  the  Sihor  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  ; and  it  was  also  anciently  denomi- 
nated Osiris,  Kronidts,  Ocemus,  Acton  (eagle),  Triton,  Siris,  and  from  the  fertility 
produced  by  its  periodic  inundations,  was  also  worshipped  under  the  epitlieU  of  God, 
Father,  Sun,  and  the  Egyptian  Jupiter,  as  supplying  in  Egypt  the  place  of  the  Jupiter 
Ombrios  of  the  Greeks,  and  Pluvius  of  the  Latins ; but  although  Hesiod  mentions  the 
Niius  in  his  Theogony,  it  docs  not  appear  that  any  other  name  than  that  of  ACgyplus  was 
current  among  nations  before  the  time  of  Homer.  The  sources  of  this  must  celebrated 
river  were  unknown  to  the  ancients ; and  the  moderns,  notwithstanding  the  indefatigable 
researches  of  many  enterprising  travellers,  do  not  appear  to  have  succeeded  in  determining 
this  point.  Tayz,  a Portuguese,  whose  account  is  confirmed  by  the  more  recent  discoveries 
of  Bruce,  has  indeed  traced  the  smaller  branch  of  the  Nile,  called  the  Blue  river,  which 
fails  into  the  main  stream  before  it  enters  Egypt,  to  a fountain  in  Abyssinia,  near  Gecsli, 
where  it  takes  its  rise  ; but  the  source  of  the  principal  branch,  or  White  river,  has  nut  yet 
been  precisely  ascertained.  It  is  supposed  to  be  situated  iu  the  Mountains  of  llie  Mooe, 
and  its  waters  to  be  supplied  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  with  which  these  high  regions 
are  overspread.  The  Nile  enters  Egypt  almost  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  pouring  itself 
down  seven  successive  cataracts,  or  falls;  it  anciently  passed  through  Upper  and  Middle 
Egypt,  a little  lielow  Memphis,  and  then  dividing  into  seven  channels,  discharged  itself 
by  as  many  mouths  into  the  sea.  These  mouths  were  (to  begin  from  the  west),  the  Canopic, 
or  Herncleotic,  the  Bolbitic,  the  Scbermylic,  the  l’liatnic,  or  Falhmelic,  the  Mendesian. 
tlie  Tanitic,  or  Saitic,  ami  the  Pclusian,  which  derived  their  names  from  cities  standing  o» 
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their  several  shores.  Besides  these  there  were  the  two  Pseudostomata,  or  false  months  (as 
they  were  termed),  of  Pineptimi  and  Dioleos.  The  greater  part  howererof  these  mouths 
has  been  since  stopped  op,  and  other  channels,  to  a eery  increased  number,  formed  ; but 
is  some  of  these  generally  become  dry  at  the  retreat  of  the  waters  after  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nile,  tlie  arms  of  the  river  may  at  present  be  said  to  be  reduced  to  two,  vis.  those 
of  Rosetta,  or  Rashid,  to  the  west,  and  of  Damietta,  or  Dimyat,  to  the  enst.  The  inon- 
dations  of  the  Nile  are  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  tropical  rains  which  fall  in  Ethiopia 
in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  and  which  rush  down  like  torrents  on  the  country  ; the 
river  begins  to  swell  in  Egypt  about  the  end  of  June,  and  continues  to  rise  till  the  end  of 
September ; it  decreases  gradually  daring  the  months  of  October  and  November,  and 
then,  returning  to  its  channel,  resumes  its  wonted  course.  As  the  welfare  and  riches  of 
Egypt  depended  on  these  inundstions,  all  circumstances  relative  to  their  increase  were 
matter  of  regular  observation.  Accordingly,  a graduated  column,  or  pole,  terminated  like 
a T,  fur  measuring  the  rise  of  its  wnters,  has  been  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  from  a 
very  early  period.  Arabic  writers  ascribe  the  origin  of  this  instrument  to  the  patriarch 
Joseph ; and  Herodotus  mentions  one  which,  during  his  time,  existed  in  the  Delta.  The 
principal  Nilometer  now  employed,  is  that  erected  by  the  Calif  Omar  in  the  iaiand  of 
Ilaouda,  nr  Rhode,  near  Memphia.  It  stands  in  a basin  communicating  with  the  Nile ; and 
the  indications  it  gives  of  the  increase  of  the  river  being  reported  to  the  people,  the  year 
of  abundance,  or  of  dearth,  which  awaits  them,  is  thence  inferred  ; by  this  criterion  the 
annual  tribute  which  the  Grand  Signior  levies  on  the  country,  and  which  is  proportioned 
to  Its  yearly  produce,  is  regulated.  As  these  Nilometcrs  were  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  the  height  to  which  the  waters  rose,  so  were  the  sphinxes  to  denote  the  lime  qf  the 
year  at  which  the  waters  began  to  rise.  They  were,  n symbolic  representation  or  figure, 
with  the  head  of  a woman  and  the  body  of  a lion,  signifying  that  the  Nile  began  to  swell 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  when  the  sun  passes  through  the  signs  of  Leo  and 
Virgo.  Several  of  these  sphinxes  sre  still  to  be  seen ; one  of  which  in  particular 
{ supposed  to  kare  been  originally  a vast  rock  of  different  strata),  near  the  pyramids,  is 
described  by  f.iny  as  having  been  of  a prodigious  size,  the  head  and  neck  102  feet  in 
circumference,  and  the  body  143  in  length,  being  the  only  parts  of  it  not  buried  in  the 
sand.  This  river  was  held  in  the  greatest  possible  veneration  by  the  Egyptians : they 
regarded  its  waters,  which  they  used  only  in  religious  ceremonies,  as  inviolable  and  sacred, 
and  carried  them  on  ail  public  processions  and  festivities  in  vases,  which  were  afterwards 
placed  upon  their  altars,  and  there  adored  as  the  sacred  symbols  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  the 
presiding  genioses  of  the  river.  The  period  of  the  greatest  solemnities  observed  in  its 
honour  was  that  of  the  extreme  height  of  its  inundation,  when  (the  monarch  and  all  the 
nobles  of  the  kingdom  being  assembled  in  prodigious  magnificence  and  pomp,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river)  the  canals  of  the  Nile  were  opened  ; the  priests  of  Osiris  and  Isis 
(Osiris  being  identified  with  the  Nile,  and  Isis  with  Egypt,  see  Egypt)  bearing  the 
images  of  these  divinities,  wltose  marriage  was  then  celebrated,  and  whose  sacrifices  were 
terminated  by  the  precipitation  of  a young  girl  into  the  river./  The  finest  statue  of  the 
.Vile  is  that  in  tire  Vatican,  which  was  discovered  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  The 
god  appears  in  a reclining  posture  upon  a socle,  the  surface  of  which  represents  waves  ; 
his  head  crowned  with  leaves  and  fruits  of  the  trees  which  grow  upon  his  banks  ; his  left 
rlbow  leaning  upon  a sphinx  ; holding  in  his  left  hand  a cornucopia  (symbolic  of  the 
abundance  produced  by  the  Nile),  in  which  are  contained  ears  of  corn,  grapes,  the 
Egyptian  plant  colocasia,  and  a plough-share ; and  in  his  right  hand  ears  of  com.  The 
statue  is  surmounted  by  the  various  emblems  of  the  Nile;  namely,  the  crocodile,  the 
ichneumon,  the  hippopotamus,  the  ibis,  llio  papyrus  and  lotus  plants  ; and  by  sixteen  e 
children,  who,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  grouped,  ingeniously  symtiolise  tire  height 
of  tire  sixteen  cubits  to  which  the  river  at  its  most  favourable  crisis  rises. 
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The  Nik  (as  were  other  riven)  eleo  represented  with  a bull's  bead,  a hieiogly 
phic  under  which  Oceanus,  as  the  great  arkite  divinity,  was  designated.  Hirer  gods  ami 
great  personages  were  also,  with  reference  to  this  liieroglyphic,  often  represented  by  the 
ancients  with  horns,  the  horn  being,  among  the  Egyptians,  and  other  nations  of  the 
greatest  antiquity,  a symbol  of  particular  sanctity,  and  one  by  which  any  thing  super 
eminent  and  powerful  was  denoted. 

108. — Arabian  shore.]  The  country  of  the  Erembi,  a people  of  Arabia. 

1 IS. — Traitress  wife.]  Clytemnestra. 

144. — Good  old  sire.]  Laertes. 

146. — His  heir.]  Telemachus. 

153. — Conscious  monarch.]  Menelaus. 

160.  — Silver-shafted  goddess  of  the  chase.]  Diana. 

161. ]  ADRASTE.  -j 


164.]  ALC1PPE.  ^Attendants  in  the  court  of  Menelaus. 

160.]  PHYLO.  J 

168. ]  ALC  AN'DRA.  j The  wife  of  Polybus,  a king  of  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  si  the  Umr 

169. ]  POLYBUS.  S of  the  Trojan  war. 

170.  — Pharian  Thebes .]  lire  kingdom  of  Poly  bus.  The  word  Pharius  is  often  used  by 
ancient  authors  for  Egyptian.  Thus  Pharian  Thebes,  implies  Thebes  in  Egypt.  (See  Thebes, 
II.  is.  500.) 

183. — Jose-born  Helen.]  So  called  from  her  being  the  daughter  of  Jupiter. 

109.]  This  passage  is  imitated,  Ain.  iii.  639. 

935. — Martial  brother.]  Antitochus. 

956.]  MEMNON.  King  of  Ethiopia,  who  had  a magnificent  palace  at  Abydus,  the 
second  city  of  the  ancient  Thebaid.  He  was  son  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora,  and,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  the  siege,  arrived  with  a considerable  body  of  troops  to  the  assistance  of  his 
unde  king  Priam.  He  killed  Antilochus,  and,  after  many  signal  acts  of  bravery,  *u 
slain  in  the  single  combat  which  ensued  between  him  and  Achilles  upon  the  death  of  that 
hero.  Aurora  was  so  disconsolate  at  the  lose  of  tier  son,  that  she  implored  Jupiter  to 
effect  some  miracle,  by  which  his  fall  should  be  distinguished  from  tlial  of  vomnxm  mor- 
tals. Jupiter  was  not  deaf  to  her  supplications,  and  instantaneously  caused  a numerous 
Bight  of  birds  to  issue  from  the  burning  pile  upon  which  the  body  was  laid.  These  bird?, 
after  flying  thrice  round  the  flames,  separated  themselves  into  two  parties,  and  attacked 
one  another  with  such  fury,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  fell  down  upon  the  pyre,  and 
were  consumed  as  victims  to  propitiate  the  manes  of  the  deceased.  From  this  circumstance 
they  received  tire  appellation  of  Memnonides.  A magnificent  statue  was  erected  by  the 
Ethiopians  in  honour  of  Memnon,  which,  according  to  tradition,  supported  by  the  tetti- 
mouy  of  Strabo,  was  remarkablo  for  emitting  a sound  resembling  the  tone  of  a harp,  when 
lint  gilded  by  the  rays  of  tire  rising  sun  ; and  a more  mournful  sound  at  suniet  and  during 
the  night.  Strabo,  however,  acknowledges  that  he  was  unable  to  ascertain  whether  it 
was  from  the  base  of  the  statue,  or  from  the  persons  surrounding  it,  that  the  noise  pro- 
ceeded. (See  Funeral  of  Memnon,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  xiii.,  and  fable  of,  in  Lord  Bacon  > 
Fables  of  the  Ancients .)  Cambyses  dismantled  this  celebrated  statue  when  he  couqurr 
Egypt,  695  B.  C. : its  remains,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  have  furnished  a constat 
theme  of  wonder  and  curiosity  to  modem  travellers.  Virgil  alludes  to  tire  bravery  J 
Memnon,  by  tingling  biro  out  as  one  of  the  chieftains,  whose  exploits  were  woetky  sf 
being  represented  in  tbe  door  of  the  temple  erected  by  Dido  (Ain.  i.  686.) 

969.]  Tbit  |>atsage  it  imitated,  Ain.  xi.  33. 

297.]  ASPHALION.  An  attendant  in  the  court  of  Menelaus. 

. 309. — Bright  Helen  mix’d  a mirth-inspiring  bowl,  Ac.]  “ The  conjectures  shout  tk 
cordial  of  Helen  have  been  almost  infinite.  Some  take  nepenthes  wgnd* 
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iiistory,  music  or  philosophy.  Plutarch  in  the  first  of  the  Symposiaca  affirms  it  tobe, 
discourse  well  suiting  the  present  passions  and  conditions  of  the  hearers.  Macrobins  is  of 
the  same  opinion.  What  gave  a foundation  to  this  fiction  of  Homer,  as  Dacier  observes, 
might  be  this  : Diodorus  writes  that  in  Egypt,  and  chiefly  at  Heliopolis,  the  same  with 
Thebes,  where  Menelaus  sojourned,  as  has  been  already  observed,  there  lived  women  who 
boasted  of  certain  potions,  which  not  only  made  the  unfortunate  forget  all  their  calamities, 
hot  drove  nway  the  most  violent  sallies  of  grief  or  anger.  Eusebius  directly  affirms,  that 
even  in  his  time  the  women  of  Diospolia  were  able  to  calm  the  rage  of  grief  or  anger  by 
certain  potions.  Now  whether  this  be  truth  or  fiction,  it  fully  vindicates  Homer,  since  a 
poet  may  make  use  of  a prevailing,  though  false  opinion. 

Milton  mentions  this  nepenthes  in  his  eicellent  Mask  of  Cornua. 

Behold  this  cordial  julap  here. 

That  flames  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bounds  t 
Not  that  nepenthes  which  the  wife  of  Thone 
In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena, 

Is  of  such  power  as  this  to  stir  up  joy. 

To  life  so  friendly,  or  so  cool  to  thirst. 

But  that  there  may  be  something  more  than  fiction  in  this  is  very  probable,  since  the 
Egyptians  were  so  notoriously  skilled  in  physic ; and  particularly  since  this  very  Thon,  or 
Thoms,  or  Thoon,  is  reported  by  tire  ancients  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  physic  among 
the  Egyptians.  The  description  of  this  nepenthes  agrees  admirably  with  what  we  know 
of  the  qualities  and  effects  of  opium."  P. 

316. — Thone'*  imperial  totfe.]  Polydamna.  , 

316.]  THONE.  King  of  Egypt  at  the  time  Helen  was  resident  in  that  country.  (See 
note  to  line  302  of  this  book.) 

36*. — Abtent  daughter.]  Iiermione. 

362 — Dearer  lord.]  Menelaus. 

387.]  ANTICLUS.  A captain,  constrained  by  Ulysses  to  be  silent  at  the  eventful 
moment  when  the  horse  was  introduced  into  the  city. 

413.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi.  245. 

447.]  “ This  is  the  first  simile  that  Homer  has  inserted  in  tlie  Odyssey  ; but  1 cannot 
think  it  proceeded  from  a barrenness  of  invention,  or  through  phlegm  in  the  declension  of 
his  years,  as  some  have  imagined.  The  nature  of  the  poem  requires  a difference  of  style 
from  the  Iliad  : the  Iliad  rushes  along  like  a torrent ; the  Odyssey  flows  gently  on  like  a 
deep  stream,  with  a smooth  tranquillity  ; Achilles  is  all  fire,  Ulysses  all  wisdom.”  P.  1 

458.]  THOU.  Apollo. 

461.]  PHILOMELIDES.  " The  poet  here  gives  an  account  of  one  of  Ulysses’  ad- 
ventures. Phiiomelidcs  was  king  of  Lesbos,  and  Eustathius  observes,  that  there  was  a 
tradition  that  Ulysses  and  Diomedea  slew  him,  and  turned  a stately  monument  he  had 
raised  for  himself  into  a public  place  for  the  reception  of  strangers.”  P.  (See  Od,  xvii. 
151.) 

471. — .Sea- bora  seer.]  Proteus.  (See  line  495,  below.) 

479. — The  Pharian  isle.]  " This  description  of  Pharos  has  given  great  trouble  to  the 
critics  and  geographers  ; it  is  generally  concluded,  that  the  distance  of  Pharos  is  about 
seven  stadia  from  Alexandria ; Ammianus  Marcetiinua  mentions  tills  very  passage  thus  ; 
I.  xxii.  * insula  Pharos,  ubi  Protea  cum  Phocarutu  gregibus  diversatum  Homerus  fabulatur 
inflados,  a civitatis  littore  mille  passibus  diiparata,’  or,  * about  a mile  distant  from  the 
shores.’  How  then  comes  Homer  to  affirm  it  to  be  distant  a full  day's  sail  ? Bochart  has 
felly  proved  that  there  is  no  accession  to  the  continent  from  any  substance  that  the  Nile 
brings  down  with  it : the  violent  agitation  of  the  seas  prohibit  it  from  lodging  and  forming 
itself  into  solidity.  Eratosthenes  is  of  opinion,  that  Homer  was  ignorant  of  the  mouths  of 
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the  Nile  : but  Strabo  answers,  that  his  silence  about  them  is  not  an  argument  of  bis  igno- 
rance, for  neither  hns  he  ever  mentioned  where  he  was  bom.  Hut  Strabo  does  not  enter 
fully  into  the  meaning  of  Eratosthenes : Eratosthenes  does  not  mean  that  Homer  was 
ignorant  of  the  mouths  of  Nile  from  his  silence,  but  because  he  places  Pharos  at  t!»c  dis- 
tance of  a whole  day’s  sail  from  the  continent.  The  only  way  to  unite  this  inconsistence 
is  to  suppose,  that  the  poet  intended  to  specify  the  Pelusiac  mouth  of  Nile,  from  which 
Pharos  stands  about  a day’s  sail ; but  this  is  submitted  to  the  critics. 

u I cannot  tell  whether  one  should  venture  to  make  use  of  the  word  Nile  in  the  transla- 
tion ; it  is  doubtless  an  anachronism,  that  name  being  unknown  in  the  times  of  Homer 
and  Menelaus,  when  the  Nile  was  called  Aigyptus.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  this  name  of 
jEgyptus  is  so  little  known,  that  a common  reader  would  scarce  distinguish  the  rirer 
from  the  country  ; and  indeed  universal  custom  has  obtained  for  using  the  Latin  naan? 
instead  of  the  Grecian,  in  many  other  instances  which  arc  equally  anachronisms:  witoe** 
all  the  names  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  throughout  Homer ; Jupiter  for  Zeus,  Juno  for 
Ere,  Neptune  for  Poseidon,  &c.”  P. 

494. ]  E1DOTHEA.  The  daughter  of  Proteti9. 

495. ]  PROTEUS.  A sea-deity,  son  of  Neptune  and  Phccnice,  according  to  seme,  and 
of  Ocean  and  Tethys,  according  to  others.  He  was  so  dismayed  at  the  inhumanity  of  his 
sons  Polygonus  and  Telegonus,  in  massacring  whatever  passengers  fell  into  their  hand*, 
that  be  retired  from  his  native  country,  Macedon,  into  Egypt,  by  a passage  which  Nep- 
tune dug  for  him  under  the  sea.  His  daughter,  the  nymph  Eidothea,  instructed  Mene- 
laus, when  he  was  driven  by  contrary  winds,  in  his  return  from  Troy,  upon  the  coast  of 
Egypt,  how  to  obtain  from  her  father  the  instructions  necessary  1o  effect  his  return  to 
Greece.  Proteus  had  been  endued  with  his  prophetic  spirit  by  Neptune,  as  a reward  for 
the  care  displayed  by  hint  in  tendering  the  sea-calves,  which  formed  the  herds  of  that  god 
and  of  Ampbitrite.  Proteus  was  so  tfversc  to  the  intrusion  of  strangers,  that  in  order  to 
obstruct  their  approach,  he  assumed  every  species  of  appalling  form  ; sometimes  be  ap- 
peared as  a lion,  a serpent,  a leopard,  or  a boar ; at  others,  he  metamorphosed  hirasrlf 
into  water,  trees,  or  fire ; and  the  only  expedient  by  which  he  could  be  prevented  thos 
eluding  the  questions  of  those  individuals  who  wished  to  profit  by  his  oracular  powers, 
was  that  of  binding  him  in  chains  (see  Georgic  iv.  584,  and  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  viii.)  while 
asleep,  and  thus  so  exhausting  him  by  long  continued  struggles  to  extricate  himself  from 
his  shackles,  as  to  compel  him  to  deliver  the  required  answers.  (For  the  part  of  his  con- 
duct connected  with  the  fortunes  of  Helen  and  Paris,  see  Helen.)  Proteus  is  supposed 
to  have  had  an  existence  in  history,  and  to  have  been  remarkable  for  his  wisdom  and 
valour.  He  usually  resided  in  the  Carpathian  sea,  and  hence  he  is  termed  “ the  Carpa- 
thian seer.”  Some  make  him  king  of  the  Island  Carpathus.  (See  Carpathus.)  According 
to  Peruonius,  Proteus  was  the  Lethos  or  Cetes  of  Manetho,  the  Typhon  of  the  poets; 
he  thinks  that  Homer’s  Proteus  (identified  also  by  Pindar  with  Triton)  and  this  king  are 
the  same  person  ; and  that  he  was  styled  a sea- god,  because  he  had  commanded  on  tbr 
coasts  of  Egypt.  He  gives  no  credit  to  Herodotus,  it  being  inconsistent  with  ids  hypo- 
thesis, as  to  the  arrival  of  Paris  and  Helen  under  this  king. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  give  credit  to  Herodotus,  as  far  as  it  relate* 
to  Paris  and  Helena  ; but  makes  him  contemporary  with  Amenophis,  whom  he  suppose* 
to  be  one  and  the  same  person  with  Mcnes.  He  thinks  he  might  have  been  governor  of 
some  part  of  the  Lower  Egypt,  under  Amenophis  ; and  observes,  that  Homer  places  liimos 
the  sea-coast  and  calls  him  the  servant  of  Neptune  ; and  that  his  Greek  name  sigoifir* 
only  a prince,  or  president.  (See  fable  of  Proteus,  in  Lord  Bacon’s  Fables  of  tie 
Ancients.) 

“ Eustathius  enumerates  various  opinions  concerning  Proteus  ; some  understand  Pt°* 
teus  allegorically  to  signify  the  first  matter  which  undergoes  all  changes  ; others  niikc 
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him  an  emblem  of  tree  friendship,  which  ought  not  to  be  settled  till  it  has  been  tried  in 
all  shapes : others  make  Proteus  a picture  of  a flatterer,  who  takes  up  all  shapes,  and 
suits  himself  to  all  forms,  in  compliance  to  the  temper  of  the  persons  whom  he  courts. 
The  Greeks  (observes  Diodorus)  imagined  all  these  metamorphoses  of  Proteus  to  hare 
been  borrowed  from  the  practices  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  who  were  accustomed  to  wear 
the  figures  of  lious,  bulls  or  dragons,  in  their  diadems,  as  emblems  of  royalty,  and  some- 
times that  of  trees,  &c.  not  so  much  for  ornament  as  terror.  Others  took  Proteus  to  be 
an  enchanter  ; and  Eustathius  recounts  several  that  were  eminent  in  this  art,  as  Cratis- 
tlienes  the  Phliasian  (which  Dacier  renders  by  mistake  Calistbenes  the  Physician),  who, 
« hen  be  pleased,  could  appear  all  on  fire,  and  assume  other  appearances,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  spectators  : such  also  was  Xenophon,  Scymnus  of  Tarentum,  Philippides  of 
Syracuse,  Heraclitus  of  Mityleoe,  and  Nymphodorus,  all  practises  of  magical  arts;  and 
Eustathius  recites  that  the  phocte  were  made  use  of  in  their  incantations.  Some  write 
that  Proteus  was  an  Egyptian  tumbler,  who  could  throw  himself  into  a variety  of  figures 
and  postures  ; others,  a stage-player  ; others,  that  lie  was  a great  general,  skilled  in  all 
tba  arts  and  stratagems  of  war  : Dacier  looks  upon  him  to  have  been  an  enchanter.  It  is 
certain  from  Herodotus,  that  there  was  in  the  times  of  Menelaus  a king  named  Proteus, 
who  reigned  in  Memphis  ; that  Egypt  was  always  remarkable  for  those  who  excelled  in 
magical  arts  thus  Jannes  and  Jambres  changed,  at  least  in  appearance,  a rod  into  a ser- 
pent, and  water  into  blood  : it  is  not  therefore  improbable  but  that  Menelaus,  bearing  of 
him  while  he  was  in  Egypt,  went  to  consult  him  as  an  enchanter,  which  kind  of  men 
always  pretended  to  foreknow  events : this  perhaps  was  the  real  foundation  of  the  whole 
story  concerning  Proteus;  the  rest  is  the  fiction  and  embellishment  of  the  poet,  who 
ascribes  to  his  Proteus  whatever  the  credulity  of  men  usually  ascribes  to  enchanters.”  P. 

499. — Bail  the  barb'd  steel,  and  from  the  fishy  flood.  ] " Menelaus  says,  hunger  was 
so  violent  among  his  companions,  that  they  were  compelled  to  eat  fish.  Plutarch  in  his 
Symposiacs  observes,  that  among  the  Syrians  and  Greeks,  to  abstain  from  fish  was 
esteemed  a piece  of  sanctity  ; that  though  the  Greeks  were  encamped  on  the  Hellespont, 
there  is  not  the  least  intimation  that  they  ate  fish,  or  any  sea  provision ; and  that  the 
companions  of  Ulysses,  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  never  sought  for  fish  till  all 
their  other  provisions  were  consumed ; and  that  the  same  necessity  compelled  them  to  eat 
the  herds  of  the  son  which  induced  them  to  taste  fish.  No  fish  is  ever  offered  in  sacrifice : 
the  Pythagoreans  in  particular  command  fish  not  to  be  eaten,  more  strictly  than  any  other 
animal : fish  afford  no  excuse  at  all  for  their  destruction  ; they  live  as  it  were  in  another 
world,  disturb  not  our  air,  consume  not  oar  fruits,  nor  injure  the  waters  ; and  therefore  the 
Pythagoreans,  who  were  unwilling  to  offer  violence  to  any  animals,  fed  very  little,  or  not 
at  all  on  fishes.  1 thought  it  necessary  to  insert  this  from  Plutarch,  because  it  is  su  ob- 
servation that  explains  other  passages  in  the  sequel  of  the  Odyssey.”  P. 

619 — 778.]  These  lines  contain  the  description  of  Proteus  ; his  interview  with  Mene- 
laus ; and  hi*  relation  of  the  fate  of  Oilcan  Ajax,  of  Agamemnon,  and  of  Ulysses,  after 
the  siege. 

644. — Phoctr.]  Sea-calves. 

646. — Her.]  Ampbitrite. 

630. — This  desert  isle.]  Pharos. 

667 Two.]  Ajax  and  Agamemnon. 

670.  — A Itord.]  Ulysses. 

671.  — Rescu’d  from  Minerva's  hate.]  (See  Ajax  the  Less.) 

See  imitation  of  this  passage,  JEn.  i.  60. 

672. ]  GYRAi,  GYARA,  GYARUS,  or  GYAROS  (now  Joura).  One  of  the  Cy- 
clades, a small  desert  island  near  Mycotius,  to  which  the  Roman  emperors  used  to  banish 
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criminals.  It  was  one  of  the  islands  to  which  Apollo  is  said  to  have  bound  Delos.  (See 
AEn.  iii.  102.) 

689. — Coast.]  The  coast  of  Argolis. 

765. — Elysium  shall  be  tltine  ; the  blissful  plains  Of  utmost  earth,  iff.]  “ This  is  the 
only  place  in  which  the  Elysian  held  is  mentioned  in  Homer.  The  conjectures  of  the 
ancients  are  very  various  about  it : Plato  in  his  Pliatd.  places  it  in  carlo  stcUato,  or  the 
region  of  the  stars  ; but  since  Homer  fixes  it  (as  Milton  expresses  it)  at  the  earth’s  green 
end,  I will  pass  over  the  conjectures  of  others,  especially  since  the  term,  by  which  others 
express  Elysium,  confines  it  to  this  world. 

“ Strabo,  says  Eustathius,  places  it  not  far  from  Maurusia,  that  lies  near  the  Straits . 
it  is  supposed  by  Bochart,  as  Dacier  observes,  that  the  fable  is  of  Phoenician  extraction  ; 
that  alizuth  in  Hebrew  signifies  joy  or  exultation,  which  word  the  Greeks,  adapting  to 
their  way  of  pronunciation,  called  Elysius.  If  this  be  true,  1 should  come  into  an  opinion 
that  has  much  prevailed,  that  the  Greeks  bad  heard  of  Paradise  from  the  Hebrews  ; and 
that  the  Hebrews  describing  Paradise  as  a place  of  alizuth,  or  joy,  gave  occasion  to  ait 
the  fables  of  the  Grecian  Elysium.”  P. 

794. — Cenotaph.]  A monument  for  one  buried  elsewhere.  It  was  the  universal 
custom  of  the  remotest  antiquity  to  celebrate  feasts  over  the  tombs  of  such  as  had  been 
dear  to  their  country,  and  to  observe  their  anniversary.  The  Egyptians,  for  want  of  a 
tomb  containing  the  body  of  Osiris,  were  contented  with,  a cenotaph ; the  great  anniver- 
sary of  Osiris  being  celebrated  at  the  tomb  of  Jupiter  Ammon  (these  two  divinities  being 
identified)  at  Thebes.  (See  Osiris.) 

837. — Sceptred  power  of  iSidon.]  Phatdimus,  king  of  Sidon  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war. 

902.]  MEDON.  A herald  in  the  court  of  Ulysses.  He  was  among  the  suitors  of 
Penelope,  and  was  the  only  one,  except  tire  bard  Phemius,  who  was  not  involved  in  the 
general  massacre  at  the  return  of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca. 

904. — Royal  matron.]  Penelope. 

972.]  DOLIUS.  A faithful  servant  whom  Icarius  gave  over  to  Penelope  when  sbs 
left  her  father’s  court  for  Ithaca.  He  was  father  of  Eurymachus. 

997.]  ARCESIUS.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  Ulysses;  son,  according  to  Ovid,  of 
Jupiter ; and  according  to  Aristotle,  of  Cephalus. 

1048.]  IPHTHIMA.  A sister  of  Penelope,  married  to  Eumelus,  son  of  Admerns, 
king  of  Thessaly.  By  the  power  of  Minerva  she  appeared  to  her  sister  in  a dream,  with 
a view  to  suggest  to  her  arguments  of  consolation  during  the  abseuce  of  her  son  Tele- 
jnachus. 

1104.]  ASTERIS.  A small  island  not  very  far  from  Ithaca. 
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10.  — Pitying  pow'r.]  Pallas. 

11.  — Nymph.  J Calypso. 

20. — An  tilt.]  Ogygia. 

44.]  SCHERIA  (sow  Corfu),  and  more  anciently  Plueacia,  Drepana,  and  Corcyra; 
the  last  of  which  names  it  derived  from  the  nymph  Corcyra,  daughter  of  Asopus,  and 
mistress  of  Neptune. 

46.]  PH/EACIANS.  “ The  Plueacians  having  a great  share  in  the  succeeding  parts 
of  the  Odyseey.it  may  not  be  improper  to  enlarge  upon  their  character.  Homer  has 
here  described  them  very  distinctly  : he  is  to  make  use  of  the  Pharacians  to  convey  Ulys- 
ses to  bis  country ; he  therefore,  by  this  short  character,  gives  the  reader  such  an  image 
of  them,  that  he  is  not  surprised  at  their  credulity  and  simplicity,  in  believing  all  those 
fabulous  recitals  which  Ulysses  makes  in  the  progress  of  the  poem.  The  place  likewise 
in  which  he  describes  them  is  well  chosen  : it  is  before  they  enter  upon  action,  and  by 
this  method  we  know  what  to  expect  from  them,  and  see  how  every  action  is  naturally 
suited  to  tlieir  character. 

**  Bos.su  observes,  that  the  poet  has  inserted  this  verse  with  great  judgment : Ulysses, 
says  he,  knew  that  the  Pha-acians  were  simple  and  credulous  ; and  that  they  had  all  the 
qualities  of  a lazy  people,  who  admire  nothing  so  much  as  romantic  adventures : he  there- 
fore pleases  them  by  recitals  suited  to  their  own  humour ; but  even  here  the  poet  is  not 
unmindful  of  his  more  understanding  readers ; and  the  truth  intended  to  be  taught  by  way 
of  moral  is,  that  a soft  and  effeminate  life  breaks  the  spirit,  and  renders  it  incapable  of 
manly  sentiments  or  actions. 

" Plutarch  seems  to  understand  this  verse  in  a different  manner:  he  quotes  it  in  his 
Dissertation  upon  Banishment,  to  show  thatNausithous  made  his  people  happy  though  he 
left  his  own  country,  and  settled  them  far  from  the  commerce  of  mankind,  without  any 
particular  view  to  the  Phxacians  ; which  was  undoubtedly  intended  also  by  Homer. 

" The  inhabitants  of  Phasacia  were  a colony  of  the  Hy perians.  Eustathius  remarks,  that 
it  has  been  a question  whether  Hypcria  were  a city  or  an  island  ; he  judges  it  to  be  a 
city : it  was  infested  by  the  Cyclops ; but  they  had  no  shipping,  ns  appears  from  the 
ninth  book  of  the  Odyssey  ; and  consequently,  if  it  had  been  an  island,  they  could  not  have 
molested  the  Phaacians  ; he  therefore  concludes  it  to  be  a city,  afterwards  called  Carna- 
rina,  in  Sicily. 

*«  Mr.  Barnes  has  here  added  a verse  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  edition  ; and 
1 have  rendered  it  in  the  translation.”  P. 

56.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  .don.  iv.  350. 

69. — Distant  isle.]  Ogygia. 

72.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  jEn.  vii.  12. 

72 — 342.]  In  these  lines  are  contained  a description  of  the  cave  of  Calypso ; of  her 
conference  with  Mercury  ; and  of  the  departure  of  Ulysses. 

155.]  ORION.  Diana  here  exercises  her  power  over  Orion,  in  consequence  of  her 
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indignation  towards  him.  (See  Horace,  Ode  4.  b.  iii.)  Her  power  generally,  is  only 
extended  to  the  lives  of  women. 

157.]  ORTYGIA.  An  ancient  name  of  the  island  of  Delos,  in  which,  according  to 
some,  Diana  destroyed  Orion  with  her  arrows,  jealous  of  his  love  for  Aurora.  It  was 
called  Ortygia,  either  from  a Greek  word  signifying  quail,  the  island  being  a favourite 
resort  of  those  birds,  or  from  its  having  been  the  retreat  of  Asteria,  the  sister  of  Latona, 
who,  after  having  given  birth  to  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  was  transformed  into  a quail  by 
Jupiter. 

101.]  IASION,  or  IASIUS.  According  to  Homer,  this  prince  was  the  husUand  of 
Ceres,  and  was  killed  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  Some  state  (see  /Kn.  iii.  825.) 
that  he  wrs  the  elder  brother  of  Dardanus  (see  Dardanus,  II.  xx.  255.),  who  assassi- 
nated him  under  the  influence  of  the  jealousy  excited  by  his  prior  right  to  the  throne 
of  Etruria  after  the  death  of  their  father  Corytus ; others  again  describe  Iarion  as  the 
father  of  Dardanus ; but  lie  is  more  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Electra ; to  have  reigned  over  part  of  Arcadia  ; and  to  have  been  ranked  among 
the  gods  after  death. 

Ceres,  as  the  wife  of  Iasion,  is  understood  allegorically  to  signify  the  earth  . Iasion  to 
be  a husbandman;  and  the  thunderbolt  with  which  he  is  slain,  to  signify  the  excess  of 
heat  which  frequently  destroys  the  work  of  the  labourer. 

PLUTUS.]  The  God  of  Riches.  He  was,  according  to  Hesiod,  a native  of  Crete, 
and  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Iasion  and  Ceres ; the  names  of  the  other  two  being  Pbiks- 
melus  and  Corybas.  Plotus  was  reckoned  among  the  number  of  the  infernal  deities, 
because  the  precious  metals  are  principally  extracted  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth ; and 
hence  he  has  been  often  confounded  with  Plato.  (See  Pluto.)  He  is  said  to  have  been 
entrusted  after  his  birth  to  the  care  of  Pax  ; and  accordingly  a statue  at  A then*  repre- 
sented him  sitting  in  the  lap  of  that  goddess.  Another  statue  of  Plutus  was  placed  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  in  which  the  public  money  was  deposited. 
Plutus  is  usually  characterised  as  blind,  because  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  his  favours ; 
lame,  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  bis  approach  ; and  with  wings,  to  denote  tlse  transi- 
tory nature  of  riches. 

250.]  MERCURY ’.  Of  all  the  deities  of  paganism,  there  is  none  to  whom  so  many 
functions  have  been  ascribed  ns  Mercury.  He  was  the  god  of  speech,  of  truth,  of  elo- 
quence, of  commerce,  of  night,  of  sleep,  of  dreams,  of  travellers,  of  shepherds,  and  of 
thieves.  He  was  classed  among  the  nuptial  gods  ; and  in  Gaul  was  confounded  with 
Plutus,  the  god  of  riches.  He  also  presided  over  high  and  cross-ways  ; conducted  the 
souls  of  the  dead  into  the  infemnl  regions  (sec  Od.  xxiv.  1 — 6.)  ; snd  was  the  messenger 
of  Jupiter  and  of  tho  gods  in  general.  From  this  variety  of  offices,  it  is  conjectured  that, 
in  Mercury,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia  (the  god  acknowledged  by  Homer),  were  cen- 
tered those*  of  several  persons  who,  according  to  Cicero  and  others,  bore  the  same  urate. 

It  appears  evident,  from  the  theories  of  different  mythologists,  that  the  celebrated  Mer- 
cury, or  Thoth  of  the  Egyptians,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Mercury  of  the  Greeks ; 
that  tho  former  wss  the  contemporary  and  intimate  counsellor  of  Osiris ; that  he  was  the 
inventor  of  arts  and  sciences  in  Egypt ; and  that  from  him  the  people  of  that  country 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  their  hieroglyphics,  as  well  as  of  measuring  land,  an  art  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  re-establish  its  different  boundaries  after  the  discontinuance 
of  the  overflow  of  the  Nile.  The  Greeks  also  ascriced  to  their  Mercury  the  invention  of 
the  fine  arts,  of  the  lyre,  of  medicine,  of  letters,  of  commerce,  of  magic,  and  of  wrestling , 
and  placed  Ilia  birth  either  on  Mount  Cerycius,  in  Btrolia,  or  ou  Mount  Cylliae,  in 
Arcadia,  where  his  infancy  was  entrusted  to  the  Seasons.  It  is  said  that,  on  the  day  of 
his  birth,  as  a proof  of  his  inherent  propensity  to  theft,  he  stole  the  oxen  of  king  Admc- 
tus,  of  which  Apollo  had  the  charge,  and  also  the  quiver  and  arrows  of  the  shepherd. 
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He  subsequently  robbed  Neptune  of  bis  trident,  Venus  of  her  girdle,  Mars  of  his  sword, 
Jupiter  of  bis  sceptre,  and  Vulcan  of  many  of  his  mechanical  instruments.  It  was  bis 
dexterity  that  recommended  him  to  the  notice  uf  the  gods,  and  that  procured  for  him  the 
office  of  messenger,  of  interpreter,  and  of  cup-bearer  to  Jupiter;  in  the  last  of  these 
offices  he  was  succeeded  by  Hebe.  Jupiter  presented  him  with  a winged  cap  (pelasus), 
winged  sandals  ( talaria ),  and  a short  sword  (fierpe),  bent  like  a scythe.  He  gave  bis 
lyre,  or  as  some  say,  seven-stringed  harp,  to  Apollo,  and  received  from  him  in  exchange 
the  golden  rod  with  which  that  god  had  tended  the  flocks  of  king  Admetus.  With  this 
rod  Mercury  subsequently,  as  he  was  travelling  through  Arabia,  separated  two  serpents 
which  he  observed  fighting  ; whence  a rod  with  two  Bcrpents  twining  about  it,  and  two 
wings,  called  a caduceus,  became  an  emblem  of  peace,  prudence,  and  diligence  (the  two 
last  being  designated  by  the  serpents  and  the  wings),  and  was  considered  the  characteris- 
tic symbol  of  this  god. 

Among  bis  different  representations  are  the  following  : — as  the  god  of  eloquence  he  is 
depicted  with  the  symbols  of  Hercules ; as  the  god  of  merchants  and  traders,  beardless, 
with  Ids  winged  cap  and  sandals,  the  cadnceus,  a purse  in  one  hand,  and  a cornucopia  in 
the  other.  In  some  of  his  statnes  in  Gaul,  whrre  his  worship  was  combined  with  that  of 
the  moon,  he  has  a crescent  over  the  wings  of  his  cap.  As  one  of  the  infernal  deities, 
among  whom  some  reckon  Mars  and  Venus,  he  is  represented  with  a beard,  bis  winged 
cap  (which  rather  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a disk),  a sceptre  in  one  hand  instead  of  the 
caducous,  and  a purse  in  the  other,  his  body  being  surrounded  with  a pahuiamenlum.  He 
is  sometimes  sitting  on  a crawfish,  holding  the  caduceus  and  the  claws  of  the  fish  ; at 
others  he  appears  as  a young  man,  having  in  one  hand  a parse,  with  a cock  on  his  wrist 
as  an  emblem  of  vigilance,  at  his  feet  a goat,  a scorpion,  and  a fly,  and  under  one  of  his 
feet  a tortoise.  In  Egypt  he  is  represented  with  the  head  of  a dog  (hence  he  is  con- 
founded with  Anubis),  holding  the  caduceus  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  sup- 
porting the  paludamentum,  with  his  left  foot  on  a crocodile,  and  surrounded  by  a variety 
of  emblems  ; viz.  the  head  of  an  ox  with  a bushel  between  his  horns,  a head  of  Jupiter 
surmounted  with  the  same,  a globe,  a bale  of  goods,  a lotos  leaf,  a triangular  stone,  a 
patera,  and  a vase.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  placed  statues  of  him,  termed  Ilerma 
(which  particularly  abounded  at  Athens),  in  high-roads  and  cross-ways,  and  in  the  vesti- 
bules or  porches  of  their  doors  and  temples.  The  Hernia  were  of  marble  or  brass,  and 
of  a cubical  form,  thereby  implying  tbat  speech  and  truth,  over  which  Mercury  presided, 
should  always  appear  the  same  cm  whatever  side  they  are  viowed  ; they  were  devoid  of 
arms  and  legs,  in  allusion  to  the  story  of  Mercury  having  been  thus  mutilated  by  some 
shepherds  while  he  was  sleeping  on  Mount  Cyllene.  The  veneration  with  which  the 
Athenians  regarded  them  may  be  inferred  from  the  odium  excited  against  Alcibiades, 
by  his  being  suspected  of  having  disfigured  those  images. 

Terminus.]  From  the  Henna;  of  the  Greeks  was  derived  the  word  Themes,  a name 
given  by  architects  to  a sort  of  column  surmounted  by  a male  or  female  head,  and  the 
lower  part  resembling  a sbeath  or  scabbard  ; but  others,  with  more  propriety,  adopt  tho 
word  Termes,  deriving  it  from  Termikus,  the  god  of  boundaries  (also  called  Quadratus 
Decs),  whose  statues  (without  hands  or  feet)  were  used  by  the  Romans  as  landmarks. 
Among  animals,  calves,  shirks,  and  cocks,  were  sacrificed  on  his  altars,  and  the  tongues 
of  the  victims  were  always  burnt.  Milk  and  honey,  as  emblematical  of  his  eloquence, 
and  the  plant  purslain,  were  also  among  the  offerings  made  to  him.  At  Tanagra,  in 
ISoeolia,  where  he  was  held  sacred,  he  was  represented  as  carrying  a ram  on  his  shoulders, 
because  he  lutd  delivered  the  inhabitants  from  a pestilence,  by  directing  them  to  carry  a 
ram  in  that  manner  round  the  walls  of  their  city. 

Among  the  wives  and  mistresses  of  Mercury  are  the  followring : — Venus  (mother  of 
Atlaaticus,  suraamed  Hermaphroditus) ; Anlianira  (mother  of  the  Argonauts  Echion  and 
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Eurytus)  ; Alddamia  (mother  of  Bunua,  see  Bunea,  under  the  names  of  Juno)  ; Chione, 
daughter  of  Deucalion  (mother  of  Autolycua,  see  Autolycus) ; Daira,  one  of  the  Oceaaides 
(mother  of  Eleusis,  from  whom  the  town  Eleusis  was  named) ; Eupoleme  (mother  of 
Ethalides);  Enbea  (mother  of  Polybus);  Myrto,  the  Amazon  (mother  of  MyrtUus,  the 
charioteer  of  (Enomaus,  king  of  Pisa) ; Erythrea,  daughter  of  Geryon  (mother  of  Korax, 
who  conducted  a colony  of  Iberians  to  Scandinavia)  ; Chthunophile  (mother  of  Poly  bus, 
king  of  Sicyon),;  Pandrosia,  daughter  of  Cecrops  (mother  of  Eryx)  ; and  Rhena. 

Mercury  was  also  father  of  Caicus  (who  gave  his  name  to  the  river  Caicus,  in  Mysia)  ; 
Dolops;  Daphnis;  Angelia;  Palestra  (by  some  said  to  he  the  inventor  of  the  lute,  and 
the  daughter  of  Hercules),  &c. 

Aglauros.]  The  story  of  his  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  jj^glauros  is  thus  related. 
Aglauros  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cecrops,  king  of  Athens,  sister  of  llerse  and  Pao- 
drosia.  Minerva,  to  punish  her  for  having  presumed  to  disobey  her  express  commands, 
by  opening  the  sacred  van  or  basket  (see  Isis,  under  the  names  of  Ceres),  which  she  had 
confided  to  her  care,  and  which  contained  the  child  Ericthonius,  inspired  her  with  such 
jealousy  of  the  preference  shown  by  Mercury  to  llerse,  that  Auglauros  resolutely  persisted 
in  refusing  to  obtain  for  the  god  an  interview  with  her  sister.  Mercury,  irritated  by  her 
pertinacity,  struck  her  with  his  caduceus,  and  transformed  her  into  a stone.  (See  Ovid’s 
Met,  b.  ii.)  Others  relate  that  Minerva  entrusted  the  mysterious  van  or  basket  to  the 
three  daughters  of  Cecrops,  who  (Pandrosia  excepted)  inspected  its  contents,  contrary  to 
her  express  injunction,  and  being  terrified  at  the  sight  of  Ericthonius,  precipitated  them- 
selves from  the  highest  point  of  the  citadel  of  Athens.  After  the  death  of  Aglauros  a 
temple  waa  erected  to  her  honour ; and  at  Salamis  a human  victim  was  annually  immo- 
lated on  her  altars.  Tbia  barbarous  custom  was  ultimately  abolished  by  Dephilus,  king 
of  Cyprus,  who  substituted  the  sacrifice  of  an  ox. 

Philemon  and  Baucis.]  The  fable  relative  to  Philemon  and  Baucis  has  some  con- 
nexion with  the  adventures  of  this  god.  Jupiter  uuder  a human  form,  accompanied  by 
Mercury,  travelled  through  Phrygia  ; and  having  been  kindly  received  by  these  two 
individuals,  in  a certain  district  of  which  the  inhabitants  generally  denied  him  the  rites  of 
hospitality,  he  rewarded  their  benevolence  in  the  following  manner.  He  ordered  them 
to  repair  with  him  to  the  top  of  a neighbouring  mountain  ; and  having  thence  exhibited 
to  them  the  spectacle  of  the  complete  submersion  of  the  place  they  bad  just  quitted  (their 
own  dwelling  being  excepted,  and  converted  into  a temple),  he  assured  them  that  he 
would  grant  whatever  they  should  desire.  Philemon  and  Baucis  expressed  a wish  to  be- 
come the  ministers  of  this  temple,  and  to  bo  spared  the  pain  of  surviving  e*ch  other. 
Their  wishes  were  realised  ; and  when  arrived  at  an  extreme  old  age,  they  were  simulta- 
neously transformed  into  an  oak  and  a linden  tree,  as  they  took  their  last  farewell.  (See 
Ovid’s  Met.  b.  viii.) 

Among  the  various  appellations  under  which  Mercury  is  known  are  the  following: — 

Acacesius,  from  Acucetium,  a town  of  Arcadia. 

Acacetos,  from  Acacoe,  an  Arcadian. 

Agokios,  Gr.  combatant:  his  name  when  invoked  as  presiding  over  the  agonalta. 
festivals  celebrated  three  times  a year  at  Romr. 

Agoreus,  Gr.  presiding  over  markets ; one  of  his  names  at  Athens. 

At. jiaui.es  ; his  name  at  Agraule,  one  of  the  Athenian  boroughs. 

Alchymics  ; his  name  at  Alchyme. 

At.EO-Dr.es,  Lat.  expressive  of  his  presiding  over  games  of  chance. 

Ai.es  Decs,  Lat.  the  winged  god. 

Ai.ipes  Decs,  Lat.  from  his  having  wings  at  his  feet. 

Angelus,  Gr.  messenger. 

Arcas,  from  his  being  worshipped  in  Arcadia. 
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Aroipfionte,  Gr.  as  having  murdered  the  Egyptian  prince  Argus. 

Athotes  ; one  of  his  Egyptian  epithets. 

Atlantia des,  from  his  grandfather  Atlas. 

Caducifer,  Lat.  the  bearer  of  the  caduceus. 

Cadmiiu  s, 

Camillvs,  f so  called  when  employed  in  performing  domestic  offices  towards  the 
or  L gods  ; his  name  among  the  Tuscans. 

Casmillus,  s 

Cerdemporus,  J 

Cerdos,  / Gr.  eager  of  gam. 

Cerdous,  * 

Charidotes,  Gr.  one  who  grants  favours  ; his  name  as  the  tutelary  god  of  thieves 
in  the  island  of  S*m  »s. 

CMRiopiioRirs,  Gr.  ram-bearer.  (See  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph  which  pre- 
cedes Mercury’s  appellations.) 

Cut hon it  s,  Gr.  the  infernal,  as  conveying  departed  spirits. 

Cissonius  ; one  of  his  names  in  Gaul. 

Cyllenius,  from  Cyllene,  a mountain  of  Arcadia,  where  he  was  born. 

Cyllos,  Gr  maimed ; «»ne  of  his  names  at  Athens. 

Cynosurius;  his  name  in  the  citadel  of  Cynosura , in  Arcadia. 

Delius,  from  his  b<ing  worshipped  at  Delos . 

Di  actor  us,  Gr.  messenger  of  the  gods. 

Egeronivs,  Gr.  leading  ; guiding. 

Empollus,  Gr.  presiding  over  traffic;  as  the  tutelar  deity  of  merchants  and  tax- 
gatherers. 

Enaoonics  ; his  name  at  Olympia  in  Elis,  as  god  of  the  athletes. 

Enodius,  Gr.  worshipped  in  roads  and  streets. 

Epimelius,  Gr.  |rrotrctor  of  J locks  and  herds. 

Epithalamites,  Gr.  the  nuptial  god ; his  name  when  invoked  at  weddings. 

Epytus  ; his  name  at  Tcgea,  in  Arcadia. 

Eriunius,  Gr.  the  lucrative. 

Facifer,  Lat.  torch-bearer. 

Gale  a neon,  Gr.  from  one  of  his  arms  being  shorter  than  the  other. 

Harpedopuore,  Gr.  from  the  weapon  (a  sickle)  which  he  used  to  murder  Argus. 
(See  Argiphonte,  above.) 

Her  UAM'Bis,  or. Mercury  Anubis ; an  Egyptian  deity,  represented  with  the  body  of 
a man,  and  the  head  of  a dog  or  hawk,  holding  in  one  hand  a caduceus,  and  in  the  other 
an  ancient  musical  instrument  called  cithern.  (See  Anubis.) 

Her  mi  these,  a statue  which  jointly  represented  Mercury  and  Minerva.  The  indi- 
cations of  the  latter  were  the  robe,  the  helmet,  and  the  aigis  j and  those  of  Mercury,  the 
cock  under  the  tuft  of  feathers,  the  small  wings  upon  the  helmet,  the  shoulders  of  a man, 
and  a purse. 

Hermes,  Gr.  his  general  name  among  the  Greeks,  implying  interpreter  or  mes- 
senger. 

Hermiiarpocrates,  a statue  which  jointly  represented  Mercury  and  Jlarpocrates ; 
the  former  is  designated  by  the  talaria  and  the  caduceus,  and  tire  latter  by  the  lotus-flower 
and  the  peat  h. 

Hermituras,  a statue  which  jointly  represented  Mercury  and  Mithras.  (See 
Mithras,  under  names  of  Apollo.) 

Hbrmosiris,  a statue  which  jointly  represented  Mercury  and  Osiris  ; the  caduceus 
designating  the  one,  and  the  hawk  the  other. 
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Her  mo-Pan,  his  Dune  when  represented  jointly  with  Pan. 

Hcdios,  Gr.  protector  of  roads;  his  name  in  the  island  of  Paros.  (See  Enodiut, 
above.) 

Looios,  Gr.  presiding  over  eloquence. 

Medicurius,  Lat.  as  the  god  of  medicine. 

Mercurius,  Lat.  his  name  among  the  Romans,  as  the  god  of  merchandise. 

Ministrator,  Lat.  watting  on ; serving;  Mercury  having  preceded  Hebe  in  the 
office  of  cup-bearer  to  the  gods. 

Momimus,  one  of  the  epithets  of  the  sun  at  Edessa.  It  was  confounded  with  Mer- 
cury and  Mars. 

Nomios,  Gr.  the  name  under  which  he  was  invoked  as  the  commercial  legislator,  or 
as  the  guardian  of  the  flocks  of  Jupiter. 

Onirocriticon,  Gr.  interpreter  of  dreams. 

Parammon,  Gr.  his  name  sftnong  the  Elei,  in  Peloponnesus,  from  his  temple  being  in 
a sandy  part  of  their  country. 

Pktasatus,  Gr.  from  the  petasns  (winged  cap)  with  which  he  is  usually  represented. 

Pol yg yus,  his  name  at  Trccicne.  It  is  pretended  that  at  the  foot  of  this  statue 
Hercules  consecrated  his  club. 

Prom acus,  Gr.  defender ; protector  ; his  name  at  Tanagra,  in  Bceotia,  from  Iris  having 
defended  that  town  against  the  Eretrians. 

Pronaus,  Gr.  because  his  statue  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  tt 
Thebes  in  Bceotia. 

Prop  yleus,  Gr.  his  statue  at  Athens  beiDg  before  the  gate  of  the  citadel. 

Quadratus,  Lat.  from  some  of  his  statues  being  square  (quadra,  a square).  Plu- 
tarch moreover  considered  tire  number  four  as  sacred  to  him,  because  he  was  bom  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  month.  This  was  also  an  epithet  of  the  god  Terminus. 

Quadriceps,  Lat.  having /our  heads  ; his  name  as  the  god  of  fraud  and  duplicity. 

Semo,  LaU  same  as  Sancus  (see  Sancus,  under  the  names  of  Jove).  Semonei  m 
the  title  of  tire  inferior  or  demigods. 

Socus,  Gr.  strong  ; powerful.  v 

Sfelaites,  Gr.  as  worshipped  in  caves  and  grottos. 

Stilbo,  Gr.  I shine ; tlte  Greek  name  of  the  planet  Mercury. 

S^rophecs,  Gr.  ar(ful;  cunning. 

Sumes,  his  name  among  the  Carthaginians;  expressive,  in  the  Punic  language  of 
his  being  the  messenger  of  the  gods. 

Teoeaticus  Ales,  one  of  bis  names  at  Tegea,  in  Arcadia. 

Tectas,  his  name  among  the  Gauls. 

Thotii. 

Thovb. 

Thott. 

Tevt. 

Teutates. 

Taautes. 

Theut. 

Thkuthus. 

Tib. 

Tuts. 

Tricephalus,  Gr.  ) three-headed  ; from  the  offices  he  filled  in  heaven,  earth,  and 

Taierps,  Lat.  ) the  infernal  regions. 

T riplex,  Lat.  from  his  presiding  chiefiy  over  commerce,  eloquence,  and  thieves. 

Trishegistcs,  Gr.  thrice-grealest ; one  of  the  names  by  which  he  was  desjgnsted 


Thoth  was  the  original  name  of  Mercury  in  Egypt.  His  worship, 
under  these  varieties  of  the  name,  was  thence  transferred  to  the  Ten- 
tou  and  Celts,  who  understood  by  the  word,  the  active  principle; 
the  soul  of  the  world ; the  essence  of  all  things. 
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by  the  Egyptians  as  a philosopher,  and  as  the  counsellor  of  Osiris  and  of  Isis : under  this 
appellation  be  was  also  worshipped  as  the  inventor  of  their  hieroglyphics,  and  of  all  arts 
and  sciences. 

Tunsss,  an  Etruscan  name.  It  is  supposed  to  designate  the  star  which  diffuses  heat 
and  light. 

V i a lis,  Lat.  from  his  presiding  over  (car)  roads  : this  epithet  was  also  applied  to 
Apollo,  Bacchus,  Hercules,  and  the  Penates. 

Vuoda,  his  name  among  the  Lombards. 

Xvdan,  another  Etruscan  name  of  the  god,  indicating  his  office  of  opening  the  roads 
to  travellers,  and  of  presiding  over  the  gates  of  hell. 

Among  the  epithets  applied  by  Homer  and  Virgil  to  Mercury,  are : — 

Son  of  May,  II.  xx.  05. 

The  poteer  that  mediates  between  God  and  men,  xxiv.  502. 

King  of  arts,  ih.  5(10. 

Messenger  of  Jooe,  ib.  5GG. 

The  winged  deity,  ib.  862. 

The  god  who  mounts  the  winged  winds,  Od.  v.  56. 

God  of  the  golden  wand,  ib.  112. 

The  power  who  bears  the  charming  rod,  ib.  185. 

The  god  who  bears  the  virtue  of  the  sleepy  rod,  vii.  185. 

Maia’s  offspring,  xi.  772. 

The  herald  of  the  gods,  -En.  iv.  510. 

Celestial  messenger,  ib.  822. 

Driving  god,  vi.  1015. 

243.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  /En.  iii.  C71. 

357.]  PH.EACIA.  Scheria. 

370.]  (See  .'Ethiopia.) 

376.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Ein.  i.  120. 

393. — Happy  t thrice  happy  ! who,  in  battle  slain,  Prest,  in  Atrides'  cause,  the  Trojan 
plain.]  “ Plutarch  in  his  Symposiacs  relates  a memorable  story  concerning  Memmius,  the 
Roman  general : when  lie  had  sacked  the  city  of  Corinth,  and  made  slaves  of  those  who 
survived  the  ruin  of  it,  he  commanded  one  of  the  youths  of  a liberal  education  to  write 
down  some  sentence  in  his  presence,  according  to  his  own  inclinations.  The  youth  im- 
mediately wrote  th#  passage  from  Homer.  Memmius  burst  into  tears,  and  gave  the 
youth  and  all  bis  relations  their  liberty."  P. 

397. — Such  as  was  that,  when  showers  of  javelins  fled  From  conquering  Troy  around 
Achilles  dead.]  “ These  words  hare  relation  to  an  action  nowhere  described  in  the  Iliad 
or  Odyssey.  When  Achilles  was  slain  by  the  treachery  of  Paris,  the  Trojans  made  a 
sally  to  gain  his  body,  hut  Ulysses  carried  it  off  upon  his  shoulders,  while  Ajax  protected 
him  with  his  shield.  The  war  of  Troy  is  uot  the  subject  of  the  Odyssey,  and  therefore 
relates  not  the  death  of  Achilles  ; hut,  as  Longinus  remarks,  lie' inserts  many  actions  in  the 
Odyssey  which  are  the  sequel  of  the  story  of  the  Iliad.”  P. 

425.]  LEUCOTHEA.  One  of  the  sea-deities,  the  same  with  Ino ; one  of  the  four 
daughters  of  Cadmus  and  Heriuione,  or  Harmonia  (the  daughter  of  Venus),  and  wife  of 
-ltiiamas,  king  of  Thebes  : he  divorced  her  to  marry  Nephelo  ; but,  in  consequence  of  his 
unsuccessful  pursuit  of  the  latter,  who  had,  in  an  excess  of  frenzy  inspired  by  Bacchus, 
Hewn  into  the  woods,  he  restored  Ino  to  his  confidence  and  throne.  Ino  was,  according 
to  some  authors,  so  jealous  of  Phryxus  and  iielle,  the  children  of  her  rival,  oir  account  of 
their  priority  of  birth,  that  she  devised  the  following  stratagem  for  their  destruction. 
Thebes  was  under  the  miseries  of  a famine,  caused,  as  it  is  said,  by  her  haring  poisoned 
'he  com  which  had  been  town  the  preceding  year ; and,  as  in  all  public  calamities  the 
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oracle  was  consulted , the  officiating  priest,  who  had  been  gained  over  by  the  queer 
affirmed,  that  nothing  could  avert  the  wrath  of  the  gods  but  the  immolation  of  the  childm 
of  Nephcle.  Phryxus  was  apprised  of  the  machinations  of  his  mother-in-law,  and  accord- 
ingly fled  from  Thebes,  with  his  sister  Helle,  for  the  court  of  their  relation  JEetes,  king  cf 
Colchis.  Helle  was  so  overcome  with  the  length  and  difficulties  of  the  voyage,  thax 
felJ  from  the  ship  and  was  drowned  ; the  name  Hellespont  being  assigned  to  that  part  of 
the  sea  (the  straits  between  Asia  and  Europe)  into  which  she  was  precipitated.  Pbryxcs 
pursued  his  course,  and  arrived  at  Colchis,  where  he  dedicated  the  prow  of  his  vessel  to 
Jupiter.  The  name  of  this  vessel  was,  according  to  some,  the  Ham,  or  the  Golden  Fleece  ; 
and  thence,  as  is  supposed,  has  arisen  the  fable  which  states  that,  at  the  moment  Phryxo* 
and  Ilclle  were  condemned  to  be  sacrificed,  they  were  encompassed  by  a cloud,  oot  of 
which  proceeded  a ram  which  carried  them  off  upon  its  back  towards  the  CoicloBn  shore ; 
that  Helle  fell,  from  dizziness,  in  the  passage  ; that,  upon  the  arrival  of  Phryxus  at  Colchis, 
he  sacrificed  the  ram  to  Jupiter,  and  suspended  the  fleece  (which  was  of  gold)  upon  a 
tree  in  a forest  consecrated  to  Mars,  and  there  appointed  a serpent  as  a guard  over  it, 
against  any  who  should  attempt  to  violate  or  remove  the  sacred  treasure ; that  the 
offering  was  so  acceptable  to  Mars,  that  he  appointed  it  to  be  an  earnest  of  abundance  and 
prosperity  to  those  who  should  be  the  possessors  of  it ; but  that  it  should,  nevertheless,  be 
open  as  an  object  of  conquest  to  the  ambitious  and  enterprising.  (See  Jason.)  Another 
interpretation  of  the  fable  of  the  golden  fleece  may  ho  found  in  a custom  which  prevailed 
among  the  Colchians  of  collecting  gold  on  Mount  Caucasus,  by  extending  fleeces  across 
tfye  beds  of  the  torrents  to  detain  the  metallic  particles  as  the  water  passed  over  them. 
The  Greeks  sometimes  assign  the  name  Chrysoniallon  to  the  golden  fleece  ; and  the  poets 
also  call  it  the  Nephelian  fleece. 

Phryxus  married  Chalciope,  the  daughter  of  zEetes,  and  for  many  years  lived  in  unin- 
terrupted happiness  at  Colchis  ; but,  in  the  end,  rEetes  became  envious  of  the  treasure  of 
which  Phryxus  was  the  guardian,  and  put  him  to  death  in  order  to  obtain  it.  In  the 
mean  time  Juno,  ever  anxious  to  disturb  the  peace  of  any  of  the  descendants  of  Vernik, 
despatched  the  Fury  Tisiphone  to  the  house  of  Athamas,  whom  she  so  infuriated,  that  the 
king,  taking  lno  to  be  a lioness,  and  her  children  whelps,  pursued  her,  and  dashed  her  sou 
Learchus  against  a wall,  lno,  terrified  by  his  frenzy,  threw  herself  from  a high  rock  into 
the  sea  with  her  other  son  Melicerta ; ami  the  gods,  compassionating  their  fate,  trans- 
formed them  into  sea~deities,  under  the  names  of  Leucothea  and  Palretnon  (see  transfor- 
mation of  lno  and  Melicerta,  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  iv.)  ; and  Athamaa  into  the  river  which,  frem 
him,  bore  that  name,  in  Baotia.  It  is  reported  that  there  was  a subterranean  cavern  sacred 
to  P&launon  at  Corinth,  which  no  peijurer  could  enter  without  becoming  tlie  victim  of 
divine  justice. 

The  ram,  according  to  the  poets,  became  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac — the  Aries  of 
the  Latins. 

leucothea  was  called  Athamantis,  from  her  husband  Athamas  ; and,  by  the  Romans. 
Matuta  ; the  term  Athamantiades  being  applied  to  all  the  children  of  Athamas,  and 
that  of  Nepheleis,  from  her  mother  Nephelc,  to  Helle.  The  seamew  (see  line  42&  ). 
under  the  semblance  of  which  bird  Homer  represents  Leucothea,  is  by  some  supposed  to 
be  the  sea  bird  called  lar  or  larus,  and  one  of  the  emblems  of  the  ark. 

426  ] CADMUS.  Son  of  Agenor  and  Telophassa  ; husband  of  the  beautiful  Hennione, 
or  Harmonia  ; father  of  Polydortis,  and  of  four  daughters,  named  lno  or  Leucothea,  Agave, 
Autonoc,  and  Seraele  ; and  brother  of  Europa.  The  principal  part  of  the  history  of  this 
prince  is  given  under  the  article  Thebes  (II.  iv.  438.)  The  period  of  his  arrival  in  Greece 
(placed  about  1500  years  B.  C.)  is  looked  up  to  as  an  era  from  which  are  determined  many 
circumstances  in  chronology.  He  is  reputed  to  have  l>een  a Phoenician  by  birth;  to  have 
finally  settled  in  Greece,  after  having  wandered  about,  by  order  of  his  father  king  Agenor, 
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fur  a length  of  time  in  quest  of  his  sister  Europa  (see  Europa) ; to  have  taken  up  his 
residence  at  Tanagra,  in  Bceotia  ; to  have  built  Thebes  ; and  to  have  colonised  and  made 
settlements  in  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Thrace,  Samothrace,  Eubcca,  Illyria,  Armenia,  and  even 
in  Africa,  introducing  universally  the  practice  of  the  Cabiritic  rites  (see  Samotbracia), 
and  the  knowledge  of  astronomy,  navigation,.  letters,  and  every  branch  of  science. 

It  is  however  supposed,  by  the  most  ingenious  mytbologists,that  Cadmus  (probably  the 
Caanthus  of  the  Greeks,  who  had  a sister,  identified  with  Europa,  named  Melia)  wbs 
rather  of  Egyptian  than  Phoenician  origin,  the  son  of  Agenor  and  Argiope,  the  daughter 
of  Nilus,  the  Taaiites  of  Sanchoniathon,  i.  c.  the  Thoth  of  the  Egyptians  (Cadmus  is  con* 
founded  also  with  Osiris) ; and  that  the  exploits  and  adventures  attributed  to  him  arc 
rather  applicable  to  a people,  a twofold  colony  from  Egypt  and  Syria,  denominated  gene* 
rally  Cadmiar.s,  Arabians,  Phoenicians,  Ethiopians,  and  shepherds ; and,  in  Rhodes,  Cy- 
prus, Euboea,  Sparta,  and  every  place  where  the  sun  was  worshipped  under  the  figure  of  a 
serpent.  Ophites  (serpent  worshippers),  and  Heliadm  or  Oritae  (children  of  the  sun). 

Hartnonia,  or  Hermione.]  This  princess,  the  wife  of  Cadmus,  was,  according  to  some, 
daughter  of  Mats  and  Venus,  and  to  others,  of  Jupiter  and  Electra,  one  of  the  Atlanlides, 
and  the  introducer  of  music  among  the  Greeks.  All  the  gods,  with  the  exception  of  Juno, 
were  present  at  the  nuptials  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia,  and  bestowed  upon  them  magnifi- 
cent gifts,  among  which  were  a veil  and  a splendid  necklace  fabricated  by  Vulcan  ; but  the 
god  of  fire,  in  revenge  for  the  infidelity  of  Venus,  gave  to  her  daughter  a garment  which, 
being  dyed  in  every  species  of  crime,  rendered  all  her  children  the  victims  either  of 
misfortune  or  vice.  Harmonia  being,  moreover,  after  a life  of  perpetual  vicissitudes, 
changed  with  Cadmus  into  serpents  (see  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  v.),  a metamorphosis  said  to  have 
happened  at  Encbelia*,  a town  of  Illyria,  and  to  have  implied  the  worship  of  Cadmus  and 
Harmonia,  after  death,  in  a temple  or  petra,  under  the  symbol  of  a serpent. 

504.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  l’aradise  Lost,  b.  iii.  619. 

609. — Fixed  by  some  demon  to  the  bed  of  pain.]  “ It  was  a prevailing  opinion  among 
tiie  ancients,  that  the  gods  were  the  authors  of  all  diseases  incident  to  mankind."  P. 

539.]  AMPHITR1TE.  Daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tcthys,  wife  of  Neptune,  and 
mother  of  Triton  and  of  many  sea-nymphs.  She  was  induced  to  listen  to  the  addresses  of 
the  god,  by  the  persuasion  of  a dolphin,  whose  success  procured  him  a place  among  the 
constellations. 

Amphitrite  had  a statue  in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  at  Corinth,  and  in  the  island 
Tenos. 

She  is  represented  passing  over  the  waters  in  a car  formed  like  a shell,  drawn  by 
dolphins  and  sea-horses : with  a golden  sceptre  in  her  hand,  and  accompanied  by  the 
Nereids  and  Tritons,  of  whom  some  hold  the  reins,  and  others  announce  her  arrival  by 
the  sound  of  their  conchs.  Spaulieim  states  that  Amphitrite  is  often  represented  as  half 
woman  and  half  fish;  and,  on  Corinthian  medals,  she  i9  seen  standing  before  Neptune,  in 
the  act  of  presenting  to  him  an  infant.  She  is  also  called  Halosydnb,  Salatia,  Ve- 
mlia,  and  Thalassa  ; though  (as,  according  to  Pausanias,  the  statue  of  Thalassa  is 
placed  near  that  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  at  Corinth)  it  would  appear  that  some  dis* 
tinguish  these  two  divinities. 

Homer  (Od.  iv.  54G.)  thus  mentions  Amphitrite — Her  whose  azure  trident  awes  the 
main. 

566. — Calm  port.]  The  port  of  the  island  Phmacia  or  Scheria. 

576.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  /En.  viii.  117. 
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G. — Hyperion  plain.]  Sicilian  plain. 

9.]  NAUSITHOU8.  A king  of  the  Phseaciana,  son  of  Neptune  and  Periboea,  nod 
father  of  A!cinou9  and  Rhexenor. 

9.]  HYPERIA.  Probably  the  city  afterwards  called  Camarina,  in  Sicily.  (See 
Phatacia.) 

18.]  ALCINOUS.  Son  of  Nausithous,  the  son  of  Neptune,  or  of  Phcax,  another  son 
of  that  god,  and  the  nymph  Corcyni,  brother  to  Rhexenor,  husband  of  Arete,  and  father 
of  Nausicaa.  He  reigned  over  the  island  Ph .»acia,  and  hospitably  entertained  I'lysgw, 
when  he  was  shipwrecked  on  his  coast.  The  beauty  of  his  gardens  has  immortalized  his 
memory.  (Sec  note  to  line  142,  Od.vii.) 

22.]  NAUSICAA.  The  beautiful  daughter  of  Alcinous  and  Arete,  the  king  and  qneec 
of  Phseacia.  Some  affirm  that  Nausicaa  became  the  wife  of  Teleniachus. 

28.]  DYMAS.  The  father  of  one  of  the  companions  of  Nausicaa.  Min  err  a assumed 
the  form  of  the  latter  when  she  arged  Nausicaa  to  the  shore,  in  order  that,  by  her  inter- 
vention, Ulysses  might  gain  admission  into  the  court  of  her  father. 

31. — The  spousal  ornament  neglected  lies ; Arise , prepare  the  bridal  <rm».]  Hen* 
is  a remarkable  custom  of  antiquity.  Eustathius  observes,  that  it  was  usual  for  the  brwk 
to  give  changes  of  dress  to  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom  at  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage,  and  Homer  directly  affirms  it.  Another  custom  among  the  ancients  was  that  of 
proposing  an  enigma  at  festivals,  and  adjudging  a reward  to  him  that  solved  it.  These 
were  tire  griphos  convicales .”  P. 

61. — The  queen  her  hours  bestow'd  Incurious  works.]  ‘‘This  is  another  image  of 
ancient  life  : we  see  a queen,  amidst  her  attendants,  at  work  at  the  dawn  of  day  : dc 
node  surrexit,  el  digiti  tjus  apprehenderant  fusum.  This  is  a practice  as  contrary  to  the 
manners  of  our  ages,  as  the  other  of  washing  the  robes  : it  is  the  more  remarkable  in  this 
queon,  because  she  lived  amongst  an  idle,  effeminate  people,  that  loved  nothing  but 
pleasures.  Dacier P. 

8 8* — Tunics,  and  stoles,  and  robes  imperial  bears.]  “ It  is  not  without  reason  that  the 
poet  describes  Nausicaa  carrying  the  whole  wardrobe  of  the  family  to  the  river : he  insert* 
these  circumstances  so  particularly,  that  she  may  be  able  to  clothe  Ulysses  in  the  sequel  of 
the  story  : he  further  observes  the  modesty  and  simplicity  of  those  early  times,  when  the 
whole  dress  of  a king  and  his  family  (who  reigned  over  a people  that  delighted  in  dress) 
is  without  gold;  for  we  see  Nausicaa  carries  with  her  all  the  habits  that  were  used  at 
the  greatest  solemnities,  which,  had  they  been  wrought  with  gold,  could  not  have  been 
washed.  Eustathius.”  P.  (See  Toga.) 

101. — Where  gathering  into  depth  from  falling  rills , The  lucid  trace  a spacious  basin 
fills.]  11  It  is  evident  that  the  ancients  had  basins,  or  cisterns,  continually  supplied  by  the 
rivers  for  this  business  of  washing,  which  were  sometimes  made  of  marble,  other  times  of 
wood.  Thus  in  the  Iliad,  b.  xxii. 

'*  Each  gushing  fount  a marble  cistern  fills, 

Whose  polish’d  bed  receives  the  falling  rills, 
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Where  Trojan  dames,  ere  yet  alarm'd  by  Greece, 

Wash'd  their  fair  garments  in  the  days  of  peace/' 

The  manner  of  washing  was  different  from  what  is  now  in  use  ; they  trod  them  with  tbeir 
feet.  Eustathius, 

“ It  may  be  thought  thafc  these  customs  are  of  small  importance,  and  of  little  concern  to 
the  present  ages : it  is  true  ; but  time  has  stamped  a value  upon  them  : like  ancient 
medals,  their  intrinsic  worth  may  be  small,  but  yet  they  are  valuable,  because  images  of 
antiqoity.”  P. 

117. ]  ERYMANTH.  A mountain,  river,  and  town  of  Arcadia,  remarkable  for  being 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules.  (See  imitation  of  this  passage,  JEn.  i.  G99.) 

118. ]  TAYGETUS.  A mountain  of  Laconia,  extending  from  Cape  Twnarus  to 
Arcadia,  upon  which  the  Lacedemonian  women  celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus. 

119.  — The  huntress -queen.]  Diana. 

133. — Forth  from  her  snowy  hand  Nausicaa  threw.]  “ The  ball  in  this  play  was  thrown 
to  some  one  of  the  players  unexpectedly,  and  be  as  unexpectedly  threw  it  to  some  other 
of  the  company  to  catch.  It  was  a sport  much  in  use  among  the  ancients,  both  men  and 
women  ; it  caused  a variety  of  motions  in  throwing  and  running,  and  was  therefore  a very 
healthful  exercise.  The  Laccdremonians  were  remarkable  for  tho  use  of  it ; Alexander 
the  Great  frequently  exercised  at  it ; and  Sophocles  wrote  a play  called  Lotrices ; in 
which  he  represented  Nausicaa  sporting  with  her  damsels  at  this  play  : it  is  not  now 
extant."  P. 

I39.J  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  /En.  i.  422. 

145. ]  DRYADS.  Nymphs  of  the  woods  and  forests.  (See  Dryads.) 

146.  — Azure  daughters  of  the  silver  flood.]  Naiads.  (See  Naiads.) 

167. — The  nymph.]  Nausicaa. 

175.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  JEn.  i.  451. 

193. — Thus  seems  the  palm.]  This  tree  was  held  sacred  by  the  ancients,  and  esteemed 
immortal,  in  consequence  of  the  earth  having  produced  a large  palm,  against  which 
Latona  rested,  at  the  moment  of  the  birth  of  Apollo. 

195.]  DELOS  (now  Sailles).  The  central  island  of  the  Cyclades,  originally  said  to 
have  been  a floating  island,  hut  subsequently  to  have  become  fixed  and  immovable  (see 
.rEn.  iii.  102.),  was  famous  for  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  for  a fountain  (seo  Naiads), 
sacred  to  that  deity.  It  was  also  sacred,  on  account  of  its  being  the  birthplace  of  Apollo 
and  Diana,  and  was  anciently  governed  by  kings,  of  whom  Virgil  mentions  Anius  as 
reigning  there  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  as  holding  also  the  office  of  high-priest 
of  Apollo,  whose  altar  was  styled  Ceraton.  Mount  Cynthus,  whence  Apollo  had  the 
surname  of  Cynthius,  is  by  Strabo  said  to  he  so  high,  that  the  whole  island  was  covered  by 
its  shadow  ; bat  modem  travellers  speak  of  it  as  a hill  of  very  moderate  height.  Delos 
was  also  anciently  called  Cynalhus  or  Cynthus,  Asteria , Pelasgia,  Chlamydia , Lagia , 
Pyrpyle,  Scy thins,  Caharnis,  Mydia,  and  Ortygla  (see  Ortygia,  Od.  v.  157.),  and 
contained  many  noble  buildings,  among  which  were  the  temples  of  Apollo,  of  Dinna,  and 
of  Latona.  The  temple  of  Apollo  was,  according  to  Plutarch,  of  great  antiquity,  and  its 
altar  of  such  extraordinary  construction  and  magnificence,  as,  in  his  opinion,  to  have 
deserved  a place  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  formed  of  the  horn*  of  various 
animals,  so  ingeniously  adapted  to  one  another,  that  they  hung  together  without  any 
cement.  This  altar  is  said  to  have  been  a perfect  cube  ; the  doubling  it  was  a famous 
mathematical  problem,  probtema  Dclincum , among  the  ancients,  and  is  affirmed  to  have 
been  originally  proposed  by  the  oracle  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the  country  from  a 
plague,  which  was  to  cease  when  the  problem  was  solved.  1 he  trunk  of  the  famous  statue 
of  Apollo,  cut  out  of  a single  block  of  marble,  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  is  still  an 
object  of  gieat  admiration  to  travellers.  It  is  without  head,  feet,  arms  or  legs ; but,  from 
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the  fragments  vet  remaining,  the  shoulders  being  six  feet  in  breadth,  it  is  evident  that  the 
ancients  neither  exaggerated  its  sue  nor  its  beauty.  At  a small  distance  from  lids  statue 
lies,  among  confused  heaps  of  broken  columns,  architraves,  bases,  chapiters,  &c.  a aquarv 
piece  of  marble,  fifteen  hundred  and  twelve  feet  long,  nine  inches  broad,  and  two  feet 
thick,  which,  it  is  imagined,  served  as  a pedestal  for  the  statue,  and  which  bears,  in  very 
distinct  characters,  this  inscription  in  Greek,  '*  The  Xaxians  to  Apollo/’  Plutarch  ob- 
serves, in  the  life  of  Nicias,  “ that  he  caused  to  be  set  up,  near  the  temple  of  Delos,  is 
honour  of  Apollo,  a huge  palm  tree  of  brass,  and  adds,  that  a violent  storm  of  wind  threw 
down  this  tree  on  a colossal  statue  raised  by  the  inhabitants  of  Naxos.  Round  the  temple 
were  magnificent  porticoes,  built,  as  appears  from  inscriptions  which  are  still  very  plain, 
at  the  charge  of  various  princes.  The  names  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  Dionysius, 
Eutychcs,  Mithridates  Evergetes,  Mithridates  Eupator,  kings  of  Pontus,  and  Nicomedrs, 
king  of  Bithynia,  are  found  on  several  pedestals.  At  Delos  every  thing  was  said  to  be 
golden  ; the  very  toil  and  foundations  of  the  island  ; the  fruit  of  the  olive  tree  ; the  sands 
of  the  river  Inopus  ; and  even  the  slippers  of  the  god  : and  it  was  held  so  sacred,  that  no 
births  or  deaths  were  suffered  to  take  place  on  it. 

Hyperboreans.]  The  Hyperboreans  (those  on  the  Euxine)  seem  to  have  been  held  in 
particular  veneration  at  Delos : they  were  a people  of  great  antiquity,  who  introduced 
the  Arkite  worship  into  the  island,  and  whose  chief  priestesses  were  named  Oupis,  Loxo, 
and  Hecaerge:  their  offerings  to  the  oracular  god  were  symbolical,  and  consisted  of  various 
tilings,  which  were  inclosed  in  sheaves  or  handfuls  of  corn.  There  is  a tradition  that 
Apollo,  when  exiled  fiom  heaven,  retired  to  their  country,  and  that  every  tear  which  he 
shed  for  the  loss  of  his  son  Aesculapius  was  amber. 

**  The  Celtic  sages  a tradition  hold, 

That  every  drop  of  amber  was  a tear. 

Shed  by  Apollo,  when  be  fled  from  heaven. 

For  sorely  did  he  weep  ; and  sorrowing  pass’d 
Through  many  a doleful  region,  till  lie  reach’d 
The  sacred  Hyperboreans.”— Ajtollanius  Rhodius . 

Arimaspians.]  The  Hyperborean?  generally,  arc  often  coufouuded  with  tlic  Aristas- 
piant,  a people  of  Scythia,  so  called  from  the  Arimaspias,  who  had  but  one  eve  in  the 
middle  of  their  forehead,  and  whose  constant  occupation  it  was  to  prevent  the  collection 
of  the  gold  with  which  the  river  abounded,  by  the  griffins. 

Griffins.]  These  fabulous  animals  were  of  Egyptian  invention ; they  are  represented 
as  a combination  of  the  eagle  and  lion,  with  straight  ears,  four  feet,  and  a long  tail,  and 
are  symbolical  of  Osiris,  Orus  or  Apollo,  Jupiter  and  Nemesis.  The  Ilippogriflin  com- 
prehended a mixture  of  the  horse. 

PROVIDENCE.  -xTliis  divinity,  particularly  honoured  by  the  Romans,  and  wfcose 

ANTEVORTA.  >counsellors  were  said  to  be  Antevorta  and  Postvorta,  two  deities 

POSTVORTA.  J who  presided  over  the  past  and  future,  had  a temple  in  the  islarrd 
of  Delos.  She  is  represented  crowned  with  laurel,  leaning  with  her  right  hand  upon  a stick, 
and  having  near  her  a basket  of  fruits  and  a cornucopia  reversed  ; holding  a globe  and  a 
long  spear  transversely,  and  accompanied  by  the  eagle  or  the  fulmen  of  Jupiter;  crowned 
with  ears  of  com  and  grapes,  holding  in  the  left  hand  a cornucopia,  and  in  the  right  a 
sceptre,  which  she  is  extending  over  a globe ; with  a rudder  in  her  hand,  at  her  feet  a 
globe  and  a cornucopia  : or,  by  an  eye. 

271. — JFcirrior  goddess.]  Minerva.  (See  imitation  of  this  passage,  An.  i.  820.) 

384. — Pensive  hero.]  Ulysses. 
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10.]  EURYMEDUSA.  The  nurse  of  Nausicaa. 

12.]  EPIRUS.  This  country,  though  its  inhabitants  participated  of  the  same  origin 
with  the  Greeks,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  comprehended  in  Greece.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  /Etolia  and  Thessaly,  on  the  west  by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  north 
by  Thessaly  and  Macedon,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Ionian  sea ; and  its  principal  divisions 
were,  Acamania,  Thesprotia,  Molossis,  and  Chaonia.  The  history  of  the  country  com- 
mences with  the  reign  of  PyrThus,  the  sou  of  Achilles  and  Deidamia,  who,  upon  the 
marriage  of  Helenas  with  Andromache,  yielded  part  of  it  to  him.  (See  Ain.  iii.  432.)  It 
was  remarkable  for  its  horses.  (See  Geor.  i.  89.) 

19.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Ain.  i.  570. 

38. — My  honour’d  tire.]  Dymas. 

49. — Th'  unknown  celestial.]  Minerva. 

55.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  .'En.  i.  562. 

70.]  ARETE.  Daughter  of  Rhexgfior,  wife  of  Alcinous,  and  mother  of  Nausicaa. 

73. ]  PERIBCEA,  Daughter  of  the  giant  Eurymcdon,  wife  of  Neptune,  and  mother 
of  Nausithous. 

74.  — Eurymedon,  ifc.]  “ This  passage  is  worthy  observation,  as  it  discovers  to  ns  tho 
time  when  the  race  of  the  ancient  giants  perished : this  Eurymedon  was  grandfather  to 
Nausithous,  the  father  of  Alcinous ; so  that  tho  giants  were  extirpated  forty  or  fifty  years 
before  the  war  of  Troy.  This  exactly  agrees  with  ancient  story,  which  informs  us,  that 
Hercules  and  Theseus  purged  the  earth  from  these  monsters.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of 
Theseus,  tells  us,  that  they  were  men  of  great  strength,  and  public  robbers,  one  of  whom 
was  called  the  Bender  of  Pinei.  Now  Theseus  stole  away  Helen  in  her  infancy,  and 
consequently,  these  giants  were  destroyed  some  years  before  the  Trojan  expedition. 
Ditcher,  Plutarch.”  P. 

79. — A utonarch.]  Nausithous. 

81 — 85.]  RHEXENOR.  Son  of  Nausithous,  and  father  of  Arete,  the  queen  of 
A Icinous. ' 

I02.J  MARATHON.  This  village,  celebrated  in  after-times  (490  B.  C.)  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians  by  the  Athenians,  under  their  general  Miliiades,  was  in  Attica, 
about  ten  miles  north-east  of  Athens.  It  is  remarkable,  in  fable,  for  the  ravages  com- 
mitted by  tbe  wild  bull,  which  was  killed  by  Theseus  ; and  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Marathon,  the  son  of  Epopeust 

104.]  It  is  to  he  observed  that  Homer  here  mentions  the  streets  of  Athens.  According 
to  ancient  authors,  they  were,  at  the  time  of  the  Greek  poet,  very  numerous,  and  of  great 
magnitude  ; but  not  remarkable  either  for  their  uniformity  or  beauty. 

100.]  ERECTTIEUS.  (Sec  Ercctheus,  II.  ii. 657.) 

118. — Turn  rotes  of  stately  dogs,  !$rc.]  “ We  have  already  seen  that  doga  were  kept  as 
a piece  of  state,  from  the  instance  of  those  that  attended  Telemachus  : here  Alciuous  has 
ini*  of  dogs  in  gold  for  the  ornament  of  his  palace.  Homer  animates  them  in  his 

no  ' » to  soften  the  description,  lie  introduces  Vulcan,  and  ascribes  the  wonder  to  the 
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power  of  a god.  If  wc  take  the  poetical  dress  away,  the  truth  is,  that  these  dogs  were 
formed  with  such  excellent  art,  that  they  seemed  to  be  alive  ; and  Homer,  by  a liberty 
allowable  to  poetry,  describes  them  as  really  having  that  life  which  they  only  have  m 
appearance.  In  the  Iliad  he  speaks  of  living  tripods  with  greater  boldness.  Eustathios 
recites  another  opinion  of  some  of  the  ancients,  who  thought  these  dogs  not  to  be  animals, 
but  a kind  of  large  nails  or  pins,  made  use  of  in  buildings ; and  to  this  day  the  name  is  re- 
tained by  builders ; as,  dogs  of  iron,  &c.  It  is  certain  the  words  will  bear  this  interpre- 
tation ; but  the  former  is  more  after  the  spirit  of  Homer,  and  more  noble  in  poetry. 
Desides,  if  the  latter  were  intcuded,  it  would  be  absurd  to  ascribe  a work  of  so  little 
importance  to  a deity.”  P. 

123. — Flaming  torches.]  Lamps  were  not  at  this  time  known  to  the  Grecians;  k: 
torches  were  supported  by  images  of  gold,  in  the  form  of  beautiful  youths. 

142. — Close  to  the  gates  a spacious  garden  lies.]  “ This  famous  garden  of  Alciaou* 
contains  no  more  than  four  acres  of  ground,  which  in  those  times  of  simplicity 
thought  a large  one  even  for  a prince.  It  is  laid  out,  as  Eustathius  observes,  into  liim- 
parts  : a grove  for  fruits  and  shade,  a vineyard,  and  an  allotment  for  olives  and  belt*. 
It  is  watered  with  two  fountains ; the  one  supplies  the  palace  and  town,  the  other  tire 
garden  and  the  flowers.  But  it  may  be  asked,  what  reality  there  is  in  the  relation,  and 
whether  any  trees  bear  fruit  all  the  year  in  this  island  ? The  relation  is  true  of  other 
places,  if  Pliny  and  Theophrastus  deserve  credit,  as  Dacier  observes : thas  the  ritrem 
bears,  during  the  whole  year,  fruits  and  flow  ers.  The  same  is  related  of  other  trees  by 
Pliny.”  P. 

161. — Some  dry  the  blackening  clusters  in  the  sun.]  "To  understand  this  passage 
aright,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  manner  of  ordering  the  vintage  amongst  the  Greeks. 
First,  they  carried  all  the  grapes  they  gathered  into  a house  for  a season  ; afterwards 
they  exposed  them  ten  days  to  the  sun,  and  let  them  lie  abroad  as  many  nights  in  the 
freshness  of  the  air  ; then  they  kept  them  five  days  in  cool  shades,  and  on  the  sixth  they 
trod  them,  and  put  the  wine  into  vessels.  This  we  learn  from  Hesiod,  verse  229. 

“ Homer  distinguishes  the  whole  into  three  orders  : first,  the  grapes  that  have  already 
been  exposed  to  the  sun  are  trod  j the  second  order  is  of  the  grapes  that  are  exposed 
while  the  others  are  treading ; and  the  third,  are  of  those  that  are  ripe  to  be  gathered, 
while  the  others  are  thus  ordering,  llomer  himself  thus  explains  it,  by  saying,  that 
while  some  vines  were  loaded  with  black  and  mature  grapes,  others  were  green,  or  but 
just  turning  to  blackness.  Homer  undoubtedly  founds  this  poetical  relation  upon  ob- 
serving some  vines  that  bore  fruit  thrice  annually.  Pliny  affirms  this  to  be  true,  lib.  xvi. 
cap.  27.’*  P. 

184. — Prepar'd  for  rest ; and  offering  to  the  god,  who  bears,  4'C-]  It  was  customary  to 
make  offerings  to  Mercury  at  the  conclusion  of  entertainments,  as  he  presided  over  sletp 
(see  Mercury);  and  to  Jupiter  Xenius. 

207. — And  humbled  in  the  ashes,  Sfc.]  The  hearth,  sacred  to  Vesta,  was  a place  of 
refuge  for  suppliants. 

209.]  ECIIENEUS.  An  aged  Phseacian,  in  the  court  of  Alcinous. 

220. — Herald.]  Pontonous. 

226.]  LAODAMAS.  A son  of  Alcinous. 

240. — The  due  libation  pay  to  Jote.]  This  was  to  Jupiter  Xenius,  who  presided  oc« 
hospitality  and  travellers. 

242.]  PONTONOUS.  A herald  at  the  court  of  Alcinous. 

322.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  /En.  i.  511. 

328.]  OGYGIA.  The  island  of  Calypso.  (See  Od.  i.  63.) 

353. — Your  pleasing  coast.]  Ph&>acia. 

375. — A maid.]  Kausicaa. 
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411. — Far  at  Eulxra  though  thy  country  lay.']  " Euboea,  as  Eustathius  observes,  is 
really  fax  distant  from  Corey ra,  the  country  of  the  Phtcacians  : but  Alcinous  still  makes 
it  more  distant,  by  placing  it  in  another  part  of  the  world,  and  describing  it  as  one  of  the 
Fortunate  islands  ; for  in  the  fourth  book  llhadamanlbus  it  said  to  inhabit  the  Elyaian 
Helds.  Alcinous  therefore  endeavours  to  have  it  believed  that  his  isle  is  near  those  fields, 
by  asserting  that  Rhadamanttins  made  use  of  Phicacian  vessels  in  his  voyage  to  Tilyus. 
Eustathius  farther  adds,  that  Rhadamanthus  was  a prince  of  great  justice,  and  Tityus  a 
person  of  great  impiety,  and  that  he  made  this  voyage  to  bring  him  over  to  more  virtuous 
dispositions.”  P. 

41S. — Earth's  giant  tan.]  Tilyus.  (Sec  Tityus.) 


Cl.  Man. 
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40.]  DEMOD'OCUS.  A musician  at  the  conrt  of  Alcinous  ; as  Phemiu*  was  in  that 

of  Ithaca.  . 

57. — Dear  to  the  Muse!  who  gate  his  days  to  flow  W’rtA  mighty  blessings,  mix  d with 
mighty  uoe.J  " It  has  been  generally  thought  that  Homer  represents  himself  in  tbe  person 
of  Demodocus ; and  Dacicr  imagines  that  this  passage  gave  occasion  to  the  ancients  to 
believe  that  Homer  was  blind.  But  that  he  really  was  blind  is  testified  by  himself  m lii* 
hymn  to  Apollo,  which  Thucydides  asserts  to  be  the  genuine  production  of  Homer,  and 
quotes  it  as  such  in  his  history.  It  is  true,  aB  Easlalhius  observes,  that  there  are  many 
features  in  tbe  two  poets  that  bear  a great  resemblance  ; Demodocus  Bings  dtvin.  ly,  the 
same  is  true  of  Homer ; Demodocus  sings  the  adventures  of  the  Greeks  before  1 roy,  so 
does  Homer  in  his  Iliad.’*  P. 

112 420.]  Within  these  lines  is  contained  an  account  of  the  games,  Sic.  observed  at 

the  court  of  Alcinous,  in  presence  of  Ulysses. 

114. ]  ACRONEUS,  THOON,  ERETMEUS. Persona  who  distinguished  thern- 

115. ]  OCYALUS,  PRYMNEUS.  /selves  in  the  games.  Eustathius 

HO.]  ANCIIIALUS,  PONTEUS.  \ observes  that  almost  all  these  names 

117. ]  PROREUS  NAUTES,  EllATREUS.  i are  borrowed  from  the  sea,  PUmacia 

118. ]  AMFHIALUS  (Polyneus'  heir).  'being  an  island,  and  the  people 

greatly  addicted  to  navigation. 

111). — I.uryului,  like  Mars,  terrific  rose .]  Euryalus  is  the  only  prince  described  with  a 
sword. 

121.]  NAUB01.1DES.  > Persons  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  games  per- 

123.]  AMBASINEUS.  5 formed  in  presence  of  Ulysses,  ire. 

jjl.]  CLYTONIUS.  lie  appears  to  have  been  the  foremost  of  the  racers. 

137.]  ELATREUS.  Another  of  the  combatants.  He  was  victor  in  the  game  of 
quoit. 

149. By  age  unbroke!]  "It  is  in  the  original  literally,  lie  wants  not  youth:  tins  is 

spoken  according  to  appearance  only,  for  Ulysses  must  be  supposed  to  be  above  forty, 
having  spent  twenty  years  in  tbe  wars  of  Troy,  and  in  his  return  to  ltis  country.”  1’. 

257. — Pain  Eurytus.]  (See  Eurytus,  II.  ii.  885.) 

260. — Bo\cycr-god.]  Apollo. 

336. — Prefers  his  barbarous  Sintians,  3fc.]  Homer  calls  the  inhabitants  of  Lemnos, 
by  origin  Thracian*,  barbarous  of  speech,  because  their  language  was  a corruption  of  the 
Greek,  Asiatic,  and  Thracian.  (See  Sinthians,  and  Vulcan.) 

358. — His  shameless  daughter.]  Venus.  " I doubt  not  but  this  w as  the  usage  of 
antiquity  : it  has  been  observed  that  the  bridegroom  made  presents  to  the  father  of  tbe 
bride  ; and  if  she  was  afterwards  false,  this  dower  was  restored  by  the  father  to  the 
husband.  Besides  this  restitution,  there  seems  a pecuniary  mulct  to  have  been 
paid.”  P. 

396.]  PAPHOS.  There  are  two  adjoining  islands  of  this  name  on  the  west  of  that  of 
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Cyprus  ; Uie  one,  according  (o  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny,  called  Halite  P»pho> ; the 
other  N'ea  Paphos ; and  when  mentioned  without  an  adjunct,  this  latter  is  always  under- 
stood. Both  were  sacred  to  Venus,  and  undistinguished  by  Virgil  and  Horace. 

408.]  POLYBUS.  A famous  artificer  in  the  court  of  Alcinous. 

410. — .1  >td  bending  backward  whirls  it  to  the  sky.']  " Eustathius  is  most  learnedly 
trifling  about  this  exercise  of  the  ball,  which  was  called  aerial : it  was  a kind  of  dance  ; 
and  while  they  sprung  from  the  ground  to  catch  the  ball,  they  played  with  their  feet  in 
the  air,  after  the  manner  of  dancers.  He  reckons  up  several  other  exercises  at  the  ball, 
and  explains  them  all  largely.”  P. 

485. — Closed  with  Circeean  art.]  ••  Such  passages  as  these  have  more  of  nature  than 
art,  and  are  too  narrative,  and  different  from  modem  ways  of  speaking,  to  be  capable  of 
much  ornament  in  poetry.  Eustathius  observes  that  keys  were  not  in  use  in  these  ages, 
but  were  afterwards  invented  by  the  Lacedemonians ; but  they  used  to  bind  their 
carnages  with  intricate  knots.  Thus  the  Gordian  knut  was  famous  in  antiquity.  And 
this  knot  of  Ulysses  became  a proverb,  to  express  any  iusolvable  difficulty  : this  is  the 
reason  why  he  is  said  to  have  learned  it  from  Circe  : it  was  of  great  esteem  among  the 
ancients,  and  not  being  capable  to  be  urnied  by  human  ait,  the  invention  of  it  is  ascribed, 
not  to  a man,  but  to  a goddess.”  P. 

540.  — Th’  .Cpiean  fabric.]  The  wooden  horse. 

541.  — The  god.]  Apollo. 

553.J  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  zEn.  ii.  42. 

604. — In  wood’ rout  ships  self ■ moved,  instinct  with  mind.]  “ The  poet  inserts  these 
wonders  only  to  show  the  great  dexterity  of  the  Pliiracians  in  navigation  ; and  indeed  it 
was  necessary  to  be  very  full  in  the  description  of  their  skill,  who  were  to  convey  Ulysses 
home  in  despite  of  the  very  god  of  the  ocean.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  they  are 
described  as  sailing  almost  invisibly,  to  escape  the  notice  of  that  god.  Antiquity  ani- 
mated every  thing  in  poetry  : thus  Argo  is  said  to  have  had  a mast  made  of  Dodonacan 
oak,  endued  with  the  faculty  of  speech.”  P. 

617—624.]  (See  Od.  xiii.  172-219.) 

619.]  “ It  is  but  conjecture,  yet  it  is  not  without  probability,  that  there  was  a rock  which 
looked  like  a vessel,  in  tire  entrance  of  the  haven  of  the  Phieacians : tire  fable  may  be 
built  upon  this  foundation;  and  because  it  was  environed  by  the  ocean,  the  transformation 
■night  be  ascribed  to  the  god  of  it.”  P. 
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4. — Heaven-taught  poet.]  Demodocus. 

19.]  This  passage  is  imitated,  .1'. n . i.  521. 

21. — Ithaca  the  fair.  Where  high  Neritus,  Jjrc.]  " Eustathius  gi*es  various  interpreta- 
tions of  this  position  of  Ithaca  : some  understand  it  to  signify  that  it  lies  low  ; other* 
explain  it  to  signify  that  it  is  of  low  position,  but  high  with  respect  to  tire  neighbouring 
islands;  others  take  excellentiuima  in  another  sense,  to  imply  the  excellence  of  tbe 
country,  which,  though  it  lies  low,  is  productive  of  brave  inhabitants.  Strabo  give*  a 
different  exposition  ; he  stales  that  Ithaca  is  not  of  a low  situation,  hot  as  it  lies  opposed 
to  the  continent ; nor  the  most  lofty,  but  the  most  extreme  of  the  northern  islands. 
Dacier  differs  from  Strabo ; she  applies  the  words  to  the  east,  or  south-east,  and  appeals 
to  the  maps  which  so  describe  it.  It  is  the  most  northern  of  the  islands,  and  joins  to  the 
continent  of  Epirus  ; it  has  Dulichium  on  the  east,  and  on  the  south  Samos  and  Zacyn- 
thus."  P. 

28.]  SAME.  Cephallenia  ; one  of  the  seven  Ionian  islands.  (See  Samos,  Od. 
5.  317.) 

33.]  CIRCE.  Sister  of  Faaiphae  and  Aietes,  king  of  Colchis,  was  daughter  of  the 
sun  and  the  nympli  Perse,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  She  is  celebrated  for  tier  skill  hi 
magical  arts,  and  for  her  knowledge  of  the  subtle  poisons.  Her  husband,  a Sarmatian 
prince,  fell  a victim  to  her  noxious  drugs  ; this  circumstance  rendering  her  so  odious  to 
her  subjects  as  to  impel  her  to  the  necessity  of  the  most  precipitous  flight,  Apollo  trans- 
ported her  in  his  chariot  to  jEma,  a small  island  of  the  Etrurian  coast,  which  afterwards 
became  the  cape  or  promontory  of  Circeii  (now  Monte  Circello).  (See  AJsea,  Od.  x. 

] 57.)  When  Ulysses  had  been  thrown  on  her  coasts,  he  deputed  some  of  his  companions 
to  explore  the  country  ; these,  incautiously  partaking  of  a banquet  to  which  the  goddess 
had  treacherously  invited  them,  were  by  the  effect  of  some  magical  liquid  converted  into 
swine. 

" Who  knows  not  Circe, 

The  daughter  of  the  Bun  ? whose  charmed  cup 
Whoever  tasted,  lost  his  upright  shape. 

And  downward  fell  into  a grovelling  swine.” 

, Counts,  line  50,  &c. 

Ulysses,  on  learning  tbe  catastrophe  from  Euryloclms,  determined  himself  to  investigate 
it ; and  lest  he  should  be  subjected  to  tire  power  of  the  sorceress,  Mercury  provided  him 
with  the  herb  moly,  as  an  antidote  to  tbe  success  of  her  arts ; directing  him  to  draw  his 
sword  at  the  moment  when  the  goddess  should  attempt  to  strike  him  with  her  wand,  and 
to  exact  from  her  an  oath  that  if  he  spared  Her  life  she  would  restore  his  countrymen  to 
their  former  shape.  Some  writers  slate  that  he  escaped  its  baleful  effects  by  means  of  a 
herb  witli  which  Minerra  had  furnished  him.  Ulysses  lingered  a year  in  the  island  of 
Circe,  who  was  the  mother  of  Tclegonus,  and  (as  some  state)  of  Agrius,  of  Latinns  (not 
the  king  of  Latium),  and  of  Romus.  Among  the  other  supernatural  acts  imputed  to  her. 
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file  converted  into  a hideous  monster  Scylla  (see  Scylla,  Od.  xii.  107.  and  Ovid's  Met. 
h.  »»v.),  who  was  her  rival  in  the  affections  of  the  sea-deity  Glaucns,  son  of  Neptune  and 
Nais ; and  transformed  Picus,  king  of  Latlura,  into  a woodpecker,  for  having  been  insen- 
sible to  her  blandishments  (sec  X.u.  vii.  260,  and  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  liv.)  Circe  received 
divine  honours,  and  was  worshipped  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  She  had  a monument 
in  one  of  the  Pharmacuss  isles,  near  Salamis.  Some  mention  two  goddesses  of  this 
name  ; one,  the  daughter  of  the  Sun,  sister  of  AEetes,  and  contemporary  with  the  Argo- 
nauts ; the  other,  who  detained  Ulysses  at  her  court,  the  daughter  of  t^  preceding  Circe. 
Eustathius  has  discovered  in  Homer’s  narration  a moral  lesson,  enforcing  the  necessity  of 
, temperance  ; but  Ulysses,  who  for  one  whole  year  could  forget  Penelope  in  the  fascina- 
tions of  Circe,  has  but  little  claim  to  be  considered  the  model  of  prudence  and  of  tem- 
perate self-command.  It  is  therefore  more  probable  to  suppose,  that  Homer  had  no  other 
object  in  view  than  the  narration  of  an  adventure  likely  to  interest  bis  countrymen  by  ita 
marvellous  incidents.  Hesiod  agrees  with  Homer  as  to  the  genealogy  of  Circe  and 
/Eetes.  Circe,  who  is  also  called  Titania  (Titan  being  one  of  the  epithets  for  Hype- 
rion, or  the  Son),  is  confounded  with  the  Egyptian  Isis  (see  Egypt).  This  confusion  is 
supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  circle  above  the  head  of  Isis  with  which  she  is  often 
represented  the  place  (now  Circello)  in  Italy  where  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  god- 
dess so  depicted  was  introduced,  having  been  thence  called  Circeum.  The  Circtean  Isis 
is  represented  with  a measure  of  the  Nile,  a weaver’s  beam,  a distaff,  or  a lance,  accom- 
panied either  by  the  figures  of  Horus,  a man  with  a dog’s  head,  a lion,  a serpent,  a tor- 
toise, a child’s  head  on  the  body  of  a serpent,  or  by  some  of  the  animals  of  the  zodiac. 
As  the  proclaimer  of  certain  feasts  and  sacrifices,  she  appears  with  a sun,  a moon,  or  stars 
above  her  head  ; and,  as  announcing  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  she  is  clad  in 
carpets  of  varions  colours  to  denote  the  spring,  and  holds  a basket  and  a loaf,  a cup,  and 
a chafing-dish,  as  emblematical  of  summer,  autumn,  and  winter. 

42.]  ISM  ABUS.  A rugged  mountain  of  Thrace,  so  called  from  Ismarus,  son  of  Mars 
and  Thracia,  near  the  Hebrus,  with  a town  of  the  same  name,  belonging  to  the  Cicones. 
1 lie  word  Iamarius  is  indiscriminately  used  for  Thracian. 

74 — And  thrice  we  called  on  each  unhappy  shade.]  “ This  passage  preserves  a piece 
of  antiquity ; it  was  the  custom  of  the  Grecians,  when  their  friends  died  on  foreign 
shores,  to  use  this  ceremony  of  recalling  their  souls,  though  they  obtained  not  their 
bodies,  believing  by  this  method  that  they  transported  them  to  their  own  country.  Pin- 
dar mentions  the  same  practice.  Thus  the  Athenians,  when  they  lost  any  men  at  sea, 
went  to  the  shores,  and  calling  thrice  on  their  names,  raised  a cenotaph  or  empty  monu- 
ment to  their  memories  ; by  performing  which  solemnity,  they  invited  the  shades  of  the 
departed  to  return,  and  performed  all  rites  as  if  the  bodies  of  the  dead  bad  really  been 
buried  by  them  in  thehr  sepulchres.  Eustathius.  The  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Greeks, 
followed  the  same  custom.”  P. 

92.]  CYTHERA.  An  island  of  the  Mediterranean  (now  Cerigo),  between  Crete  and 
the  Peloponnesus,  called  also  anciently  Porphyris,  or  Porphyrissa,  sacred  to  Venus.  Iu 
inhabitants  consecrated  a temple  to  the  goddess,  under  the  name  of  Venus  Urania  ; and 
from  her  being  the  tutelary  divinity  of  this  island,  she  was  called  Cythera,  Cytheres,  and 
Cytberis. 

96 — 114. — Laud  of  Lotos.]  The  country  of  the  Eotophagi. 

" This  passage  has  given  occasion  for  much  controversy  ; for  since  the  Lotopliagi  in 
reality  are  distant  from  the  Mslean  cape  22,500  stades,  Ulysses  must  sail  above  2,000 
every  day,  if  in  nine  days  he  sailed  to  the  Lotophagi,  This  objection  would  be  unsn- 
»»mble,  if  we  place  the  nation  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  ; but  Dacier  observes  from  Strabo, 
that  Polybius  examined  this  point,  and  thus  gives  us  the  result  of  it.  This  great  historian 
maintains  that  Homer  has  not  placed  live  Lotophagi  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  as  lie  does 
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the  islands  of  Circe  and  Calypso,  because  it  was  improbable  that  in  the  compass  of  tea 
days  the  most  favourable  winds  could  bavo  carried  U lyases  from  the  Malean  cape  snt» 
that  ocean  ; it  therefore  follows  that  the  poet  has  given  us  the  true  situation  of  thi* 
nation,  conformable  to  geography,  and  placed  it  as  it  really  lies,  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
now  in  tea  days  a good  wind  will  carry  a vessel  from  Males  into  the  Mediterranean,  as 
Homer  relates. 

11  Eustathius  adds,  that  the  ancients  disagree  about  tbis  island : some  place  it  abos* 
Cyrene,  from  Mamusia  of  the  African  Moors : it  is  also  named  Meninx,  and  lies  on  tbs 
African  coast,  near  the  lesser  Syrte.  It  is  about  550  stades  in  length,  and  somewhat  less 
ia  breadth  ; it  is  also  named  Lotophagitis,  from  Lotos. 

« Eustathius  assures  us  that  there  are  various  kinds  of  the  lotos.  It  has  been  i 
question  whether  it  is  an  herb,  a root,  or  a tree : he  is  of  opinion  that  Homer  speaks  ti 
it  as  so  herb ; and  that  the  word  is  in  its  proper  sense  applied  to  the  glaring  of  beasts, 
and  therefore  he  judges  it  not  to  be  a tree,  or  root.  He  adds,  there  is  an  Egyptian  lotos, 
which,  as  Herodotus  affirms,  grows  in  great  abundance  along  the  Nile  in  the  time  of  it* 
inundations ; it  resembles  (says  that  historian  in  his  Euterpe)  a lily  ; the  Egyptians  dr; 
it  in  the  sun,  then  take  the  pulp  out  of  it,  which  grows  like  the  head  of  a poppy,  and 
bake  it  aa  bread  ; tbis  kind  of  it  agrees  likewise  with  the  lotos  of  Homer.  Athenwui 
writes  of  the  Libyan  lotos  in  the  fourteenth  book  of  his  Deipnosophist ; he  quotes  the 
words  of  Polybius  in  the  twelfth  book  of  his  history,  now  not  extant ; that  histonsa 
speaks  of  it  as  an  eye-witness,  having  examined  the  nature  of  it ‘ 1 he  lotos  is  a tree 
of  no  great  height,  rough  and  thorny  ; it  bears  a green  leaf,  some*  hat  thicker  and 
broader  than  that  of  the  bramble  or  brier  ; its  fruit  at  first  is  like  the  ripe  berries  of  the 
myrtle,  both  in  sise  and  colour,  but  when  it  ripens  it  turns  to  purple  ; it  is  then  about  tie 
bigness  of  an  olive  ; it  is  round,  and  contains  a very  small  kernel ; when  it  is  ripe  tie; 
gather  it,  and  bruising  it  among  bread-corn,  they  put  it  up  into  a vessel , and  keep  it  a* 
food  for  their  slaves  ; they  dress  it  after  the  same  manner  for  their  other  domestics,  bet 
first  take  oat  the  kernel  from  it : it  has  the  taste  of  a fig,  or  dates,  but  is  of  a far  better 
smell : they  likewise  make  a wine  of  it,  by  steeping  and  bruising  it  in  water  ; it  has  « 
very  agreeable  taste,  like  wine  tempered  with  honey.  They  drink  it  without  mixing  it 
with  water ; but  it  will  not  keep  above  ten  days ; they  therefore  make  it  only  in  small 
quantities  for  immediate  use.’  Perhaps  it  was  this  last  kind  of  lotos  which  the  compa- 
nions of  Ulysses  tasted  ; and  if  it  was  thus  prepared,  it  gives  a reason  why  they  w«« 
overcome  with  it ; for  being  a wine,  it  had  the  power  of  intoxication.”  P. 

'The  deity  on  the  lotos  in  the  midst  of  waters,  has  been  long  a favourite  emblem  ia 
Chins,  and  was  imported  from  tlie  west. 

107.]  LOTOPHAGI.  (See  Pope’s  note  to  line  90.)  Ulysses,  when  thrown  on  their 
shores,  despatched  three  of  his  companions  to  explore  the  country.  The  inhabitants  gar* 
them  some  of  their  delicious  fruit  the  lotos,  and  its  charm  so  powerfully  affected  ibex, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  Ulysses  could  force  them  back  to  their  ships. 

119 — 63fi. — The  land  of  Cyclops  first.]  “ Ilomei  here  confines  himself  to  the  true  geo- 
graphy of  Sicily  ; for,  in  reality,  a ship  may  easily  sail  iu  one  day  from  the  land  of  the 
Lotophagi  to  Sicily  : these  Cyclops  inhabited  the  western  part  of  that  island,  about  Pre- 
pane  and  Lily  lire um.  Bochart  shows  us  that  they  derive  their  name  from  the  pirn*  a 
their  habitation  ; for  the  Phoenicians  call  tliem  Chek-lub,  by  contraction  for  Chek-Wsb; 
that  is,  the  gulf  of  Lilybteum,  or  the  men  who  dwell  about  tlic  Lilybaran  gulf,  lb* 
Greeks  (who  understood  not  the  Phoenician  language)  formed  the  word  Cyclop 
Cbek-lub,  from  the  affinity  of  sound  ; which  word  in  the  Greek  language,  signifying  * 
circular  eye,  might  give  occasion  to  fable  that  they  bad  but  one  largo  round  eye  ia  tlw 
middle  of  their  foreheads.  Voder. 

“ Eustathius  tells  us,  that  the  eye  of  Cyclops  is  an  allegory,  to  represent  that  in  asgeJp 
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x any  other  violent  passion,  men  see  but  one  single  object,  as  that  passion  directs,  or  sec 
»«il  with  one  eye ; and  passion  transforms  us  into  a kind  of  savages,  and  makes  os 
j ratal  and  sanguinary,  like  Ibis  Polypheme  , and  he  that  by  reason  extinguishes  such  a 
piwasion,  may,  like  Ulysses,  be  said  to  put  out  that  eye  that  made  him  see  but  one  single 
abject. 

“There  is  another  reason  of  this  fiction  ; namely,  their  wearing  a bead-piece,  or  martial 
visor,  that  had  but  one  sight  through  it.  The  vulgar  form  there  judgments  from  appear- 
ances ; and  a mariner,  who  passed  these  coasts  at  a distance,  observing  the  resemblance 
of  a broad  eye  in  the  forehead  of  one  of  these  Cyclops,  might  relate  it  accordingly,  and 
impose  it  ss  a truth  upon  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant : it  is  notorious  that  things  equally 
monstrous  have  found  belief  in  all  ages. 

“ But  it  may  be  asked  if  there  were  any  such  persons  who  bore  the  name  of  Cyclops? 
No  less  a historian  than  Thucydides  informs  us,  that  Sicily  was  at  first  possessed  and  in- 
habited by  giants,  by  the  Lsstrigons  and  Cyclops,  a barbarous  and  inhuman  people  : but 
he  adds,  that  these  savages  dwelt  only  in  one  part  of  that  island.  Cedrenus  gives  us  an 
exact  description  of  the  Cyclops:  ‘Ulysses  fell  among  the  Cyclopa  in  Sicily;  a pcopto 
not  one-eyed,  according  to  the  mythologists,  but  men  like  other  men,  only  of  a more 
gigantic  stature,  and  of  a barbarous  and  savage  temper.’  What  Homer  speaks  of  the  fer- 
tility of  Sicily,  is  agreeable  to  history  : it  was  called  anciently  Romani  Imperii  Horrenm. 
Pliny,  lib.  x.  cap.  10.  writes,  that  the  Leontine  plains  hear  for  every  grain  of  corn  an 
hundred.  Diodorus  Siculus  relates  in  his  history  what  Homer  speaks  in  poetry,  that  the 
fields  of  Leomiuro  yield  wheat  without  the  culture  of  the  husbandman  : he  was  an  eye- 
witness, being  a native  of  the  island.  From  hence  in  general  it  may  be  observed,  that 
w lierever  we  can  trace  Homer,  we  find,  if  not  historic  truth,  yet  the  resemblance  of  it ; 
that  is,  as  plain  truth  as  can  be  related  without  converting  his  poem  into  a history,”  P, 

The  Cyclops  are  represented  by  the  poets  as  the  assistants  of  Vulcan,  to  whom  they 
were  consigned  by  their  deliverer  Tellus,  who,  at  the  moment  of  tlieir  birth,  successfully 
interceded  with  Jupiter  to  renounce  his  project  of  precipitating  them  into  the  infernal 
gulf.  The  three  principal  of  their  number  were  Brontes,  Steropes,  and  Pyracmon  ; and 
they  were  collectively  also  called  Ophitsu,  from  their  early  worship  of  the  serpent.  (See 
Rhodes,  Egypt.)  Among  their  works  the  more  celebrated  are  the  helmet  of  Pluto, 
which  rendered  him  invisible  ; the  trident  of  Neptune  ; the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  ; and 
the  shield  of  iEneas.  They  were  reckoned  among  the  gods ; but  their  divinity  did  not 
protect  them  from  the  vengeance  of  Apollo,  who  slew  them  for  having  fabricated  the 
thunderbolts  with  which  his  son  Aesculapius  bad  been  destroyed  by  Jupiter.  (See  Apollo, 
and  Delos.)  Some  mythologists  say  that  the  Cyclops  signify  the  vapours  raised  in  the 
air,  which  occasion  thunder  and  lightning  ; and  that  they  are  on  that  account  described 
as  fabricating  the  bolts  of  Jove.  (See  vEn.  viii.  555,  and  death  of  Cyclops,  in  Lord 
Bacon's  Fables  of  the  Ancients.') 

134, — An  isle.]  ) This  little  isle  is  now  called  -Egusa,  which  signifies  the  isle  of 

1S5.]  LACHAiA.  ) goats. 

178. — The  woodland  nymphs.]  " This  passsge  is  not  without  obscurity,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  daughters  of  Jnpiter.  Eustathius  tells  us,  the 
poet  speaks  allegorically,  and  that  he  means  to  specify  the  plants  and  herbs  of  the  field. 
Jupiter  denotes  the  air,  not  only  in  Homer,  but  in  the  Latin  poets.  Thus  Virgil : 

“ Turn  pater  omnipotens  fu  cundis  imbribus  tether 

Conjugis  in  gremium  Itetie  descendit " 

and  consequently  the  herbs  and  plants,  being  nourished  by  the  mild  air  and  fruitful  rains, 
may  be  stid  to  be  the  daughters  of  Jupiter,  or  offspring  of  the  skies  ; and  these  goats 
and  beasts  of  the  field,  being  fed  by  these  plants  ami  herbs,  may  be  said  to  be  awakened 
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by  th#  daughters  of  Jupiter,  that  is,  they  awake  to  feed  upon  the  herbage  early  »n  the 
morning.  Thus  Homer  makes  deities  of  the  vegetative  faculties  and  virtues  uf  the  field. 
I fear  such  boldnesses  would  not  be  allowed  in  modern  poetry. 

'*  It  must  bo  confessed  that  this  interpretation  is  very  refined : but  I am  sure  it  will  be 
a more  natural  explication  to  take  these  for  the  real  mountain  nymphs  ( Oreades ),  as  they 
are  in  many  places  of  the  Odyssey  : the  very  expression  is  found  in  the  sixth  book,  and 
there  signifies  the  nymphs  attending  upon  Diana  in  her  sports : and  immediately  after 
Ulysses,  being  awakened  by  a sudden  noise,  mistakes  Nausicaa  and  her  damsels  for 
nymphs  of  the  mountains  or  floods.  This  conjecture  will  not  be  without  probability,  if  we 
remember  that  these  nymphs  were  huntresses,  as  is  evident  hum  their  relation  to  Diass. 
Why  then  may  not  this  other  expression  be  meant  of  the  nymphs  that  are  fabled  to  inhi- 
bit tbe  mountains  F. 

221. — A form  enormous.'  far  unlike  the  race  Of  human  birth.]  “ Goropius  Becanus, 
an  Antwerpian,  lias  wrote  a large  discourse  to  prove,  that  there  never  were  any  such  oica 
as  giants  ; contrary  to  tbe  testimony  both  of  profane  and  sacred  history  : thus  Moses 
speaks  of  the  Rephaims  of  Asteroth,  tbe  Zamzummiras  of  Ham,  the  Ilmiras  of  Moab,  and 
Anakims  of  Hebron.  Thus  Goliah  must  be  allowed  to  be  a giant,  for  be  was  six  cubits 
and  a span,  that  is,  nine  feet  and  a span  in  height.  We  find  tbe  like  relations  in  profane 
history  : Plutarch  in  bis  life  of  Theseus  says,  that  age  was  productive  of  men  of  pro- 
digious stature,  giants.  Thus  Diodorus  Siculus;  /Egypt  ii  scribunt,  Isidis  refute,  fuimt 
tasto  carport  homines,  quoi  Orceci  dixrre  gig  antes.  Herodotus  affirms  that  the  body  of 
Orestes  was  dug  up,  and  appeared  to  be  seven  cubits  long  ; but  Aulus  Gellitu  believes 
this  to  bo  an  error.  Josephus  writes,  I.  xviii.  c.  6,  that  Yitellius  sent  a Jew  named  Elea- 
zar,  seven  cubits  in  height,  as  a present  from  Artsbanes,  king  of  the  Parthians,  to  Tiberius 
Cassar ; this  man  was  ten  feet  and  a half  high.  Pliny,  vii.  16,  speaks  of  a man  that  was 
nine  feet  nine  inches  high ; and  in  another  place,  vi.  30,  Sybortas,  gentem  AUkiupam 
Noma  ilum,  octona  cubita  longit  udine  excedere.  It  may  seem  strange  that  in  all  an  curat 
stories  the  first  planters  of  most  nations  are  recorded  to  be  giants  : I scarce  can  persuade 
ntyself  but  such  accounts  are  generally  fabulous  ; and  hope  to  lie  pardoned  for  a conjec- 
ture which  may  give  a seeming  reason  how  such  stories  came  to  prevail.  Tbe  Greeks 
were  a people  of  very  great  antiquity  ; they  made  many  expeditions,  as  appears  flora 
Jason,  &c.  and  sent  out  frequent  colonies  : now  these  adventurers  being  persons  of  great 
figure  in  story,  were  recorded  as  men  of  war,  of  might  and  renown,  through  tbe  old 
world  ; it  is  therefore  not  impossible  but  the  Hebrews  might  form  their  word  anae,  from 
the  Greek,  and  use  it  to  denote  persons  of  uncommon  might  and  abilities.  These  they 
called  aaac,  and  sous  of  Anac ; and  afterwards  in  a less  proper  sense  used  it  to  signify 
men  of  uncommon  stature,  or  giants."  P. 

230.]  MAHON.  Son  of  Evanthes,  high- priest  of  Apollo  at  Ismarus,  who  in  grati- 
tude for  Ulysses'  having  spared  him  his  wife  and  children  in  the  pillage  of  that  city,  pre- 
sented him  with  some  excellent  wine. 

330. — Goat-nurs'd  Jo  re.]  Nursed  by  Anmlllica. 

Amalthaa.]  Anjallliwa  is  either  supposed  to  have  been  a daughter  of  Melissus,  kie* 
of  Crete,  who  took  charge  of  Jupiter  after  his  birth,  and  fed  him  with  milk  and  honey  is 
a cave  of  Mount  Diet* ; or  a goat  of  the  same  name,  with  whose  milk  the  infant  god  was 
nourished,  by  the  daughters  of  Melissus.  According  to  the  latter  tradition,  Jupiter  is 
said  to  have  placed  this  animal  and  two  of  her  kids  among  the  constellations,  and  to 
have  presented  to  the  daughters  of  Melissus  one  of  her  horns,  which  he  had  endowed 
with  the  wonderful  property  of  supplying  them  with  every  thing  they  could  desire  ; this 
being  tbe  horn  so  much  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  cornucopia,  or  bom  of  plenty. 
(See  Apphetudotb,  under  the  representations  of  Isis — article  Egypt.)  The  name 
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V maltha? a has  been  deduced  by  Bocbart  from  the  Phoenician  word  amantha,  which  sig- 
nifies nurse. 

112.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  iEn.  iii.  818. 

432. — \oman.]  In  the  same  sense  as  the  word  nobody. 

572.— -The  island.]  Sicily. 

595.]  TELEMUS  EURYMIDES.  The  son  of  Eurymus;  a Cyclop  who  foretold  to 
Polyphemus  all  the  evils  which  he  should  suffer  from  Ulvsses. 


Cl.  Man. 
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1. ]  iEOLIA.  The  kingdom  of  iEolus.  The  term  ^Eoliie  is  assigned  to  the  iEolian 
(now  the  Li  pari)  islands,  which  were  called  jEolides,  from  iEolus  the  Third  (see  .Eolusk, 
Od.  x.  40.)  ; Lipara,  from  Lipara  ; and  more  anciently,  Vulcanite,  and  licphastides.  from 
Vulcan. 

To  seven  of  their  number  the  following  names  arc  given:  Strongyle  (now  Strom bolo 
or  Strongole);  Hiera  or  Therusia  (now  Vulcano) ; Didyme  (now  Saline);  Ericusa  (now 
Alicudi)  ; Phcenicusa  (now  Feiicudi)  ; and  Euonymus. 

“ The  word  floating  isU  in  the  original  is  by  some  taken  to  be,  a*  Eustathius  remarks, 
a proper  name  ; but  Aristarchus  believes  Homer  intended  to  express  by  it  a floating 
island,  that  was  frequently  removed  by  concussions  and  earthquakes,  for  it  is  seen  some- 
times on  the  right,  at  other  times  on  the  left  hand  ; the  like  has  been  said  of  Delos ; and 
Herodotus  thus  describes  the  island  Echemis  in  the  Egyptian  seas.  StTabo  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  island  called  by  Homer  the  iEolian,  is  Strongyle.  4 This  island  Strongyle 
abounds  with  subterraneous  fires,  & c. ; and  here  iEolus  is  said  to  have  reigned.'  Pliny 
agrees  with  Strabo,  lib.  iii.;  but  Dacier  understands  it  to  be  Lipara,  according  to  Virgil, 
Ain.  lib.  viii. 

“ But  why  is  it  fabled  to  be  surrounded  with  a wall  of  brass  ? Eustathius  says,  that  this 
may  proceed  from  its  being  almost  inaccessible  : but  this  reason  is  not  sufficient  to  give 
foundation  to  such  a fiction.  Dacier  observes  that  it  is  thus  described,  because  of  the 
subterranean  fires,  which  from  time  to  time  break  out  from  the  entrails  of  this  island. 
Aristotle,  speaking  of  Lipara,  which  is  the  most  considerable  of  the  .Eolian  islands,  thus 
describes  it : ‘ All  night  long  the  island  of  Lipara  appears  enlightened  with  fires.’  The 
same  relation  agrees  with  Strongyle,  called  Strombolo  at  this  day.”  P. 

2. ]  HIPPOT  AJIES.  A patronymic  of  iEolus,  from  his  father  Hippotas. 

40.]  iEOLUS.  God  of  the  Winds;  a descendant  of  iEolus,  the  son  of  Hellen,  by 
some  considered  to  be  son  of  Jupiter,  and  by  others,  of  Hippotas  and  Melanippe,  daugh- 
ter of  Chiron.  He  reigned  over  the  .Eolian  islands  (see  .Eolia,  Od.  x.  1,  and  story  of 
Macareus,  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  xiv.),  and  made  his  residence  at  Lipara,  the  capital  of  the  island 
of  that  name,  so  called  from  Lipams,  the  son  of  Auson.  He  granted  a favourable  recep- 
tion to  Ulysses,  when  thrown  upon  his  coasts ; and,  at  parting,  made  him  a present  of 
leathern  bags,  in  which  he  had  confined  the  winds  adverse  to  the  progress  of  his  voyage  : 
his  companions,  unfortunately,  impelled  by  curiosity,  opened  the  bags,  and  by  thus  giving 
vent  to  their  fatal  contents,  brought  upon  the  Grecian  hero  the  further  calamities  he  suf- 
fered before  his  return  to  Ithaca.  Virgil  alludes  to  the  cave  of  iEolus,  iEn.  i.  77.  iEolus 
married  Cyane,  the  daughter  of  Liparus,  and  was  said  to  be  father  of  six  sons  and  six 
daughters. 

JEolu*  Is/.]  King  of  Phthiotis,  who  gave  the  name  of  iEolians  to  bis  subjects.  He 
was  son  of  Hellen  and  the  nymph  Oraeis,  grandson  of  Deucalion,  brother  of  Dorus  and 
Xuthus  (see  Hellenians),  husband  of  Enaretta,  the  daughter  of  Deimachus,  father  of  Cre- 
theus  (see  Cretheus),  Sisyphus  (see  Sisyphus),  Athamas  (see  Athamas),  Salmoneus  (sec 
Salmoneus),  Deioneus  (see  Deioneus),  Magnes  (see  Magnes),  and  Periercs  (see  Pe- 
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rieres)  ; and  of  five  daughters,  Can  ace,  the  mistress  of  Neptune,  Alcyone  (wife  of 
Cevx),  Pisidice  (wife  of  Myrmidon),  Calyce  (mother  of  Endymion),  and  Perimcde 
(tlie  wife  of  Achelooa). 

.■Eolus  3d.]  The  son  of  Arne,  daughter  of  the  god  of  the  winds,  from  whom  the  islands 
lying  between  Sicily  and  Italy  were  called  Aiulides. 

“ Diodorus  thus  explains  the  fable  of  ALolus,  lib.  v.  * He  taught  the  use  of  sails,  and 
having  learned  from  observing  the  bearing  of  the  smoke  and  fires  (of  those  Vulcanian 
islands)  what  winds  would  blow,  he  usually  foretold  them  with  exactness,  and  from  hence 
he  is  Cabled  to  be  the  disposer  of  the  winds.’  The  words  of  Varro,  quoted  by  Sereins, 
are  to  the  same  purpose. 

**  Polybius  will  not  admit  that  this  story  of  A-iolus  is  entirely  fable  ; and  Strabo  is  of  the 
same  opinion,  that  Ulysses  was  in  the  Sicilian  seas  ; and  that  there  was  such  a king  as 
.Eiolua,  be  affirms  to  be  truth  ; but  that  he  met  with  such  adventures  is,  in  the  main, 
fiction. 

“ The  solution  also  of  Bochart  is  worth  our  notico  : Homer  borrowed  the  word  Audus 
from  the  Phoenician  oof,  which  signifies  a whirlwind  or  tempest.  The  Phoenicians  observing 
the  king  uf  this  island  to  be  very  expert  in  foretelling  the  winds,  called  him  King  Aolin, 
or  king  of  the  winds  and  storms ; from  hence  Homer  funned  a proper  name,  and  called 
him  Aeolus.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  solution  is  ingenious,  and  not  without  an 
appearance  of  probability.”  P. 

92. ]  LAMOS.  A town  near  Formic,  in  Italy,  built  by  the  La-slrigoncs. 

93.  ] L.ESTRIGONIA.  The  country  of  the  Lsestrigones,  in  Sicily,  by  some  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  the  ancient  Leqntium.  Homer  only  mentions  their  capital  city  Lamos. 
They  were  a barbarous  and  ferocious  people,  and  are  described  by  Homer,  in  the  account 
here  given  of  the  arrival  of  Ulysses  on  tbeir  coasts,  as  cannibals.  A colony  of  them  under 
I-amus,  the  son  of  Neptune,  according  to  some,  passed  over  into  Italy,  and  there  bnilt 
the  town  of  Formiae,  sometimes  called  Lcstrigonia. 

120. ]  ANTIPHATES.  The  king  who  was  reigning  over  the  Laestrigones  wlicn 
U 1 vsses  landed  on  their  coast  on  his  return  from  Troy.  He  devoured  one  of  the  three 
men  sent  by  that  prince  to  explore  the  country,  and  destroyed  his  fleet,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  ship  commanded  by  Ulysses. 

121. ]  AR.TACIA.  A stream  in  the  country  of  the  Lmstrigones. 

157. J  /EVran  /«y.]  The  bay  of  Aires.  Aia-a  ; the  island  of  Circe  was  so  termed  from 
Aia,  a town  of  her  native  country  Colchis.  This  island  afterwards  becamo  part  of  the 
continent,  where  now  are  the  town  and  promontory  of  Circeii. 

158.  — The  day.]  Sol,  Apollo,  or  Phoebus. 

159. ]  PERSE,  or  PEKSEIS.  One  of  the  Oceatiides,  wife  of  Apollo,  and  mother  of 
Circe,  Aiaetes,  and  Pasipbae. 

161. ]  vEAiTES.  There  are  two  princes  of  this  name  ; the  first  was  son  of  Sol  and 
Perseis,  father  of  Medea  (whose  mother  is  called  by  Ovid,  Ipsea,  and  by  Hyginus,  Idya), 
brother  of  Circe,  and  the  king  of  Colchis,  in  whose  possession  was  the  golden  fleece,  he 
being  said  to  have  perished  in  an  engagement  with  the  Argonauts  on  the  Euxine  ssa. 
I be  second  prince  of  this  name  was  brother  of  the  second  Circe.  (See  Circe.)  The 
Scythian  nymph  Asterodia  was  mother  of  Absyrtus,  the  brother  of  Medea.  (See  Jason.) 

162.  — Th’  enchantress  dame.]  Circe. 

169.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  ,En.  i.  422. 

235.]  EURYLOCHUS.  The  only  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses  who,  when  Circa 
invited  them  to  a banquet,  prudently  refused  to  enter  her  palace,  and  thereby  escaped 
the  degrading  metamorphosis  to  which  the  excesses  of  his  less  cautious  associates  sub- 
jected them.  His  prudence,  however,  forsook  him,  when  subsequently  cast  upon  the  island 
of  Sicily,  where  lie  joined  in  destroying  the  oxen  of  Apollo,  and,  for  the  impiety,  suf- 
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fered  shipwreck  (Od.  xii.  304 — 405.)  The  moral  couched  under  the  whole  of  ibis  fable 
is  obvious  : Homer  intended  to  tench,  that  undue  indulgence  in  enervating  pleasures, 
reduces  men  to  the  level  of  the  brute  creation.  Thus  Socrates,  as  Xenophon  informs  ui, 
interpreted  the  transformation  of  tire  crew  of  Ulysses  into  swine. 

242.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Ain.  vii.  18. 

258.]  POLITES.  One  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses. 

286.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xii.  648. 

361. — The  sovereign  plant  he  drew,  Where  on  th’  all-bearing  earth  unmark'd  ii  gm, 
*c.]  ■'  This  whole  passage  is  to  be  understood  allegorically.  Mercury  is  reason,  he  b tit; 
the  god  of  science : the  plant  which  he  gives  as  a preservative  against  incantation  is  in- 
struction j the  root  of  it  is  black,  the  flower  white  and  sweet ; the  root  denotes  that  the 
foundation  or  principles  of  instruction  appear  obscure  and  bitter,  and  are  distasteful  at  first, 
according  to  that  saying  of  Plato,  The  beginnings  of  instruction  are  always  accompanud 
with  reluctance  and  pain.  The  flower  of  moly  is  white  and  sweet ; this  denotes  that  the 
fruits  of  instruction  are  sweet,  agreeable,  and  nourishing.  MeTcury  gives  this  plant ; tha 
intimates,  that  ail  instruction  is  the  gift  of  heaven  : Mercury  brings  it  not  with  him,  but 
gathers  it  from  the  place  where  he  stands,  to  show  that  wisdom  is  not  confined  to  places, 
but  that  every  where  it  may  bo  found,  if  heaven  vouchsafes  to  discover  it,  and  we  are  dis- 
posed to  receive  and  follow  it.”  P. 

379. — I took,  and  quaff’d  it,  confident  in  fteaeeit.]  “ The  general  moral  of  the  whole 
fable  of  Circe  is,  that  pleasure  is  as  dreadful  an  enemy  as  danger,  and  a Circe  aa  hard  to 
be  conquered  as  a Polyphcme.”  P. 

415. — Nymphs  sprung  from  fountains,  6fc.]  Naiads,  &c.  In  addition  to  the  nymphs 
enumerated  under  the  article  Nymphs,  there  were  air-nymphs,  or  sylphs,  called  Aura. 

468. — More  young,  more  graceful  to  my  eyes.]  " Homer  excellently  carries  oa  his 
allegory:  he  intends  by  this  expression  of  tile  enlargement  of  the  beauty  of  Ulysses' 
companions,  to  teach  that  men  who  turn  from  an  evil  course,  into  the  paths  of  virtue,  excel 
even  themselves : having  learned  tire  value  of  virtue  from  the  miseries  they  suffered  in  par- 
suit  of  vice,  they  become  new  men,  snd  as  it  were  enjoy  a second  life.  Eustathius."'  P. 

516. — The  leader."]  Ulysses. 

556. — The  Seasons.]  The  Hours. 

579. — Far  other  journey,  Ifc.]  " By  the  descent  of  Ulysses  into  hell  may  be  signified, 
that  a wise  man  ought  to  be  ignorant  of  nothing  ; that  he  ought  to  ascend  in  thought  into 
heaven,  and  understand  the  heavenly  appearances,  and  be  acquainted  with  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  bring  to  light  the  secrets  of  nature.  Eustathius.”  P. 

582. — Theban  bard.]  Tiresias.  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  'Paradise  Lost,  b.  hi. 
51. 

584.]  PERSEPHONE.  The  Greek  name  for  Proserpine. 

605.]  POPLAR.  This  tree  was  sacred  to  Hercules,  in  consequence  of  his  baring  dis- 
covered it  in  his  travels,  and  introduced  it  into  Greece,  But  the  more  usual  reason  is, 
that  Hercules,  on  his  descent  into  the  infernal  regions,  was  crowned  with  a wreath  of 
poplar.  The  outside  of  this  crown  became  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  Tartarus,  while  the 
inside  of  the  leaves,  which  were  more  immediately  close  to  bis  head,  retained  tlieir  ori- 
ginal whiteness.  This  fable  has  been  invented  to  account  for  the  different  shades  which 
distinguish  the  outer  and  inner  side  of  the  poplar  leaf. 

608.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii.  574. 

608.]  PHLEGETHON.  The  waters  of  the  Phlegethon  were  a stream  of  liquid  (m. 
“ fierce  Phlegethon, 

Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage.” — Par.  Lost,  b.  ii.  580. 
which  surrounded  every  part  of  the  regions  of  Tartarus,  and  to  which  the  most  destructive 
properties  were  attributed  : no  tree,  or  even  shrub,  grew  on  its  banks ; and  after  a loaf 
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course  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  Cocytus,  it  discharged  itself  with  that  river 
into  the  Acheron. 

609.]  ACHERON.  The  Acheron,  “ Sad  Acheron,  of  sorrow,  black  and  deep"  (Par. 
X^ost,  b.  ii.  579.),  was  son  of  Sol  and  Terra.  He  was  precipitated  into  the  infernal  regions, 
and  there  changed  into  a river,  for  having  supplied  the  Titans  with  water,  during  the 
w*r  which  they  waged  against  Jupiter.  Its  waters  were  muddy  and  bitter;  and  it  was  the 
stream  over  which  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  at  first  conveyed.  The  Acheron  is  repre- 
sented under  the  form  of  an  old  man  covered  with  a drenched  garment,  and  leaning  against 
a dark  urn,  out  of  which  are  flowing  waves,  full  of  foam.  An  owl  is  also  often  placed 
near  him. 

There  are  many  rivers  of  this  name,  whose  waters  being  all  described  as  bitter,  un- 
wholesome, and  subterraneous,  the  poets  have  been  induced  to  place  the  Acheron  among 
those  of  the  infernal  regions.  There  is  an  Acheron  in  Thesprotia,  taking  its  source  in  the 
swamp  Achcrusia,  and  discharging  itself  near  Ambracia,  in  the  Adriatic  gulf ; two  others 
in  Epirus,  the  one  flowing  through  the  territory  of  Aidoneus,  king  of  the  Molossi  (whose 
history  is  confounded  with  that  of  Pluto,  thence  the  tradition  of  the  Acheron  being  a river 
of  bell),  and  the  other,  near  the  town  of  Pandoaia  : another  in  Greece,  near  the  promon- 
tory Txnarus,  which  the  Greeks  make  the  offspring  of  the  Titans  and  the  Earth;  and 
others  in  Italy  and  Bithynia. 

611.]  COCYTUS.  The  Cocytus  is  said  to  surround  Tartarus,  and  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  tears  of  the  impious  ; the  name  is  derived  from  a Greek  word  signifying  tears, 
groans. 

" Cocytus,  named  of  lamentation  loud 
Heard  on  the  rueful  stream.” — Par.  Lost,  b.  ii.  679. 

On  its  banks  are  described  yew-trees,  and  a gate  turning  on  hinges  of  brass,  by  which 
there  was  a descent  into  the  infernal  regions.  The  Cocytus  is  represented  under  the 
figure  of  an  old  man,  holding  an  um,  the  waters  flowing  from  which,  after  forming  a per- 
fect circle,  disappear,  and  mingle  with  those  of  the  Acheron.  There  is  a river  of  this 
name  in  Thesprotia,  discharging  itself  into  the  Acherusian  marsh  ; and  another  in  Cam- 
pania, which  is  lost  in  the  lake  Lucrinus.  Minthe,  the  daughter  of  the  Cocytus,  was 
changed  into  the  mint  plant  by  Proserpine,  for  having  attracted  the  admiration  of  Pluto. 

622. — The  isle.]  Ithaca. 

624. — The  seer.]  Tiresias. 

659.]  ELPENOR.  One  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  who  was  metamorphosed 
into  a swine  by  the  goddess  Circe,  but  was  subsequently  restored  to  human  shape,  at 
the  instance  of  Ulysses.  When  the  chief  was  quitting  the  island,  the  sudden  tumult, 
incident  on  leaving  the  palace,  awoke  Elpenor,  who  was  sleeping  on  the  top  of  a bouse, 
after  intoxication  on  the  preceding  evening : in  the  hurry  of  endeavouring  to  join 
Ulysses,  Elpenor  forgot  his  situation,  and  fell  headlong  from  the  roof. 

677.]  TIRESIAS.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  soothsayers  of  antiquity.  He  was  son 
of  Events  and  the  nymph  Chariclo,  and  traced  his  origin  to  Udeus,  one  of  those  monsters 
who  sprang  from  the  teeth  of  the  serpent  which  had  been  sown  in  the  earth  by  Cadmus, 
king  of  Thebes.  Tiresias,  during  bis  lifetime,  was  an  infallible  oracle  to  all  Greece.  The 
Thebans  had  such  confidence  in  bis  decisions  that,  after  the  destruction  of  their  town  (see 
Theban  war),  they  settled  themselves,  in  conformity  to  his  advice,  on  Mount  Tilfossius, 
until  its  walls  were  rebuilt.  His  life  is  described  as  having  been  extended  much  beyond 
the  usual  years  of  man.  Hyginus  and  others  affirm,  that  Jupiter  granted  him  a term  of 
existence  equal  to  that  of  seven  other  persons  ; while  Lucian  speaks  but  of  his  living 
throngli  six  ages.  Tiresias  was  blind : some  ascribe  the  circumstance  to  the  wrath  of 
Minerva,  whom  ho  had  surprised  while  bathing  in  the  fountain  llippocrcne  ; others  to 
the  indignation  of  J uno,  against  whom  be  had  decided  in  an  altercation  between  the  god- 
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dess  and  Jupiter,  respecting  the  superiority  of  the  happinoss  of  man  over  that  of  woman . 
but  all  agree  in  attributing  to  him  the  privilege  which  he  had  derived  from  Proserpine,  of 
retaining  his  faculties  and  prophetic  power  after  death.  (See  Od.  x.  585.)  Ulysses,  by 
the  direction  of  Circe,  at  his  quitting  her  enchanted  isle  (Od.  x.  582 — 614.),  made  > 
descent  into  hell  (see  Od.  xi.),  to  learn  from  Tiresiss  the  fortunes  which  awaited  him. 
The  description  of  the  sacrifices,  prescribed  by  Circe,  to  propitiate  the  shades  and  the  pro- 
phet, is  contained  in  Od.  xi.  21 — 16.  The  death  of  Tireaias  is  ascribed  to  his  haring 
drunk  of  the  cold  waters  of  the  fountain  Tilfossius,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  that 
name,  where  he  was  buried  with  great  pomp  by  the  Thebans,  and  was,  after  death,  ho- 
noured as  a god.  His  principal  oracle  was  at  Orchomenos. 

Daphne,  called  also  Artemis,  the  daughter  of  Tiresias,  delivered  oracles  in  verse. 
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7. — TV  morir  mnr'r.J  Coo*. 

16 — 2®-j  CUDdUA.  -h  » ihe  i-psuior  «f  bct  tiat  Hwn  «•- 

stand  y in  tbew  cc  t rtao  tula  cse  cc  » inbcj.iss  geography  ; but  perhaps  tW 

contrary  spinjuc  is  may  pares  mry  V trot,  I*  tia*  naa^t.  llyrrw*  is  tbe  <rf  <w 
day  sail*  from  rise  r.isrir  of  Cost*  to  the  Cxnnncnsni.  N s«  it  is  irrr  mdrat  fr.xm 
Uerodxnr  sod  Stnrisa,  tine  they  iriniMf  tb?  ntiw  arsr  the  Bosphent*.  a*d  conse- 
quently Clysse*  cooid  sat  nai  ttntner  is  die  ccmpnss  of  s day  ; and  therefm.  an 
Strabo,  tbe  pact  remove*  sot  eohr  tiif  Cnams.  bs:  their  chmMe  a®,i  darkness,  (not 
the  northern  bnqbons  mm  Caut-twxi*  hi  Its!  t. 

" But  that  then  h»3t  wise  a peeper  h Italy  cased  (iasniots.  is  trident  tresa  tbe 
testimony  of  many  astbor*.  So  Lyoopimm  plainly  csdersand*  this  passage,  and  relate* 
these  ad  rectum*  at  performed  is  Italy.  He  recapitulate*  all  tbe  vc  rapes  of  l lyases, 
and  menu jning  the  deocest  tats  bell,  and  tbe  C sznmenina,  be  immediately  describe*  tbe 
infernal  tiros,  and  add * f speaking  of  the  Apennines, " From  •hence  all  tbe  rivers,  and 
all  the  fountain*  foe  throng*  tbe  regions  of  Italy.’  And  these  line*  of  Tibullus, 

On. rumors  etiats  obscures  accessh  ad  tree*  ; 

Quei*  nunqoam  caadente  dies  apparuit  ottu, 

Sive  Kipra  terra*  Phi-bus,  *eu  currant  infra, 

are  understood  by  ail  interpreters  to  denote  the  Italian  Cimmerians,  who  dwelt  neat  Bai.v 
and  the  lake  A Tern  uj ; and  therefore  Homer  may  be  imagined  not  entirely  to  billow  a 
fabulous  geography.  It  is  raided  from  Herodotus  that  these  Cimmerian*  were  anciently 
a powerful  nation:  foe  passing  into  Asia  (says  that  author  in  his  Clio),  they  possessed 
themselTes  of  Sardis,  in  the  time  of  Ardyes,  the  son  of  Gyges.  If  so,  it  is  possible  they 
might  make  several  settlements  in  diderent  parts  of  the  world,  and  call  those  settlements 
by  their  original  name,  Cimmerians  ; and  consequently  there  might  be  Italian,  as  well  as 
Scythian  Cimmerians.’*  P. 

26.]  PERIMEDES.  One  of  tbe  companions  of  Ulysses. 

31. — Acre  trine,  with  honey- temper'd  milk.']  “ The  ancients  consi&nily  understood 
this  to  imply  a mixture  of  honey  and  milk  ; but  all  writers  who  succeeded  Homer  as  con- 
stantly used  it  to  signify  a composition  of  water  mixed  with  honey.  The  Latin  poets  have 
borrowed  their  magical  riles  from  Homer. 

" This  libttiou  is  made  to  all  the  departed  shades ; but  to  what  purpose  (objects 
Eustathius)  should  these  rites  be  paid  to  the  dead,  when  it  is  evident  from  the  subsequent 
relation  that  they  were  ignorant  of  these  ceremonies  till  they  had  tasted  the  libation  1 He 
answers  from  the  ancients,  that  they  were  merely  honorary  to  the  regent*  of  the  dead, 
Pluto  and  Proserpine ; and  used  to  obtain  their  leave  to  have  an  interview  with  the  shades 
m their  dominions.”  P, 

107.]  ANTICLEA.  A daughter  of  Autolycus  (see  Autolycus,  II.  x,  311.)  and  Am- 
phithea,  and  the  mother  of  Ulysses : it  is  said  that  she  killed  herself  on  hearing  a report, 
*bich  proved  to  be  false,  of  ber  son’s  death, 

113. — The  mighty  Theban .]  Tiresias. 
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130.]  (See  Polypbeme,  Od.  i.  91.) 

134. — JYinaerian.]  Sicilian.  The  terra  Trinacria  is  said  to  have  been  applied  to 
Sicily,  from  its  triangular  form  j but  some  consider  it  to  have  been  originally  applied  only 
to  a small  district  near  Etna,  the  spot  first  inhabited  by  the  Cydopians,  Ltestrigooes, 
and  Sicani,  and  to  have  been  a corruption  of  Trinacia,  Tor-Anac,  or  Anactoria,  a name  by 
which  many  cities  and  countries,  in  which  the  worship  of  the  gods  particularly  prevailed, 
were  distinguished. 

135—145.]  (See  Od.  xii.  814—495.) 

153. — A people  far  from  sea,  Jfc.]  " It  is  certain  that  Tiresias  speaks  very  obscurely, 
after  the  manner  of  the  oracles  ; but  the  ancients  generally  understood  this  people  to  be 
tlie  Epirots.  Thus  Pausanias  in  his  Attics. 

“ The  Epirots,  even  so  lately  as  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  were  ignorant  of  the  set, 
and  the  use  of  salt,  as  Homer  testifies  in  his  Odyssey  : 

* Who  ne'er  knew  salt,  or  beard  the  billows  roar.’ 

So, that  they  who  were  ignorant  of  the  sea,  were  likewise  ignorant  of  the  use  of  sail, 
according  to  Homer : whence  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  poet  knew  of  no  salt  but 
what  was  made  of  sea-water.  The  other  token  of  their  ignorance  of  the  sea  was,  that  they 
should  not  know  an  oar,  but  call  it  a corn-van.  Eustathius  tells  os  the  reason  of  this 
command  given  to  Ulysaes,  to  search  out  a people  ignorant  of  the  sea  : it  was  in  honour 
of  Neptune,  to  make  his  name  regarded  by  a nation  which  was  entirely  a stranger  to  that 
deity  ; and  this  injunction  was  laid  by  way  of  atonement  for  the  violence  offered  to  bis 
son  Polyhemus.”  P. 

167. — Shaft  tciik  death,  bfc.]  The  spear  with  which  Telegonus  inflicted  the  wound 
which  caused  bia  father’s  death  (see  Ulysses,  and  Hor.  Ode  29.  b.  iii.),  is  said  to  hare 
been  pointed  with  the  bone  of  a sea-turtle ; so  that  his  death  literally  came  from  Neptoce 
or  the  sea. 

178. — Sacred  seer.]  Tiresias. 

218. — Parent  shade.]  Auricles. 

224. — And  shares  the  banquet  in  superior  slate,  fjrc*]  " This  passage  is  fully  explained 
by  Eustathius:  he  tells  us,  that  it  was  an  ancient  custom  to  invite  kings  and  legislators  to 
all  public  feasts ; this  was  to  do  them  honour  : and  the  chief  seat  was  always  reserved  for 
the  chief  magistrate.”  P. 

243. — Silrer-shqfted  queen.]  Diana. 

2-18. — Thrice  in  my  arms  / strove  her  shade  to  bind,  Thrice  through  my  arms,  $(.] 
“ Thia  passage  plainly  shows  that  the  vehicles  of  the  departed  were  believed  by  the 
ancients  to  be  of  an  aerial  substance,  and  retain  nothing  of  corporeal  grossness.  Virgil 
has  borrowed  these  verses.”  P. 

248.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  /En.  ii.  1076. 

281. ]  SALMONEUS.  A king  of  Elis,  son  of  Aeolus  and  Enarctta,  husband  of  Alcidicc. 
and  father  of  Tyro.  He  was  brother  of  Sisyphus,  and  was  placed  near  him  in  the  infernal 
regions  by  Jupiter,  for  his  impiety  in  attempting  to  imitate  the  thunder  of  the  god,  by 
driving  his  chariot  over  a brazen  bridge  (vEn.  vi.  788.),  and  darting  burning  torches  on 
each  side. 

“ Virgil  gives  a very  different  character  of  Salraoncus  from  this  of  Homer : he  describe 
him  as  an  impious  person,  who  presumed  to  imitate  the  thunder  of  Jupiter,  whereas  Home 
styles  him  blameless ; an  argument,  says  Eustathius,  that  the  preceding  story  is  s f»Uf 
invented  since  the  days  of  Homer.  Eustathius  adds,  that  Salmoneus  was  a great  profi- 
cient in  mechanics,  and  inventor  of  a vessel  which  imitated  thunder  by  rolling  stones  in  it, 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  fictions  of  the  poets.”  P. 

282. ]  CKE1 HEUS.  A sou  of  JEolus  ; uncle  and  husband  of  Tyro. 

283. ]  EN1PEUS.  '*  It  is  uncertain  whero  this  Eaipeus  flows  : Strabo  (says  Eustathius 
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tznagines  it  to  !>e  a liter  of  Peloponnesus,  that  disembogues  its  waters  into  the  Alphieus  ; 
for  the  Thessalian  riter  is  Eniseus,  and  not  Enipeus:  thi9  rises  from  Meant  Othrys,  and 
recedes  into  it  the  Epidanus.  The  former  seems  to  be  the  riter  intended  by  Homer,  for  it 
rakes  its  source  from  a village  called  Salmon*  ; and  what  strengthens  this  conjecture  is 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  ocean  (or  Neptune  in  this  fable)  to  that  river.  Lucian  lias  made 
tliis  story  of  Enipeus  the  subject  of  one  of  his  dialogues."  P. 

284.—  Virgin.']  Tyro. 

SOO.-r.ro  brotker-heroet.]  » pdiM  ,n(]  Neleus. 

310. — Two  future  king*.]  > 

314.]  PHERES.  A son  of  Cretbeus  and  Tyro,  who  built  Pliers,  in  Thessaly,  where 
lie  reigned.  He  married  Clymene,  and  was  father  of  Admetus  and  Lycurgus. 

314. ]  zESON.  Son  of  Cretheus  and  Tyro,  brother  of  Pheres  and  Amythaon,  husband 
of  Alcimeda,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Jason.  (See  Jason.) 

315. ]  AMYTHAON.  A son  of  Cretbeus  and  Tyro,  husband  of  Idomene,  and  father 
of  Bias  and  Meiampus. 

317.]  ANT10PE.  The  daughter  of  Nycteus,  son  of  Neptune,  and  king  of  Thebes. 
She  was  courted  by  Jupiter  under  the  form  of  a satyr,  and  was  mother  of  the  twius  Am* 
pbion  and  Zethus.  (See  Ampltion,  and  Zethus.)  She  gave  birth  to  them  on  Mount 
Cithxron,  whither  she  bad  fled  to  escape  the  wrath  of  her  father.  She  afterwards  sought 
refuge  in  the  court  of  Epopeus  (the  son  of  Neptune),  king  of  Sicyon,  who  married  her. 
According  to  some  authors,  she  had  been  forcibly  carried  away  by  Epopeus  ; an  indignity 
which  so  incensed  her  father  Nycteus,  that  he  made  war  against  his  son-in-law  ; and,  at 
his  own  death,  which  happened  in  the  progress  of  the  conflict,  lie  enjoined  his  brother 
^vnd  successor,  Lycos,  not  to  leave  the  crime  of  Antiope,  in  liaving  listened  to  the 
addresses  of  Jupiter,  unpunished.  The  death  of  Epopeus  followed  closely  ou  that  of 
Nycteus,  and  Antiope  accordingly  became  the  subject  of  Lycus.  This  prince  married 
her,  and  thus  so  excited  the  jealousy  and  vengeance  of  his  queen  Dirce,  that  he  was  by 
her  prevailed  on  to  throw  Antiope  into  prison.  Antiope,  however,  found  means  to 
escape  ; and  her  sons  Ampltion  and  Zethus  avenged  her  injuries  by  putting  Lycus  and 
Dirce  to  death,  and  by  taking  possession  of  the  crown  of  Thebes.  Some  writers  distin- 
guish Antiope,  the  daughter  of  Nycteus,  from  Antiope,  the  daughter  of  the  river  Asopus, 
making  the  latter  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethus. 

319.J  AMPHION.  1 Twin-brothers,  sons  of  Jupiler  and  Antiope.  (See  Antiope,  Od. 

319.]  ZETHUS.  S xi.  317.)  They  were  princes  of  very  different  dispositions. 
Zethus  devoted  himself  to  agriculture,  and  Amphion  to  the  cultivation  of  music  and  the 
fine  arts.  He  is  said  to  have  received  a lyre  from  Mercury,  and  to  have  raised  the  walls 
of  Thebes  by  its  sound.  The  latter  fable  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  may  therefore 
be  supposed  to  be  of  later  invention.  (See  Horace,  b.  iii.  Ode  11.) 

327.]  MEG  A R A.  A daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  and  wife  of  Hercules,  who 
obtained  her  as  a reward  for  his  having  delivered  the  Thebans  from  the  oppression  of 
Ergious,  king  of  the  Orcbomenians.  During  the  descent  of  Hercules,  by  order  of 
Eurystbeos,  into  the  infernal  regions,  Lycus,  a king  of  Mariandynum  (a  place  on  the 
Bithynian  shore,  whence  the  hero  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  descended),  attempted  to 
take  possession  of  Thebes,  as  well  as  to  alienate  the  affections  of  Megara.  This  so  ex- 
asperated Hercules,  that  he  put  Lycus  to  death,  and  restored  Or  on  to  the  throne.  Juno, 
ever  the  enemy  of  the  Theban  hero,  was  so  indignant  at  this  murder,  that  she  threw  him 
into  a fit  of  delirium,  in  which,  according  to  some,  he  killed  Megara  and  their  children  ; 
and,  according  to  others,  slew  the  latter  only,  and  repudiated  Megara.  This  fable  is 
otherwise  related  : Lycus,  the  king  of  the  Mariandynians,  is  said  to  have  given  a hospita- 
ble reception  to  the  Argonauts  in  the  progress  of  their  voyage  to  Colchis,  and,  on  being 
attacked  by  Amycus,  king  of  Bebrycia,  to  have  called  Hercules  to  his  aid,  this  hero  having, 
Cl.  Man.  2 S 
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as  some  say,  conquered  Amycus,  and  restored  peace  to  the  dominions  of  his  henefectoi, 
while  others  affirm  that  Lycus  had  a wife  named  Megara,  to  obtain  possession  of  aim. 
Hercules  slew  Lycos. 

The  children  of  Hercules  and  Megara  were,  Creontiades,  1 bcriinachus,  and  Deicws. 

830.]  JOCASTA,  or  EPICASTE.  (See  CEdipus.) 

331. —  0»s  son.]  CEdipus. 

332.  — Father.]  Laius. 

341. ]  CHLORIS.  Youngest  daughter  of  Amphion,  king  of  Orchomcnos,  and  Jiiofe 
wife  of  Neieos,  and  mother  of  Nestor  and  eleven  other  sons,  killed  by  Hercules  in  lb 
Pylisn  war.  (See  Neleus.)  According  to  some,  she  was  put  to  death  by  Apollo  m 
Diana,  for  boasting  that  she  excelled  the  former  in  singing,  and  the  latter  in  bast; 
according  to  others,  she  was  the  only  one  of  the  children  of  Niobe  who  escaped  them- 
geance  of  Latona. 

342. ]  AMPHION.  Son  of  Iasus,  king  of  Orchomenos,  and  Persephone,  daughter  o' 
Alius,  and  husband  of  Niobe,  daughter  of  Tantalus.  (See  Niobe,  II.  xxiv.  757.) 

345.]  ORCHOMENOS,  or  -US.  (See  Orchomenos,  11.  ii.  611.) 

348. ]  PER1CLIMENUS.  } Sons  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  brothers  of  Nestor.  "He 

349. ]  CHROMIUS.  I reason  why  Homer  gives  this  epithet  to  PtridiMM*  nnj 
be  learned  from  Hesiod  : Neptune  gave  him  the  power  to  change  himself  into  all  shapes, 
but  he  was  slain  by  Hercules:  Periclimenus  assaulted  that  hero  in  the  shape  of  a t«,  a 
fly,  who  discovering  him  in  that  disguise,  by  the  means  of  Pallas,  slew  him  with  his  chh 
This  is  the  person  of  whom  Ovid  speaks  (Met.  b.  xii.),  but  adds  that  he  was  slain  is  lb 
shape  of  an  eagle  by  Hercules.”  P.  Periclimenus  is  ranked  among  the  Argonauts 

851.]  PERO,  or  PERONE.  Daughter  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  and  wife  at 
(See  Melampus.) 

859. — The  foe.]  Iphiclus. 

359. — The  captive  youth.]  Melampus. 

300 — 374.]  LED  A (called  also  MNESINOE  by  Plutarch)  ; was  daughter  of  Tu- 
pius,  or  Thestius,  and  Eurythemis  ; wife  of  Tyiidarus,  king  of  Sparta  ; mistress  of  Jup*1'1 
by  whom  she  was  courted  under  the  semblance  of  a swan  (see  Jove,  Castor  and  Pt*1  ■ 
and  mother  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  Helen  and  Clytemnestra.  She  was  also  mothc  oi  * 
daughter  named  Timandra,  who  married  Echemus,  king  of  Arcadia,  and  was  the 
mother  of  E>ander. 

366.]  TYNDAR,  or  TYNDARUS.  King  of  Sparta.  He  was  son  of  hi*  pre***5" 
CEbalus,  and  of  Gorgophone,  daughter  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda. 

Gorgophone.]  Gorgophone  is  remarkable  as  having  been  the  first  that.  * 
engaged  in  a second  marriage.  Site  was  originally  the  queen  of  Perieres,  Lug  of 
senia,  and  mother  of  Leucippus  (see  Castor  and  Pollua)  and  Aphareos. 

The  succession  of  Tyndaius  to  the  throne  of  Sparta  was  disputed  by  his  brother  H:p;‘ 
coon,  who  obliged  hint  to  fly  into  Messenia;  but  he  was  restored  to  his  pones****  ■ 
the  intervention  of  Hercules  (who,  accompanied  by  Cepheus,  the  sen  of  Aleu-'. 
and  conquered  the  usurper),  and  subsequently  married  Leda.  He  was  the  reputed  f*lt 
of  Helen,  Clytemnestra,  Castor  and  Pollux.  (See  Helen,  Clytemnestra, 

Pollux.) 

375.]  1PHIMEDIA.  Daughter  of  Triopaa,  and  wife  of  the  giant  Aloeos. 
courted  Iter  under  the  form  of  the  river  Enipcus.  She  was  mother  of  Ephisltcs  *r 
(See  Epliiaitrs  and  Otus.) 

383.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  sEn.  vi.  784. 

387.]  OSSA.  “ Strabo  takes  notice  fif  the  judgment  of  Homer  in  placing  d* 
tains  in  this  order  : they  all  aland  in  Macedonia ; Olympus  is  flic  largest,  *stl 1 ef 
be  makes  it  the  basis  on  which  Ossa  stands,  that  being  the  next  to  0lyu>llus  u'  “ ’ 
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fade,  and  Pelicm  being  the  least  is  placed  above  Ossa,  and  that  the;  rise  pyramidically. 
V irgil  follows  a different  regulation.”  P. 

389. ]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Par.  Lost,  b.  vi.  217. 

390. J  PILLDRA.  Daughter  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae ; sister  of  Deucalion  and 
Ariadne  ; wife  of  Theseus  ; and  mother  of  A cam  as  and  Demophoon. 

if  ip/mlytus.]  Her  attachment  to  Hippolytus  has  been  a favourite  subject  with  tragic 
writers,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Irritated  by  his  indifference,  she  made  such 
false  representations  of  his  conduct,  as  induced  the  credulous  Theseus  to  imprecate  on 
hits  head  the  wrath  of  Neptune,  who  on  some  former  occasion  had  promised  to  grant  him 
any  three  requests.  Hippolytus,  banished  from  his  father’s  court,  was  pursuing  his 
course  along  the  shore  towards  Troezene,  when  his  progress  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a sea-monster  in  the  form  of  a huge  bull,  whose  loud  bcliowings  terrified 
the  horses;  the  prince  became  unable  to  moderate  their  fury,  and  falling  from  bis  chariot, 
was  dragged  along  the  rocks.  Mangled  and  just  expiring,  he  was  conveyed  into  the 
presence  of  Theseus,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  convinced  of  his  rashness  by  a 
letter  which  Phsedra  bad  transmitted  to  him  previously  to  the  termination  of  her  own  life, 
which  she  effected  by  hanging  herself. 

Pbsdra  is  represented  by  Virgil  (£n.  vi.  605.)  among  the  heroines  who  were  the 
inmates  of  the  " mournful  fields.”  Euripides  states  this  melancholy  catastrophe  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  anger  of  Venus,  who  excited  in  the  mind  of  Phsedra  a passion  for 
Hippolytus,  that  the  goddess  might  revenge  the  indifference  which  the  young  prince  had 
testified  for  her  altars,  by  devoting  himself  wholly  to  the  service  of  Diana.  Virgil  (z£n. 
vii.  1043.)  follows  the  account  which  states  Hippolytus  to  have  been  raised  from  the 
dead  by  tbe  skill  of  vEsculapius  and  the  favour  of  Diana,  and  to  have  been  transported 
by  that  goddess  into  tbe  Arician  grove,  where,  worshipped  as  a god,  he  passed  a peaceful 
and  obscure  existence  under  the  name  of  Virbius.  The  worshippers  of  Diana  Aricina 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  grove  in  chariots,  lest  the  goddeBS  should  be  reminded  of 
the  tragic  end  of  her  favourite  Hippolytus  by  the  medium  of  horses.  Hippolytus  had 
temples  raised  to  his  memory,  and  was  worshipped  at  Troexene  with  peculiar  honours. 

395.]  PROCRIS.  Daughter  of  Erectheus,  king  of  Athens,  and  wife  of  Cephalus, 
son  of  Deioneus,  king  of  Thessaly.  She  was  one  of  the  nymphs  of  Diana,  and  received 
from  her  the  celebrated  dog  Lelaps,  which  never  failed  to  seize  and  conquer  whatever 
animal  he  was  directed  to  pursue,  and  which  she  bestowed  an  her  husband,  who  was  so 
intensely  addicted  to  tbe  pleasures  of  the  chase  that  the  poets  feign  Aurora  to  have  been 
enamoured  of  him.  Procris  ultimately  fell  a victim  to  the  jealousy  excited  by  her  fond- 
ness for  her  husband. 

Cepba las.]  She  had  been  informed  that  he  was  in  tbe  habit  of  visiting  a particular 
wood,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a mistress  named  Aura  ; and  having  concealed  herself 
behind  a bush,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  foundation  there  was  for  the  report,  Cephalus, 
attributing  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  to  some  wild  beast,  discharged  an  arrow,  which 
struck  the  unhappy  Procris  to  the  heart.  This  poetical  fiction  is  founded  on  the  ambi- 
guity of  tbe  word  aura,  which  Cephalus  invoked  as  the  refreshing  breeze,  while  be 
reposed  in  the  shade  after  the  fatigues  of  hunting  ; but  which  the  jealousy  of  Procris 
caused  her  to  interpret  at  the  name  of  a rival.  (See  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  vii.) 

398.]  ARIADNE.  Daughter  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae,  king  and  queen  of  Crete. 
She  became  enamoured  of  Theseus  when  he  visited  that  country  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  Minotaur  (see  Crete),  and  by  some  ingenious  contrivance  with  a clue  of 
thread,  enabled  him,  after  killing  that  monster,  to  extricate  himself  from  tbe  labyrinth. 
Tbeaeus  married  Ariadne,  and  then,  accompanied  by  her,  left  Crete  for  Athens.  (See 
Theseus.)  The  remaining  part  of  the  history  of  Ariadne  is  variously  given : some  state 
that  she  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  island  of  Naxos,  or  Dia,  on  which,  in  her  flight  with 
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Theseus,  the  ship  was  driven,  than  she  was  abandoned  daring  her  slumber  by  her  In** 
band  (who  bad  become  enamoured  of  the  nymph  Egle,  daughter  of  Panopeus),  nd 
hanged  herself  in  despair;  while  others  affirm  that  Theseus  reluctantly  landed  her,  co 
account  of  illness,  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  that  she  died  there  ; and  others,  tint 
Bacchus,  touching  subsequently  on  his  return  from  India,  at  Naxos  (of  which  he  was  tbs 
tutelar  deity),  took  compassion  on  her  forlorn  condition,  and  married  her,  presenting  her, 
at  their  nuptials,  with  the  celebrated  crown  (called  Dictcra  Corona , from  Mount  Dicte,  is 
Crete)  of  seven,  or  nine  stars,  the  work  of  Vulcan,  which  after  her  death  was  plamJ 
among  the  constellations.  Hyginus  adds  that  it  was  from  Theseus  Ariadne  received  tfca 
crown,  and  that  it  was  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  diamonds  which  composed  it  that  be  dis- 
covered the  means  of*escaping  from  the  labyrinth.  This  crown  is  by  Ovid  (Fasti,  lib.  t. 
346.)  described  as  a garland  of  flowers,  w hich  was  equally  transformed  into  a constel- 
lation. Some  authors  again  assert  that  Bacchus,  struck  with  the  youth  and  beauty,  and 
especially  with  the  fine  hair  of  Ariadne,  signified  to  Theseus  his  will  that  she  should  b* 
transferred  to  him  ; that  the  Athenian  prince  considered  himself  bound  to  obey  the 
divine  injunction  ; that  he  accordingly  fled  unperceivedly  from  the  princess  ; and  that 
Bacchus  insinuated  himself  into  her  favour  by  the  promise  of  an  eternity  of  life  and 
youth,  and  assigned  to  her  the  name  of  Libera.  A further  tradition  states  that  Ariadne 
was  tom  from  Theseus  by  Onarus,  one  of  the  priests  of  Bacchus ; Homer  (see  line  403, 
&c.  of  this  book),  that  she  died  by  the  shafts  of  Diana. 

Ariadne  is  sometimes  called  Gvossia,  or  Gnossis.  She  is  supposed  to  have  been 
mother  of  four  sons : Gunopion,  Staphylus,  Thyoneus,  and  Pblias.  She  is  variously 
represented  ; but  most  frequently  with  some  of  the  emblems  of  Bacchus,  and  in  the  com- 
pany of  that  god. 

401. — Dian  ia/c.]  Naxos. 

405.]  CLYMENE.  Daughter  of  Minyas ; wife  of  Iasus,  king  of  Arcadia;  tod 
mother  of  Atalanta.  (See  lEneus,  II.  ii.  782.) 

405. ]  MERA.  Daughter  of  Prcotus  and  the  nymph  Ausia,  and  one  of  the  compa- 
nions of  Diana.  While  attending  the  goddess  in  the  chase,  she  was  deterred  from  her 
path  by  Jupiter,  who  addressed  her  under  the  form  of  Minerva  (see  Mera,  under  tlic 
names  of  Minerva)  ; this  so  irritated  Diana,  that  she  pierced  the  nymph  with  her  arrows, 
and  changed  her  into  a dog. 

406. ]  ERIPHYLE.  Daughter  of  Talaus  and  of  Lysimache  ; sister  of  Adnutss,  king 
of  Argos  ; and  wife  of  the  prophet  Amphiaraus.  She  was  murdered  by  her  son  Alcmaron, 
in  conformity  to  the  dying  injunction  of  his  father,  for  having  treacherously  (see  Arophia- 
raus,  Oil.  xv,  268.)  discovered  to  Polynices  the  place  in  which  Amphiaraus  had  con- 
cealed himself,  in  order  to  avert  the  doom  which  lie  knew  awaited  him  in  accompanying 
the  Argives  on  their  expedition  against  Thebes.  (See  Theban  war.) 

414.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Par.  Lost,  b.  viii.  1. 

485. — Hi s soldier.]  Ulysses. 

641. — Who  l mighty  woes  To  thy  imperial  race  from  woman  rose/ ] This  pas*!? 
alludes  to  the  corruption  of  iErope  by  Thyestes,  (See  Atreus.) 

677.  — The  Pylian .]  Antiloclms,  son  of  Nestor. 

678. ]  AJAX.  Ajax  Telamon. 

601. — My  son.]  Neoptoleinus. 

635. ]  EURYPYLUS.  3 This  prince  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  tbe  Trojan 

636.  — Ceta-an.]  > allies,  and  was  equally  remarkable  for  valour,  and  for  tbe 

strength  and  beauty  of  bis  person.  He  was  the  son  of  Telephus,  tbe  son  of  Herceks, 
and  of  Astyochia,  the  sister  of  king  Priam,  and  was  killed  in  tbe  last  year  of  the  war  by 
Pyrrhus  the  son  of  Achilles. 

" It  must  be  owned  that  this  passage  is  very  intricate;  Strabo  himself  complains  of  its 
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obucarity  : the  poet  (says  that  author)  rather  proposes  an  enigma,  than  a clear  history  ; 
for  who  are  these  Cetmans,  and  what  are  these  presents  of  women  ? And  adds,  that  the 
grammarians  darken,  instead  of  clearing  the  obscurity.  But  it  is  no  difficulty  to  solve 
these  objections  from  Eustathius. 

**  It  is  evident  from  Strabo  himself,  that  Eurypylus  reigned  near  the  river  Caicus,  over 
the  My sians ; and  Pliny  coniines  it  to  Teuthranes  : this  agrees  with  what  Ovid  writes, 
Metam.  ii.  And  Virgil  shows  ns  that  Caicos  was  a river  of  Mysia,  Georg,  iv. 

" But  what  relation  has  Caicus  to  the  Cetmans  ? Hesychius  informs  us  that  they  are  a 
people  of  Mysia,  so  called  from  the  river  Cetium,  which  runs  through  their  country. 
This  river  discharges  itself  into  the  Caicus,  and  consequently  the  Cetmans  were  Mysians, 
over  whom  Eurypylus  reigned. 

“ But  how  are  we  to  explain  the  second  objection  1 Some  (says  Eustathios)  under- 
stand the  expression  as  applied  to  Neoptolemus,  and  not  Eurypylus;  namely,  Eury- 
pylus and  bis  soldiers  fell  by  means  of  the  gifts  of  women  ; that  is,  Neoptolemus  was  led 
to  the  war  hy  the  promise  of  having  Hermione  in  marriage,  the  daughter  of  Menelaus, 
which  promise  occasioned  the  death  of  Eurypylus,  by  bringing  Neoptolemus  to  the  siege 
of  Troy.  Others  understand  it  to  be  spoken  of  a golden  vine,  sent  by  Priam  to  his  sister 
Astyoche,  the  mother  of  Eurypylus,  to  induce  her  to  persuade  her  son  to  undertake  this 
expedition  to  Troy,  where  he  was  slain  by  the  son  of  Achilles : this  vine  was  said  to  bo 
given  to  Tros,  the  father  of  Priam,  by  Jupiter,  as  a recompense  for  his  carrying  away  his 
son  Ganytuedes  to  be  his  cup-bearer;  but  this  is  too  much  a fable  to  be  followed. 
Others,  more  probably,  assert  that  Priam  had  promised  one  of  his  daughters  to  Eurypylus, 
to  engage  his  assistance  in  the  war  ; and  this  agrees  very  well  with  Homer’s  manner  of 
writing  in  many  places  of  the  Iliad  ; and  there  is  a great  resemblance  between  Eurypylus 
in  the  Odyssey  and  Othryoneus  in  the  Iliad,  lib.  xiii.  461. 

* Cassandra's  love  he  sought,  with  boasts  of  power, 

And  promised  conquest  was  the  proffer'd  dower.’  ’’  P. 

691.]  (See  Rambler,  No.  121,  and  imitation  of  this  passage,  Ain.  vi.  633.) 

697.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Ain.  vi.  560. 

700.]  L)IS.  The  same  as  Pluto. 

703. — Orion  of  portentous  size,  4fc.]  "The  diversion  of  this  infernal  hunter  may 
seem  extraordinary,  in  pursuing  the  shades  of  beasts  ; but  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients  that  the  same  passions  to  which  men  were  subject  on  earth,  continued  with  them 
in  the  other  world,  and  their  shades  were  liable  to  he  affected  in  the  same  manner  as 
their  bodies  ; thus  we  frequently  see  them  shedding  tears,  See.”  P. 

709.]  TITYUS.  Son  of  Jupiter  and  Terra,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Elara,  daughter  of  king 
Orcbomenos  ; a giant  of  such  enormous  dimensions  as,  according  to  some,  when  his  body 
was  extended,  to  cover  nine  acres  of  ground.  According  to  Homer,  he  was  killed  by  the 
arrows  of  Apollo  for  offering  violence  to  Latona,  and  was  precipitated  into  Tartarus, 
where  an  insatiable  vulture  continually  preyed  on  his  heart  or  liver.  (Sec  Ain.  vi.  804, 
Ac.  and  Horace,  Ode  14.  b.  ii.) 

By  this  fable  it  implied,  according  to  some,  that  Tityus  was  a tower  or  pharos,  erected 
on  a conical  mount  of  earth,  which  stood  in  an  inclosure  of  nine  acres ; that  ho  was 
immersed  in  worldly  cares,  and  therefore  styled  the  son  of  Earth  ; that  he  was  concealed 
in  a cavern  of  the  earth  hy  his  mother  Elara,  who  dreaded  the  jealousy  of  Juno ; or  that 
be  was  a covetous  person,  who  starved  amidst  plenty,  and  that  the  fiction  of  Ids  covering 
nine  acres,  arose  from  the  inclosure  of  such  a space  of  ground  for  the  place  of  his  burial. 

See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Ain.  vi.  804. 

719.]  TANTALUS.  King  of  Lydia ; son  of  Jupiter  and  Pluto,  one  of  the  Oceanides  ; 
husband  of  Dione,  daughter  of  Atlas,  and  of  Clytia,  daughter  of  Amphidama* ; and  father 
of  Pelops,  Niobe,  Ac.  (See  Pelops,  Niobe.)  His  sufferings  in  the  infernal  regions  are 
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a favourite  theme  with  the  poets  ; but  the  ancients  are  neither  agreed  on  the  nature  of 
bis  crime,  nor  of  its  punishment.  Some  accuse  him  of  having  murdered  his  son  Pektps 
(see  story  of  Pelops,  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  vi.) ; others,  of  having  revealed,  as  high-priest,  the 
mysteries  of  the  worship  of  the  gods ; of  having  communicated  nectar  and  ambrosia  to 
mortals  ; or,  of  having  stolen  a dog  which  he  had  received  from  Jupiter  to  guard  his 
temple  in  the  island  of  Crete  ; while  all  concur  in  stating  bis  miseries  to  have  been 
eternal.  Homer  represents  him  in  this  passage  (719 — 732.)  as  labouring  under  an  insa- 
tiable thirst,  and  as  baring  above  his  head  a hough  richly  laden  with  delicious  fruit,  which, 
as  soon  as  he  attempts  to  seize,  is  carried  beyond  his  reach  by  a sudden  blast  of  wind. 

734. — Sisyphian  shade.]  Sisyphus,  a descendant,  not  the  aim  of  iEolos.  (See  .Eolias 
Sisyphus.) 

743. — Hercules,  a shadowy  form.]  “ There  is  a beautiful  moral  couched  in  the  fable 
of  his  being  married  to  Hebe,  or  youth,  after  death  : to  imply  that  a perpetual  youth,  or 
a representation  which  never  grows  old,  is  the  reward  of  those  heroes  who,  like  Hercules, 
employ  their  courage  for  the  good  of  humankind.”  P. 

767. — A base  monarch.]  Eurystheus. 

770. — Three-mouth' d dog-.]  Cerheroa. 

772.]  MA1A.  The  mother  uf  Mercury.  She  was  one  of  the  Pleiades  (see  Pleiades), 
and  was  beloved  by  Jnpitcr. 

772.]  (See  II.  viii.  441.) 

777.— And  haply  had  survey’d  The  godlike  Theseus.]  “ Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  The- 
seus, informs  us  that  this  verse  has  been  thought  not  genuine,  but  added  to  the  Odyssey 
in  honour  of  the  Athenians  by  Pisistratus.”  P. 

791.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  AEn.  vi.  3,  See. 
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3. — /Erran  hills.]  Hills  of  Circe’s  island  .Tea. 

31.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Ain.  vi.  331. 

51.]  SIRENS.  Daughters  of  the  river  Achelous  and  of  the  muse  Calliope,  or  Terpsi- 
chore. They  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  three  in  number  ; their  names,  accord- 
ing to  some,  being  Farthenope,  Ligeia,  and  Leucosis  ; and,  according  to  others,  Mteolpe, 
Aglaopbeme,  and  Thelxieptea.  Hyginua  states,  that  at  the  time  that  Proserpine  was 
carried  off  by  Pluto,  they  came  into  Sicily,  and  that  Ceres,  as  a punishment  for  their  not 
having  protected  her  daughter  from  the  violence  of  the  god,  tranaformed  them  into 
birds.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  relate  that  the  Sirens  were  so  disconsolate  at  the  loss 
of  Proserpine,  that  they  implored  the  gods  to  gTant  them  wings  in  order  that  they 
might  go  in  pursuit  of  her.  They  are  said  to  have  been  queena  of  the  small  islands 
named  Sirenusm,  situated  between  the  island  of  Caprese  and  the  coast  of  Italy,  and 
to  have  chiefly  inhabited  the  promontory  of  Minerva,  which  was  so  called  from  the 
temple  erected  to  that  goddess  on  its  summit.  The  oracle  had  predicted  that  as 
long  as  they  should  arrest  the  attention  of  all  passengers  by  the  sound  of  their  voice, 
they  sliould  live.  They  therefore  so  exerted  themselves  to  enchant  all  who  came 
within  tlieir  reach,  that  the  unhappy  victims  of  their  fascination  lost  sight  of  friends  and 
country,  and  even  perished  from  the  impossibility  of  taking  nourishment.  The  Argonauts 
were  proof  against  their  efforts  to  attract  them  to  their  shores ; and  Ulysses  would  have 
fallen  into  their  snares  had  he  not  adopted  in  his  own  case  and  that  of  lii»  companions  the 
antidotes  suggested  by  Circe.  The  Sirens  upon  this  precipitated  themselves  into  the 
sea.  Some  authors  (see  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  v.)  describe  them  as  monsters  who  had  the  form 
of  a woman  above  the  waist,  and  that  of  a bird  below  it ; and  others,  as  having  the  shape 
and  feathers  of  a bird,  with  the  exception  of  the  head,  which  was  that  of  a beautiful 
female.  The  Sirens,  who  are  sometimes  called  Acheloides,  from  their  father  Acheloru, 
are  often  represented  holding,  one  a lyre,  the  second  two  flutes,  and  the  third  a roll  of 
music ; and  they  had  a temple  at  Sumntum  in  Campania.  They  are  by  some  said  to 
have  been  the  priestesses  of  the  seira,  or  hive,  one  of  the  symbols  of  the  trk. 

83.]  ARGO.  The  celebrated  vessel  which  conveyed  Jason  and  his  compsnions  to 
Colchis  (an  ancient  colony  of  Egypt,  called  also  Cutaia),  the  kingdom  of  .lie tea,  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  golden  fleece.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  at  Pcgass,  a town  of  Thessaly, 
and  to  have  been  also  called  Pelias  arbor,  from  its  having  been  constructed  of  pines  which 
grew  upon  Mount  Peiion  (see  II.  xvi,  172,  &c.  and  Pelion ) ; according  to  some  authors, 
there  was  also  a beam  on  her  prow,  cut  in  the  forest  of  Dodona  by  Minerva,  which  had 
tbe  power  of  delivering  oracles.  The  derivation  of  the  name  Argo  is  uncertain.  Some 
derive  it  from  a Greek  word  implying  tw\fl ; from  a Phoenician  term,  expressive  of 
length  ; from  Argot,  son  of  Danaus  or  of  Ariator,  the  builder  of  the  ship ; from  its  having 
conveyed  A rginet ; or  from  the  city  Argot.  [According  to  the  Arkite  system,  the  ship  to 
which  the  Grecians  assigned  the  name  Argo  was  the  sacred  vessel  of  Egypt,  the  baris  of 
Isis,  see  Egypt,  the  chief  emblem  of  tlie  ark.]  The  Argonauts,  who  are  also  cslletl 
Minyc,  owing  to  their  descent  as  it  is  said  from  the  daughters  of  Minyas,  king  of  Orcbo 
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menos  (see  Minyas,  11.  ii.  611.),  set  sail  from  Apliet®,  a town  of  Magnesia,  in  Theasaly , 
they  first  landed  in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  and  there  remained  two  years  (see  Hypsipyle) ; 
they  then  visited  Samothracia ; passed  through  the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontis,  on  the 
south-eastern  shores  of  which  Jason  was  hospitably  entertained  at  Cyzicum  (now  Chirig?, 
Spiga  and  Palormi),  by  its  king  Cyzicus. 

Cyzicua.]  This  prince  (the  husband  of  Clite,  daughter  of  Merops,  who  hanged  hersri: 
in  despair  at  his  death)  was  inadvertently  slain  in  a subsequent  nocturnal  engagement, 
which  occurred  owing  to  the  ship  of  Jason  being  driven  back  to  the  coast  of  Cyzicum  : la 
expiation  of  the  murder,  Jason  buried  him  in  a magnificent  manner  ; made  a sacrifice  to 
Cybele  ; and  dedicated  a temple  to  her  on  Mount  Dindymus.  Proserpine  was  the  tute- 
lar deity  of  Cyzicum.  . 

From  Cyzicum  they  touched  at  Behrycia  or  Bitbynia,  where  Pollux  overcame 
the  famous  Amycus  (6ee  Fawkes’  Theocritus,  Idyl  xxii.)  in  the  combat  of  the 
ca'stus  ; they  were  thence  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  at  Salmydessus,  or  Halray- 
dessus  (now  Midjeli),  the  court  of  Phineus,  from  whom,  upon  promise  of  delivering 
him  from  the  persecution  of  the  Harpies  (see  Harpies),  they  ascertained  the  mode  of 
navigating  the  Cyan®  or  Symplegades,  at  the  enirance  of  the  Euxine  ; after  this,  they 
visited  the  country  of  the  Mariandynians  (see  Megara,  Od.  xi.  327.),  and  ultimately 
reached  /Ea,  the  capital  of  Colchis,  in  safety.  Jason  (see  Jason)  attained  the  object  of 
his  ambition  ; and,  after  many  adventures  and  disasters,  which  are  differently  related  and 
accounted  for  by  a variety  of  authors,  arrived  prosperously  on  his  native  shores,  having 
lost  none  of  his  associates  except  Idmon,  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Asteria;  Tiphys,  their 
pilot ; and  Hylas,  the  favourite  companion  of  Hercules,  who  was  sent  on  shore  for  fresh 
water  just  after  the  ship  passed  the  Cyan®,  and  never  returned  (see  Fawkes*  Theocritus, 
Idyl  xiii.,  and  Virgil’s  Past.  vi.  60.)  Some  of  the  ancients  affirm  that  on  the  return  of 
Jason  he  consecrated  the  vessel  to  Neptune  in  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  And  that  it  was 
thence  transported  to  heaven,  and  placed  among  the  constellations.  The  number  of  tU 
Argonauts  is  not  precisely  defined.  Apollodorus  and  Diodorus  state  that  they  were 
fifty-four  ; hut  the  former  enumerates  only  forty-five.  The  following  list  comprehends  ad 
those  mentioned  by  different  authors  : — Jasi-n,  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  son  of  .Es>on; 
Acastus,  son  of  Telias  ; Actor,  son  of  Hippasus  ; Admetus,  son  of  Pheres  ; /Esculapius, 
son  of  Apollo  ; jEthalidcs,  son  of  Mercury  and  Eupolemc  ; Amphiaraus,  son  of  Oicleus ; 
Ampliidamas,  son  of  Aleus;  Amphion,  son  of  Hyperasius;  Ancams,  a son  of  Lycurgus; 
Anca*us,  a son  of  Neptune  ; Areus  ; Argus,  son  of  Danaus,  the  builder  of  the  ship  Argo ; 
Argus,  son  of  Phryxus  ; Armenius  or  Armenus  ; Ascataphus,  son  of  Mars  ; Astcrion,  sou 
of  Cometes ; Asterius,  son  of  Neleus;  Alalanta,  daughter  of  Schcrneus,  disguised  in  a 
man’s  dress ; Augeas,  son  of  Sol ; Autolycus,  son  of  Mercury  ; Azorus  ; Buphagus,  s 
nan  o given  by  the  Argonauts  to  Hercules  ; Butes;  Calais,  son  of  Boreas  ; Canthus,  sod 
of  Abas  ; Castor  and  Pollux ; Ceneus,  son  of  Elatus ; Cephcus,  son  of  Aleus ; king  of 
Tegca;  Cepheus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  son  of  Phucnix  ; Cius;  Clytus,  son  of  Eurytus,  king 
of  (Echalia  ; Coronus,  son  of  Ceneus;  Deucalion,  son  of  Minos;  Echion,  son  of  Mer- 
cury and  Antianira,  daughter  of  Menechus  ; Erginus,  son  of  Neptune;  Eribotes,  soo  of 
Teleon  ; Euphemus,  sou  of  Neptune  and  Europa ; Euryalus,  son  of  Mecistheus  ; Euryda* 
mas  and  Eurytion,  sous  of  Iras;  Eurytus,  son  of  Mercury  and  Antianira  ; Glaucus,  »a 
of  Sisyphus  ; Hercules,  son  of  Jupiter  ; Hylas,  son  of  Thiodamas,  king  of  Mysia  ; lalme- 
nus,  son  of  Mars  ; Idas,  son  of  Aph&reus  ; Idmon  (the  soothsayer),  sun  of  Abas  ; Union  > 
son  of  Apollo  and  Asteria;  Iolaus,  nephew  of  Hercules;  Iphiclus,  son  ofThesthu; 
Iphiclus,  king  of  Phylace ; Ipliis ; Iphitus,  son  of  Eurytus  ; Iphitus,  son  of  Nauboha; 
Ipliitus,  brother  of  Eurystheus  ; Laertes,  son  of  Arcesius  ; Laocoon,  brother  of  (Eneas; 
Ixdtus,  son  of  A lector  ; Leodocus,  son  of  Bias ; Lynceus,  son  of  Aphareus  ; Meleager, 
son  of  (Emms ; AJcncctiua,  son  of  Actor;  Alopsua  (the  soothsayer),  son  ofAmpbycas; 
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Yaupliua,  son  of  Neptune ; Neleus,  the  brother  of  Pelias  ; N'estor, son  i.f  Neleus;  O ileus, 
the  father  of  Ajax  the  Leu  ; Orpheus,  ion  of  (Eager  ; Palsemon  ; Pelcus,  >on  of  .Eacu*  ; 
Pcnelius,  son  of  HippaJmag ; Periclymenus,  son  of  Neleus ; Phalerus,  ton  of  Alcon  ; 
Phaous,  son  of  Bacchus  ; Philoctetes,  son  of  Pecan  ; Phlias,  son  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne ; 

1 ’hocus,  sun  of  Ceneus  ; Piritbous,  son  of  Ixion  , Pinas,  son  of  Thaumacus  ; Polyphemus, 

>on  of  Elatus  ; Prinsns,  son  of  Ceneus,  the  Lapitbs  prince  ; Staphylus,  son  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne  ; Talaus,  son  of  Bias  and  Pero,  and  father  of  Adiastus,  king  of  Argos ; 
l'rlamon,  son  of  Abacus ; Theseus,  son  of  .Egeus  ; and  Tiphys,  sou  of  Hagniua  or  Phor- 
bas,  the  pilot  of  the  ship. 

71. — Two  roefo.]  Scylla  and  Charybdis  ; the  former  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  the  latter  _ 
on  that  of  Sicily.  They  are  represented  by  the  poets  as  nearly  opposite  ; hence  the  pro- 
verbial saying  relative  to  a person  who,  wishing  to  avoid  one  danger,  falls  into  another. 
The  situation  of  Scylla  has  been  ascertained  ; but  the  modems  are  not  agreed  upon  that 
of  Charybdis.  Homer  is  supposed  to  have  combined  with  the  description  of  thrse  rocks 
what  hag  been  related  of  the  Simplegadea  or  Cyanic,  the  dangerous  islands  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Euxine  ; the  navigation  of  the  former,  although  now  no  longer  esteemed  so 
hazardous,  must  however  have  been  contemplated  with  great  dread  by  the  ancients.  (See 
Virgil's  description  of  them,  Ain.  iii.  535,  &c.) 

107.]  SCYLLA.  A sea-nymph,  whose  birth  is  variously  ascribed  to  Typhon,  and  to 
Phorcys  and  Craheis.  She  greatly  excited  the  admiration  of  Glaucus,  one  of  the  sea- 
deities  ; bat  being  deaf  to  his  addresses,  the  god  implored  Circe  to  endeavour  by  her  in- 
cantations to  influence  her  in  bis  favour.  Circe  no  sooner  beheld  Glaucus  than  she  her- 
self became  enamoured  of  him  ; and  instead  of  forwarding  his  views  with  reference  to 
Scylla,  she  infused  into  the  waters  of  the  fountain  in  which  her  rival  bathed  the  juice  of 
some  poisonous  hetbs,  which  had  the  immediate  effect  of  metamorphosing  her  into  a 
monster.  (See  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  xiv.  An.  iii.  535,  and  fable  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  in 
Lonl  Bacon's  Fables  of  the  Ancients.)  This  transformation  so  terrified  Scylla  that  she 
precipitated  herself  into  the  sea  which 

*' parts 

Calabria  from  the  hoarse  Trinacrian  shore.” — Par.  Lott,  b.  ii.  61,  62. 
and  was  there  changed  into  the  rocks  which  bear  her  name,  and  which  were  considered 
very  formidable  by  the  ancients. 

Scylla  is  confounded  by  some  mythologists  with  Scylla,  otherwise  called  Ctats  and 
N iseis  Vtnco,  the  daughter  of  Nisus,  king  of  Megan,  who  was  changed  into  a lark. 

Scylla  was  also  supposed  to  he  a Tyrrhenian  vessel  which  ravaged  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
and  on  whose  prow  was  the  figure  of  a woman  surrounded  with  dogs. 

129.]  CHARYBDIS.  A whirlpool  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  opposite  Scylla,  on  the 
coast  of  Italy,  which  proved  fatal  to  part  of  the  fleet  of  Ulysses.  Some  of  the  ancients 
supposed  that  Charybdis  had  been  an  avaricious  woman,  who  was  changed  into  « whirl- 
pool by  Jupiter  for  stealing  the  osen  of  Hercules.  The  situation  of  Scylla  is  ascertained  ; 
but  the  moderns  are  not  agreed  upon  that  of  Charybdis.  (See  Two  rocks,  line  71.) 
Modern  travellers  inform  us  that  here,  when  a tempest  rages,  the  noise  of  tire  billows, 
driven  into  the  broken  cavities,  is  truly  dreadful ; and  that  at  the  distance  of  two  miles, 
even  when  there  is  scarcely  any  wind,  a murmur  and  noise  are  heard,  like  the  confused 
barking  of  dogs.  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Ain.  iii.  537. 

156.]  CRATA1S.  The  mother  of  Scylla;  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  as 
Hecate,  and  by  others,  to  be  the  goddess  of  witches  and  magicians. 

160 Trwacrta'x  shore.]  The  Sicilian. 

161. — Where  graze  the  herds.]  In  ancient  times  whole  herds  of  cattle  were  conse- 
crated to  the  gods,  and  were  therefore  sacred  and  inviolable  : it  was  esteemed  a particular 
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profanation,  and  a crime  punishable  with  death  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  to  destroy  a labor- 
ing ox  ; to  eat  of  it ; or  to  offer  It  even  in  sacrifices  to  the  gods. 

168.]  LAMFETIE.  ) Daughters  of  Apollo  snd  the  goddess  Neaera.  Theywas 

168. ]  PHAETHUSA.  i guarding  the  Socks  of  the  god  when  Ulysses  arrived  on  tbc 

169. ]  NEA'.RA.  coast  of  that  island.  The  companions  of  Ulysses,  compelled 

by  hunger,  carried  away  some  of  the  sacred  animals  ; and,  for  the  sacrilege,  Jupiter  cot- 
drmned  them  all  to  perish  by  shipwreck. 

248.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  /En.  i.  277. 

262. — Higher  rock.]  Scylla. 

268. — Voice  diriae.]  The  admonitions  of  Circe. 

27S.  Hell  fiend."}  > „ ,u 

278. — Dire  monster.]  > 

314. — Sot's  bright  isle.]  Sicily. 

363. 

477. 


| See  imitation  of  these  passages,  X.D.  i.  300,  and  A\n.  i.  122. 
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10. — My  chanter.]  Dcmodocus. 

98.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  AZn.  v.  190. 

1 12. — But  when  the  morning  star  with  early  ray  Flamed  in  the  front  qf  heaven.]  It 
appears  from  this  passage  that  Ithaca  was  distant  only  twelve  hours’  sail  from  Phaeacia. 

1 16.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  .En.  i.  228.  This  haven  was  sacred  to  Phorcys, 
because  he  bail  a temple  near  it. 

134. — Sacred  the  south.]  It  is  probable  that  the  statues  of  the  gods  were  carried  in 
processions  through  the  southern  gate  of  the  temple  of  Phorcys,  and  that  it  was  especially 
consecrated  to  that  purpose,  while  the  northern  was  for  the  admission  of  “ mortals.” 
During  the  twelve  days  annually  observed  by  the  Ethiopians  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  the 
images  of  the  latter  were  carried  in  procession,  and  placed  round  the  tables  at  their  festi- 
vals (tee  the  Lectistemium),  the  gods  being,  for  this  reason,  said  to  feast  with  the  Ethio- 
pians. In  the  same  manner,  Themis  was  considered  to  form  or  dissolve  assemblies, 
because  her  images  were  thither  carried  when  they  were  convened,  and  removed  at  their 
dissolution.  , 

172—219.]  (See  Od.  viii.  617—624.) 

198. — Royal  tire.]  Nausithoua. 

202. — Stem  Neptune  rag’d.]  Neptune  and  Jupiter  were  styled  Bsructufos  when 
producing  loud  noise. 

205. — Seer.]  Proteus. 

276. — The  king.]  Ulysses. 

286. — Jn  island.]  Ithaca. 

312.]  ORSILOCHUS.  A son  of  Idumeneut.  Idomeneus  it  often  called  Lyctius, 
from  his  birthplace  Lyctus,  in  Crete. 

393.]  PHORCYS.  (See  Od.  xiii.  116.) 

406. — Or  ten  sisters.]  The  Nereids. 

420. — The  god.]  The  deity,  Minerva. 

432. — Matchless  queen.]  Penelope. 

465. — The  master  of  the  herds.]  Eumreus. 

469.  — Coracian  roefc.]  This  rock  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Corax,  the  son 
of  Arethusa,  who  hanged  herself  by  a neighbouring  fountain,  which  thence  took  her  name, 
in  consequence  of  his  having  been  precipitated  from  the  summit  of  the  rock  in  his  pursuit 
after  a bare. 

470. ]  ARETHUSA.  This  is  a name  common  to  several  fountains  and 
this  passage  it  appears  to  be  assigned  to  a fountain  near  the  rock  Corax  (see 
line) ; but  neither  the  situation  of  the  one  nor  the  other  is  defined.  There  is  a 
Corax  in  /Etolia,  opposite  the  shores  of  which  province  lies  Ithaca. 

The  celebrated  fountain  Arethusa,  near  Syracuse  (supposed  originally  to 
blended  with  the  waters  of  the  Alpheus  at  Olympia  in  Elis),  was  so  called  from  a 
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of  Elis,  daughter  of  Ocean  us,  or  of  Ncreus  and  Doris,  and  one  of  Diana's  attendants,  *ho 
was  changed  by  her  guardian  goddess  into  a fountain. 

" Divine  Alpheus,  who  by  secret  sluice 
Stole  under  seas  to  meet  his  Arethusc.” — Milton’s  Arcades,  line  10. 
On  this  circumstance  the  poets  have  built  the  fiction,  that  Alpheus  (god  of  the  river 
bearing  his  name)  was  enamoured  of  Arethusa,  who,  in  eluding  his  pursuit,  was  converted, 
by  the  favour  of  Diana,  into  a fountain,  which  first  burst  forth  in  the  island  of  Ortygia, 
near  Syracuse,  where  Alpheus,  having  pursued  her  course  from  Elis,  under  ground,  abo 
emerged  near  the  same  spot  (see  Ovid's  Met.  b.  v.) 
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5.]  ELM/EUS.  Son  of  Ctesius,  king  of  Scyros  ; herdsman  and  steward  of  Ulysses  ; 
oftices  which,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  were  not  considered  derogatory,  as  kings  and 
princes  even  laboured  in  arts  and  occupations,  and  were  above  nothing  that  tended  to 
promote  the  conveniences  of  life.  Eummus  recognised  Ulysses  after  an  absence  of  twenty 
years. 

93. — With  flour  unbr  own'd .]  When  the  ancients  fed  on  any  thing  that  had  not  been 
offered  in  sacrifice,  they  sprinkled  it  with  flour,  a substitution  for  the  hallowed  barley 
with  which  they  consecrated  their  victims. 

164. — Their  native  shore.]  Scyros. 

211. — Arcfsian  /i»e.]  The  family  of  Arcesins,  from  whom  Ulysses  was  descended. 
231. J CASTOR  HYLACIDES.  Son  of  Hylax;  the  person  whom  Ulysses,  in  his 
feigned  story  to  Eumaeus,  asserts  to  be  his  father. 

239. — Lots  decide .]  This  illustrates  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Greeks  relatively  to 
their  sons’  casting  lots  for  their  patrimony. 

315.]  ./EGYPT.  Egypt  is  situated  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Africa,  and  is 
hounded  on  the  west  by  Marmarica  and  the  deserts  of  Libya  ; on  the  north  by  the  Medi- 
terranean ; on  the  east  by  the  Sinus  Arabictis,  or  Red  sea  ; and  on  the  south  by  Ethiopia. 

Egypt  was  anciently  divided  into  three  parts  : Thebnis,  Superior,  or  Upper;  Ileptano- 
niis,  or  Middle  ; and  Inferior,  Delta,  or  Lower. 

Of  the  principal  towns  and  districts  of  1 hebais,  or  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Nile,  the  following  may  he  enumerated  ; viz.  Ptolemais  ilermii  (now  the  village 
of  Girge)  ; Abydus  (now  Madfune),  the  residence  of  Mcmnon,  and  west  of  it,  a fertile 
spot  (now  Elwah)  in  the  midst  uf  the  desert  called  Oasis  Magna  ; Tentyra  (now  Dendera), 
the  inhabitant',  Tentyritse,  being  always  at  enmity  with  those  who  worshipped  the  cro- 
codile ; and  the  towns  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  Coptos  (now  Kypt) ; Thebes 
(now  Said),  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt  (see  Thebes,  II.  ix.  600.) ; Ombos;  Syeue  (now 
Assonan),  near  which  were  the  smaller  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  the  greater  being  more  to  the 
south,  in  Ethiopia;  and  the  mountain  of  touchstone, called  Basanitos ; the  chief  towns 
immediately  on  the  Arabian  gulf  being  Berenice,  Myoshormos,  and  Arsinoe  (now  Suez). 

In  Middle  Egypt,  or  Hcptanomis,  so  called  from  the  seven  JVomi,  or  districts  it  con- 
tained, was  the  celebrated  Memphis,  near  which  were  the  pyramids  and  the  mummy  pits. 

Of  the  principal  towns,  districts,  6tc.  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  extends  along  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  the  Plinthinetes  Sinns,  or  Arabs  Gulf,  to  the  Sirbonis  Palus,  the  4»  I- 
lowing  are  the  most  remarkable  ; viz.  Alexandria,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
celebrated  for  the  library  which  was  first  instituted  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  ulti- 
mately consisted  of  700,000  volumes  ; the  island  of  Pharos,  renowned  for  its  light-house  ; 
Arsinoe  (now  Fcium),  or  the  city  of  crocodiles,  which  gave  name  to  a district  in  which 
was  the  lake  of  Mcrris  (now  Mariout),  dug  by  order  of  the  Egyptian  king  Maeris,  to 
receive  the  superabundant  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  near  which  was  the  famous  labyrinth, 
containing,  according  to  Herodotus,  twelve  subterraneous  palaces,  3000  houses  of  marble, 
communicating  with  each  other  by  innumerable  winding  passages;  Canopus  (now  Maadi), 
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whence  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile ; Nicopotia  (now  Aboukir),  built  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  victory  of  Augustus  over  Antony  ; Bolbitinnm  Ostium  (near  which  ia  the 
town  Raschid,  or  Roaetta) ; Sail  (now  Sa),  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Delta  ; Sebcnnytus 
(now  Semennd),  whence  the  Sebennytic  mouth  of  the  Nile  ; Tamiathia  (now  Damietta), 
near  the  'Pliatoilicum  Ostium ; Mendes  (now  Aahmur  Tarali),  whence  the  Mendesian 
mouth ; Tania,  the  Zoan  of  the  Scriptures  (now  San) ; Peluaium  (now  Tireh),  whence 
the  Peloaiotic  branch  of  the  river;  Mount  Caaius  and  Palua  Sirbonia  (now  Sebakel 
Bardoil) : north  of  the  Sirbonis  Palos  ia  Rhinocura  (now  El-Ariah) ; between  Pelusium 
and  the  weatera  branch  of  the  Sinua  Arabicua  ia  Heroopolis,  the  residence  of  the  ancient 
shepherd  kings  of  Egypt ; Heliopolis  or  On,  at  the  very  apex  of  the  Delta  ; and  a little 
below  it  the  Egyptian  Babylon,  which  occupied  the  site  of  old  Cairo  ; and  Hennopolia 
Magna  (now  Ashmuneim),  the  last  city  towards  Heptanomis  of  this  division. 

Ancient  names  qf  Egypt.]  The  Egyptians  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  principal 
branch  of  the  apostate  Cuthites,  who,  according  to  some,  deviated  from  the  migration  of 
mankind  as  regulated  by  divine  appointment  after  the  deluge,  and  diffused  themselves, 
with  their  rebellious  and  idolatrous  practices,  over  several  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
Cuthites,  who  were  also  styled  Beliadte,  as  coming  from  Babylon  into  Egypt,  Hellenes, 
Plicenices,  Ucousos,  Auritse,  Heliadffi,  and  the  Royal  Shepherds,  assigned  to  their  newly- 
colonised  country,  from  their  three  chief  ancestors,  the  names  of  Cham,  Mesor  (hence  the 
Grecian  terms  Chamia  and  Mesora),  and  Misraim. 

The  name  Egypt  is  said  to  be  either  derived  from  AEgyptus,  one  of  the  first  kings  of  the 
country  ; from  the  junction  of  the  two  words  Aia  and  Meoptos  (ora  signifying  a country) ; 
or,  from  the  blackness  of  its  soil,  of  the  mud  of  its  rivers,  and  of  its  inhabitants,  such 
dark  colour  being  called  by  the  Greeks  aeyptios,  from  <rgyps,  a vulture.  The  names 
Aeria  and  MeUimboltu,  also  assigned  to  it  by  the  Greeks,  are  of  the  same  import,  la 
Scripture  it  is  cilled  Misraim  ; the  land  of  Ham ; and  the  field  of  Zoan. 

The  chronology  of  Egypt,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Pharaoh  Psamneticus,  670  B.  C.,  is  a 
mere  chaos ; but  historians  have  nevertheless  chosen  to  divide  its  ancient  history  into 
three  periods ; the  first  beginning  with  its  supposed  founder,  Menes,  or  Misraim,  a 
descendant  of  Ham,  2188  B.  C.,  and  ending  at  its  conquest  by  Cambyses,  the  sun  of 
Cyrus,  526  B.  C. ; the  second,  at  526  B.  C„  extending  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  325 
B.  C. ; and  the  third,  beginning  at  that  time,  and  ending  with  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  the 
last  of  the  Ptolemies,  30  B.  C.  Amongthe  kings  after  Menes,  of  the  first  period,  to  w hom 
historians  have  given  an  existence,  the  five  following  seem  to  require  observation.  Busiris, 
Osymandes,  Ucbareus,  A'  gyptus,  and  Aliens.  To  the  first  is  ascribed  the  building  of 
Thebes,  the  original  residence  of  the  Egyptian  monarebs  : the  latest  observations  of  tra- 
vellers on  its  stupendous  ruins  corroborate  tie  most  splendid  accounts,  left  by  the  ancients, 
of  its  extent  and  grandeur.  To  Osymandes  are  attributed  by  Diodorus  several  tempi  us  and 
other  edifices,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  a library,  which  is  the  first  mentioned  in  history. 
The  mausoleum  of  this  king  is  among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  structures  of  Thebes. 
To  Uchareus  and  Menes  is  indiscriminately  imputed  the  foundation  of  the  magnificent  city 
of  Memphis.  The  period  at  which  the  kings  of  Egy  pt  transferred  their  residence  frnm 
Thebes  to  Afemphis,  is  unknown.  Among  the  temples  dedicated  to  the  gods  at  this 
place,  the  principal  was  that  of  Vulcan,  possessing,  it  is  said,  an  antiquity  as  hjgb  as 
Alenes.  To  -Agyptus,  according  to  some,  was  permitted  the  distinction  of  perpetuating 
ilia  name  by  applying  it  to  the  country ; and  to  Alania  is  assigned  the  excavation  of  the 
lake  which  bears  his  name.  After  the  death  of  Munis,  Egypt,  which  had  till  then  been 
governed  by  its  native  princes,  is  said  to  have  been  invaded  by  the  Arabian,  or  shepherd 
kings,  who  seized  on  great  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  Upper  Egypt  remaining  unconquered  till 
the  reign  of  the  grunt  Seaoatris,  under  whom,  as  is  by  some  conjectured,  all  Egypt  became 
one  kingdom ; 200  years  being  allotted  to  the  duration  of  the  government  of  the  shepherd 
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kiags.  They  were  expelled  by  Aroasis,  whose  successors  reigned  in  Lower  Egypt.  Ame- 
nophis  is  thought  to  be  the  Pharaoh  who  was  drowned  in  the  Red  sea,  on  the  departure 
of  the  Israelites.  According  to  some  historians,  Sesostris  was  his  successor ; but  chrono- 
logers  are  so  divided  with  respect  to  the  era  of  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  that  nothing 
more  can  be  determined  concerning  him  than  that  he  bad  an  existence  as  a very  powerful 
prince  and  gTeat  warrior  among  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  that  his  reign  was  considered  to 
be  tbe  roost  brilliant  epoch  of  her  national  annals.  Many  authors  imagine  that  there  is 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  Shishak  of  Scripture,  who  invaded  Judsea  under  Reho- 
boam,  could  be  no  other  than  the  Sesostris  of  profane  history.  From  the  reign  of  Sesos- 
tris (who,  if  identified  witli  the  Shishak  of  Scripture,  lived  about  1000  years  B.  C.),  to  the 
interregnum  which  preceded  the  elevation  of  Pharaoh  Psamneticus  to  the  throne,  070 
B.  C.,  Herodotus  exhibits  a regular  succession  of  kings. 

Psamneticus  was  one  of  the  twelve  noblemen  who  seized  on  the  kingdom  after  the 
reign  of  the  last  Ethiopian  king  Tharaca,  and  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  discord  that 
prevailed  among  his  eleven  companions,  secured  to  himself  the  Bole  government  of  the 
kingdom. 

"rte  second  period  of  the  Egyptian  history  commences,  525  B.C.,  with  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  Cambyses,  who  succeeded  Cyrus  ou  the  throne  of  Persia.  In  4G3  B.C.  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  the  Egyptians  under  Inarus,  aided  by  his  Athenian 
allies,  to  shake  off  the  Persian  yoke.  They  were,  however,  more  fortunate  in  a second 
revolt,  which  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Darias  Nolhas ; and  for  a short  time  Egypt 
was  governed  by  her  own  kings.  The  last  of  these  princes  wss  Nectaoebus,  who,  being 
defeated  by  the  forces  of  Artaxerxea  Longimanus,  was  compelled  to  retire  into  Ethiopia, 
leaving  his  dominions  to  become  again  dependent  on  Persia.  After  the  subversion  of  the 
Persian  empire  by  the  Greeks,  Alexander  overran  Egypt,  which  peaceably  submitted  to 
his  arms.  • 

Daring  tbe  third  period  of  its  history,  this  country  was  governed  by  the  successors  of 
Ptolemy,  to  whose  share  it  fell  at  tbe  division  of  tbe  Macedonian  monarchy.  His  de- 
scendants continued  to  possess  tbo  throne  till,  at  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  Egypt  became 
a Roman  province.  (See  Cleopatra.) 

It  has  been  conjectured,  from  the  striking  resemblance  that  appears  to  exist  between  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  the  Chinese  in  religion,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  in 
the  use  of  hieroglyphics,  in  the  knowledge  of  astronomy,  in  their  manners,  customs, 
festivals,  and  scientific  attainments,  as  Well  as  in  a variety  of  other  circumstances,  that 
they  were  originally  the  samo  people,  and  that  the  Egyptians  probably  migrated  at  a very 
remote  period  from  India,  whence,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Jones,  the 
Chinese  proceeded. 

Mythology  o/.]  The  mythology  of  the  Egyptians  (whose  priests  were  probably  the  first 
that  reduced  mythology  to  a kind  of  system)  is  a vast  and  complicated  subject,  Egypt 
being,  as  it  were,  the  cup  from  which  the  poison  of  idolatry  was  originally  diffused  by  the 
Phoenicians,  in  their  several  wanderings  and  colonizations,  over  the  principal  part  of  tbe 
globe.  The  mythology  and  the  religious  rites  of  Greece,  more  especially,  derived  from 
these  sources,  were  founded  on  ancient  histories,  wliich  had  been  transmitted  in  hiero- 
glyphical  representations.  These,  supposed  to  be  symbols,  emblems,  or  memorials,  either 
of  what  had  passed  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  or  of  astronomical,  moral,  or  general 
truths,  seem  to  have  been  in  the  ages,  when  writing  was  unknown,  similar  in  most 
countries  ; and  though  harmless  probably  at  first,  to  have  degenerated  into  idolatrous  rites 
and  worship.  Allegories  and  emblems,  many  of  which  had  originated  in  the  forms  of 
animals,  were  in  process  of  time  confounded,  and  became  the  titles  and  attributes  of  gods ; 
and  thus  the  objects  of  adoration  and  superstition  were  multiplied  to  a preposterous 
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extent ; vegetables  even  (particularly  leeks  and  onions)  forming  s part  of  F.gyptisc 
worship. 

■Sacred  animals,  birds,  fishes,  ire.]  The  Egyptians  named  all  their  cities  from  some  god. 
and  teem  to  have  made  use  of  animals,  birds,  fishes,  and  insects,  as  so  many  devices  or 
characteristics  by  which  they  denoted  the  deity  to  whom  the  place  was  sacred.  Of  these, 
which  were  generally  represented  in  sculpture,  cither  on  tlie  gates,  or  on  the  entablature 
of  their  temples,  and  the  cities  of  which  they  were  the  symbols,  the  following  are  the 
most  remarkable  ; viz. 

The  Asp,  one  of  the  emblems  of  divine  power. 

The  Bee,  the  emblem  of  Isis  as  Ceres,  whose  priests  were  styled  Mrlitsa1. 

The  Beetle,  one  of  the  emblems  of  Isis,  and  the  hieroglyphic  of  a warrior. 

The  Bull  (Apis),  described  with  a star  between  his  horns,  was  held  particularly  sacred 
at  Memphis,  Heliopolis,  and  Pbarbcthus  ; his  death  was  made  a subject  of  general  lamen- 
tation ; lie  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  tomb  of  Serapis;  and  his  successor  was 
determined  by  the  similarity  of  the  colours  and  marks  to  the  deceased  divinity  : the  sacred 
bull  or  ox  was  also  called  Mnevis. 

The  Butterfly,  the  Psyche  of  the  Greeks ; an  emblem  of  Osiris  and  of  the  soul,  * 

Tbe  Cat,  at  Bubastis,  the  emblem  of  Isis  as  Diana  Bubastia,  and  of  the  moon. 

Tbe  Cock,  the  emblem  of  the  sun. 

The  Cow,  at  Memphis,  the  emblem  of  Isis  as  Venus. 

The  Crocodile,  at  Onebos,  and  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  at  Arsinoe  or  Crocodilo- 
polis,  on  the  lake  Maeris,  one  of  the  principal  symbol*  of  the  divinity  ; also  the  emblem 
of  impudence. 

Tbe  Crote,  the  emblem  of  Apollo  as  the  father  of  Aesculapius.  (.See  Coronis.) 

The  Dog,  at  Cynopolis,  in  Middle  Egypt,  particularly  sacred  to  Osiris  and  Isis  (see 
Anubis)  : it  was  called  Cahen  and  Cohen,  a title  by  w hich  many  other  animals,  and  eves 
vegetables,  were  honoured  in  Egypt,  on  account  of  their  being  consecrated  to  some 
deity. 

The  Dove,  sacred  to  Isis,  as  V enus,  Iona,  and  Juno  Iona,  who  was  particularly  wor- 
shipped  under  that  emblem  at  Thebes ; Venus  was  also  held  sacred  at  Memphis ; and, 
a a Aphrodita,  at  Aphroditopolis.  * 

The  Eagle,  one  of  the  emblems  or  devices  of  the  country  Egypt. 

The  Eel,  the  symbol  of  life,  sacred  to  Osiris. 

The  Frog,  a sacred  emblem  when  placed  on  a lotos  leaf ; it  was  also  the  emblem  of 
Latona,  who,  when  flying  from  the  persecutions  of  Juno,  changed  the  inhabitants  of  a 
certain  marshy  district  into  frogs,  for  having  refused  to  give  her  some  water. 

The  Goat , at  Mendes,  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  at  Patiopolis,  the  emblem  of  the  god  Fan. 
(See  Pan.) 

The  Griffin , universally  sacred  to  Osiiis.  (See  Griffin.) 

The  Hawk,  at  Ieracopolis,  the  hieroglyphic  of  providence.  It  was  also  one  of  tbe 
symbols  of  las  as  Juno. 

The  Hen,  of  Numidia,  one  of  the  symbols  of  Isis. 

The  Hipjtopotamua,  at  Hermopolis  and  Papremis,  the  emblem  of  TypUon. 

The  Ibis  or  Stork,  universally  sacred  to  Isis. 

The  Ichneumon,  at  Heracleopolis,  tbe  emblem  of  Isis,  Lucina,  and  Latona. 

The  Kid,  at  Coptos,  the  emblem  of  Isis,  as  lamenting  the  death  of  Osiris. 

The  Lotus,  a fish  worshipped  at  Latopolis,  in  the  Thebaid. 

The  Lion,  s'  ifafc  emblem  of  Vulcan  and  of  Mithras. 

Tbe  On  ‘i  Lilith. 

The  Oi  led  at  a city  of  the  same  name  in  Middle  Egypt. 
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The  Ram,  at  Herraopolis,  and  Diospolis,  the  emblem  of  Thoth,  or  Hermes,  and  of 
Jupiter  Ammon. 

The  Scarabaus,  universally  worshipped  in  Egypt,  as  the  emblem  of  the  variations  of 
the  air. 

The  Serpent . The  worship  of  this  animal,  which  was  considered  to  be  an  emblem  of 
the  stin,  of  time,  and  of  eternity,  esteemed  the  same  as  Osiris,  and  therefore  the  most 
sacred  and  salutary  symbol,  took  its  rise  in  Egypt,  and  was  thence  propagated  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.  The  most  sacred  of  these  animals  in  Egypt  were  named 
Czuiphis,  Thermuthis,  and  Basilicas,  the  royal  serpent ; and  Thermuthis  was  placed  as  a 
tiara  on  the  statues  of  Isis ; the  terras  Ob,  Oub,  Opb,  Eplia,  Eva,  Canopus,  Cneph, 
Titan,  and  Python  (see  Typhon)  (all  signifying  serpent),  being  applied  to  the  general 
Ophite  divinity.  Serpent  worshippers  (see  llnodes,  Cadmus,  Sparta,  &c.)  were  styled 
Ophita-,  Heliadar,  Aurita*,  Ophionians,  Pitanata.*,  Draconaui,  <Stc. 

The  Swan,  the  emblem  of  the  Ammonian  priestesses. 

The  Tortoise , one  of  the  emblems  of  Mercury  and  of  Venus  ; also  that  of  Silence. 
(See  Harpoc  rates.) 

[IDLENESS.  The  daughter  of  Sleep  and  Night,  is  said  to  have  been  metamorphosed 
into  the  tortoise  for  having  listened  to  the  flattery  of  Vulcan  : as  an  allegorical  divinity,  she 
i*  represented  by  the  Egyptians  seated,  with  & dejected  aspect,  her  head  bent  down,  her 
arms  crossed,  to  denote  inaction,  and  a snail  upon  her  shoulder  : she  is  otherwise  depicted 
with  her  hair  dishevelled,  and  as  sleeping  on  the  ground,  with  her  head  leaning  on 
one  of  her  bands,  and  having  in  th©  other  an  inverted  hour-glass.] 

The  Vulture,  one  of  the  emblems  of  Egypt. 

The  Wolf,  at  Lycopolis,  in  the  Thebaid,  one  of  the  emblems  of  Osiris. 

These  animals,  &c.  are  supposed,  in  addition  to  the  reasons  before  assigned,  to  have 
become  objects  of  worship,  either  from  some  relation  which  they  bore  in  their  properties 
to  persons  who  had  been  deified  ; from  tbe  transformations  which  the  gods  assumed  (see 
Ty  pbon  ) at  the  period  of  their  flight  into  Egypt ; or  from  their  being  typical  resemblances 
of  some  parts  of  nature.  To  this  list  may  be  added  the  imaginary  bird,  the  phamix,  re- 
presented with  a plumage  of  crimson  and  gold,  of  the  shape  and  size  of  an  eagle,  and  as 
having  returned  periodically  every  14Glst  year;  a year  which  was  styled  by  the  Egyptians 
one  of  plenty  and  delights , on  account  of  the  return  of  the  feast  of  Isis,  at  tbe  rising  of  the 
dog-star  ; an  event  occurring  but  once  in  this  period,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  mode 
in  which  the  sacred  year  was  calculated  by  the  Egyptians,  who,  through  superstition, 
rather  than  error,  omitted  all  notice  of  tbe  intercalary  day  at  the  end  of  tire  fourth  year, 
and  thus  commenced  every  sacred  year  one  day  too  soon.  The  bird  was  said  to  die  upon  the 
altar  of  the  sun,  and  a little  worm  to  arise  out  of  its  ashes,  which  produced  a similar  bird 
at  the  revolution  of  the  above  period. 

Many  learned  men  have  been  at  gTeat  pains  to  class  the  particular  deities  of  different 
countries,  and  to  identify  one  god  with  another  ; some  considering  Osiris  to  be  Serapis, 
others  Dionysus,  Pluto,  Vulcan,  &c.,  while  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  the  best 
mythologists,  that  they  were  all  titles  of  the  same  divinity;  the  Egyptians,  notwithstanding 
their  gross  idolatry  and  polytheism,  being  said  to  have  in  reality  acknowledged  one 
supreme  deity,  the  maker  and  ruler  of  the  world,  the  only  immortal  and  unbegotten  god, 
worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Thebais  under  the  name  Cneph  or  Fmeph,  and  a se- 
condary deity  proceeding  from  him,  and  representing  the  world,  adored  under  that  of 
Ptha , the  latter  being  an  epithet  used  among  the  ('opts  to  this  day  to  signify  the  divine 
Being.  According  to  those  who  endeavour  to  refer  the  earliest  superstitions  of  the  Egyp- 
tians to  sources  of  history,  it  is  supposed  that  their  worship  of  eight  principal  gods  (named 
after  eight  of  their  kings  whom  they  deified)  arose  from  the  memorials  preserved  among 
them  of  the  deluge ; and  that  places  where  the  arkite  rites  especially  prevailed  were 
CL  91an.  2 U 
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called  Magnesia  (see  Magnesia),  from  Manes,  a word  said  to  imply,  in  the  singular,  Dev 
Luma,  the  Lunar  Deity,  and  in  the  plural,  the  heads  of  the  three  great  families  by  whom 
the  world  was  repeopled.  Some  mythologists  consider  Osiris  and  Isis  as  the  sun  and 
moon  (by  whose  influences  the  world  was  governed  and  preserved),  and  as  tlie  sources 
whence  were  derived  the  other  parts  of  nature;  these  being  denominated  Jupiter,  or 
spirit ; Vulcan,  or  fire ; Ceres,  or  the  earth  ; Oceanus  (by  which  the  Egyptian*  signified 
the  Nile),  or  moisture  ; and  Minerva  (called  also  Neilh),  or  air.  Besides  these  celestial 
and  eternal  gods,  they  enumerate  several  terrestrial  and  mortal  deities,  some  of  whom 
bore  the  same  names  as  the  former,  while  others  had  been  kings  of  Egypt,  and  bad  proper 
names  of  their  own.  Among  these  were  the  Sun  ; Chronos,  or  Saturn;  Rhea;  Jupiter; 
Juno;  Vulcan;  Vesta;  Hermes,  Mercury,  or  Tliotli ; Orus,  or  Apollo;  Venus;  Pan; 
Arueris  (supposed  by  Plutarch  to  be  the  model  of  the  Grecian  Apollo) ; Hercules  ; N’eph- 
thys,  or  Victory  ; Uarpocrates,  or  Silence  ; Serapis ; Anubis  ; Canopus  ; fitc. 

OSIRIS.  ) According,  however,  to  the  testimony  of  the  most  ingenious  mythologists, 
ISIS.  i it  would  appear  that  the  Egyptian  gods  were  either  all  identified  with,  or 
emanated  from,  Osiris  and  Isis;  that  the  former  (the  same  as  Horus  or  Orus)  was  looked 
upon  as  the  head  or  beginning,  and  Isis  as  the  treasury  of  nature  and  the  nurse  of  all 
things.  Under  this  hypothesis  Osiris  is  considered  to  have  sprung  from  Rhea  or  the 
Earth  ; to  have  been  a wondetful  conqueror,  who,  accompanied  by  Pan,  Anubis,  Triplo- 
lemus,  and  the  Muses,  set  out  from  Egypt  to  travel  over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe ; to 
have  built  temples  to  the  gods,  and  cities  (of  wliich  the  most  renowned  was  Tbeba  or 
Thebes,  Diospolis,  where  the  arkite  rites  were  first  established)  in  various  parts  ; to  have 
universally  introduced  laws,  religious  worship,  the  knowledge  of  astronomy,  of  husbandry, 
of  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  of  arts  in  general ; to  have  returned  to  Egypt  as  the  general 
benefactor  of  mankind,  after  many  years  of  laborious  travel,  in  great  triumph ; and  to  hare 
been  there,  at  his  death,  enshrined  as  a deity.  The  place  of  Iris  burial,  as  well  as  that  of 
bis  birth,  is  variously  fixed  at  Memphis,  at  Phils,  in  Upper  Egypt,  at  Taphorisis,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  at  Nysa,  in  Arabia  ; these  being  all  towns  in  which  his  tapha  or 
high  altars  most  abounded.  Hence,  from  the  application  of  the  qualities  of  all  the  gods, 
and  of  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  to  one  individual,  may  the  confusion  of  Osiris 
with  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Pluto,  Apollo,  Vulcan,  Hercules,  Bacchus,  fitc.,  and  the  different 
character  of  his  worship,  his  feasts,  his  representations,  and  his  appellations,  according  to 
the  countries  in  which  he  was  adorrd,  be  accounted  for.  The  exploits,  however,  of 
Osiris,  are  more  generally  referred  to  a people  called  Osirians,  the  same  as  the  Cuthites, 
Arabians,  Ethiopians,  Cadmians,  &c.  (See  Cadmus.) 

As  the  Son,  the  following  may  be  enumerated  among  the  names  of  Osiris: — 

Abaddon. 

Abelion,  Abellio,  or  Abellon. 

Abis. 

A boh— Aborras. 

Achon. 

Adad  (see  Adad,  under  the  names  of  Jove). 

Ades,  or  Hades  (see  Hades,  under  the  names  of  Pluto). 

Adonis  (see  Apollo  and  Adonis). 

Adorvs. 

AEnon. 

Ait — Aitb. 

A mon — Ammon  (see  Ammon,  ender  the  names  of  Jove). 

Aon. 

Afba. 

Arams. 
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Apis  (see  Apis,  under  the  names  of  Jove). 

Abes,  or  Abes  (see  Ares,  under  the  names  of  Mara). 

Asorvs. 

Asonvs. 

Atis — Atisii. 

Azieus  (see  Azieus,  under  the  names  of  Mars). 

Baal. 

Baal-Amon. 

Baal-Shamaim. 

Bal. 

Bel. 

Bel-Ado>. 

Bel-Ochus. 

Bel-On. 

Bel-Obus. 

Bolathes,  or  Bolathen  (see  Bolathen,  under  the  names  of  Saturn). 

Busiris. 

Cassillus,  or  Cassulus  (see  Camillus,  under  the  names  of  Mars,  Mercury). 
Cakopcb,  or  Canopius  (see  Canopius,  under  the  names  of  Hercules). 

Casmillus  (see  Casmillus,  under  the  names  of  Mercury). 

Caccon. 

Cham. 

Caost,  or  Chon  (tee  Cbon,  under  the  names  of  Hercules). 

Chorus. 

Cnkph. 

Con. 

CaANEUS, 

Cronus  (sec  Chronos,  under  the  names  of  Hercules,  Saturn). 

Cur — Curis  (see  Curis,  under  the  names  of  Juno). 

Cunus. 

Cynipuius. 

Cyrus. 

Di,  Dio,  Dis,  Dus  (see  Dis,  under  the  names  of  Pluto;  Dio,  under  those  of 
Ceres). 

El,  Eel,  Elkon,  Elion  (see  Phoenicia). 

Eon. 

Esoaus. 

Ham. 

Hanes. 

Hecatos  (see  Ilecatos,  under  the  names  of  Apollo). 

Helius  (see  Helios,  under  the  names  of  Apollo). 

Horus,  or  Orus  (see  Horns,  under  the  names  of  Apollo). 

Inopus. 

Isiris. 

Keren. 

Komubos-. 

Kur. 

Lucetius  (see  Lucetius,  under  the  names  of  Jove). 

Locos. 

Lycaon. 

Lycoreus,  or  Lycorvs  (see  Lycoraeut,  under  the  names  of  Jove). 


^ (See  Phoenicia.) 
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Macau. 

Malchom. 

Mithras  (see  Mithras,  under  the  names  of  Apollo,  Venus). 

Moloch  (see  Moloch,  under  the  names  of  Saturn). 

Nf.ith  (see  Neith,  under  the  names  of  Minerva). 

On,  Onupius. 

Ope. 

Oph,  Opiiel,  Ophitis  (as  the  serpent,  or  Ophite  deity). 

Opis  (see  Opis,  under  the  names  of  Diana). 

Ops  (see  Ops,  under  the  names  of  Cybele). 

Oropaus,  or  Oropus  (see  Oropreus,  under  the  n%mes  of  Apollo). 

Oub,  Ovpis  (as  the  serpent,  or  Ophite  deity). 

Ousous. 

Pamyles. 

Phaeton  (see  Phaeton). 

Phan ac  (see  Plianac,  under  the  names  of  Bacchus). 

Pm  has  (see  Plithas,  Under  the  names  of  Vulcan). 

Pi-Aoes. 

Pth  a (see  Phoenicia). 

Pi* r (sec  Latium).  \ 

Pythiits,  or  Python  (see  Pythius,  under  the  names  of  Apollo). 

Rimmon  (see  Phoenicia). 

Sanctub,  Sancus,  or  Sanous  (see  these  names,  under  Jove  and  Hercules). 

Sandis. 

Sarchon. 

Sardon. 

Saron. 

Semon. 

SeR  APION. 

Sekapis  (see  Jove). 

Sol. 

Sous. 

Taautes,  Taut. 

Teut,  Tevtamus,  Teutas,  or  Teutates. 

Tiieutii. 

T HOT If. 

Tii  a mm  uz  (sec  Adonis  and  Phoenicia). 

Theos. 

Uc-Sehor. 

Upis  (see  Opis,  under  the  names  of  Diana). 

Ur. 

UsiRIS. 

Za  AN. 

!(See  these  names,  under  Jove.) 

Zoan. 

Zon. 

Ibis  is  equally  confounded  with  all  the  goddesses  enumerated  by  the  Greeks  and  Phff- 
nicians,  her  worship  and  attributes  depending  also  upon  the  countries  in  which  she 
adored.  She  was  the  Venus  of  Cyprus,  the  lo  of  Greece,  the  Minerva  of  Athens,  tk 
Cybele  of  Phrygia,  the  Ceres  of  Eleusis,  the  Proserpine  of  Sicily,  the  Diana  ami  Europs 


(See  these  names,  under  Mercury.) 
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of  Crete,  tke  Astarte  of  Phoenicia,  the  Deltona  of  Rome,  and  was  identified  with  Rhea  or 
Rhoia,  Ops,  A ah  tarot!),  &c. : she  had  also  the  names  of  Linigkra,  as  the  first  introducer 
of  the  use  of  flax  ; and  Myrionvma,  as  the  goddess  with  a thousand  names  and  attri- 
butes. 

Among  the  representations  not  detailed  tinder  the  heads  of  the  different  gods  and  god- 
desses, by  which  Osiris  and  Isis  (more  especially  in  Egypt,  where  every  symbol  and 
attribute  of  these  divinities  bore  some  allusion,  either  remote  or  immediate,  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  Nile)  were  distinguished,  the  following  are  the  most  known  : viz. 

Representations  of  Osiris.]  Osiris  was  represented  with  a sceptre  surmounted  by 
an  eye  ; with  a sceptre,  round  which  was  twined  a serpent ; with  the  head  of  a hawk  or  a 
wolf,  and  a cross  or  the  letterT  (sea  Typhon),  either  suspended  from  his  neck,  or  fixed  to 
bis  hand  by  means  of  a ring ; or  with  a whip  and  sceptre  united  (these  symbols  of  his 
power  sometimes  alone  denoting  the  god. 

With  a sort  of  mitre,  from  which  issued  horns,  holding  in  bis  left  hand  a crosier,  and  in 
his  right  a triple  whip. 

With  a star  or  a circle  on  his  forehead  ; leaves  of  plants,  especially  those  of  the  banana 
tree  (a  symbol  of  fecundity),  being  sometimes  placed  above  them. 

As  one  of  the  infernal  gods,  with  the  oar  of  a waterman,  a bushel  on  his  head,  and  a 
three-headed  dog  at  his  feet. 

As  announcing  the  spring,  with  a crook,  a sceptre,  and  a Phrygian  cap  on  his  head, 
accompanied  by  a ram. 

As  Plato,  with  a radiant  crown  on  his  head,  and  round  his  body  a serpent,  between  the 
coils  of  which  are  seen  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

As  Jupiter  Ammon,  with  the  head  of  a ram. 

As  Serapis,  with  a bushel,  signifying  plenty,  on  his  head,  his  right  hand  leaning  on  the 
head  of  a serpent,  whose  body  is  wound  round  a figure  wliich  has  the  beads  of  a dog,  a 
lion,  and  a wolf,  and  his  left  holding  a measure,  to  take  as  it  were  the  height  of  the  waters 
of  the  Nile. 

As  the  proclaimer  of  the  approach  if  summer,  with  the  body  of  a hawk  (the  symbol  of 
die  Etesian  winds),  the  head  of  a man  surmounted  with  a helmet  or  a globe,  and  a shield. 

As  the  Sun  (which  was  described  either  over  the  head  of  the  symbolical  figures,  or  at 
the  top  of  sacred  pictures),  eels  and  the  scarabscos  (the  symbols  of  life  and  of  the  varia- 
tions of  die  air),  and  certain  symbolical  leaves  and  plants,  were  seen  around  him. 

As  Anubis,  with  the  head  of  a dog,  &c.  (See  Anubis.) 

As  Orus,  presiding  over  husbandry,  and  the  measurement  of  the  increase  and  decrease 
of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  be  is  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  holding  a pole,  a pair  of 
compasses,  a weather  vane  (terminated  with  the  head  of  a lapwing),  a hoop,  a flat  square 
rule,  and  a clarion. 

As  Harpocrates,  with  a lotos  flower  on  his  bead,  ficc.  (See  Ilarpocrates.) 

As  Canopus  he  was  depicted  like  an  earthen  water-pot,  painted  over,  surmounted  with 
the  bead  of  an  old  image,  his  hands,  in  one  of  which  he  bears  the  feather  of  a hawk,  being 
seen  coming  out  of  the  vessel  : this  name  was  derived  from  a word  signifying  a measure, 
and  referred  to  the  eartlien  vessels  of  different  dimensions  by  which  the  Egyptians 
measured  the  height  of  the  Nile.  The  C'anopi  have  sometimes  the  head  of  a hawk,  of  a 
female,  or  are  surmounted  by  a dog-star. 

As  the  marine  god,  standing  on  winged  horses  (the-  symbols  of  a ship),  holding  a trident, 
and  having  a star  above  his  head. 

Representations  of  Isis.]  Among  the  representations  of  Isis  are  the  following  : — 

As  the  proclaimer  of  the  Neomenia  (the  feasts  observed  at  the  return  of  every  new 
moon),  her  head  was  covered  either  with  fillets,  skins,  feathers,  or  small  shells  methodically 
arranged. 
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A*  emblematical  of  God's  beneficence,  encompassud  with  several  rows  of  heads  of  animals, 
i.  e.  those  of  balls,  lions,  rams,  harts,  or  dogs.  * 

As  designating  Ike  day,  dressed  in  white  ; and  the  night,  in  blsck. 

As  Aurora,  haring  on  her  head  the  figure  of  the  throne  of  Osins. 

As  the  harvest,  with  a sickle  in  her  hand. 

As  the  spring,  her  head  decorated  with  the  horns  of  a ram,  a cow,  or  a kid. 

As  denoting  industry,  with  a heifer's  head,  and  a little  Horus  on  her  knees. 

As  the  summer,  with  the  horns  of  a wild  goat,  holding  a cray-fish,  or  a crab. 

As  denoting  the  feast  that  terns  celebrated  at  the  return  of  the  Etesian  winds,  with  the 
head  or  beak  of  a hawk. 

As  emblematical  of  other  winds,  with  the  wings  of  a Numidisn  hen. 

As  emblematical  qf  the  deliverance  of  the  Egyptians  from  the  winged  serpents  which 
infested  their  cotin  try  from  Arabia,  with  the  head  of  an  ibis  or  stork. 

As  the  great  Syrian  or  Ephesian  goddess,  with  a turret  placed  over  a veil  on  her  head ; 
her  body,  of  which  nothing  appears  but  the  feet,  wrapped  up  in  a vestment  (beautifully 
embroidered  with  flowers,  animals,  and  birds)  like  a mummy. 

As  symbolical  of  nature,  or  of  certain  seasons,  with  a crescent,  a star,  or  a cat  (the 
symbol  of  the  moon),  placed  on  her  head,  on  her  breast,  or  at  the  top  of  a sistram.  (The 
si  strum,  or  cistrum,  was  an  ancient  musical  instrument  used  by  the  priests  of  Isis  and 
Osiris,  and  by  the  Egyptians  in  battle,  described  either  as  having  been  of  an  oval  form 
like  a racket,  crossed  transversely  with  four  pieces  of  wood,  which,  by  the  agitation  of 
the  instrument,  yielded  a sound  melodious  to  their  ears  ; or,  as  a brasen  or  iron  timbrel 
resembling  a kettle-drum.] 

As  Ceres  (sec  Isis,  under  the  names  of  Ceres),  standing  on  a globe,  with  a crescent 
placed  over  a veil  on  her  head,  and  a torch  in  her  right  hand. 

As  Ashtaroth,  the  queen  of  herds,  with  a sickle  and  the  horns  of  a cow. 

As  Astarte,  or  Atargatis,  the  queen  of  fishes,  with  a fish’s  tail. 

As  Apherrudoth,  queen  of  corn  and  harrests,  holding  in  her  left  hand  a long  goat's 
horn,  out  of  which  spring  ears  of  corn,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  and  in  her  right  a sickle,  or 
other  implement  of  husbandry,  this  being  supposed  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  horn  of 
plenty  (the  cornucopia).  This  name  was  corrupted  to  Aphrodita  by  the  Greeks,  who 
applied  it,  thus  changed,  to  Venus,  and  founded  on  it  the  fable  of  her  being  bora  of  the 
sea-foam.  (See  Aphrodita,  under  the  names  of  Venus.) 

As  Hecate,  with  three  faces  (see  Diana  and  Hecate),  an  owl  was  placed  near  her 
figure  when  the  feast  was  celebrated  at  night,  and  a cock  when  the  sacrifice  was  to  he 
made  in  the  morning. 

As  Cybele,  or  the  Phrygian  goddess,  she  is  crowned  with  towers  (an  ancient  symbol  of 
gratitude),  holding  in  her  left  hand  a key  (emblematical  of  the  feast  celebrated  at  the 
opening  of  harvest),  and  in  her  right  a sceptre,  the  lions  by  which  her  car  is  drawn 
denoting  the  sign  in  which  the  sun  is,  and  the  drums  or  flutes  (her  peculiar  charac- 
teristics) by  which  she  is  accompanied,  the  appropriation  of  the  feast  to  the  Phrygian 
Isis. 

As  the  Pallas  of  Sais,  or  Lilith,  standing  on  a globe,  a helmet  on  her  head,  the  psla- 
damentum,  a spear  in  her  left  hand,  and  an  owl  at  her  feet. 

As  Linigera,  sitting  on  a pedestal,  holding  a weaver’s  beam. 

As  Circe,  with  a circle  on  her  head  between  two  leaves  of  the  lotos  and  of  the  pta 
called  persea,  a measure  of  the  Nile  in  her  hand,  the  dog-star  at  the  foot  of  her  throne, 
and  at  her  aide  either  a roan  with  a dog’s  head,  a lion,  a serpent,  a tortoise,  a child.  » 
child’s  head  on  the  body  of  a serpent,  or  whatever  sign  of  the  sodiac  was  indicative  »f 
the  month  of  the  year  of  which  she  had  proclaimed  the  feast.  (See  Circe.) 
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With  the  head  of  a stork,  a spear  in  her  left  hand  surmounted  by  a bead,  a T,  or  cross 
in  her  right,  and  a frog  at  the  base  of  the  pedestal  on  which  she  is  seated. 

With  a bushel  on  her  head,  decorated  with  the  lotos  and  other  flowers  and  leaves. 

With  the  head  of  a lion  surmounted  by  a crab  and  a serpent,  a measure  of  the  Nile  in 
her  right,  and  the  T,  or  cross  suspended  to  a ring,  which  she  holds  in  her  left  hand  ; &c. 

liings.]  My thologists  ascribe  a fabulous  origin  to  the  custom  of  wearing  rings.  Pro- 
metheus having  dissuaded  Jupiter  from  marrying  Themis,  because  it  had  been  predicted 
that  the  god  should  eventually  be  dethroned  by  her  son,  Jupiter,  in  gratitude  for  the 
information,  permitted  Hercules  to  deliver  him  from  the  punishment  he  endured  in  Tar- 
tarus ; and,  to  preserve  inviolate  the  solemn  oath  he  had  previously  taken  that  Prome- 
theus should  never  be  unbound,  he  ordered  him  always  to  carry  on  his  finger  a link  of  the 
chain  by  which  be  had  been  fastened  to  Caucasus,  with  a small  fragment  of  the  rock 
affixed  to  it. 

Part  of  the  numerous  ceremonies  observed  in  most  of  the  ancient  mysteries  of  Isis, 
consisted  in  carrying  about  a kind  of  ship  or  boat : this  vessel  was  in  Egypt  called  baris 
(one  of  the  names  of  Mount  Ararat  in  Armenia),  and  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
emblems  of  the  ark.  The  sacred  ship  of  Isis  was  also  particularly  reverenced  at  Rome, 
and  was  an  object  of  worship  among  the  Suevi. 

The  symbols  most  prevalent  in  Egypt  are  mentioned  in  the  enumeration  of  the  sacred 
animals.  See, 

Plants .]  Among  the  plants  which  were  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians  are  the  follow- 
ing ; via. 

The  Papyrus,  classed  by  the  ancient  botanists  among  the  gramineous  plants,  is  pro- 
duced in  great  quantities  in  the  marshy  places  of  Egypt  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
and  is  the  reed  from  which  the  Egyptians  made  their  paper.  There  is  a plant  of  the 
same  name  in  Sicily  and  Calabria ; but,  according  to  Strabo,  the  papyrus  from  which 
paper  was  fabricated  is  to  be  found  nowhere  but  in  Egypt  and  India. 

The  Lotos , or  Nympbaa,  which  grows  in  the  Nile  : the  leaves  of  this  plant  often  form 
a sort  of  coronet  on  the  heads  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  and  its  flower,  which  is  white,  opens  at 
sunrise  and  shuts  in  the  evening  ; it  throws  out  a small  pod  of  the  form  of  a poppy  head, 
containing  a seed  of  which  the  Egyptians  make  bread.  (See  Lotos.) 

The  Colocasia,  Pyx , or  Egyptian  bean,  is  a variation  of  the  lotos,  and  bears  a flower 
of  a rose  or  carnation  colour,  with  which  the  Egyptians  crowned  people  at  feasts ; from 
its  heart  springs  a pod  like  an  inverted  bell,  containing  grains  in  the  form  of  small  beans, 
which  with  the  root  of  the  plant  are  good  for  food. 

The  Pertea,  generally  confounded  with  the  peach-tree,  persica  (see  Harpocrates).  It 
is  a fine  tice,  an  ever-green,  whose  leaves,  having  an  aromatic  smell,  resemble  those  of 
the  laurel,  and  its  fruit,  the  pear. 

The  Banana,  or  Musa  (the  symbol  of  fecundity) : from  the  middle  of  the  broad  and 
long  leaves  of  this  tree  rises  a branch  divided  into  several  knobs,  out  of  each  of  which 
issue  ten  or  twelve  of  the  fruit,  as  long  as  a middle-sized  cucumber,  containing  a rich, 
smooth,  nourishing,  cool,  and  sweet-tasted  pulp.  Of  these  there  is  sometimes  a cluster 
on  a single  branch  of  150  or  *J00. 

There  were  several  oracles  in  Egypt  j those  of  Hercules,  Apollo,  Minerva,  Diana,  Mars, 
and  Jupiter:  but  the  oracle  the  most  reverenced  in  very  remote  times,  was  that  of  Latona, 
in  the  city  of  Butus ; and  in  later  times,  that  of  Serapi*  at  Alexandria.  (See  Oracles.) 

The  sacred  animals  also  had  their  several  oracles. 

Egypt  is  represented  on  medals  having  a crocodile  at  her  feet,  and  the  pyramids 
behind  her.  On  a medal  of  Adrian  she  appears  resting  one  of  her  arms  on  a basket  con- 
fining ears  of  corn,  as  emblematical  of  the  fertility  produced  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile  ; the  Ibis,  placed  on  a pedestal,  stands  before  her. 
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Usttal  classifications  nf  Pagan  dads.]  Among  the  classifications  of  the  Pagan  gods, 
alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  article  as  having  been  adopted  by  raytbologists,  the 
more  received  are  the  following  ; viz. 

1.  Natural  Gods;  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  &c.  2.  Animated;  persons 

who,  having  distinguished  themselves  either  by  heroic  or  virtuous  actions,  were  deified. 
3.  Superior,  or  Du  wajobum  gentium  (see  Rome).  4.  Inferior,  or  Drvi  mi*o* 
nt'M  gentium  (see  Rome).  5.  Public;  those  whose  worship  was  established  and 
authorised  by  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables.  6.  Private  ; the  lares,  penates,  he. 
7.  Known  ; those  whose  names,  functions,  &c.  ^rere  acknowledged,  such  as  Jupiter. 
Apollo,  &c. ; and,  8.  Unknown  (set*  Religious  rites).  The  more  modem  classification 
being  into  those  of  Heaven  ; Ccclus,  Jupiter,  &c. : of  Earth  ; Cybcle,  Vesta,  the  lire®, 
Pan,  &c. : of  the  Spa  ; Occanus,  Neptune,  &c. : and  of  the  Infernal  Regions  ; Plate, 
Proserpine,  Minos,  the  Fates,  &c. 

319. — Phoenician.]  Tlic  allusion  does  not  refer  to  one  particular  individual ; a Phce- 
nician  is  mentioned,  rather  than  the  native  of  any  other  country,  as  the  fiction  of  Ilyases 
would  appear  more  probable  to  Eumaeus,  from  the  known  commercial  and  adventurou? 
spirit  of  the  Phoenicians. 

325.]  LIBYA.  Africa. 

350.]  THESPROTIA.  A country  of  Epirus,  through  which  flowed  the  Acheron  and 
the  Cocytus.  It  was  particularly  celebrated  in  fable  as  containing  the  oracle  of  Dodona, 
and  the  oaks  sacred  to  Jupiter. 

367.]  PHIDON,  or  PHEDON.  King  of  Thesprotia;  the  monarch  alluded  to  in  the 
35 1st  line. 

373.]  ACASTUS.  Captain  of  the  vessel  which,  at  the  command  of  Phidon,  was  to 
convey  Ulysses  to  Dnlichium. 

407. — Now  snatch'd  by  harpies.']  Therefore  deprived  of  the  rites  of  sepulture. 

4G9. — First  shears  the  forehead  of  the  bristly  boar. ] **  I have  already  observed  that 

ever}*  meal  among  the  ancients  was  a kind  of  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  to  the  god5,  and 
the  table,  as  it  were,  an  altar. 

" This  sacrifice  being  different  from  any  other  in  Homer,  I will  fully  describe  the  par- 
ticulars of  it  from  Eustathius.  It  is  a rural  sacrifice  ; we  have  before  seen  sacrifices  in 
camps,  in  courts,  and  in  cities,  in  the  Iliad,  but  this  is  the  only  one  of  this  nature  in  all 
Homer. 

M They  cut  off  the  hair  of  the  victim  in  commemoration  of  the  original  way  of  clothing, 
which  was  made  of  hair  and  the  skins  of  beasts. 

44  Eumiens  strews  flour  on  it,  in  remembrance  that,  before  incense  was  in  use,  this  was 
the  ancient  manner  of  offering  to  the  gods,  or  as  Dacier  observes,  of  consecrating  the 
victim,  instead  of  the  barley  mixed  with  salt,  which  liad  the  name  of  immolation.  t 

•'  Eutnaus  cut  a piece  from  every  part  of  the  victim  ; by  this  lie  made  it  a holocaust, 
or  an  entire  sacrifice. 

M Eumieus  divides  the  rest  at  supper,  which  was  always  the  office  of  the  most  honour- 
able person  ; and  thus  we  see  Achilles  and  other  heroes  employed  throughout  the  Iliad. 
He  portions  it  into  seven  parts  ; one  he  allots  to  Mercury  and  the  nymphs,  and  the  test 
he  reserves  for  himself,  Ulysses,  and  his  four  servants.  He  gives  the  chine  to  Ulyssfs. 
which  was  ever  reputed  an  honour  and  distinction  ; thus  Ajax,  after  a victory  over 
Hector,  is  rewarded  in  the  same  manner.”  P. 

504. — And  led  from  Taphos.]  **  The  Taphians  lived  in  a small  island  adjacent  to 
Ithaca;  Mentes  was  king  of  it,  as  appears  from  the  first  of  the  Odyssey  : they  were 
generally  pirates,  and  are  supposed  to  have  had  their  name  from  their  way  of  living, 
which  in  the  Phoenician  tongue  (as  Bochart  observes)  signifies  rapine  ; hatnph , and  by 
contraction  taphy  bearing  that  signification.  The  Phoenicians  may  be  supposed  to  have 
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p»en  names  (o  countries  and  persons,  more  than  any  other  nation,  because,  as  is  re- 
ported, they  were  the  inrentors  of  letters  (Lacan,  lib.  i'd.),  and  the  greatest  navigators  in 
the  world.  Dionysius  says  they  were  the  first  who  used  navigation,  the  first  who  traf- 
ficked by  the  ocean.  If  »e  put  these  two  qualities  together,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a great 
r, amber  of  places  were  called  by  Phtenician  names;  for  they  being  the  first  navigators, 
must  necessarily  discover  a multitude  of  islands,  countries,  and  cities,  to  which  they 
would  be  obliged  to  give  names  when  they  described  them.”  P. 

505. — Absent  l ord.]  Ulysses. 


Cl.  Man. 


2 X 
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C. — ft trior's  jo*.]  Piaiatratua. 
ei.-TAo  Spartan  king.]  ] Mene]aus. 


(See  Eteoneus,  Od.  iv.  31.) 


108. — Gen’rous  warrior .]  S 

111. — Boethcedis  Etc oncus.  ] 

114. — Son,]  Megapenthes. 

131. — Sidons  hospitable  monarch.]  The  word  hospitable  is  applied  to  PygmaJioo. 

133. — A god.]  Vulcan. 

ICO.— Illustrious  friend.]  Pisistratus. 

212. — Youthful  strangers.]  Telemadius  and  Pisistratus. 

250. — A wretch.]  } , 

J > Iheoclymcnus. 

252. — A seer.]  S J 

252.]  MELAMPUS.  Son  of  Amythaon  and  Idomene,  a celebrated  soothsayer  uA 
physician  of  Argos.  He  originally  resided  in  the  court  of  his  uncle  Neleus,  bo*  ^ 
tyranny  of  that  monarch  compelled  him  to  seek  another  asylum.  The  daughters  offt  • 
tus,  king  of  Argos,  were  then  labouring  under  some  malady.  Melampus,  by  rtstontf 
them  to  health,  so  conciliated  the  monarch,  that  he  bestowed  on  Melampus  a portion 
his  kingdom,  and  with  it  his  eldest  daughter  Lysippe.  About  this  time  Neleos  \ai 
offered  his  daughter  Pero  (see  Od.  xi.  351 , &c.)  to  any  chieftain  who  could  procure  ! 
him  the  oxen  of  lphiclus,  king  of  Phylace.  Melampus  undertook  to  steal  them,  to  sent 
his  brother  Bias,  who  was  enamoured  of  the  princess,  but  was  'detected  in  tbe  attempt- 
He  however  so  ingratiated  himself  with  lphiclus  by  the  exercise  of  his  medical  skill, ! X 
he  not  only  effected  his  liberation  from  the  confinement  to  which  the  theft  bad  Mibiccu 
him,  but  obtained  the  gift  of  the  oxen  for  his  brother. 

Melampus  received  divine  honours  after  death. 

PITHO.]  (See  Prcetides.)  The  Greek  appellation  of  the  goddess  Persuasion;  the  Saida 
of  the  Romans.  She  is  said  to  be  the  daughter  and  one  of  the  constant  attendant  ofV  enus. 
Theseus  having  succeeded  in  persuading  the  people  of  Attica  to  assemble  themselTe?  lot* 
one  city,  then  first  introduced  the  worship  of  this  divinity  ; and  Hyperronestra  dedica 


l temple  to  her,  when  she  had  eluded  the  vengeance  of  her  father  Danaus,  who  souj 


punish  her  for  having  saved  the  life  of  her  husband  contrary  to  bis  orders. 


Pithob»d 


also  a temple  at  Mcgara,  which  contained  her  statue,  the  work  of  Praxiteles  ; and  anc^ 
built  by  Egialus,  when  a pestilence,  sent  by  Apollo  and  Diana,  was  averted  ty  ^ 
prayers  of  seven  young  boys  and  girls.  She  is  represented  by  Phidias,  at  tbe  baK  of  u 
celebrated  statue  of  Jupiter,  as  in  the  act  of  crowning  Venus.  In  an  ancient  haw- 
now  preserved  at  Naples,  the  figure  of  Pitho  is  seen,  together  with  Venus,  Helen, 
Paris,  seated,  and  a winged  genius  resembling  the  god  of  love  stands  near  the  group- 

254.— A /oreign  reo/m.]  Argos. 

25?.]  PHYLACUS.  The  father  of  lphiclus.  He  was  son  of  Deioneui,  king  of 
cia,  and  gave  his  name  to  Phylace,  in  Thessaly,  the  place  of  his  residence. 

263.]  BIAS.  King  of  Argos;  son  of  Araythaon  and  Idomene  ; brother  of  ^ * 
pas ; and  husband  of  Pero.  (See  Melampus.) 
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2*6.]  ANTI  PH  AXES.  )„  . 

2*6.7  MANTIUS. 

267. ]  OICLEUS.  A son  of  Antiphatea  and  Zeuxippr.  He  was  husband  of  Hyper- 
nestra,  daughter  of  Thestitis ; and  father  of  Iphianira,  Polybcra,  and  Amphiaraus,  and 
as  killed  by  Laomedon  while  defending  the  ships  in  which  the  forces  of  Hercules  had 
■en  convey  ed  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  at  the  time  the  latter  besieged  Troy  while 
ider  the  government  of  that  monarch. 

268. ]  AMPHIARAUS.  A celebrated  soothsayer  ; son  of  Oicleus  and  Hypennnestra, 
cording  to  Homer  ; bat,  according  to  others,  of  Apollo.  He  was  great-grandson  of  the 
.nous  soothsayer  Melampus  ; husband  of  Eripbyle  (see  Eriphyle);  father  of  Alcmteon, 
mpbilocbus,  Coras,  Catillus,  and  Tiburtns  ; and  of  three  daughters,  named  Eurydice, 
temonasan,  and  Alcmena.  From  his  knowledge  of  divination,  he  was  aware  that  it 
ould  prove  fatal  to  him  to  engage  in  the  Theban  war.  He  accordingly  concealed  himself , 
ut  the  place  of  his  retreat  was  discovered  to  Polynices  (a  necklace  and  veil  being  tlie 
lice  of  the  treachery)  by  his  wife  Eriphyle,  and  lie  was  compelled  by  Adrastus  to 
ccompany  the  army  to  Thebes.  His  doom  was  accomplished  ; Iris  death  being  described 
y some,  to  have  been  caused  by  the  earth’s  opening  and  enclosing  him  and  his  chariot  ; 
nd  by  others,  to  Jnpiter’a  having  precipitated  them  by  a thunderbolt  into  the  bowels  of 
Je  earth.  (See  11.  ii,  595.) 

“ Raise  up  thy  head,  raise  up,  and  see  the  man  , 

Before  whose  eyes  earth  gaped  in  Thebes,  when  all 
Cried  ont,  Amphiaraus,  whither  lushest  ? 

Why  leaves!  thou  the  war  ?”  Corey's  Dante, 

fe  received  divine  honours  after  death,  and  was  particularly  worshipped  at  Oropna,  a 
rity  on  the  confines  of  Attica  and  Brcotia,  where  he  had  a temple  and  an  oracle.  The 
ins  wets  of  the  oracle  were  delivered  in  dreams  ; and  it  was  more  especially  for  the  skill 
•>{  Amphiaraus  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams  that  he  was  deified.  This  oracle  was  held 
In  very  great  esteem  ; Herodotus  reckons  it  among  the  five  principal  oracles  of  Greece, 
viz.  the  Delphian,  Dodonean,  Amphiaraan,  Trophunian,  and  Didymrean,  consulted  by 
Cronus  before  Ids  expedition  against  Cyrus.  Near  the  temple  was  the  fountain  out  of 
which,  according  to  tradition,  Amphiaraus  ascended  to  heaven  when  lie  was  received  into 
the  number  of  the  gods ; and  it  was  held  so  sacred,  that  it  was  a capital  crime  to  touch 
its  waters  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  cast  into  them  a piece  of  coined  gold  or  silver, 
by  the  advice  of  the  oracle,  on  recovery  from  any  disease.  , 

Amphiaraus  is  placed  by  some  among  the  Argonauts,  and  was  called  Oiclides,  from 
his  father  (Helm.  (See  Horace,  b.  iii.  Ode  16.) 

Callirhoe]  This  nymph,  the  daughter  of  the  Aclielous,  disdained  to  return  the 
affection  of  Alctna-on  unless  he  brought  her  the  famous  necklace  of  his  mother  Eriphyle. 
A I (mason  accordingly  obtained  it  from  his  wife  Arsinoe,  or  Alphesihcca  (to  whom  it  had 
been  given),  under  pretence  of  dedicating  it  to  Apollo  at  Delphi.  His  father-in-law 
Pliegeus,  however,  being  informed  of  the  real  purpose  for  which  he  had  procured  it, 
caused  him  to  be  murdered  by  bis  two  sons.  Callirhoe,  inconsolable  for  the  death  of 
A I cm*  on , implored  Jupiter  (by  whom  she  was  beloved)  to  advance  her  two  children, 
Acarnas  and  Amphoterus,  immediately  from  infancy  to  manhood.  Her  wish  was  granted, 
and  her  sons,  instigated  by  her,  revenged  their  father  by  cite  death  of  his  murderers.  She 
was  called  Acheloix,  from  Achelaut. 

271.  — Female.]  Eriphyle.  (See  Amphiaraus.) 

272. ]  MANTIUS  CL1TUS.  The  son  of  Melsmpus.  Being  lost  in  the  morning 
sports,  he  is  said  to  have  been  carried  to  heaven  by  Aurora,  who  presided  over  the  dawn. 

274.]  POLYPHIDES.  A celebrated  §oorhsayer,  son  of  Mantins.  He  was  consulted 
as  Hypercsia,  in  Argolis. 
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277.  — The  god.]  Apollo. 

278. ]  THEOCLYMElJUS.  A soothsayer  of  Argolis,  grandson  of  Melampos.  H« 
committed  a murder,  which  obliged  him  to  leave  bis  country  ; and  Telemachus,  bapfwe- 
ing  to  pass  through  Argos  at  the  moment  the  event  took  place,  was  prevailed  on  to  con- 
vey him  to  Ithaca.  There  he  foretold  to  Penelope  and  Tclemachua  all  that  would  befai 
the  suitors  at  the  return  of  Ulysses. 

284 — Dread  power.]  Minerva. 

296. — Stranger.]  Thcoclymenus. 

310  ] CRUN'US.  A town  between  Pyloa  and  Cbalcia,  on  the  western  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

316.]  CHALCIS.  A town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pylos,  in  Elis. 

319.]  PIIzEA.  A river  of  Elis. 

319. — Sacred.]  In  reference  to  Olympian  Jove. 

322.— The  king.]  Ulysses. 

360.  — Man  of  woes.]  Ulysses. 

361.  — This  stranger.]  Eumasus. 

370. — His  mother.]  Anticlea. 

388.]  CT1MENE.  The  youngest  daughter  of  Laertes  and  Anticlea. 

400. — The  queen.]  Penelope. 

408. — The  tuff' ring  chief.]  Ulysses. 

439.]  SYRIA,  or  SY’ROS  (now  Siro,  Syra,  and  Zyaa).  One  of  the  Cyclades,  betrreea 
Delos  and  Paros.  It  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  and  for  the  longevity  of  its  >.b- 
habitants. 

455.]  CTES1US.  King  of  Syria,  or  Syros ; son  of  (Etnenus;  and  father  of  the  herds- 
man Eurnreus. 

467.]  ARYBAS.  A nativo  of  Sidon,  whose  daughter  was  carried  away  by  pirate*. 

481.— The  monarch.]  Ctesius. 

488. — The  infant  offspring.]  Eumscus. 

511. — Sue  culrny  days,  Jfc.]  “ It  is  evident  from  this  passage  that  it  is  above  six  days' 
sail  from  Ithaca  to  Syros,  though  carried  with  favourable  winds.  Dacier."  P. 

522. — The  Ittsy.]  Ulysses. 

566 — The  hawk,  ifc.]  “ The  augury  is  thus  to  be  interpreted  : Ulysses  is  the  hawk, 
the  suitors  the  pigeon  ; the  hawk  denotes  the  valour  of  Ulysses,  being  a bird  of  prey ; the 
pigeon  represents  the  cowardice  of  the  suitors,  that  bird  being  remarkable  fur  her  timorous 
nature.  Tire  hawk  flies  on  the  right,  to  denote  success  to  Ulysses. 

“ Homer  calls  this  bird  the  messenger  of  Apollo  : the  expression  implies  that  the 
hawk  was  sacred  to  Apollo  , as  the  peacock  was  to  Juno,  the  owl  to  Pallas,  and  the  eagle 
to  Jupiter.”  P. 

581.]  PEIR.UUS.  Son  of  Clytius ; a faithful  attendant  of  Telemachus. 
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2- — Monarch  of  the  strains.]  Eumams. 

14. — Dropp'd  the  full  ] 11  In  the  original  it  is,  Eumieus  dropped  the  bowl  as  he 

tempered  it  with  water.  It  was  customary  not  to  drink  wine  unroised  with  water  among 
the  ancients.  At  Athens  there  was  an  altar  erected  to  Bacchus  Orthios,  because  by  thus 
tempering  the  wine,  men  returned  upright  or  sober  from  entertainments  ; and  a law  was 
enacted  by  Amphitryon,  and  afterwards  revived  by  Solon,  that  no  unmised  wine  should 
be  drank  at  any  entertainment."  P. 

51. — Tie  board.]  The  table  was  accounted  sacred  to  the  gods;  and  it  was  on  this 
account  that  the  ancients  always  reserved  part  of  their  provisions,  “ the  frugal  remnants 
of  the  former  day,”  not  solely  out  of  hospitality  to  men,  but  piety  to  the  gods. 

70. — Willing  to  aid.]  “ It  has  been  observed  that  Homer  intended  to  give  us  the  pic- 
ture of  a complete  hero  in  his  two  poems,  drawn  from  the  characters  of  Achillea  and 
Ulysses:  Achilles  has  consummate  valour,  but  wants  the  wisdom  of  Ulysses:  Ulysses  has 
courage,  but  courage  inclining  to  caution  and  stratagem,  as  much  as  that  of  Achillea  to 
rashness."  P. 

208. — Hear  then  their  numbers.]  “ According  to  this  catalogue,  the  suitors  with  their 
attendants  (the  two  sewers,  and  Medon,  and  Phemius)  are  a hundred  and  eighteen  ; but 
the  two  last  are  not  to  be  taken  for  the  enemies  of  Ulysses,  and  therefore  are  not  involved 
in  their  punishment  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Odyssey.  Eustathius."  P. 

302. — She  reliose  pow’r  inspires  the  thinking  mind.]  Minerva. 

348.]  CLYTIUS.  Father  of  Peineus.  (See  Od.  xv.  581.) 

307.]  AMPH1NOMUS.  King  of  Dulichium,  oue  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope  ; he  was 
killed  by  Teleroachus  (Od.  xxii.  1 10.) 

443. — Thy  father.]  Eupeithes. 

401. — !Uy  friend's  son.]  Telemachus. 

490 From  the  Hermann  height.]  “ It  would  be  superfluous  to  translate  all  the  various 

interpretations  of  this  passage  ; it  will  be  sufficiently  intelligible  to  the  reader,  if  he  looks 
upon  it  only  to  imply  that  there  was  a hill  in  Ithaca  called  the  Hernuean  hill,  either 
because  there  was  a temple,  statue,  or  altar  of  Mercury  upon  it,  and  so  called  from 
that  deity."  P. 
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11. — This  hapless  stranger.]  Ulysses. 

45. — The  royal  fair.]  Penelope. 

85. — A stranger.]  Theoclymenus. 

80.]  ANTIPHUS.  One  of  the  counsellor*  of  Ulysses. 

84. — The  stranger-guest.]  Tlicoclyraenu*. 

158. — Auden t friend.]  Ulysses. 

160. — Sea-born  seer.]  Proteus. 

163. — An  isle.]  Ogygia. 

174. — Those  kings.]  Nestor  and  Menelaus. 

215. — Ere  evening  spreads  her  chilly  shade.]  “ Eustathius  gatiiere  from  these  words, 
that  the  time  of  the  action  of  the  Odyssey  was  in  the  end  of  autumn,  or  beginning  of  »in- 
ter,  when  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  cold.”  1*. 

236.]  NER1TUS.  -j 

2S6.]  ITHACUS.  > Three  brothers,  ancient  princes  of  Ithaca. 

230.]  POLYCTOR.  J 

247.}  MELANTHIUS.  A goatherd,  the  son  of  Dolius,  who  presumed  to  assist  the 
suitors  of  Penelope  against  Ulysses  on  his  return  to  Ithaca,  and  was  killed  by  Eurmeas 
(Od.  xsii.  509.) 

251. — This  pair.]  Ulysses  and  Eumaeus. 

282. — Daughters  of  Jope.]  The  Naiads. 

290. — This  slave.]  Me!anthiu6. 

145.]  ARGUS.  A dog  of  Ulysses’,  which  died  of  joy  at  tlie  return  of  his  master  to 
Ithaca,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years. 

430. — The  minstrel.]  Phemius. 

511. — Egypt's  silver  flood.]  The  Nile. 

525.]  DMETOR.  Sovereign  of  Cyprus ; son  of  Issus,  to  whom  Ulysses,  in  this  hi* 
feigned  story,  had  been  sold  as  a slave  by  a Cyprian  merchant. 

588. — The  nurse.]  Enryclea. 

624. — Telemachus  then  sneez'd  a loud.]  " Eustathius  fully  explains  the  nature  of  this 
omen ; for  sneezing  was  reckoned  ominous  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  While 
Penelope  utters  these  words,  Telemachus  sneezes;  Penelope  accepts  the  omen,  andex- 
pects  the  words  to  be  verified.  The  original  of  the  veneration  paid  to  sneezing  is  this: 
the  head  is  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  body,  the  scat  of  thought  and  ri  ason  : now  the 
sneeze  coming  from  the  hoad,  the  ancients  looked  upon  it  as  a sign  or  omen,  and  belieted 
it  to  be  sent  by  Jupiter  ; therefore  they  regarded  it  with  a kind  of  adoration.”  P. 
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1.  — The  pensire  hero.]  Ulysses. 

2.  — A mendicant.]  Irus. 

8. ]  ARNjEUS.  ) A beggar  of  Ithaca,  remarkable  for  his  gigantic  form  and  his  gluttony  ; 

9. ]  IRUS.  j bis  original  name  was  Arnaeus,  but  ho  received  that  of  Irus  as  being 
the  messenger  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope.  He  attempted  to  obstruct  the  entrance  of 
Ulysses,  under  the  mean  disguise  assumed  by  the  latter  at  bis  return  home,  and  in  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  court  challenged  him  to  fight.  Ulysses  as  immediately  brought  him  to 
the  ground  with  a blow. 

84. — To  dash  those  teeth  away.  Like  some  tile  boar’s.]  " These  words  refer  to  a custom 
that  prevailed  in  former  ages ; it  was  allowed  to  strike  ont  the  teeth  of  any  beast  which 
the  owner  found  in  his  grounds.”  P. 

37. — Gird  well  thy  loins.]  “ We  may  gather  from  hence  the  manner  of  the  single 
combat ; the  champions  fought  naked,  and  only  made  use  of  a cincture  round  tire  loins. 
Homer  directly  affirms  it,  when  Ulysses  prepares  for  the  fight.”  P. 

96.]  ECHETUS.  A king  of  Epirus,  mentioned  by  Homer  as  having  lived  in  the  time 
of  Ulysses,  and  as  having  been  odious  for  his  tyranny.  Some,  however,  have  supposed 
that  this  king  was  contemporary  with  Homer,  and  that  the  poet  handed  biin  down  as  an 
object  of  execration  to  mankind,  in  revenge  for  some  injury  he  personally  experienced. 

" The  tradition  concerning  Echetus  stands  thus  : he  was  a king  of  Epirus,  tire  son  of 
Enchenor  and  Phlogea  : he  had  a daughter  called  Metope, or  as  others  affirm,  Amphissa  ; 
she  being  corrupted  by  rEchmodicus,  Echetus  put  out  her  eyes,  and  condemned  her  to 
grind  pieces  of  iron  made  in  the  resemblance  of  com  ; and  told  her  she  should  recover  her 
sight  when  she  had  ground  the  iron  into  flour.  He  invited  iEchmodicus  to  an  entertain- 
ment, and  cut  off  the  extremities  from  all  parts  of  his  body,  and  cast  them  to  the  dogs  ; at 
length,  being  seized  with  madness,  be  fed  upon  his  own  flesh,  and  died.”  P. 

" How  Echetus,  the  scourge  of  humankind. 

Pursued  his  daughter  with  infuriate  mind. 

He  doom’d  the  maid  to  pine  in  cheerless  night. 

And  pierc’d  with  pointed  brass  the  balls  of  sight. 

Deep  in  a cell,  to  servile  labour  doom'd, 

She  pines,  in  darkness  and  despair  consum'd.” — Apollonius  Ithodus. 

195.]  EURYNOME.  One  of  the  female  attendants  of  Penelope. 

202. — The  sages!  of  the  royal  Irain.]  Eurynome. 

215. ]  AUTONOE.  ) Female  attendants  of  Penelope. 

216. ]  HIPPODAME.  * 

277. — Her  whose  arms  display  the  shield  qf  Jo  re.]  Minerva. 

31S.— Bui  when  my  son  grows  man,  $e.]  •*  The  original  says,  resign  the  palace  to  Tc- 
lemachus : this  is  spoken  according  to  the  customs  of  antiquity  ; the  wife,  upon  her  second 
marriage,  being  obliged  to  resign  the  house  to  the  heir  of  the  family.  P* 

317.]  PISANDER.  Sou  of  Polyctor ; one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope ; killed  by 
Philalius  (Od.  xxii.  295.) 
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355. — Three  meet  heaped  with  copious  fires.]  “ The  word  in  tlie  Greek  signifies  a ease 
which  whs  placed  upon  a tripod,  upon  which  the  ancients  burnt  dry  and  oftentimes  odori- 
ferous wood,  to  give  at  once  both  perfume  and  light.  Eustathius  explains  it  to  be  a vessel 
raised  on  feet  in  the  nature  of  a hearth.  Hesychius  calls  it  a hearth  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  house  or  hall,  on  which  they  burnt  dry  wood  with  intermingled  torches  to  enlighten 
it."  P. 

367.]  MELANTMO.  One  of  the  female  attendants  of  Penelope,  daughter  of  Dolhts, 
the  faithful  servant  of  Ulysses. 

403. — The  king  that  levell’d  haughty  Troy.]  Ulysses. 

468.]  MULIUS.  Cup-bearer  at  the  court  of  Ithaca. 

470. — Each  peer  successive  his  libation  pours  To  the  blest  gods.]  “ We  have  already 
observed  that  libations  were  made  to  the  gods  before  and  after  meals ; here  we  see  the 
suitors  offer  their  libation  before  they  retire  to  repose."  P. 
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69.]  ICMALIUS.  A famous  artificer. 

196.]  CRETE.  Homer  here  speaks  of  Crete  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Ulysses ; in  II  ii. 
790,  as  haring  but  ninety  cities. 

200. ]  CY  DON  I A NS.  The  people  of  Cydon,  in  Crete,  celebrated  for  their  skill  in 
archery. 

201. ]  PELASGI.  (See  Pelasgi,  II.  ii.  1018.) 

202. )  DORIANS.  A Doric  colony,  settled  in  Crete. 

203. ]  ACHALANS.  A colony  of  the  Acbaians  or  Achmi,  so  called  from  Achams,  ton 
of  Xutbus  of  Thessaly. 

205.]  MINOS.  (See  Minos,  U.  xiii.  565,  and  Od.  xi.  698.) 

214.]  ETHON.  Ulysses  assumed  the  name  of  this  Cretan  prince,  who  was  a son  of 
Deucalion,  in  the  fictitious  account  which  he  gave  to  Penelope  of  his  adventures  in  his 
first  interview  with  her  after  his  return  to  Ithaca. 

218.  — To  bright  Larina's  fa i»e.]  " Strabo  informs  us  that  upon  the  Amnisus  there  is  a 
cate  sacred  to  llilhyia,  or  Lucina,  who  presides  over  childbirth."  P.  (See  Ilithyi*,  II. 
xi.  348.) 

219. ]  AMNISUS.  A small  river  of  Crete,  and  the  nsme  of  a port  of  Gnoasua. 

228. — Beeves  for  hit  train  the  Cnotsian  peert  assign,  A public  treaf.]  “ It  was  not  to 
be  expected,  and  indeed  it  was  almost  impossible  that  one  person  should  entertain 
Ulysses  and  his  whole  fleet,  which  consisted  of  twelve  vessels.  This  passage  therefore 
gives  us  a remarkable  custom  of  antiquity,  which  was,  that  when  any  person  with  too 
great  a number  of  attendants  arrived  in  other  countries,  the  prince  received  the  chief  per* 
sonage  and  his  particular  friends,  and  the  rest  were  entertained  at  the  public  eipcnse. 
Dacier.”  P. 

282.]  EURYBATES.  A herald  of  Ulysses. 

327 — Hit  Ithaca  refus'd  from  favouring  Fate,  Till  copious  wealth  might  guard  his  regal 
state.]  “ Ulysses  amassed  great  riches  by  being  driven  from  country  to  country : every 
prince  where  he  arrived  made  him  great  presents,  according  to  the  laudable  customs  of 
hospitality  in  former  ages.”  P. 

329.]  PHEDON.  King  of  Thesprotia.  (See  Od.  xiv.  367.) 

349.]  See  imitation  of  tliis  passage.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii.  370. 

351. — The  pale  empress  of  yon  starry  truia.]  The  moon. 

363. — Now  wash  the  stranger,  tfc.]  “ This  was  one  of  the  first  rites  of  hospitality  ob- 
served towards  strangers  amongst  the  ancients.  There  was  also  a bath  for  the  stranger, 
but  this  seems  to  have  been  a greater  honour  (as  Dacier  observes)  than  that  of  w asliing 
the  feet ; this  may  be  gathered  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  performed ; the  daughters 
of  the  family,  even  young  princesses,  assisted  at  the  bath  ; but  the  washing  the  feet  was 
an  office  committed  to  servants : thus  the  daughter  of  Nestor,  in  the  third  Odyssey , 
CL  Man.  2 Y 
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bathed  Tele  machos;  but  Ulysses  being  disguised  like  a beggar,  Euryclea  washes  h» 
feet.”  P. 

402.]  PARNASSUS,  or  PARNASUS.  A mountain  of  Phocis,  nesr  Delphi,  more 
anciently  called  Lanuutos,  from  the  word  lamax  (ark).  It  received  the  name  of  Par- 
nassus, from  Parnassus,  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Cleodora,  and  was  sacred  to  the  Muse;, 
to  Apollo,  and  to  Bacchus.  The  mountain  was  termed  Biceps,  from  its  two  principal 
summits,  Hyaiupea  and  Tithorea. 

Ciistulim  /bus.]  Between  these  summits  was  the  Castaiian  fountain,  Castaliut  /«*», 
or  Castotide  (so  called  from  the  nymph  Castulia,  whom  Apollo  bad  metamorphosed  into 
its  waters),  which  was  also  sacred  to  the  Muses,  and  was  said  to  hare  the  power  of  in- 
spiring those  who  drank  of  it  with  the  tme  enthusiasm  of  poetry. 

MOLPADIA, 

or  f This  was  a divinity  of  Castalia,  in  Caria,  daughter  of  Staphylus  and 

HEMITHEA  $ Chrysothemis,  whose  original  name  was  Molpadia. 

Parthenia .]  It  is  fabled  that  Parthenia  and  Molpadia,  the  sisters  of  Rhoia,  wink 
guarding,  on  one  occasion,  the  beverage  of  their  father,  fell  asleep ; that  the  vase  con- 
taining the  wine  wss,  during  that  interval,  overthrown  by  some  swine  ; and  that  in  appre- 
hension of  the  wrath  of  Staphylos,  they  were  in  the  act  of  precipitating  themselves  into 
tho  sea,  when  Apollo,  in  consideration  of  their  being  the  sisters  of  Rlioia  (see  Klwia, 
below),  interrupted  their  fall,  and  transported  them  to  the  Carian  towns.  Bubasus  and 
Castalia.  Hemithea  was  held  in  sncli  veneration,  that  sick  persons  from  all  parts  of  Asia 
Minor  crowded  to  her  temple  with  magnificent  offerings,  under  an  idea  that,  sleeping  ia 
it,  they  would  awake  cured  of  their  diseases  ; and  so  great  was  the  awe  which  its  sanctity 
inspired  that,  although  the  depository  of  immense  treasures,  it  wss  unprotected  by  walls 
or  any  other  defence.  Hemithea  was  remarkable  for  being  the  only  person  to  whom  tire 
title  of  demi-guddess,  as  her  name  implies,  was  assigned. 

fihoia.J  The  daughter  of  Staphylus  and  Chrysothemis,  so  incurred  the  wrath  of  brr 
father  for  having  listened  to  the  addresses  of  Apollo,  that  he  shut  her  up  in  a chest  and 
threw  her  into  the  sea  : the  chest  was  cast  upon  the  island  of  Delos,  and  from  it  proceeded 
Rboia  with  a male  infant,  to  whom  she  gave  the  name  of  Anius,  and  who  subsequently 
became  priest  Of  the  nltar  of  the  Delian  god.  (See  Anius.) 

Vcumlinn  and  Pyrrho.]  It  is  fabled  that  in  the  reign  of  Deucalion,  lung  of  Thessaly, 
the  source  of  the  PeneuB  wss  impeded  by  an  earthquake,  at  the  spot  where  that  river, 
increased  by  the  junction  of  four  others,  discharges  itself  into  the  Thermaic  guipfa,  usd 
that  during  the  same  year  so  great  an  abuudaaco  of  rain  fell,  that  the  whole  of  Thessaly 
being  inundated,  Deucalion  and  his  family  were  driven  to  seek  refuge  (which  they  did  in 
a Umax,  or  ark,  containing  also  two  animals  of  every  kind)  on  Mount  Parnassus,  whence, 
the  waters  being  dissipated,  they  tedescended  into  the  plains.  The  wife  of  Deucalion 
was  Pyrrha  (see  Hor.  b.  i.  Ode  2.),  daughter  of  Epimetheus,  the  brother  of  Prometheus 
(see  Prometheus,  and  fable  of,  in  Lord  Bacon's  Fablei  of  the  Anciente).  Protegenia,  tbc 
daughter  of  Deucalion,  was  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Jupiter,  and  mother  of  Memphis,  the 
husband  of  Lydia. 

466.]  AUTOLYCUS.  Maternal  grandfather  of  Ulysses,  lie  was  a son  of  Mercury 
and  Cluone,  daughter  of  Deucalion,  and  was  one  of  the  Argonauts.  His  ingenuity  in 
thieving  has  acquired  for  him  the  honourable  title  of  God  of  Thieves.  A ready  disciple 
of  bis  father,  he  was  able  to  assume  a variety  of  shapes  and  disguises  ; but  his  principal 
talent  consisted  in  stealing  the  docks  of  his  neighbours,  and,  by  either  dexterously 
effacing  the  marks  of  the  stolon  cattle,  or  substituting  others,  eluding  tlie  poasdiibre 
of  detection.  He  practised  this  fraud  npon  Sisyphus,  the  son  of  /Lotus ; but  Sisyptan 
baffled  the  craft  of  Autolycus  by  placing  a mark  under  the  feet  of  his  own  oxen,  which 
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escaped  even  the  shrewd  observation  of  the  thief.  This  superiority  in  artifice  so  endeared 
Sisyphus  to  Autolycus,  that  an  intimacy  was  formed  between  them,  and  Sisyphus  be- 
came enamoured  of  his  daughter  Anticlea,  the  subsequent  wife  of  Laertes,  and  mother  of 
Ulysses. 

468. — Hermes  his  patron-god  these  gifts  bestow'd.]  Homer  attributes  these  gifts  to 
Mercury,  as  the  patron  artifice  and  theft. 

470. — This  hero.]  Autolycus. 

487. ]  AMPHITHEA.  The  wife  of  Autolycus,  and  grandmother  of  Ulysses. 

488.  — Her  ancient  lord.]  Autolycus. 

502. — The  young  Autolyci.]  The  sons  of  Autolycus. 

535. — Then  chanting  mystic  lays , fyc.]  An  illustration  of  the  ancient  superstition  of 
curing  wound*  by  incantations  or  charms. 

550.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage.  Par.  Lost,  b.  xii.  372. 

605. — Sad  Philomel,  ^rc.]  “ Homer  relates  this  story  very  differently  from  later  authors  : 
he  mentions  nothing  of  Progne,  Tereus,  or  Pandion,  unless  that  name  be  the  same  with 
Pandarus  ; Itylus  likewise  is  by  them  called  ltys.  The  story  is  thus,  according  to  these 
writers  *.  Philomela  was  the  wife  of  Tereus,  king  of  Thrace  ; she  had  a sister  named  Progne, 
whom  Tereus  ravished,  and  cut  her  tongue  out,  that  she  might  not  discover  the  crime  to 
Philomela  ; but  Progne  betrayed  it  by  weaving  the  story  in  a piece  of  embroidery  ; upon 
this  Pliilomela  slew  her  own  son  ltys  or  Itylus,  and  served  up  his  flesh  to  the  table  of  her 
husband  Tereus ; which  being  made  known  to  him,  he  pursues  Philomela  and  Progne, 
who  are  feigned  to  be  changed  into  birds  for  their  swift  flight  into  Athens,  by  which  they 
escaped  the  revenge  of  Tereus.  Philomela  is  fabled  to  be  turned  into  a nightingale,  and 
Progne  into  a swallow  ; it  beiug  observed  by  Pausanias,  that  no  swallow  ever  builds  in 
Thrace,  or  nightingale  is  ever  seen  there,  as  hating  the  country  of  Tereus.  But  Ilomer 
follows  a different  history  ; Pandarus,  son  of  Merops,  had  three  daughters,  Merope,  Cleo- 
thera,  and  Aedon  : Pandarus  married  his  eldest  daughter  Aedon  to  Zethus,  brother  of 
Ampliion,  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  Odyssey  : she  had  an  only  son  named  Itylus ; and 
beiug  envious  at  the  numerous  family  of  her  brother-in-law  Arnphion,  she  resolves  to  mur- 
der Am&leus,  the  eldest  of  her  nephews.  Her  own  son  Itylus  was  brought  up  with  the 
children  of  Arnphion,  and  lay  in  the  same  bed  with  this  Amaleus.  Aedon  directs  her 
son  Itylus  to  absent  himself  one  night  from  the  bed  ; but  he  forgets  her  orders  : at  the  time 
determined,  she  conveys  herself  into  the  apartment,  and  murders  her  own  son  Itylus,  by 
mistake,  instead  of  ber  nephew  Amaleus  : upon  this,  almost  in  distraction,  she  begs  the 
gods  to  remove  heT  from  the  race  of  humankind  : they  grant  her  prayer,  and  change  her 
into  a nightingale.”  P, 

Pausanias  calls  the  daughters  of  Pandarus  C&rniro  and  Clytia.  Other  writers  appear 
to  confound  tlris  Pandarus  with  Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  who,  say  they,  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  Tereus,  king  of  Thrace,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Progne  or  Procne  in  mar- 
riage ; the  remaining  part  of  the  fable  equally  applying  to  Pandion.  The  murder  of 
Itylus  by  his  mother  Philomela,  and  the  serving  up  his  flesh  at  the  table  of  her  husband 
Tereus,  &c.  is  by  some  referred  to  Aedon,  the  daughter  of  Pandarus,  an  Ephesian  ( not 
the  wife  of  Zethus),  who  married  Polytechnus,  a native  of  Colophon,  in  Lydia,  and  had  a 
sister  named  Chelidonia  ; the  misfortunes  of  Aedon  and  Polytechnus  being  attributed  to 
the  revenge  of  Juno,  for  their  having  boasted  of  an  intenseness  of  affection  superior  to 
that  of  the  king  and  queen  of  heaven.  (See  Virgil’s  Past.  vi.  Ill,  fitc.  and  Ovid’s  Met.  b. 
ri.  for  story  of  Tereus,  Procne,  &c.) 

607.]  ITYLUS.  (See  line  605.) 

658. — Of  ivory  one.]  (See  Somnus.)  Some  imagine  that  by  the  horn,  which  is  per- 
vious to  sight,  Homer  meant  to  represent  truth,  and  by  the  ivory,  which  is  impenetrable. 
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falsehood  : others,  that  by  horn,  which  is  transparent,  Homer  meant  the  air,  or  heavens, 
which  are  translucent,  and  by  ivory,  the  earth,  which  is  gross  and  opaque  ; the  dreams 
which  come  from  the  latter,  that  is,  through  the  gate  of  ivory,  being  false ; those  fro  in  the 
former,  or  through  the  gate  of  horn,  true. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  in  his  second  book,  describing  the  ceremonies  of  the  dead,  mentions 
the  gates  of  oblivion,  of  hatred,  and  lamentation  ; and  adds,  th^  there  are  other  gates  at 
Memphis  that  are  called  the  gates  of  verity,  near  which  ia  a statue  of  justice  without  a 
bead. 
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40. — Fav'rite  care.]  U lyuoii. 

78.  J PANDARUS.  Son  of  Merops,  father  of  the  three  orphan  fair,  Metope,  Cleo- 
thera,  and  Aedon.  (See  note  to  line  60S  of  Od.  six.) 

81. — Four  celestial ».]  Venus,  Juno,  Diana,  and  Minerva. 

92. — Wing'd  Harpies  snatch'd  th'  unguarded  charge  away.]  " It  ia  not  evident  what 
U meant  by  these  princesses  being  carried  away  by  the  Harpies.  Eustathius  thinks  that 
they  wandered  from  their  own  country,  and  fell  into  the  power  of  cruel  governesses, 
whose  severities  the  poet  ascribes  to  the  Furies."  P. 

94-3  See  imitation  of  this  passage.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi.  265. 

123. — A blissful  omen.]  “ The  reader  will  fully  understand  the  import  of  this  prayer, 
from  the  nature  of  omens,  and  the  notions  of  them  among  the  ancients  : If,  says  Ulysses, 
my  prayer  is  heard,  let  1 here  be  a voice  from  within  the  palace  to  certify  me  of  it ; and 
immediately  a voice  is  heard,  O J upiter,  may  this  day  be  the  last  to  the  suitors  ! Such 
speeches  as  fell  accidentally  from  any  person  were  held  ominous,  and  one  of  the  ancient 
ways  of  divination  : Ulysses  understands  it  as  such,  and  accepts  the  omen.”  P.  (See 
Divination  by  words.) 

128. — Loud  from  a sapphire  sky.]  One  of  the  illustrations  of  the  superstition  that 
thunder,  bursting  from  a serene  sky,  was  ominoss. 

184 — The  dame.]  Euryclea. 

189. — And  let  th'  abstersive  sponge  the  board  renew.]  “ The  table  was  not  anciently 
covered  with  linen,  but  carefully  cleansed  with  wet  sponges.  They  made  use  of  no  nap- 
kins to  wipe  their  bands,  but  the  soft  and  line  part  of  the  bread,  which  afterwards  they 
threw  to  the  dogs ; this  custom  is  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,  lib.  x. 

• As  from  some  feast  a man  returning  late. 

His  faithful  dogs  all  meet  him  at  the  gate, 

Rejoicing  round,  some  morsel  to  receive. 

Such  as  the  good  man  ever  wont  to  give.’ 

The  morsel  in  the  translation  means  these  pieces  of  bread,  with  which  the  ancients 
wiped  their  bands  after  eating,  and  then  threw  to  the  dogs.”  P. 

196. — The  lunar  feast-rites  to  the  god  of  day.]  The  first  day  of  every  month  was  held 
solemn,  and  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  light. 

234.]  PHIL/ETIUS.  A faithful  steward  of  Ulysses,  who,  with  Eumwus,  assisted  him 
in  destroying  the  suitors  of  P enclope. 

237. — Imported  in  a shallop.]  Melanthius  and  Philartius,  though  both  herdsmen  of 
Cephalenia,  inhabited  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  come 
over  to  Ithaca  in  separate  vessels. 

239. — Guardian  of  the  bristly  kind.]  Eunueus. 

357.]  CTES1PPUS.  A Samian  peer.  One  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  killed  by  Phi- 
letius  (Od.  xxii.  316.) 

388.]  AGELAUS.  One  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  killed  by  Ulysses  (Od.  xxii. 
366.) 
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417. — Floating  in  gore,  $c.]  " This  is  to  be  looked  on  as  a prodigy,  the  belief  of 
which  was  established  in  the  old  world,  and  consequently  whether  true  or  false,  may  be 
allowed  to  hare  a place  in  poetry. 

" Eustathius  is  of  opinion  that  by  the  last  words  of  this  speech  Theoclymenus  in  ten  j 
to  express  an  eclipse  of  the  sun ; this  being  the  day  of  the  new  moon,  when  eclipses  hap- 
pen. Others  understand  by  it  the  death  of  the  suitors,  as  when  we  say  the 'sun  is  for  ever 
gone  down  on  the  dead.  Homer  means  by  it,  that  the  suitors  shall  never  more  behold  the 
light  of  the  sun.”  P. 

421. — Hypcrerian  seer.]  Theoclymenus,  i.  e.  descended  from  Poly phides,  who  had 
fixed  his  abode  in  the  groves  of  Hyperesia,  in  Achaia  (Od.  xv.  276.) 

428.]  ORCUS.  This  word  is  here  used  to  signify  the  infernal  regions. 

446. — Sicilian  mart.  The  name  of  Sicily  is  supposed  to  have  been  very  ancient,  and  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Phoenicians  long  before  the  Trojan  war.  (See  Sicily.)  It  is 
probable  from  this  passage,  that  the  Sicilians  traded  in  slaves,  and  that  by  the  allomcn  of 
the  suitors  to  their  country,  in  order  to  intimidate  Theoclymenus,  they  were  remark  si' 
for  their  barbarity. 
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14. — The  bow.]  The  poet  by  thin  description  of  the  bow,  points  out  the  strength  of 
Ulysses,  who  was  alone  able  to  bend  it. 

18.]  IPHITUS.  A son  of  Eurytus,  king  of  (Echalia.  (See  Enrytus,  11.  ii.  885.)  He 
was  brother  to  lole,  whom  Eurytus  had  promised  in  marriage  to  any  one  who  should 
excel  him  or  his  sons  in  the  use  of  the  bow.  Hercules  engaged  in  the  contest,  and  was 
successful  ; but  the  king,  recollecting  that  the  hero  had  killed  his  wife  Megara,  refused 
to  ratify  the  contract.  Iphicua  advocated  the  cause  of  Hercules,  but  was  afterwards 
sacrificed  to  his  desire  of  vengeance  on  Eurytus.  Iphitus,  in  pursuit  of  Borne  horses, 
which  he  erroneously  imagined  Hercules  had  stolen,  was  met  by  the  hero,  treacherously 
inveigled  by  him  to  the  top  of  a high  tower  at  Tiry  nth  us,  and  thence  precipitated.  (See 
Pope’s  note  to  line  SI.) 

lit.]  ORSILOCHUS.  The  same  mentioned  IU  v.  675. 

XI. — Mattna't  state,  Ire.]  " It  has  been  disputed  whether  Messenc  here  was  a city 
or  a country ; Strabo  affirms  it  to  be  a country,  lib.  viii.  It  was  a port  of  Laconia,  under 
the  dominion  of  Menelaus  in  the  time  of  the  war  with  Troy ; and  then  (continues  that 
author)  the  city  named  Messene  Svas  not  built.  Pausanias  is  of  the  same  opinion,  lib.  if. 


31. — Deaf  to  Heaven's  voice,  the  social  rite  transgressed.]  " Homer  very  solemnly  con- 
demns this  action  of  Hercules  in  slaying  iphitus ; and  some  authors  (remarks  Eustathius) 
defend  him,  by  saying  he  was  seized  with  madness,  and  threw  Iphitus  down  from  the  top 
of  his  palace  : but  tins  is  contrary  to  1 lomer,  and  to  the  sentiment  of  those  who  write 
that  Hercules  was  delivered  as  a slave  to  Omphale,  for  the  expiation  of  the  murder  of 
Iphitus.”  P. 

43. — The  matron.]  Penelope. 

147.]  EPITHEUS,  or  EUPHITES.  Father  of  Antinous  : on  the  death  of  his  eon  by 
the  hand  of  Ulysses,  he  excited  the  Ithacensians  to  assist  him  in  revenging  his  death  ; 
but  he  fell  in  the  conflict,  by  the  spear  of  Laertes.  (Od.  xxiv.  607.) 

162.]  LEIODES.  A priest  and  augur ; son  of  CEnops.  He  was  killed  by  Ulysses 
(Od.  xxii.  347.) 

153.]  (EXOPS.  See  preceding  line. 

194 . — The  masters  of  the  herd  and  flock.]  Philretius  and  Eummus. 

284. — Patron  of  these  arts.  Apollo. 

434.]  BYBLOS,  or  BYBLUS,  was  a city  of  Phcmicia,  situated  between  Sidon  and 
Ortboaia.  It  was  famous  for  the  worship  of  Adonis.  (See  Adonis.)  The  river  Adonis, 
which  rises  in  the  neighbouring  mountain  of  Libanus,  and  passes  through  Byblos,  being 
sometimes  tinged  with  the  red  earth  over  which  it  flows,  was  supposed  by  the  inhabitants 
to  liave  derived  its  colour  from  the  blood  of  Adonis,  whose  obsequies  they  accordingly 
celebrated  once  a-year  with  great  solemnly.  The  people  of  Byblos  "ore  anciently 
remarkable  for  their  skill  in  carving  wood,  and  building  ships.  The  plant  alluded  to  in 
this  passage  grew  in  the  marshes  of  Egypt,  at 
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39.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ri.  818. 

167. — The  filial  rirfae.]  Telemachus.  -* 

17S. — Volin*’  son.]  Melanthius. 

233. — The  phantom-warrior.]  Minerva. 

262. — Perch'd  like  a sirsiioir.)  « We  have  seen  the  deities,  both  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  changing  themselves  into  the  shape  of  birds : tbns  lib.  vii.  ver.  67  of  the  Iliad  ; 

* Tb’  Athenian  maid,  and  glorious  god  of  day 
With  silent  joy  the  settling  hosts  sorvey  ; 

In  form  like  vultures  on  the  beech's  height 
They  sit  conceal’d,  and  wait  the  future  fight.’ 

«*  This  perhaps  may  be  the  occasion  of  all  such  fictions.  The  superstition  of  the  hea- 
then world  induced  the  ancients  to  believe  that  the  appearance  of  any  bird  in  a critical 
hour  was  a sign  of  the  presence  of  a divinity,  and  by  degrees  they  began  to  pertuade 
themselves  that  the  gods  appeared  to  them  in  the  form  of  those  birds.  Hence  arose  all 
the  honours  paid  to  augurs,  and  the  reliance  on  divination  drawn  from  the  Sight  of 
birds."  P.  (See  Divination  by  birds.)  1 

267. ]  AMPHIMEDON.  Son  of  Melanthios,  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  killed  by 
Telemachus  (line  314.) 

268. ]  DEMOPTOLEMUS.  One  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  killed  by- Ulysses  (lino 
293.) 

294. ]  EURYADES.  One  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  killed  by  Telemachus  (line  294.) 

295.  — The  goatherd .]  Phila-tius. 

296. ]  ELATUS.  One  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  here  killed  by  Euraarns. 

312.]  EURYDAMAS.  One  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  killed  by  Ulysses  (line  313.) 

314.  — Bold  son.]  Telemachus. 

315.  — Faithful  swain.]  Eunueus. 

323. — The  victim 's  heel  is  answer’d  with  this  spear.]  " This  refers  to  a passage  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  twentieth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  where  Ctesippns  throws  the  foot  of  a 
bullock  at  Ulysses.  Philartius  here  gives  him  a mortal  wound  with  his  spear,  and  tells 
him  it  is  a return  for  the  foot  of  the  bullock.”  P. 

325.]  DAMASTORIDES.  One  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  here  killed  by  Ulysses. 

309.— Rev' rend  minstrel .]  Phcmius. 

872. — To  Jove’s  inviolable  altar  nigh,  ifc.]  “ This  altar  of  Jupiter  Hercaeus  stood  in 
the  palace-yard;  so  called  from  a word  signifying  the  out-wall  inclosing  the  court-ford. 

J upiter  was  worshipped  under  the  same  name  by  the  Romans.  These  altars  were  places 
of  sanctuary,  and  by  flying  to  them  the  person  was  thought  to  be  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  deity,  and  therefore  in  some  cases  inviolable.  This  is  the  reason  why 
Phemius  entertains  an  intention  to  fly  to  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Here* us."  P.  (Sec  line 
420.) 

415 — Then.]  Medon. 

415. — Heaven-taught  bard.]  Phcmius. 
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418. — TV  exempted  <*».]  Phemius  and  Mrdon. 

43S. — Tie  aged goremeiu.]  Euryclea. 

477. — The  melancholy  labour  done  Drite  lo  yon  court. J " It  would  in  those  ages, 
observes  Dacier,  be  thought  barbarous  in  a king  to  command  his  son  to  perform  an  exe- 
cution of  so  much  horror:  but  anciently  it  was  thought  no  dishonour  ; and  Homer  was 
obliged  to  write  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age.  Virgil  has  ascribed  an  act  more 
cruel  to  the  pious  /Eneas,  who  sacrifices  several  unfortunate  young  men  who  were  his 
captives.  i£n.  xi.  ver.  IS. 

• Then,  pinion’d  with  their  hands  behind  appear 

Th’  unhappy  captives  marching  in  the  rear ; 

Appointed  offerings  in  the  victor’s  name, 

To  sprinkle  with  their  blood  tho  funeral  flame.’  D ryiln."  P, 


Cl.  Man. 
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24S.]  ACTORIS.  A female  servant  of  Penelope. 
304. — Dread  wer.]  Tiresias. 

316. — The  royal  pair.]  Ulyasea  and  Penelope. 
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1.]  CYLLENIUS.  Mercury. (See  Horace,  b.  i.  Ode  10.) 

17. — Leuca’s  rock.]  LEUCATE  (now  St.  Maura).  This  waa  a promontory  of  the  iale  > 
of  Leucae,  or  Leucadia,  in  the  Ionian  sc4,  so  called  on  account  of  the  whiteness  of  iti 
rocks  ; and  on  its  summit  was  a temple  dedicated  to  Apollo  (see  Leucadiut,  among  liii 
name.).  It  was  celebrated  in  fable  as  the  spot  whence  unfortunate  lovers  precipitated 
themselves  into  the  sea ; thus  Sappho  here  terminated  her  existence,  in  despair  at  Use 
coldness  of  Phaon. 

■Sappho.]  Sappho,  or  Sapho,  a celebrated  Greek  poetess,  was  bom  at  Mitylene,  about 
GOO  years  B.C.  Her  father's  name  is  uncertain  ; that  of  her  mother  was  Cleis  : she 
became  the  wife  of  Cercolas,  a wealthy  inhabitant  of  Andros.  Being  soon  after  left  a 
widow,  with  one  daughter,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  study  of  music  and  poetry,  which 
she  cultivated  with  such  success,  that  she  acquired  the  title  of  the  tenth  muse.  Her 
moral  character  does  not  appear  to  have  corresponded  with  ber  exalted  genius.  The 
unhappy  passion  she  conceived  for  Phaon  is  well  knosra.  This  man  (whose  history  is 
mixed  up  with  fable)  was  originally  a ferryman  of  Mitylene,  who,  having  carried  Venus 
(disguised  as  an  old  woman)  across  a river,  in  bis  boat,  was  rewarded  by  her  with  a box  of 
ointment,  which  had  the  effect  of  rendering  him  the  most  beautiful  and  fascinating 
person  in  the  world.  He  became  weary  of  the  company  of  Sappho,  and  to  avoid  her, 
retired  to  Sicily ; thither  she  pursued  him  ■ but  all  her  endeavours  to  overcome  his 
indifference  being  fruitless,  she  returned  in  despair  to  Greece,  and  repaired  to  the 
promontory  of  Leucate,  in  A cam  an  ia,  whence  (in  conformity  to  the  notion  that  unfor- 
tunate lovers,  by  precipitating  themselves  from  its  summit  would,  if  they  survived  the 
fall,  be  cured  of  their  passion)  Sappho,  having  addressed  her  prayers  to  Apollo,  threw 
herself  into  the  sea,  and  perished. 

Divine  honours  were  paid  to  Sappho  after  death  at  Lesbos ; and  the  money  of  that 
island  was  stamped  with  her  image.  The  Romans  also  erected  a magnificent  statue  to 
her  memory.  To  this  poetess  is  attributed  the  invention  of  the  Sapphic  and  rEolic  verse. 

She  likewise  improved  the  system  of  music  among  the  ancients,  and  instituted  an  academy 
for  the  instruction  of  females  in  that  science.  Of  her  numerous  works  (chiefly  lyrical) 
only  two  odes,  one  addressed  to  Venus,  and  the  other  to  a young  woman,  have  been 
preserved. 

27 Nestor’s  son.]  Antiloclius. 

30. — The  kero.]  Achilles. 

33 — 122.]  Within  these  lines  is  contained  the  conference  between  Agamemnon 
and  Achilles  in  the  infernal  regions,  with  the  particulars  of  the  funeral  of  tbe  latter. 

48. — Thy  so*.]  Orestes. 

65. — Azure  mother.]  Thetis. 

222. — Jcarius ’ daughter.]  Penelope. 

220.]  TYNDARUS.  King  of  Sperta. 

226.  — Daughter.]  Clytemnestra. 

227.  — King  und  husband.]  Agamemnu 
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261 . — The  lioary  king.]  Laertes. 

267.  — The  kingly  gard’ner.]  Laertes. 

268.  — Monarch.]  This  word  is  here  pot  as  a general  term  for  a nobleman,  os  man  of 
high  rank.  (See  Milford’s  History  of  Greece,  chap.  ii.  seel.  4.) 

340.]  Sec  imitation  of  this  passage,  /£n.  Lx.  643. 

344 .—Hit  mother.]  Anticlea. 

346. — Sad  consort .]  Penelope. 

353. ]  ALYBAS.  A place  in  Sicily. 

354. ]  EPERITUS.  -a  Ulysses,  in  the  feigned  account  which  be  gives  of  himself 

355. ]  APHIDAS.  , and  his  descent,  to  his  father  Laertes,  assumes  the  nunc 

356. ]  POLYPHEMON.  'of  Eperitus,  tracing  his  family  through  Apbidas  to 
Polypbemon. 

357. ]  SICANIA.  One  of  the  ancient  names  of  Sicily. 

454. — Ancient  friend.]  Polios. 

483.]  EUPEITHES.  The  father  of  Antinous.  (See  Epitbeus,  Od.  xxL  147.) 

611. — A.  present  god.]  Minerva. 

" I must  observe  with  what  dignity  Homer  concludes  the  Odyssey  : to  honour  bis  hero, 
he  introduces  two  deities,  Jupiter  and  Pallas,  who  interest  themselves  in  his  cause  : he 
then  paints  Ulysses  in  the  boldest  colours,  as  he  rushes  on  the  enemy  with  the  utmost 
intrepidity  ; and  his  courage  is  so  ungovernable  that  JapitcT  is  forced  to  restrain  it  with  his 
thunder.  It  is  usual  for  orators  to  reserve  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  conclusion,  that 
they  may  leave  them  fresh  upon  the  reader’s  memory  : Homer  uses  the  same  conduct : be 
represents  his  hero  in  all  his  terror ; be  shews  him  to  be  irresistible,  and  by  this  method 
leaves  us  fully  possessed  wills  a noble  idea  of  his  magnanimity. 

“ It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  end  of  the  action  of  the  Odyssey  is  the  re- 
establishment of  Ulysses  in  full  peace  and  tranquillity  : this  is  not  effected  till  the  defeat 
of  the  suitors'  friends ; and  therefore  if  the  poet  had  concluded  before  this  event  the 
Odyssey  had  been  imperfect.  It  was  necessary  that  the  reader  should  not  only  be  in- 
formed of  the  return  of  Ulysses  to  his  country,  and  the  punishment  of  the  suitors,  bat  of 
his  re-establishment  by  a peaceful  possession  of  his  regal  authority  ; which  is  not  executed 
till  these  last  disorders  raised  by  Eupeitlies  are  settled  by  the  victory  of  Ulysses,  and 
therefore  this  is  the  natural  conclusion  of  the  nation.”  P. 

(See  Milford’s  History  of  Greece,  vol.  t.  ch.  ii.  § 4.  “ Upon  the  manners  of  the  early 
Greeks,”  for  many  references  to  Homer.) 
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1. — The  man.]  .iCneas. 

5. — Doubtful  imr.]  The  war  between  £neu  and  Tumun. 

6 — Lotion  rrufrn.]  The  kingdom  of  Latinm,  or  of  king  Latious. 

•>. — Destin'd  fottit.]  Laviniuro. 

7 . — His  banished  gods.]  Virgil,  in  order  to  give  an  air  of  antiquity  to  the  Roman 
mythology,  represents  ACneus  as  having  introduced  the  worship  of  the  gods  from  Troy. 

9.  — Alban  fathe rt.]  A poetical  designation  lot  Alba  itself.  (See  Ascanius,  jEa.  i. 
KM.) 

10. ]  ROME.  Roma.  This  celebrated  city,  situated  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  was  the  principal  town  of  the  ancient  province  of  Latium- 
lt  was  built  (hence  urbt  septicoUU,  or  septemgemina)  on  seven  hills  ; via.  Palatinus, 
Quibinalis,  Aventinus,  Cantos,  Vimin alis,  Esooilinus,  and  Janiculuh ; this 
last,  according  to  some  opinions,  seems  to  have  been  improperly  ranked  among  the  seven ; 
as,  although  built  on  and  fortified  by  Ancun,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome,  it  was  not  included 
withm  the  city.  Mons  Capitolihus,  or  Takpuius,  which  Servius  omits,  should  have 
been  mentioned  in  its  stead.  The  Janiculom,  Collis  Hobtulobum,  and  Vaticanus, 
*wre  afterwards  added. 

Romulus  (see  Romulus)  built  on  tbe  Palatine  Mount,  which  became,  in  succeeding 
>ge*>  tbe  residence  (hence  tbe  term  Palalium,  palace)  of  the  emperor  Augustus  and  his 
accessors. 

The  QuiaiNAL  hill,  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a temple  of  Romulus 
deified  by  the  name  Quirinus)  which  stood  on  it,  was  added  to  the  city  by  Servius,  and 
•as  called  in  later  times  Mans  Caballi. 

The  AvaNTiNi  (see  Aventine),  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  hills,  so  named  from  one 
'f  tbe  Alban  kings,  and  added  by  Ancus,  was  the  place  (see  Romulus)  from  which  Remus 
ook  the  omens  ; and  was  alto  called  Mur enu,  from  Murcia,  tbe  goddess  of  sleep,  who 
>sd  a chapel  upon  it ; Coltit  Dinner,  from  a temple  of  Diana ; and  Kemouitu,  from 
lemus. 

The  CutLtAN  hill,  ao  named  from  Codes  Vibenna,  a Tuscan,  was  anciently  also 
•lied  QuerquetuUnus,  from  the  oaks  with  which  it  abounded  ; Augustus,  in  the  time  of 
iberius ; and  in  later  times,  Lateranm  ; and  was  the  residence  of  the  popes  before  the 
rectum  of  the  Vatican. 

The  Viminal,  so  named  from  thickets  of  osiers  ( vimineta ) which  grew  on  it,  was  also 
•lied  Fagutali*,  from  ftgi,  beeches,  and  was  added  to  the  city  by  Servius. 

The  Esquiline,  so  named  from  the  oaks  (trsculeia)  with  which  it  was  covered,  was 
Iso  added  to  the  city  by  Servius. 
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The  Janicu  lan,  so  named  from  Janas  (tee  Janas)  ; was  also  called,  from  its  apart  1 1: 
sands.  Mom  Atoms,  by  corruption  Montana*. 

The  Capitoline  or  Taupeian,  to  named  from  the  Capitol  (see  Capitol),  ami  fro 
Tarpeia  (see  Tarpoia,  Aun.  riii.  457.),  was  very  anciently  called  Sdrunusu.  frum  i 
having  been  the  residence  of  Saturn.  The  Collis  Hobtulobcm,  so  called  origin*.’ 
from  its  being  covered  with  gardens,  was  afterwards  named  Piucius,  from  the  fmsasii  v . 
tbe  Piocii,  and  was  not  taken  into  the  city  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Aurelias.  Th 
Vatican,  so  named  from  tbe  Homans'  getting  possession  of  it  by  the  expulsion  of  th 
Tuscans,  according  to  the  counsel  of  the  soothsayers  (nates),  was  disliked  by  the  Macks) 
on  account  of  its  bad  air,  but  is  the  mount  on  which  have  been  erected  the  pope’s  palace 
called  St.  Angelo,  the  Vatican  library,  and  St.  Peter’s  church. 

Gates.]  Tbe  principal  gates  of  Rome  were : 1 . Porta  Flaminia  or  F lament  ana  ; 2-  Cat 
Una,  Quirinalis,  Agonetuis,  or  Solaria;  3.  Viminalis ; 4.  Esquitina  (very  ancient: 
called  Metia,  Labicana,  or  Laricana) ; 5.  Nttria ; 6.  Carmentalis  ; 7.  Caprna  ; 8-  Trims 
pkalis.  Between  the  Porta  Viminalis  and  Esquilina,  without  the  wall,  is  supposed  s 
have  been  the  camp  of  the  praetorian  guards. 

Temple s.]  Of  the  temples  of  ancient  Rome,  tbe  following  were  the  most  celebrated 
1.  The  Capitol  (see  Capitol) ; 2.  The  Pantheon  (now  the  Rotunda),  bruit  by  Agrippa 
son-in-law  to  the  emperor  Augustus,  was  dedicated,  according  to  Pliny,  to  Jupiter  U It  O' 
and  according  to  others,  to  Mars  and  Venus  ; or,  as  the  name  imports,  to  all  the  gods 

5.  The  Temple  of  Apollo,  built  by  Augustus  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  had  a public  library 
where  authors,  particularly  poets,  used  to  recite  their  compositions,  sitting  in  foil  dress, 
sometimes  before  select  judges,  who  passed  sentence  on  their  comparative  merits.  Tbe 
emperor  Adrian  subsequently  consecrated  a place  of  this  kind  to  Minerva,  called  At  hi 

i Bream ; 4.  The  Temple  of  Diana,  built  on  the  Aventine  Mount  by  tbe  Latin  states,  under 
rite  reign  of  Servius  Tullius;  5.  The  Temple  qf  Janus,  built  by  Nums  (see  Janu-], 

6.  The  Temple*  of  Juno,  Saturn,  Mars,  Apollo,  Kraus,  Minerta,  Neptune,  of  l'ort one,  sf 
Concord,  Peace,  4tc. ; Augustus  also  built  a temple  to  Man  BisnUor  in  the  Forum  An- 
gvst>,  and  one  to  Romulus. 

A smalt  temple  was  called  taccllum  (a  chapel),  or  adicula  ; and  a wood  cansecra  ,d 
to  religious  worship,  Incus,  a grove. 

Theatres,  Fora,  Cirri,  Ac.  ] Among  the  theatres,  amphitheatres,  and  places  for  ex  i- 
else  and  amusement,  the  following  are  the  most  celebrated  ; viz. — 

The  Odeum,  a building  for  the  public  or  private  rehearsals  of  musicians  and  actors. 

The  Nymphaum,  a building  adorned  with  statues  of  the  nymphs,  and  abounding  « i 
fountains  and  water-falls. 

The  Circi,  viz.  the  Circus  Maximus,  called  also  ApoUinaris,  from  an  adjoining  lem  4 
of  Apollo  (see  Games,  ,-En.  viii.  841.)  ; and  the  Circus  Flaminius,  for  the  celebration  s 
games,  and  for  making  harangues  to  the  people.  Many  new  circi  were  added  by  the  e * 
perors. 

The  Stadia  or  Hipponsowi,  nearly  in  the  form  of  circi,  for  the  running  and  coursi  s 
of  men  and  horses. 

The  P a lestba,  Gymnasia,  and  Xysti,  for  exercising  the  athletir ; these  pin  a 
were  chiefly  in  the  Campus  Martins,  a large  plain  along  tbe  Tiber  (anciently  belong)  g 
to  the  Tarquins,  and  after  their  expulsion  consecrated  to  Mars),  where  the  Roman  yo«  I 
also  performed  their  exercises,  and  where  the  contsfia  were  held. 

The  Naumacbia,  places  for  exhibiting  naval  engagements,  built  nearly  in  the  fora  I 
a circus. 

The  CuniA  were  buildings  where  the  inhabitants  of  each  curia  met  to  perform  dir  I 
service,  und  where  the  senate  assembled. 

The  Fo».  were  public  or  open  places,  of  which  the  chief  (there  was  only  one  un 
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the  republic)  ro  the  Forum  Bomanum,  Vi  tut,  or  Magnum,  a largo  oblong  space  (aow 
the  cow-market)  between  tho  Capitolina  and  Palatine  bills,  where  the  assemblies  of  the 
}>eople  took  place,  justice  administered,  and  public  business  transacted.  It  was  insti- 
tuted by  Romulus,  and  was  subsequently  surrounded  with  porticos,  shops  (these  shop# 
being  chiefly  occupied  by  bankers,  argentarii),  and  buildings  by  Tarquiniua  Priscus,  the 
fifth  king  of  Rome.  The  part  of  the  Forum  in  which  the  cnmitia  curiata  were  held,  was 
called  comitium,  where  the  pulpit  or  tribunal  ( suggestum ) whence  the  orators  used  to 
harangue  the  people,  stood.  It  was  also  named  rostra,  from  its  being  adorned  with  the 
heaks  of  the  ships  taken  from  the  Antiates  ; templum,  from  its  haring  been  consecrated 
by  the  augurs ; and  was  first  covered  the  year  that  Hannibal  came  into  Italy. 

Julius  C.viar,  Augustus,  and  Domitian  added  Fora,  the  last  of  these  being  called 
Forum  Nrrrce,  because  finished  by  the  emperor  Nerra.  Trajan  alto  built  a splendid 
Forum,  and  adorned  it  with  the  spoils  of  his  many  victories. 

There  were  other  fora  or  market-places  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  fish,  &c. ; of  these  the 
chief  were.  Forum  Boarium,  the  ox  and  cow  market ; Suarium,  the  swine  market ; Pis- 
earium,  the  fish  market;  Olitorium,  the  vegetable  market;  Cuptdinis,  where  pastry  and 
confectionary  were  sold. 

The  Basilic*  (subsequently  converted  into  Christian  churches)  wore  spacious  halls,  built 
at  different  periods  around  the  Forum,  adorned  with  columns  and  porticos,  appropriated 
to  public  uses,  in  which  courts  of  justice  sat,  and  other  public  business  was  transacted. 

The  Posticus,  or  piazzas,  were  among  the  most  splendid  ornaments  of  the  city,  and 
took  their  names  either  from  the  edifices  to  which  they  were  annexed,  as  Porticos  Con- 
cordia, Apollonis,  tic, ; or  from  the  builders  of  them,  as  Purlieus  Livia,  Pompeia,  he. 
They  were  generally  paved,  supported  on  marble  pillars,  and  adorned  with  statues;  and 
were  used  chiefly  for  walking  in,  or  riding  under  cover.  The  senate  and  courts  of  justice 
were  sometimes  also  held  in  them ; jewels  and  pictures,  &c.  exposed  to  sale ; the 
tents  of  soldiers  erected  ; the  works  of  authors  recited  ; the  disputations  of  philosophers 
(especially  those  of  the  stoics,  their  name  being  derived  from  a Greek  word  signifying 
porticos,  because  Zeno,  the  founder  of  their  sect,  taught  in  the  Portico  at  Athens) 
held.  See. 

The  Column*,  or  pillars,  were  ornamented  columns,  which  were  either  erected  in 
honour  of  great  men,  in  commemoration  of  illustrious  actions  or  events,  or  far  the  sup- 
port of  statues,  globes,  &c. ; and  were  variously  denominated,  from  the  different  orders  of 
architecture;  the  most  ancient  at  Rome  were,  the  Columns  jEnra,  a brazen  pillar,  on 
which  was  described  a league  with  the  Latins ; Columns  Rostrata  (still  extant),  adorned 
with  figures  of  ships,  in  commemoration  of  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  in  a naval  en- 
gagement by  the  consul  C.  Dnillius  Nepos  ; and  another  in  the  Capitol,  erected  by  the 
consul  M.  Fulvius:  but  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  Pius, 
which  are  still  in  existence,  and  highly  esteemed  among  the  monuments  of  antiquity. 
On  the  top  of  the  former,  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  Forum,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Trajan,  was  a colossal  statue  of  the  emperor,  bolding  in  the  left  hand  a sceptre,  and  in 
the  right  a hollow  globe  of  gold,  which,  according  to  some,  contained  his  ashes;  these 
were  however  more  generally  supposed  to  have  been  deposited  under  the  pillar. 

Pope  Sixtus  V.  substituted  the  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  for  those  of  Trajan 
and  Antoninus. 

The  Aacus  Thiumphales,  several  of  which  are  still  in  existence,  were  arches  erected 
in  honour  of  illustrious  generals.  Thtfy  were  originally  very  simple,  built  of  brick  or 
hewn  stone,  and  of  a semi-circular  figure  ; hut  they  were  afterwards  constructed  of  marble, 
of  a square  figure,  with  a large  arched  gate  in  the  middle,  from  the  vault  of  which  hung 
little  winged  images  of  Victory  with  crown-  in  their  hands,  which,  an  rh^^^^nassed  in 
triumph,  were  let  down  and  placed  on  bis  head. 
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The  Tropks,  or  trophies  (seo  /En.  xi.  6,  &c.),  were  spoils  taken  from  the  eeeroj,  ml 
fixed  upon  columns,  trunks  of  trees,  &c.,  as  signs  or  monuments  of  victor;,  consecrated  a 
some  god  ; they  were  imitated  from  the  Greeks,  and  little  in  use  among  the  Homans. 

The  Aqvxductus,  or  aqueducts,  supported  on  arches  placed  in  rows  one  shore  is- 
otber,  conveyed  water  to  Rome  from  the  distance  of  above  sixty  miles,  through  tods  sad 
mountains,  and  over  rallies  ; they  were  originally  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  censors  isti 
sadiles,  and  were,  according  to  some,  twenty,  and  to  others,  fourteen  in  number. 

The  Cloac*,  or  sewers,  first  constructed  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  extended  under  tit 
whole  city,  and  were  divided  into  numerous  branches,  which  all  communicated  with  tie 
Cloaca  Maxima,  the  stupendous  work  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  The  arches  which  sip- 
ported  the  streets'  and  buildings  were  so  high  and  broad,  that  loaded  waggons  might  pan, 
and  vessels  sail  through  them.  [The  goddess  Cloacina  presided  over  these  works.} 
The  Public*  Vic,  public  ways,  were  perhaps  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  Rate- 
works,  extending  as  they  did  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  empire.  Augustus  enctrd  » 
gilt  pillar  in  the  Forum,  called  milliarium  aureum,  where  all  the  military  ways  tennuuw! 
the  miles  were  not  reckoned  from  this  pillar,  but  from  the  gates  of  the  city,  ind  »nr 
marked  on  stones  throughout  all  the  roads.  The  cior  were  named  either  from  tbepenoai 
who  first  laid  them  out,  or  from  the  places  to  which  they  led  : viz. 

Pin  Annin,  in  Etruria,  near  the  Via  Flaminia  ; known  only  from  inscription. 

Via  Appia,  begun  hy  Appius  Claudius  ; it  extended  from  the  Porta  Capens, hut  ® 
Capua,  and  thence  through  Samnium  and  Apulia  to  Brucdusium. 

Pin  Augusta,  in  Etruria,  near  the  Via  Flaminia  ; known  only  from  inscriptions. 

Pin  Aurelia,  along  the  coast  of  Etruria. 

Pin  Cattia,  between  the  Vim  Aurelia  and  Flaminia. 

Pin  Clodia,  in  Etruria,  near  the  Via  Flaminia ; known  only  from  inscriptions. 

Via  Cornelia,  in  Etruria,  near  the  Via  Flaminia  ; known  only  from  inscriptions. 

Via  Emilia,  in  Etruria  ; its  direction  uncertain. 

Via  Flaminia,  made  by  C.  Flamiaius;  extended  through  Etruria  and  Cmbria. 

Pia  Numicia,  which  led  to  Brundusium. 

Pia  Poithumia,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  led  from  Cremona  to  Mantua  and  \eroax 
Of  the  roads  south  of  the  l iber,  the  most  noted  were  : — 

Via  Camjiania,  mentioned  by  Suetonius  ; its  direction  uncertain. 

Pia  Latina,  ran  between  the  Vim  Appia  and  Valeria. 

Pia  Solaria,  the  road  hy  which  the  Sabines  brought  their  rah  from  the  tea  ore' tin- 
bridge  of  the  Anio. 

Via  Valeria , which  led  from  Tibur  to  the  country  of  the  Marti  and  to  Corfinmr- 
The  principal  roads  named  from  the  towns  to  which  they  led  were 

Via  Ardeatiaa,  to  Ardea. 

Pia  Collalina,  to  Collatia. 

Pia  Gabina,  to  Gabii. 

Pia  Labuana,  to  Lahicum. 

Via  Laurcntina,  to  Laurentum. 

Pia  iVomcniana,  to  Momentum. 

Pia  Otliensit,  to  Ostia.  • 

Pia  Pranestimi,  to  Pneneste. 

Via  Tilmrtina,  to  Tibur. 

The  Homans  usually  placed  their  sepulchres  near  tlic  public  roads. 

Bridget .]  The  ancient  bridges  of  Home  were  eight  in  number:  I.  Pont  SuMidt1’  ■ 
Aimiliut,  some  vestiges  of  which  still  remain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  A vendue  s »• 
Fabricius,  which  led  to  an  isle  in  the  Tiber:  3.  Cesliue,  which  led  from  the  island'  *• 
Etnalorius,  or  Palatine),  near  Mount  Palatine,  some  arches  of  which  are  still  it and®? 
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S.  Pont  Janiadi,  still  standing,  so  named,  because  it  led  to  Janiculum  : 0.  Pont  Trium- 
phant, only  a few  vestiges  of  wtiich  remain,  was  the  bridge  over  which  those  who  tri- 
umphed passed  in  their  way  to  the  Capitol  : 7.  Pont  /F.tius,  built  by  .Dias  Hadrianus, 
still  standing,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  bridge  in  Rome  : 8.  Pont  iUilriut,  without 
the  city  (now  Ponte  Mollc). 

Personification  of  Rome.]  The  ancients  personified  their  towns  ; but  of  these,  none  was 
so  universally  worshipped  as  the  goddess  Roma:  besides  her  altars  in  the  city,  there  were 
others  consecrated  to  her  in  the  towns  of  Nicma  iu  Bithynia,  Alabanda  in  Caria  (where 
was  a deity  called  Alabandus),  Ephesus  in  Ionia,  and  Pola  in  Istria.  Among  her  diffe- 
rent personifications,  she  sometimes  appears  like  the  goddess  Minerva,  seated  on  a rock, 
with  military  trophies  at  her  feet,  a helmet  on  her  head,  and  a spear,  or  a small  figure  of 
Victory,  in  her  hand  : as  Rome  the  Victorious,  on  a medal  of  the  reign  of  Gallia,  the  is 
represented  as  an  A mason,  with  her  right  foot  on  a globe,  a sceptre  in  her  left  hand,  and 
a branch  of  laurel  in  her  right : as  Rome  the  Happy,  on  a medal  of  the  reign  of  Nerva, 
she  is  armed  from  head  to  foot,  with  a branch  of  laurel  in  her  right,  aud  a rudder  in  her 
left  hand. 

“ The  Romans  (says  Macrobius)  being  persuaded  that  every  city  had  its  tutelary 
deities,  when  attacking  a city  used  certain  verses  to  call  forth  its  gods,  believing  it  im- 
possible otherwise  to  take  the  town  ; and  even  when  they  might  take  the  place,  they 
believed  it  would  be  a great  crime  to  take  the  gods  captive  with  it ; for  this  reason  the 
Romans  concealed  the  real  names  of  tlteir  cities  very  closely,  they  being  different  fiom 
what  they  generally  called  them  : they  concealed  likewise  the  names  of  the  tutelary  gods 
of  their  cities.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  the  secret  name  of  Rome  was  Valentia,  and  that 
Valerius  Soranus  was  severely  punished  for  revealing  it.  We  see  the  evocation  of  the 
gods  of  Veia  in  Livy.” 

Rome*.]  The  Romans  seem  to  liava  borne  at  first  but  one  or  two  names  ; as  Romulus”, 
Kama  Pompilius,  Tarquinius  Superbus,  &c. ; but  when  they  were  subsequently  divided 
into  clans  and  families,  the  more  noble  were  usually  distinguished  by  three.  These  were 
entitled  the  pro  no  mm,  nomen,  and  cognomen.  The  prtename  a,  which,  under  the  obser- 
vance of  certain  religions  ceremonies,  boys  received  on  the  ninth  day  after  their  birth,  was 
the  first,  and  was  commonly  written  with  one  letter ; the  nomen  followed  the  preen  omen, 
and  marked  the  gent  or  clan  ; and  the  cognomen  was  placed  last,  and  denoted  the  (fa- 
milia)  family : thus,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio.  The  nomrn  generally  ended  in  iirs.  Some 
grates  appear  to  have  had  no  surname,  as  C.  Marius  ; L.  Mummius,  &c. 

A fourth  Dame,  acquired  by  some  illustrious  action,  was  sometimes  added,  and  was 
called  the  agnomen  ; thus,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus. 

Classification  of  gods  of.]  The  Romans  made  three  classifications  of  their  gods : 1.  die 
Great  Celestial  Deities  (the  Dii  Mujarvm  Gentium ) ; 2.  the  Select  Deities  (the 
Dii  Srlecti) ; and,  3.  the  Interior  Deities  (the  Dii  Minontm  Gentium). 

I.  The  Great  Celestial  Deities,  called  Consenles,  were  twelve  in  number  : via. 

J u pit  eh  (sec  Jove). 

Juno  (see  Juno). 

Minerva  (see  Minerva). 

Vista  (see  Vesta). 

Ceres  (sec  Ceres). 

N El*7  rvi  (see  Neptune). 

Venus  (see  Venus). 

Volcanos  (see  Vulcan). 

Mars  (see  Mars). 

Mibcurius  (see  Mercury). 

A pollo  (see  Apollo). 
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Diana  (see  Diana). 

2.  The  Sh  ut  Duties  warp  eight  in  number:  rii. 

Satursus  (see  Saturn). 

Janus  (see  Janua). 

Rhea  (aee  Earth). 

Pluto  (aee  Pluto). 

Bacchus  (we  Bacchus). 

Sol  (aee  Apollo).  , 

Luna  (tee  Diana). 

Gamut  (see  Genius). 

S.  The  Inferior  Deities  were  of  various  kinds : among  tliem  were — 

The  Dii  Indigetes,  or  heroes,  who  ranked  among  ihe  gods  on  account  of  iheir  virtues 

or  exploits : vis. 

Hercules  (aee  Hercules). 

Castor  and  Pollux  (see  Castor  and  Pullui). 

Alneas  (see  .tineas). 

Romulus  (aee  Romulus),  Ac. 

There  were  alto  certain  gods  called  Semones,  of  wliom  the  principal  ware — 

Pan  (see  Pan). 

Faunus  (see  Faunas). 

Stlvanus  (see  Sylvanns). 

Fauni  (see  Fauni). 

VanTUMNUs,  who  presided  over  the  change  of  seasons.  ) (See  story  of  Vertunmai 
Pomona,  who  presided  over  gardens  and  /nit*.  J and  Pomona,  Ovid's  Mm. 

b.  xiv.) 

Flora,  tlie  goddess  of  flowers,  tlie  wife  of  Zephyrus  (see  Zephyrua). 

Terminus,  the  god  of  boundaries.  (See  Mercury.) 

Pales,  the  goddess  who  presided  over  flocks  and  herds.  (See  Romulus.) 
Hymenaeub  (see  Hymen). 

Laverna,  tlie  goddess  of  thieves,  hypocrites.  See.:  she  is  represented  either  si  s 
body  without  a head,  or  as  a bead  without  a body  j though,  according  to  Horace  (te« 
Epistle  xvi.  IS.  1.),  she  was  beautiful. 

Vacuna,  a pastoral  divinity,  who  presided  over  the  repose  or  leisure  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  tlie  labours  of  husbandry,  and  whose  worship  is  supposed  to  have  been  anterior 
to  the  foundation  of  Rome.  (See  Horace's  Epistles,  b.  i.  10.) 

AvEnRUNcus,  the  god  who  averted  mischiefs. 

Fascincs,  the  god  who  averted  fascinations  or  enchantments  ; by  some  confounded 
with  Priapus. 

Romeo,  die  goddess  who  preserved  com  from  blight. 

Mephitis,  the  goddess  of  impure  smells.  Juno  had  temples  under  this  name  si 
Amsauctus  and  Cremona. 

Cloacina,  the  goddess  of  the  cloaca,  or  common  sewers. 

Thb  Nymphs  (see  Nymphs). 

The  River  Gods  (see  Tiber,  and  other  rivers). 

Thr  three  Judges  or  tiixInfernal  Regions,  Minos,  .-F.acur,  and  Rhadamanlba*. 
Charon  (see  Charon). 

Cerberus  (see  Cerberus). 

The  Romans  personified  the  virtues  and  affections  of  the  mind,  as,  Piety,  Faith,  hr. 
and  also  raised  temples  to  Hope,  Concord,  Fortune,  Fame,  i£olus,  the  god  of  the  winds, 
and  tins  gods  of  the  sovtral  winds,  as  Earns,  Zephyrus,  he.  he,  (See  respective  articles) 
13. — The  yucca  of  heater.)  Juno. 
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1 9.]  TYBEH,  TIBER,  TYBERIS,  or  TIBRIS.  Tha  river  of  Italy  on  the  banks  of 
which,  about  fifteen  miles  from  its  month.  Home  was  built.  It  rises  in  the  Appennines 
and  falls  into  the  Tyrrhene  (now  Tuscan)  sea,  dividing  Latium  from  Etruria.  It  was 
originally  called  Albula,  from  the  whiteness  of  its  waters  ; Tyrrkenus,  because  it  watered 
Etruria  ; Lydiut,  because  the  people  in  its  neighbourhood  were  supposed  to  be  of  Lydian 
origin;  and  Tiberis,  from  Tibcrinus,  a king  of  Alba,  who  had  been  drowned  there,  and 
who  became  god  of  the  river.  A little  above  Rome  it  is  joined  by  the  Anio,  the  Allia, 
and  the  Cremera ; and  farther  op,  by  the  Nar,  the  Claois,  and  the  Clitumnus. 

30.  — An  ancient  town.]  Carthage. 

31.  — Tyrian  robot t/.]  Carthage  was  founded  by  a colony  from  Tyre. 

33.}  CARTHAGE.  This  celebrated  city  was  situated  in  that  part  of  Africa  anciently 
termed  Africa  Propria,  which  corresponds  with  the  present  state  of  Tunis.  According  to 
the  most  probable  accounts,  it  was  peopled  by  a colony  of  Tyrians,  under  thrir  queen 
Dido,  and  was  by  them  called  Carthado  ; by  the  Greeks  Carchedon  ; by  the  Latins  C«r- 
tlutgo,  and  Junonia.  It  has  been  immortalised  by  the  Roman  poets  and  historians  on 
account  of  three  wars  it  sustained  against  the  republic  of  Rome.  The  immediate  cause 
of  the  first,  which  begin  B.  C.  264,  was  the  jealousy  entertained  by  the  Carthaginians  at 
(he  aid  granted  by  tbe  Romans  to  the  Mamertines,  in  an  attack  upon  Messana  (now 
Messina),  a town  in  alliance  with  the  Syracusans. 

The  Mamertinr*,  a body  of  Italian  mercenaries  from  Campania,  had  been  appointed  by 
Hiero,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  to  guard  the  town  of  Messana  ; but  instead  of  protecting  the 
citiaens,  they  assailed  and  massacred  them,  in  order  to  obtain  their  possessions,  and  thus 
so  raised  the  indignation  of  the  Sicilians,  that  they,  naturally  excited  to  revenge  by  such 
perfidy,  compelled  the  Mamertines  to  implore  succour  from  a foreign  power ; for  this  succour 
they  applied  to  the  Romans  ns  well  as  the  Carthaginians ; and  thus  was  afforded  to  the 
former,  whose  troops  first  reached  the  island,  an  opportunity  of  coming  in  contact  with  a 
power  then  equally  formidable  in  military  and  naval  resources.  The  war  (which  was 
chiefly  marked  by  the  capture  and  cruel  death  of  the  Roman  general,  Kcgulus)  ended, 
however,  in  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  by  Lntatius  Catulus,  off  the  /Egoist  insula, 
B.C.  242.  A.U.C.  572,  and  the  establishment  of  tbe  Roman  marine. 

The  second  Punic  war  was  excited  by  the  siege  of  Saguntum  by  Hannibal.  It  com- 
menced B.C.  218,  and  was  memorable  fur  the  signal  defeats  experienced  by  the  Romans  from 
that  general  in  the  battles  of  Trebis.Ticimis,  Tbrasymenus,  and  Canute.  Tbe  victor  main- 
tained himself  in  Italy  sixteen  years ; but  was  at  length  recalled  by  his  country,  in  order 
to  oppose  the  enemy,  who,  to  draw  Hannibal  from  the  gates  of  Rome,  had  appeared  on 
its  coasts.  The  stratagem  succeeded  ; Hannibal  repaired  to  Carthage  ; and,  after  col- 
lecting a large  army,  gave  battle  to  Scipio  (see  tbe  1st  Scipio  Africanus)  in  the  plains  of 
Zama.  Tbe  contest,  which  was  long  and  bloody,  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  the  flight  of  Hannibal,  202  B.C,  During  the  interval  of  fifty  years, 
which  elapsed  between  the  conclusion  of  the  second,  and  the  commencement  of  the  third 
l’unic  war,  the  Canhaginians  very  considerably  repaired  tlieir  losses.  This  last  war, 
which  commenced  149  B.  C.,  was  undertaken  by  the  Romans  under  the  pretence  of  re- 
senting an  outrage  which  had  been  committed  by  the  Cartlisgiuians  upon  tlieir  ally  _ 
Maainissa,  king  of  Numidia,  while  its  real  object  was  the  annihilation  of  Carthage. 
The  conflict  was,  however,  comparatively  shoit;  and,  in  the  year  B.C.  146,  Car- 
tilage (see  the  2nd  Scipio  Africanus),  after  having  been  seventeen  days  in  flames, 
was  utterly  raxed  to  the  ground.  St, me  supposo  that  the  Carthaginians  were  called 
Freni,  from  Phrenix,  a Phrenitinn  king,  sad  Uiat  they  retained  the  religion  of  their 
parent  country  ; their  tutelary  god.  to  whom  human  victims  were  sacrificed,  being 
Saturn,  the  Moloch  of  Scripture  (see  Phosnicia,  Egypt).  In  process  of  time,  they  added 
w the  number  of  their  deities  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  invoking  Jupiter  under  the 
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appellation  of  Belas  o r Baal;  Diana,  or  the  moon,  under  that  of  CatUtlis;  Mercury 
under  that  of  Sumet ; & c. 

The  constitution  of  Carthage,  though  but  fee  particulars  of  it  can  be  collected  from 
ancient  writers,  is  nevertheless  celebrated  by  Aristotle  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  of 
antiquity  ; indeed  the  annals  of  the  Carthaginian  state  before  its  wars  with  Borne  are  but 
very  imperfectly  known.  It  is  affirmed  that  two  magistrates,  termed  suffetes,  were 
annually  chosen,  whose  office  seems  to  have  resembled  that  of  the  consuls  at  Rome,  and 
that  tribunes  (whose  decisions  were  controlled  by  a supreme  council  of  five)  took  cog- 
nizance of  military  operations,  and  of  the  conduct  of  their  generals. 

Carthage  is  described  in  fable  as  the  daughter  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules  and  Asteria,  the 
sister  of  I.atoua  ; ami  on  medals  she  is  represented  with  the  head  of  a horse,  from  the 
proper  name  of  the  town  Cacahe,  which  signifies  “ head  of  a horse.1' 

24. — Samian  shut  r.]  The  shore  of  the  island  of  Samos.  This  was  an  island  in  the 
Aegean  sea,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  Ionia.  Its  most  ancient  name  was 
Parthenia,  but  it  was  also  called  Dryusa,  Anthemusa,  MelamphyUus,  Cyparissm,  Par- 
thenoarusa,  Stephane,  Aulhcmus,  and  Parthenias.  It  was  originally  governed  by  kings, 
and  was  particularly  sacred  to  Juno,  whose  temple,  which  was  magnificent,  is  said  by 
Psusanias  to  have  been  built  by  the  Argonauts.  The  Samian  Juno,  esteemed  the  same  as 
Luna  and  Selene  (see  these,  under  the  names  of  Juno),  is  represented  standing  in  a 
lunette,  with  the  lunar  emblem  upon  her  head  ; and  with  the  peplnm,  which,  suspended 
from  the  crescent,  she  bolds  with  extended  arms.  There  were  also  three  colossal  statues 
of  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  Hercules,  at  Samos,  which  were  removed  to  Rome  by  Marc 
Antony,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  were  subsequently  restored  to  the  island  bj 
the  emperor  Augustus. 

23. — Here  stood  her  chariot,  ire.]  Poetically  implying  that  Carthage  was  her  favourite 
residence  : this  chariot  was  a military  one  ; Juno  being  often  represented,  by  the  poets, 
as  mingling  in  battles. 

39.]  In  reference  lc^  the  judgment  of  Paris.  (See  Juno.) 

41.]  ELECTRA.  One  of  the  Ocesnidea,  according  to  some,  and  of  the  Atlaatides, 
according  to  others.  (See  Dardanus,  II.  zx.  265.)  She  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  and  was 
the  mother  of  Dardanus,  the  founder  of  Troy. 

61. — Sicilian  shores.]  Drepanum  ; the  territory  of  king  Acestes. 

55. — The  queen  of  heaven  did  thus  her  fury  renf.]  Mr.  Spence,  in  his  Polymetis, 
observes,  that  “ the  greatest  of  the  ancient  poets  seem  to  have  held,  that  evety  thing  in  the 
moral,  as  well  as  the  natural  world,  was  carried  on  by  the  influence  and  direction  of  the 
supreme  Being.  It  was  J upiter  that  actuated  every  thing,  and  in  aome  sense  might  be  said 
to  do  every  tiling  that  was  done.  T his  universal  principle  of  action  they  considered,  for 
their  own  ease,  as  divided  into  so  many  several  personages,  as  they  had  occasion  for  causes. 
Hence  every  part  of  the  creation  was  filled  by  them  with  deities ; and  no  action  was  per- 
formed without  the  assistance  of  some  god  or  other;  for  every  power  superior  to  man  they 
called  by  that  name.” 

57.]  ITALY.  Iiaha.  This  country,  so  called  after  Italus,  an  Arcadian  prince  (see 
Italus),  was  more  anciently  known  by  the  names  of  Satnrnia,  from  Saturn  (see  J;m us) ; 

A a son  in,  from  Auson,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso  ; (Enotria,  from  (Enotrus,  the  so« 
of  Lycson,  an  Arcadian  prince ; and  Hcsjteria,  or  Western,  from  its  situation  with 
reference  to  Greece.  Its  first  inhabitants,  according  to  some,  were  the  Aborigines ; bat 
it  has  not  been  determined  whether  this  term  was  applied  to  them  as  being  the  origins! 
possessors  of  the  soil,  or  whether  the  Aborigines  were  a nation  introduced  by  Satnm. 

Italy,  before  the  day'  of  Augustus,  north  of  tlie  rivers  Macra  and  Rubicon  (PisateJIs  or 
Rugone).  was  called  Gallia  Citerior,  or  Cisalpina  (divided  into  Cispadana  and  7Vo»i 
padana,  by  the  Padut,  or  Po).  and  south  of  those  rivers,  Italia  Propria. 
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The  principal  divisions  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  wore  : — 

1-  Liguria  ; chief  towns,  Genua  (Genoa);  Portus  Herculio  Monad  (Monaco); 
*>i«r»  (Nice). 

«•  Taurini;  Augusta  Taurinorvin  (Turin). 

rn.  Insubres  ; Mediolanum  (Milan) ; Ticinum  (Pavin). 

ir.  Cevomanni;  Brixia(  Brescia);  Cremona;  Bedriacum ; Mantua  (see  Mantua). 

v.  Evoanei  ; Tridentum  (Trent);  Verona,  on  the  Alhesis  (Adige),  birthplace  of 
Catalina  ; famous  also  for  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre. 

vi.  Vkneti  ; Patarium  (Padua),  birthplace  of  Livy ; Aquileia ; Forum  Jtdii 
(Friuli). 

vii.  Histria  ; Tergesle  (Trieste). 

vrii.  Lingones  ; Ravenoa. 

ix.  Boji;  Bononia  (Bologna);  Mutina  (Modena;  see  Augustus);  Parma;  Pla- 
centia. 

The  principal  divisions  of  Italia  Propria  were  : — 

i,  Etruria.  (See  Etruria.) 

Jt.  Umbria  : chief  towns,  &c.  Atriminum;  Pisaurum  (Posaro),  on  the  Pisaurus; 
I rbinum  (Urbino) ; Camerinum;  Spoletium  (Spoletto);  Intcramna  (Temi),  the  birth- 
place of  Tacitus  the  historian,  and  Tacitus  the  emperor ; Narnia  (Nami),  on  the  Nar 
(see  Nat). 

nr.  Ficenum  : chief  towns,  &c.  Ancon  Dorica  (Ancona)  ; Lorctto,  near  which  was 
the  famous  chapel,  supposed  by  monkish  historians  to  have  been  brought  through  the  air 
by  angels,  A.D.  1291,  from  Judies,  where  it  had  been  a cottage  inhabited  by  the  Virgin 
Mary ; Curfinium  or  Ilatica  (San  Ferino) ; and  Sulmo  (Sulmona),  the  birthplace  of 
Orid  ; these  two  last  being  the  chief  towns  of  the  Vestini  and  Pelioni,  a people  to  the 
south  of  Piccnum  ; Marrubium  (see  MarTubium),  the  chief  town  of  the  Marsi  (see  Marsi) ; 
the  grove  of  Angnitia  (see  Angoitia);  Alba,  the  inhabitants  Albenses;  [Cures  (see 
Cures);  Reate  (Rieti) ; Amiternum  (see  Amiternura,  the  birthplace  of  Sallust);  No- 
mentum  (see  Momentum) ; Crustumerium  (see  Crustumeriorn) ; Fidena  (see  Fideme) ; 
Antemna  (see  Antemmc)  ; Collatia  (see  Collatia)  ; and  Tibur  (Tivoli,  by  aome  placed  in 
I.Alium,  celebrated  for  the  villa  uf  Horace),  were  all  towns  in  the  country  of  the  Snbini 
(Sabines).] 

rv.  Laticis.  (See  I.stinm.) 

v.  Campania  : chief  towns.  See.  Capua  (see  Capys,  riJn.  i.  257.)  ; CatiUnum ; Vena- 
fnm  ; Literal in  ; Cumte  (see  Curaai);  Misenum  (see  Misenum),  opposite  to  the  islands 
Rrockjta  and  Inarime  (see  these  islands) ; Baiee  (see  Baiie),  near  the  Lucrine  lake  Bnd 
the  lake  Arenas  (see  these  lakes) ; Puteuli  (Puxzoli),  near  the  Phlegriei  Campi,  or 
burning  plains  (now  Solfalerra),  where  Jupiter  is  fabled  to  have  overcome  the  giants ; 
Cimsnerium  (see  Cimmeria);  Neapolis  or  Parthenope  (Naples),  near  which  is  Mount 
Vesuvius ; Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  on 
the  24th  of  August,  A.D.  79 ; Nuceria  (Nopcra);  Stabia ; Surrentum  (Surrento),  near 
which  was  the  promontory  Surrentinum  or  Atbenaum  (Capo  de  Minerva);  Caprea  (see 
Capreas)  ; the  Strenusa  (sec  Siren  u sir)  ; Not  a (Nola),  remarkable  for  the  defeat  of 
Hannibal  by  Marcollus,  for  the  desth  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  and  for  its  having  been 
the  bishoprick  of  St.  Paulinus,  a native  of  Bourdeaux,  to  whom  the  introduction  of  bells 
into  churches  is  ascribed ; Salcrnum  (Salerno),  the  chief  town  of  the  Picentini,  near  which 
stands  Amalfi,  a city  not  mentioned  in  sneient  authors,  but  remarkable  for  having  con- 
tained the  code  of  laws  framed  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  which  lmd  been  brought  thither 
110m  Greece,  and  was  discovered  at  the  pillage  of  that  tow  n by  the  Pisans,  in  the  twelfth 
ceutuiy. 
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vi.  Samnium  : chief  towns,  tic.  Momentum,  or  Maletenlum  (Benevento),  said  to  hare 
been  founded  by  Diomed,  nnd  remarkable  for  ita  remains  of  antiquity  ; Caudium.  near 
which  the  Furca  Caudine  (Forcbia  d’  Arpaia),  Equus  Tutiau,  Hkrbosia  (Ordooal, 
towns  of  the  Hirpini ; Buca,  Ortona,  and  Larinum,  towns  of  the  Frentani. 

vn.  Apulia,  or  Japyoia  (Puglia  Piana,  or  the  Capitanata),  was  divided  into  two 
parte,  Daunia  (see  Daunua)  and  Pencetia,  so  called  from  Pencetius,  the  brother  of  (Eno- 
trus,  who  is  said  to  have  arrived  there  from  Arcadia,  seventeen  generations  before  the 
Trojan  war:  its  chief  towns,  &c.  were,  Arpi  (see  Argyripa);  Tension,  or  Apnlum  ,*  Oe- 
rion  ; Salapia ; Atculum  (Ascoli)  j Canusium  (Conosa) ; Cosse,  celebrated  for  the 
victory  obtained  over  the  Romans  by  Hannibal ; Venusia  (Venosa) ; Barium  (Bari) ; 
Equatia. 

VIII.  Calabria,  or  Missapia,  the  southern  part  of  which  was  called  Salentisa  (sec 
Salentum)  : its  chief  towns,  See.  were,  Brundusium  ( Rrundiai),  opposite  Dymchiuro.  on 
the  Illyrian  coast ; Hydruntum  (Otranto)  ; Lupin,  near  which  is  the  modem  city  Lecce  ; 
Castrum,  tel  drj  Minerva  (Castro),  celebrated  for  a temple  of  Minerva  ; Promontorms 
Japygium,  tel  Salentinnm  (Santa  Maria  de  Leuca) ; CaUipolis  (Gallipoli) ; Neretnm 
(Nardo)  ; Tar en turn  (Tarento,  see  Tarentum)  ; A ulan  ; Rrntia,  the  birthplace  of  Ennios; 
Uria  (Oria);  and  Manduria  (Casalnuova). 

ix.  Lucania  : chief  towns,  See.  Metapontum,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Pylians 
under  Nestor ; Heruclea,  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  deputies  of  the  Grecian  states  in 
Italy ; Sybaris,  founded  by  the  Achmans,  remarkable  for  the  effeminacy  of  its  inhabitants ; 
Tkurii,  or  -inm,  a place  to  which  the  Sybarites  fled  after  the  destruction  of  their  city  by 
the  people  of  Croton,  under  the  famous  Milo  ; Pastum,  called  by  the  Greeks  Posidaeni. 
founded  by  a colony  of  Dorians ; Mount  Albumus ; Yelia,  Elea,  or  Hetia,  founded  by  a 
Phocian  colony,  the  city  of  Zeno,  called  Eleates,  to  distinguish  him  from  Zeno,  the 
founder  of  the  stoic  philosophy,  a native  of  Citium,  in  Cyprus ; (Enotrides , two  stmdi 
islands  opposite  the  Portia  Velinus ; Pandateria,  south  of  these,  places  of  banishment  for 
illustrious  Romans  ; the  promontory  Patimma  (sec  Palinurus)  j the  bay  Lansinns  (Poli- 
castro,  or  Scales) ; Buxentum,  called  by  the  Greeks  Pyxus ; II  land  a ; Atinuin ; Pa- 
tent ia  (Potensa) ; Grumcntum  ; Lagaria,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Epeus,  the  fabri- 
cator of  the  T rojan  horse,  and  a colony  of  Phodans. 

x.  Bruttii  (Calabria  Citra) : chief  towns,  &c.  Pandosia ; Consentia ; Terina,  on 
the  Sinus  Terintran  (now  the  gulf  of  St.  Euphemia) ; Temesa,  or  Temsa ; Lamelia. 
on  the  Sinus  Lamttinus ; libo,  Hippo,  or  Valentia  (Monte  Leone);  the  tlhacesur ; 
Portus  Ilerculis;  ad  Trapaa  (Tropea);  Portus  Orestis  and  Medema;  the  town  and 
promontory  Scyliccum  (see  Scylla) ; the  promontory  Ctenys,  opposite  to  the  Sicilian 
promontory  Pelorus ; Posidonium,  a town  or  temple  of  Neptune  ; RJiegium  (Rheggio), 
founded  by  a colony  from  C balds,  in  tubers,  near  which  was  the  C alumna  Rhrgia,  or 
Rhegina;  the  promontory  Lcucopetra  (Capo  dell'  Armi),  where  the  ridge  of  the  Appco- 
ninea  terminates;  the  promontory  of  Hercules  (now  Capo  di  Spartivento),  the  most 
southern  point  of  Italy ; the  promontory  Xrphyrium ; Locri  Epizepkyrii,  founded  by  s 
colony  of  the  Locri  Ozolee,  from  Locris  ; C'aulon,  or  Caulonia  (Castelvetere),  founded  by 
a colony  of  Achseans;  Consi/inum  Castrum,  and  the  promontory  Concmtum  (now  Capo 
di  Stilo),  which,  with  cape  Spartivento,  forms  the  bay  of  Locri ; Scylacium.o r ScylUtam 
(Squillace),  founded  by  a colony  from  Athens ; the  promontory  Laeinium  (Cape  Coloimal, 
celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Juno,  which,  with  the  promontory  of  Salentum,  or  Santa 
Maria  di  Leuca,  forms  the  mouth  of  the  Tsrentine  gulf ; Ogygia  (ice  Ogygia) ; Cretan 
(Cotrono),  fonnded  by  a body  of  Acharans  in  their  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  and  re- 
nowned for  the  superiority  of  its  inhabitants  in  athletic  exercises;  Petilia,  or  Petehn, 
founded  by  Fhiloctetes. 
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Maqna  Gracia. 

The  southern  part  of  Italy,  of  which  the  limits  were  'not  defiled,  was  called  Magna 
< irtreia,  a name  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 

Hirers  qf  Italy.]  The  principal  rivers  of  Italy  are, 
f The  Panes  or  Eridanus  (Po  ; see  Po). 

The  Ticinus  (Tesino),  issuing  from  the  lake  Vcrbanui  (Maggiore)  j near 
this  river  Hannibal  first  defeated  the  Homans  under  P.  Cor.  Scipio. 

The  Addua  (Adda),  issuing  from  the  lake  Larius  (Como). 

The  Mincivs  (Mincio),  issuing  from  the  lake  Benacus  (Guards) ; sec  /• 
Alincius.  . 

\ The  Tbebi a (Trebia),  near  which  Hannibal  defeated  the  Homans  a se- 
I cond  time,  under  the  consul  Sempronius. 

1 The  Husnus  (Rheno). 

The  Athesis  (Adige),  falls  into  the  Adriatic. 

V The  Tijsavos,  Timao,  or  Timavo.  (See  Timavus.) 
f The  Tvberis,  Tibris.Tevere,  Tiber,  or  Tiivbris  (Tyber ; see  Tiber). 

The  Crehera.  (Sec  Fabii.) 

The  Macba  (Magra),  flows  from  the  Apennines.  s. 

The  Cuanis  (Chiana). 

The  Ausca,  Auseris,  or  Anser  (Serchio),  joins  the  Arnus. 

The  Cmbro  (Ombrone). 

The  Minio  (Mignone  ; see  Miniu). 

The  Rubicon  (Pisalella,  or  Rugone),  divides  Italia  Propria  from  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
rises  in  the  Apennines,  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic.  (See  Julius  Cesar.) 

The  Rixinus.  g 

Tire  Pisaurus  (Foglia).  F ^ 

The  Metacrus  (Metro).  > 

The  Nar  (Nera  ; see  Nar).  I “ ^ 

The  Velinus  (Velino ; see  Velinus).  J 3 
The  zEsrs  (zEsino);  this  river  separates  Umbria  from  Picenum. 

The  Tbuentus  (Tronto),  a river  of  Picenum. 

The  Allia  (see  Allia).  *\  = 

" ' Tire  Anio  or  Anien  (Tcvcrone),  falls  into  the  Tiber,  m "g 
The  Numicus  (see  Numicus).  I ™ 

The  Astura.  f ° 

The  Utens  (Aufente  ; see  Ufens,  zEn.  vii.  1092.)  \ % 

The  Amasenus  (see  Amasenus).  J 3 

The  Liris  (Garigliano),  falls  into  the  Mediterranean.  ^ 3 

The  V UETURNus  (Voltumo ; see  Vulturnus,  ./En.  vii.  1007.)  f O g 
The  Clakius  or  Liternus  (Lagnio).  S'  ^ § 

The  Sebethus  or  Sebetiios  (Sebeto  ; see  Sebethia).  V J 

The  Sarnus  (Sarno  ; see  Samus).  J 3 

The  Sabatus  (Sabato),  runs  into  the  Vulturnus.  V-  j 

The  Calor  (Calore).  v ; | 

The  Frento  (Fortore),  runs  into  tlie  Adriatic.  C .i  3 

The  Tieernus  (Tiferno).  J&tn 

The  Cerbalus  (Cervaro).  ) . , . ,, 

> ! Riven  of  Apuhs. 

The  Aurincs  (Ofanto;  see  Aufidus).  j 

l_  The  Galesus  (Galeso),  a river  of  Calabria,  flowing  into  the  bay  of  Tarentum. 

Cl.  Man.  * 3 B 
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The  Sii.arus  or  Sir  F.n  (Silaro). 

The  Laos  or  Laos  (Laino). 

The  Biiaoanus. 

The  Sybaris  (Coicilc). 

The  Casuknti  m (Basiento). 

The  Acinis  (Agri). 

The  Sims  (Sinno). 

The  Crathis  (Crati  or  CraierL 
The  Ta  racier  nr  Tan  AORos(Nogro). 

The  I1ai.es  or  Hkles. 

The  Mr.i.ers  (Mclfa). 

The  Acheron  (seo  Acheron.) 

The  Ocinarus. 

The  Lam  ETCS. 

The  Metaorus  (Marro). 

The  Both  rot  us. 

TIicHai.ex.  And 
The  Sacra. 

Ijlkes  of  Italy.]  Tlie  principal  Lakes  of  Italy  are, 

Verbanus  (Maggiore),  a lake  in  the  modern  duchy  of  Milan. 

Larius  (Como),  a lake  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  % 

Benacus  (Guarda  ; sec  Benacus). 

Tiirasyhenus  (Perugia),  a lake  of  Etruria,  near  Perusium,  celebrated  for  the  defeat 
of  the  Homans  by  Hannibal,  under  the  consul  Flaminius,  B.C.217. 

Amsanctvs  (Mofettaj  see  Amsanctus). 

Fucinus  (Lago  di  Celano  ; secFucinus). 

Ai.bunea  (Solfatara;  see  Albunca,  /En.  vii.  124.) 

Rf.gillus,  a small  lake  of  Lntium,  whose  waters  fall  into  the  Anio. 


h 

Si 


A i. n anus  (see  Albano,  AEn.  xii.  205.) 

Nemi  or  Lacvs  Trivi*  (see  Trivia,  vii.  719.) 

Velinus  (see  Velinus). 

Fundanus,  a lake  near  Fundi,  a town  of  Lalium  on  the  Via  Appia. 

Lucrinus  (Lucrine). 

A versus  or  A vkrna  (see  Avernus). 

Ac  nano,  a circular  lake  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  principal  mountains  of  Italy  are, 

Alpes(A1p*;  see  Alps).  And  the 

A penninvs  (Apennines  ; sec  Apennines). 

“ Italy  and  Sicily  were,  in  Homer’s  time,  scarcely  known  but  by  name.  They  werc 
regions  of  imaginary  monsters  and  real  savages ; and  the  great  poet  has  described  these 
as  accurately  as  he  has  painted  those  fancifully.  4 Neither  plowing  or  sowing,  be  ssjs» 
4 they  feed  on  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  soil.  They  have  no  assemblies  for 
public  debate  ; no  magistrates  to  enforce  laws ; no  common  concerns  of  any  kind ; bet 
they  dwell  in  caverns  on  mountain-tops  ; and  every  one  is  magistrate  and  lawgiver  to  hi» 
own  family.’  The  calamities  and  various  confusion  ensuing  from  the  Trojan  war,  are 
to  have  occasioned  the  first  Grecian  migrations  to  those  countries  ; which  appears  higblj 
probable,  though  we  should  not  implicitly  believe  the  traditions  which  name  the  leaders 
and  the  spots  on  which  they  severally  settled.  But  while  we  doubt  whether  Dtootd. 
after  having  established  colonies  of  his  followers  in  Arpi,  Canusium,  and  Sipontam  is 
Apulia,  really  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of # the  Adriatic  gulf,  and  became  master  of  the 
country  about  the  mouth  of  the  Po ; whether  Pisa  in  Tuscany  was  built  by  those  P«  <sl 
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[Kinnesjan  Pitmans  who  followed  Nestor  to  tlio  siege  of  Troy  ; and  whether,  as  report 
rays,  at  a still  earlier  day,  tho  Arcadian  Evander  founded  that  village  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  which  afterward  became  Rome;  still  we  learn  with  unquestionable  certainty  that 
If  these  were  not  facts,  yet  Grecian  colonies  were  settled  in  various  parts  of  Italy  at  a 
very  early  period  : so  early,  that  we  can  trace  them  very  high  ; yet  their  origin  lies 
beyond  all  investigation.  The  reputation  was  hence  acquired  by  Cutua,  on  the  Campa- 
nian coast,  of  being  the  oldest  of  all  the  Grecian  towns,  both  in  Italy  and  Sicily ; because 
it  could,  with  the  greatest  certainty,  refer  its  foundation  to  the  remotest  era.  It  was  a 
colony  led  by  Megasthenes  and  Hippocles  from  Chalcis  and  Cuma  in  Eubcca,  not  a great 
while,  according  to  Velleius  Paterculus,  after  the  founding  of  those  towns  by  the  Athe- 
nians. The  Campanian  Cuma  prospered  and  sent  out  its  Own  colonies ; Naples  is  among 
its  offspring. 

“ One  flourishing  settlementin  that  inviting  country  would  encourage  farther  adventures, 

T he  Chalciilians  of  Eubo-a,  we  are  told,  finding  at  a following  period  their  population  too 
great  for  their  territory,  consulted  the  Delphian  oracle.  The  Pythoness  directed  them 
tu  decimate  their  whole  people,  and  send  a tenth  to  found  a colony.  It  happened  that 
some  of  the  principal  Mcssenians  of  those  who  had  fled  their  country  after  the  first  war 
with  Laccdarmon,  were  at  the  same  time  at  Delphi  to  ask  advice  of  the  gcd.  'The  mana- 
gers of  the  oracle  commanded  them  to  join  in  the  adventure  with  the  decimated  Chalci- 
dians.  Both  parties  were  pleased  with  the  order  ; and  choosing  for  their  leader  a Alesse- 
uian  uf  the  Hencleid  family,  they  founded  Rhcgium,  on  the  southern  point  of  Italy, 
which  became  a powerful  and  flourishing  state.  Not  long  after,  Tarentum  was  founded  by 
I .aerdtemonians  ; Locri  Epizepbyrii,  and  Medanut,  by  Locrians  from  Crissa  ; Scylleticum, 
afterwards  Scylladum,  by  Athenians ; Crolona,  and  Sybaris,  from  whose  ruin  rose  Tho- 
rium, by  Acliaians;  Salentum  and  Brundusium,  by  Cretans.  Some  of  these  had  inferior 
towns  within  their  territory  ; and  in  the  end  full  half  the  coast  of  Italy  came  into  tho  pos- 
session of  the  Greeks. 

“ While  the  coasts  of  Ilaly  thus  became  Grecian  ground,  settlements  were  made  with 
equal  or  superior  success  in  Sicily.  Thucydides  informs  us  that  the  name  by  which  that 
island  first  became  known  to  the  Greeks  was  Trinacria,  and  that  the  first  inhabitants, 
concerning  whom  any  tradition  reached  them,  wero  the  Cyclops  and  Ltestrigons  ; whose 
history,  however,  with  his  usual  judgment,  he  professes  to  leave  to  the  poets.  The  SicUM, 
from  whom  it  acquired  the  name  uf  Sicania,  he  suppuses  to  have  passed  from  Spain  ; 
driven  from  their  settlements  there  by  the  Ligurians.  Afterward  the  Sicels,  forced  by 
similar  violence  from  their  native  Italy,  wrested  from  the  Sicans  the  greatest  and  best  part 
of  the  island,  and  fixed  npon  it  that  name  which  it  atill  retains.  At  a very  early  period 
the  Phoenicians  bad  established,  in  some  of  the  most  secure  situations  around  the  coast, 
not  colonies,  but  factories,  fur  the  mere  purpose  of  trade ; and  probably  less  the  unin- 
fluenced violence  of  the  barbarous  natives,  than  Phoenician  policy  directing  tliat  violence, 
has  given  occasion  to  those  reports,  so  much  cultivated  by  the  poets,  uf  giants  and  mon- 
sters peculiar  to  Sicily.  No  Grecian  trader  dared  venture  thither;  but  some  Phocian 
s ddiert,  in  returning  from  the  seige  of  Troy,  being  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  unable,  in  the  imperfection  of  navigation,  thence  directly  to  reach  Greece, 
crowed  to  the  Sicilian  coast.  It  happened  that  there  they  fell  in  with  some  Trojans,  who, 
after  the  overthrow  of  their  city,  had  wandered  thus  far  in  quest  of  a settlement.  Bro- 
therhood in  distress  united  them  ; they  found  means  to  make  alliance  with  the  Sicans  in 
the  western  part  of  the  island,  and  established  themselves  there  ; Trojans,  Greeks,  and 
•Sicans,  formed  together  a new  people,  who  acquired  the  new  name  of  Elymians.  The 
strong  holds  of  Eryx  and  Egeata,  called  by  the  Romans  Segesta,  became  their  principal 
towns. 

" It  was,  according  to  Ephorus,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Strabo,  in  the  next  age,  or  generalion. 
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after  this  event  that  Tticocles,  or  Thucles,  an  Athenian,  being  driven,  alao  by  stress  o I 
weather,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  had  opportunity  to  observe  how  little  foswa 
dable  the  barbarous  inhabitants  in  that  part  really  were,  as  well  as  how  inviting  the  soil 
and  climate.  On  his  return  he  endeavoured  to  procure  the  authority  of  the  Atheaas 
government  for  establishing  a colony  there ; but  not  succeeding,  he  went  to  Chakis,  a 
Eubcca,  where  his  proposal  was  more  favourably  received.  Many  Chalcidians  engaged 
in  the  adventure.  Thus  encouraged,  many  from  other  parts  of  Greece  joined  them; 
and  under  the  conduct  of  Thucles,  they  founded  Nanus,  the  first  Grecian  town  of 
Sicily, 

■'  A prosperous  beginning  here,  as  in  Italy,  invited  more  attempts.  It  was,  according  to 
Thucydides,  in  the  very  next  year  after  the  founding  of  Naxus,  that  Archias,  a Corinthian 
of  Hcracleid  race,  led  a colony  to  Sicily.  To  the  southward  of  Naxus,  but  soil  on  the 
eastern  coast,  he  found  a territory  of  uncommon  fertility,  with  a harbour  singularly  safe 
and  commodious.  Within  the  harbour,  and  barely  detached  from  the  shore,  was  an  island, 
about  two  miles  in  circumference,  plentifully  watered  by  that  remarkable  fountain  which, 
through  the  poets  chiefly,  has  acquired  renown  by  the  name  of  Arcthusa.  From  tins 
advantageous  post  he  expelled  the  Sicels,  nnd  founded  there  the  city  which  becamr  the 
great  and  celebrated  Syracuse.  Meanwhile  Naxus  so  increased  and  flourished,  that,  is 
the  sixth  year  only  from  its  foundation,  its  people,  still  under  the  conduct  of  Thscies, 
driving  the  Sicels  before  them,  founded  first  Leontini,  and  soon  after  Catana.  Abouttbe 
same  time  a new  colony  from  Megara,  under  Lamia,  founded  the  Hybliean  Megara.  It 
was  not  till  above  forty  years  after  that  any  settlement  was  attempted  on  the  soothers 
coast,  when  a united  colony  of  Rhodians  and  Cretans  founded  Gela.  But  the  superiority 
of  the  Greek  nation  in  Sicily  was  already  decided  ; and  Taurominium,  Selinus,  Himera, 
Acre,  Casmenm,  Camarina,  Acragas,  called  by  the  Romans  Agrigcntum,  and  Zsacle. 
afterwards  named  Messent,  became  considerable  cities,  mostly  colonies  from  those  before 
founded  in  that  island,  or  in  Italy.  The  interior  of  both  countries  remained  to  the  furtstr 
race  of  inhabitants. 

•*  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  the  Greeks  seem  never  to  have  coveted  inland  territories 
their  active  temper  led  them  always  to  maritime  situations  ; and  if  driven  from  thence, 
they  sought  still  others  of  the  same  kind,  however  remote  from  their  native  country, 
rather  than  be  excluded  from  the  means  which  the  sea  afforded  for  couimunicatioo  with 
all  the  world.  Accordingly  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  (whose  possessions  were  so 
extended  as  to  acquire  the  name  of  Great  Greece),  and  not  less  the  African  colonies, 
maintained  constant  intercourse  with  the  country  of  their  forefathers  : particularly  they 
frequented  the  Olympian  games,  the  great  meeting  for  all  people  of  Grecian  race.  Still 
greater  advantages  perhaps  were  derived  from  the  yet  more  intimate  communication 
maintained  by  some  of  them  with  the  Asiatic  colonies ; for  there  Grecian  art  and  science 
first  rote  to  splendour:  there  Grecian  philosophy  had  its  birth,  and  from  the  island  of 
Samos,  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  the  great  Pythagoras  came  and  settled  at  Crotona,  in  Italy. 
Thus  the  colonics  in  general  nearly  equalled  in  improvements  of  arts,  science,  and  civili- 
sation, and  sometimes  even  went  before  the  mother-country.”  Mitford,  vol.  r.  chap.  v. 
sec.  2. 

Italy  is  most  commonly  represented  on  Roman  medals  under  the  form  of  a womss 
crowned  with  turrets,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a spear,  and  in  her  left  a cornucopia,  with 
an  eagle  placed  on  a globe  at  her  feet.  She  is  also  represented  on  the  medals  of  Tite», 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  of  Commodus,  and  of  Nero,  as  seated  on  a globe,  her  head  adorned 
with  turrets,  bearing  in  one  hand  a cornucopia,  and  in  the  other  a sceptre,  to  denote  her 
power  over  the  universe.  The  caduceua  of  Mercury  has  likewise  been  ranked  among  the 
attributes  of  Italy,  as  emblematical  of  the  fine  arts,  which  were  cultivated  by  her  inks 
bitan  tt. 
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62 — 69. — One  offending  foe.]  Ajax  Oileuj : in  allusion  to  tbo  insult  offered  by  him  to 
O&ssandra  (see  Ajax  the  Groat)  in  the  temple  of  Minerva. 

<13 — The  bolts  of  Jure.]  This  passage  is  remarkable,  from  its  representing  Minerva 
as  privileged  to  use  the  bolts  of  Jove. 

67. — The  wretch .]  Ajax  Oileus. 

60. — A roefc.]  Gyra.  (See  Gyrte,  Od.  iv.  672.) 

TO. — Walk.]  In  allusion  to  the  dignified  matronly  gait  ascribed  by  the  poets  to 
Judo,  and  to  the  majestic  slow  pace  used  by  the  Roman  matrons  in  religious  processions. 

101.  — A race  of  wand' ring  slaves.]  Trojans. 

102.  — Tuscan  se«.]  That  part  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  which  washes  the  coast  of 
Etruria.  It  was  anciently  called  Tyrrhenian,  or  Iifcrum. 

107. — Daughters  of  the  muifi.]  Nymphs  in  general. 

HO.]  DEIOPEIA.  The  roost  beautiful  of  the  fourteen  attendant  nymphs  of  Juno. 
The  goddess  offered  her  in  marriage  to  /Eolu«,  as  a bribe  to  induce  him  to  destroy  the 
fleet  of  /Eneas. 

120—175.]  (See  Winds.) 

ISO. — Th’  Ausonian  sailors.]  Italian  sailors.  Ausonia  was  among  the  many  ancient 
names  of  Italy.  (See  Italy.) 

159. ]  EURUS,  or  VULTURNUS.  The  south-east  wind.  The  god  Kurus  is  repre- 
seated  as  a young  mail,  either  dishevelled,  and  in  great  consternation  at  the  tempest  he 
has  excited ; or  in  a sportive  mood.  (See  Winds.) 

160.  — Shallows  of  the  moving  sand.]  The  Syrtes. 

162.]  ORONTES.  A Lycian  captain  in  the  Trojan  war,  who  followed  .Eneas,  and 
perished  by  shipwreck  in  bis  voyage  from  Drepanum  to  Italy.  (See  Ain.  vi.  458.) 

172.]  1 LI  ON  EliS.  | Companions  of  /Eneas.  They  are  represented  by  Virgil  as 

172. ]  ALETES.  5 remarkable  for  their  prudence  and  wisdom. 

173. ]  AC H ATES.  1 Friends  of  /Eneas.  The  fidelity  of  Achates  was  so  exemplary, 

1 73.]  ABAS.  ) that  Fidus  Achates  became  a proverb. 

180.]  SERENE.  In  reference  to  the  usual  representations  of  this  god. 

186. — Western  blast.]  Zephyrus. 

195. — Your  lord.]  AEolus. 

205.]  CYMOTHOE.  One  of  the  Nereids,  or,  according  to  Hesiod,  of  the  Oceanides. 

205.]  TRITON.  One  of  the  inferior  sea-deities,  fabled  to  have  been  Neptune’s 
trumpeter : he  was,  according  to  Hesiod,  son  of  that  god  and  of  Ampbitrite,  and  is 
generally  represented  as  blowing  a conch ; the  upper  part  of  his  body  being  that  of  a 
man,  and  the  lower,  that  of  a dolphin ; and  as  preceding  Neptune:  sometimes  he  ap- 
pears on  the  surface  of  the  waters;  and  at  others,  he  is  drawn  in  a car  by  horses  of  a 
c cerulean  colour. 

Some  consider  the  word  Triton  to  be  a corruption  of  Tirit-On,  and  to  have  signified  the 
tower  of  the  sun  ; the  representation  of  this  deity  having  also  led  to  the  conjecture  that 
he  was  the  same  as  Atergatis  and  Dagon.  (See  Phoenicia.)  The  conch  used  by  Triton 
is  illustrative  of  his  worship  having  been  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  the  brazen 
trumpet. 

211. — His  Jinny  coursers .]  The  animals  which  drew  the  car  of  Neptune  were  some- 
times sea-horses,  of  which  the  lower  parts  were  like  the  tail  of  a fish. 

227.  — Libyan  s/iores.]  Carthaginian  shores.  Libya  is  used,  by  the  poets,  for  Africa, 
and  was  so  called  from  Libya,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  or  Epaphus  and  Memphis  or  Cas- 
siopea,  or  of  Ocean  and  Pamphylogia,  sister  of  Asia,  mistress  of  Neptune,  and  mother  of 
Agenor  and  Belus. 

228.  — Bay.]  Catrou  is  of  opinion  that  the  poet  had  in  view  the  port  of  Ancona. 

235. — Grot.]  '*  There  is  a place  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  (under  the  promontory  of 
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Mercury),  now  called  Cape  Bon,  a few  miles  east  of  Carthage,  that  exactly  answera  the 
description  of  this  grotto.  This  hollow  goes  in  twenty  or  tliirty  fathoms,  under  the  hills, 
and  those  who  took  out  the  stone  from  it  (for  it  seems  to  liave  been  a quany),  left  a sort 
of  pillars  at  proper  distances,  to  support  the  weight  at  top  from  falling  in.  The  arches 
which  these  pillars  help  to  form  lie  open  to  the  sea  ; there  are  little  streams  perpetually 
draining  from  the  rocks ; and  seats  of  stone  formed  within,  probably  for  the  use  of  thoec 
who  worked  in  that  quarry.  There  is  a cliff  on  each  side  ; and  the  brow  of  the  mountain 
is  overshadowed  with  trees.”  Spence,  from  Dr.  Shaw,  who  has  given  a further  account « 
them  in  his  travels,  page  157. 

257.]  CAPYS.  A Trojan,  who  accompanied  AEneas  into  Italy,  and  there,  as  it  is 
said,  founded  Capua. 

257. ]  ANTHEUS.  > Companions  of  jEneas. 

258. ]  CA1CCS.  > y 

271.]  AC  ESTES,  or  -TiGESTUS.  King  of  the  country  near  Drcpanum,  in  Sicily,  wb© 
hospitably  entertained  ./Eneas  when  he  visited  that  island,  and  who  gave  sepulture  W 
Anchises  on  Mount  Eryx.  Acestes  was  a son  of  the  river  Crinisus  (see  Crinisus,  /Em  t. 
62.)  and  Egesta,  daughter  of  Ilippotas,  a Trojan  prince,  who  had  been  among  tbe  allies  of 
Priam  in  the  war.  Sicily  was  the  country  whence  /Eneas  had  sailed  when  the  tempest 
arose  which  threw  him  on  the  Carthaginian  shore. 

286.]  LATIUM.  The  kingdom  of  Latinus.  Its  name  has  been  derived  from  laten 
(to  lie  hid),  either  because  Saturn  is  said  to  have  taken  refuge  in  this  country  from  the 
rebellion  of  his  children  ; or  (to  distinguish  it  from  the  mountainous  and  uncultivated 
districts),  as  being  the  land  where  seed  was  first  sown,  or  liidden  in  the  earth.  Ladun. 
under  its  ancient  kings,  was  contained  within  very  narrow  limits  ; viz.  from  the  Tiber  od 
the  north,  to  the  promontory  of  Circeii  on  the  south.  It  was  peopled  successively  by  the 
Aborigines,  the  Pelasgi,  the  Arcades,  the  Siculi,  the  Rutuli,  the  Osci,  the  Volsci,  Ate. 
When,  however,  these  nations  had  submitted  to  the  Romans,  the  whole  territory  thus  sub- 
dued, with  the  addition  of  the  other  conquered  tribes  of  the  zEqui,  Privernates,  Ate.  as 
far  south  as  the  river  Liris,  was  comprehended  in  the  general  name  of  Latium  ; a name 
which,  at  a subsequent  period,  under  the  emperors,  included  in  an  extended  signification 
the  country  of  the  Saranites,  and  part  of  Campania  ; the  term  Latium  -Yocum,  or  Abjec- 
tion, being  then  applied  to  the  district  between  the  Liris  and  die  town  of  Siniussa. 

The  principal  towns  of  Latium  were,  Roma  (see  Rome)  ; Ostia,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  ; Laviuium  (see  Lavinium)  ; Laurent  urn , the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Latious  (me 
Lauren  turn)  ; Tibur  (see  Tibur) ; Tusculum , supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Telego- 
nus,  the  son  of  Circe  and  Ulysses  ; Anita  (see  Ardea,  -Tin.  vii.  676.)  ; Cubit  (see  Ga- 
bii)  ; Prameste  (see  Prseneste) ; Alba  Longa  (see  Alba  Longa)  j Anlium,  a dty  of  the 
Volsci,  sacred  to  the  goddess  Fortune  (see  Horace,  b.  i.  Ode  35.) ; Aricia  (see  Axicu, 
-Tin.  vii.  1045.)  *,  Sinuessa,  anciently  also  called  Sinope,  celebrated  for  the  hot  baths  in 
its  vicinity,  and  the  promontory  Circeii  (see  Circe). 

The  principal  rivers  of  Latium  were,  the  Tiberis  (Tiber,  often  putin  Etruria),  the 
Anio  (Teverone)  ; and  the  Liris  (Garigliano,  on  the  confines  of  Campania). 

The  Latins  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  descendants  of  the  Hyperboreans,  and 
to  have  worshipped  Jupiter  under  the  name  of  Pur . 

306.]  GYAS.  Companions  of  /Eneas.  Gyas  particularly  distinguished  himself 

306.]  LYCUS.  >in  Sicily,  at  the  funeral  games  there  celebrated  in  honour  of  An* 

306.]  AMYCUS.  Jchist-s.  (See  -Tin.  v.  150.)  Lycus  and  Amycus  accompanied 
the  Trojan  chief  to  Italy,  and  were  killed  by  Turnus  in  his  war  against  /Eneas.  Aoycw 
fell,  /En.  Lx.  1042. 

333. — Th * Illyrian  coasts."]  Illy  men  si,  so  called  from  lllyrius,  sou  of  Cadmus  and 
Harmonia,  is  a country  extending  east  from  the  Adriatic  to  Mrcsia  and  Pannouia.  In 
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this  passage  fllyrinn  is  a poetical  expression,  denoting  that  Antcnor  penetrated  into  the 
further  recess  of  the  Adriatic  gulf.  It  is  merely  the  greater  for  the  lefts,  and  is  meant  to 
imply,  by  more  elevated  language,  the  particular  spot  at  which  Antcnor  landed. 

334.]  TIMAVUS,  TIM  A VO,  or  TIM  AO.  A river  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the 
Veneti.  44  It  bursts  out  all  at  once  from  the  bottom  of  a mountain,  and  divides  itself  into 
nine  different  streams  before  it  runs  into  the  Adriatic  sea.  It  is  so  large  itself,  that 
Virgil  here  calls  it  a sea.  As  it  is  at  the  bead  of  the  gulf  of  Venice,  the  Italians  now 
call  it  la  nutdre  del  ware;  as  if  they  thought  all  that  sea  was  supplied  from  it.'*  Holds - 
worth. 

336.]  PADUA.  The  ancient  Patarium,  a city  at  the  north  of  the  Padus,  or  Po,  in 
the  country  of  the  Veneti  (Venetians),  founded,  as  is  said,  by  Antenor,  immediately 
after  the  Trojan  war.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Livy. 

342. — One.]  Juno. 

364— 369.]  ASCANIUS,  IULUS,  EURYTION,  or  AiNEADES.  The  son  of  Ameas 
and  Creusa.  (See  Aeneas,  II.  ii.  902.)  Ascanius  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of 
Lavinram  ; he  prosecuted  the  war  against  Mezentius,  king  of  Etruria,  and  built  Alba 
tanga,  which  became  the  seat  of  his  government.  (See  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  xiv.)  His 
descendants,  thirteen  in  number,  reigned  during  a period  of  300  years  in  the  following 
order  : — 

Sylvius  Posthumus. 

/Eneas  Sylvius. 

Latinus  Sylvius. 

Alba. 

Atys,  or  Capetus. 

Capys. 

Capetus.  * 

Tibcrintis. 

Agrippa. 

Remnlus. 

Avcntinus. 

Procas. 

Numitor,  grandfather  of  Romulus  and  Rcmas. 

365.]  IULUS.  Ascanius. 

367.]  LAVINIUM.  A town  of  Latium,  situated  on  the  river  Numicus,  near  the  sea- 
coast,  built  by  /Eneas  in  honour  of  his  wife  Lavinia,  on  the  spot  which  had  been  pointed 
out  to  him  by  the  oracle.  The  foundation  of  this  city  was  attended  by  a prodigy,  which 
is  thus  described  : — A fire  having  spontaneously  broken  out  in  the  forest,  a wrolf  was 
observed  to  feed  the  flames  with  dry  wood,  which  for  that  purpose  he  collected  with  his 
mouth,  being  at  the  same  time  joined  by  an  eagle  and  a fox  ; the  former  assisted  in 
kindling  the  fire  by  fanning  it  with  its  wings,  while  the  fox,  on  the  contrary,  endeavoured 
to  extinguish  it  by  sprinkling  water  on  it  with  his  tail,  which  he  dipped  in  a neighbouring 
river.  Sometimes  the  wolf  and  the  eagle,  and  at  others  the  fox,  seemed  to  have  the 
advantage  ; the  contest,  however,  terminated  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  the  fox  was 
compelled  to  abandon  his  undertaking.  Aeneas,  on  beholding  tins  prodigy,  is  said  to 
Have  predicted  that  the  colony  of  Trojans  would  in  time  become  very  famous,  and  be 
known  and  admired  throughout  almost  the  whole  world  ; hut  that  their  power  in- 
creased, they  would  be  hated  and  feared  by  the  surrounding  nations ; that  nevertheless 
they  would  eventually  triumph  over  all  their  enemies;  and  that  the  favour  and  protection 
of  the  gods  would  successfully  prevail  over  the  envy  of  mankind.  Such  were  the  omens 
ptesaging  the  future  destiny  o(  this  city.  Monuments  commemorating  the  event,  which 
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consist  of  figure*  of  the  shove  animals  in  bronxe,  and  have  been  preserved  from  a retrtcXe 
period,  are  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  Lavinium. 

Lavinium  not  being  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  states, 
who  were  jealous  of  its  rising  power,  Ascanius,  on  the  death  of  .Eneas,  removed  to  Altai 
Longa,  which  thence  became  the  6cat  of  his  government. 

868.]  ALBA  LONGA.  A city  of  Latium,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Alban  us,  built  and 
fortified  by  Ascanius  on  tho  spot  where,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Helenas  (see  .in. 
iii.  600 — 506.),  and  of  the  god  of  Tyber  (see  /En.  viii.  46 — 66.),  Alness  found  a iriitt 
sow  with  thirty  young  ones. 

Alba  is  represented  by  Horace,  Ode  11.  b.  iv.,  as  famous  for  its  wine. 

371.]  ILIA.  The  same  as  Rhea  Sylvia.  She  was  a daughter  of  Nnmitor,  the  last 
king  of  Alba,  and  was  devoted  by  her  uncle  Amulius  to  the  service  of  Vesta,  lest  any 
child  of  hers  should  interfere  with  the  succession  of  his  posterity  to  the  throne  which  he 
had  usurped  from  his  elder  brother  Numitor.  The  schemes  of  Amulius  were  however 
frustrated,  as  Ilia  became  the  mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  of.  whom  Mars  was  the 
reputed  father.  These  princes  drove  the  usurper  from  the  throne,  and  restored  it  to  their 
grandfather  Numitor,  Ilia  is  said  to  have  been  burnt  alive  by  Amulius,  for  violating  the 
laws  of  Vesta.  Ilia  was  also  the  mother  of  Aventinus  (see  Avcntinus,  Ain.  vii.  907.); 
and  because  her  tomb  was  near  the  Tiber,  some  suppose  that  she  married  the  god  of  that 
river. 

" We  saw,  push’d  backward  to  his  native  source, 

The  yellow  Tiber  roll  his  rapid  course. 

With  impious  ruin  threat’ning  Vesta's  fane, 

And  the  great  monuments  of  Numa’s  reign 
With  grief  and  rage  while  Ilia's  bosom  glows. 

Boastful,  for  her  revenge,  his  waters  rose  ; 

But  now  th'  uxorious  river  glides  away. 

So  Jove  commands,  smooth  winding  to  the  sea.” 

Horace,  b.  i.  Ode  2. 

373. — Two  gootlly  toys.]  Romulus  and  Remus. 

874. — A wof/.]  Romulus  and  Remus,  when  exposed  by  order  of  Amulius  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  are  said  to  havo  been  found  and  suckled  by  ( lupa ) a wolf.  Some 
explain  tliis  story  by  stating  that  the  children  were  discovered  and  nursed  by  Lupa,  or 
Praitana,  wife  of  the  shepherd  Faustulus. 

376.]  ROMULUS.  The  acknowledged  founder  of  Rome,  763  years  B.C.,  was  the 
twin-brother  of  Remus,  and  the  reputed  son  of  Mara  and  Ilia.  (Sec  Ilia.)  After  these 
princes  had  replaced  their  grandfather  Numitor  on  the  throne  of  Alba  Longa,  they 
determined  to  leave  their  country  and  raise  a city  elsewhere.  Apprehensive  of  rivalry 
between  the  brothers,  Numitor  recommended  the  expedient  of  determining  by  the  nival 
omens  or  auguries  (see  Augury)  which  of  them  should  give  name  to  the  new  city,  tad 
govern  it  when  built.  Romulus  chose  the  Palatine,  and  Remus  the  Aventine  hill,  as 
their  places  of  observation ; to  Remus  there  first  appeared  six  vultures,  and  to  Romulus 
afterwards,  twelve.  From  thiB  superiority  in  the  number,  the  partisans  of  the  latter 
saluted  him  king,  while  those  of  Remus  claimed  the  crown  for  their  candidate  from  the 
prior  appearance  of  the  omen.  The  question  was  decided  in  favour  of  Romolus,  »ho, 
on  the  81st  day  of  April  (which  was  termed  Palilia,  from  Pales,  the  goddess  of  shep- 
herds, to  whom  it  was  consecrated),  began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  city,  which  from 
him  was  called  Rome.  Shortly  after,  Remus  was,  according  to  common  report,  slain  by 
Romulus,  for  having  in  derision  leapt  over  the  wall  of  the  town.  The  first  care  of 
Romulus  was  to  people  ltis  newly  acquired  territory  ; and  to  this  end  he  opened  *a 
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»sylam  to  fugitives,  foreigners,  and  criminals.  (See  /En.  viii.  451 — 453.)  Not  finding 

the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  districts  disposed  to  form  matrimonial  connexions 
'with  his  new  subjects,  he  proclaimed  a festival  in  honour  of  the  god  Consus,  or  Neptune 
(see  /Kn.  viii.  840 — 844.)  : the  Sabines  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  towns  were 
invited,  and  while  all  were  intent  on  the  spectacle,  the  Homan  youth  suddenly  rushed  in 
and  carried  off  the  youngest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  women.  Tatius,  the  king  of  the 
Sabines,  on  this  outrage  declared  war  against  the  Romans  ; and,  by  the  treachery  of  Tar- 
peia  (see  Tarpeia,  d£n.  viii.  457.),  the  daughter  of  Tarpeiua,  the  governor  of  the  citadel 
of  Rome,  was  enabled  to  enter  the  city,  and  to  advance  with  his  army  as  far  as  the 
Roman  Forum,  where  a bloody  engagement  look  place.  The  Sabine  women  interposed* 
and  by  their  entreaties  pat  a stop  to  the  fury  of  the  combatants.  It  was  agreed  that 
Tatius  should  leave  his  ancient  possessions,  and  share  the  throne  of  Rome  with  the  con- 
queror. The  inhabitants  of  Cures,  the  principal  town  of  the  Sabines,  were  transferred  to 
Rome,  incorporated  with  its  citixens,  and  indiscriminately  with  them,  in  Rome,  denomi- 
nated Qoirites. 

In  the  conquest  of  the  Sabines  was  comprehended  that  of  the  Anterans,  of  Crustume- 
riom,  and  of  all  their  principal  towns. 

The  great  outlines  of  the  Roman  constitution  are  attributed  to  Romulus.  He  is  said 
to  have  divided  the  conquered  lands  into  three  parts,  of  which  one  was  appropriated  to 
religious  uaes  ; via.  the  maintenance  of  priests,  the  erection  of  temples,  and  the  consecra- 
tion of  altars;  another  was  reserved  for  the  expences  of  the  state ; and  the  third  was 
divided  into  thirty  portions,  answering  to  the  thirty  curise.  The  people  were  divided 
into  three  classes,  or  tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  ten  curie.  In  every  curia  was  a chapel 
or  temple,  and  he  who  presided  over  tho  sacred  rites  was  called  curio.  From  each  tribe 
Romulus  chose  1,000  foot  soldiers  and  100  horse,  and  these  3,300  troops  formed^a  legio , 
legion.  He  also  selected  from  each  tribe  100  young  men,  distinguished  for  their  rank  and 
wealth,  who  should  serve  on  horseback  for  his  body  guard.  These  300  horsemen  were 
called  celcres,  and  in  the  sequel  formed  the  distinct  order  of  Roman  knights,  or  equites. 
Romulus  moreover  distinguished  the  whole  body  of  the  people  by  the  different  appella- 
tions of  patricians  and  plebeians,  and  also  introduced  the  system  of  patron  and  client 
(sec  Ain.  vi.  826.),  by  which  union  and  harmony  were  preserved  between  the  two  orders. 
Romulus  instituted  the  senate.  (See  Senate.)  The  power  of  the  kings  was,  according  to 
the  constitution  of  Rome,  neither  absolute  nor  hereditary,  but  limited  and  elective ; they 
could  not  make  war  or  peace  without  the  concurrence  of  the  senate  and  people.  The 
king  had  the  command  of  the  army,  and  also,  like  tho  Greeks,  united  the  priestly  with 
the  regal  office. 

After  a reign  of  30  years,  Romulus  disappeared  ; having  probably  fallen  a sacrifice  to 
the  hatred  of  the  senators,  excited  by  Iris  tyrannical  and  insolent  conduct.  The  senators, 
availing  themselves  of  the  credulity  of  the  people,  affirmed  that  their  monarch  had  been 
taken  up  to  heaven.  (See  Assumption  of  Romulus,  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  xiv.) 

Romulus  was  named  Ai.teli.ub,  i.  e.  nourished  on  the  earth.  His  queen  Hersilia, 
also  called  Ora,  was  a Sabine  by  birth,  and  was  worshipped  after  death  under  the  names 
of  Hobta  and  Hebe.  (See  Assumption  of  Hersilia,  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  xiv.) 

The  badges  of  tlie  kings  were  the  trabea , i.  e.  a white  robe  adorned  with  stripes  of 
purple,  or  the  toga  preetexta  (see  Toga),  a white  robe  fringed  with  purple,  a golden 
crown,  an  ivory  sceptre,  the  sella  curulis  (see  Sella  curulis),  and  twelve  lictors  (see  Lie- 
tors),  with  the  fasces  and  secures.  According  to  Pliny,  Romulus  used  only  the  trabea; 
the  toga  pnr texta,  and  the  latus  clavus,  being  subsequently  introduced  by  Tullui  Hos- 
tiHna. 

385. — The  nation  of  the  gown.]  The  toga,  or  gown,  was  the  distinguishing  jmrt  of 
CL  Man.  3 C 
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the  dress  of  the  Roman  citizens,  as  the  pallium  was  of  the  Greeks.  Hence  the  term 
gen*  t ogata,  which  was  applied  to  them. 

The  toga  worn  by  the  ancient  Romans,  who  had  no  other  clothing,  was  strait  and 
close,  covering  the  arms,  and  coming  down  to  the  feet.  Its  form  was  subsequently  varied, 
but  the  colour  always  remained  white  : the  more  recent  toga  (which,  with  the  exception  of 
clients,  was  in  a great  measure  disused  under  the  emperors)  was  a loose  flowing  woolkn 
robe,  which  covered  the  whole  body,  round  and  close  at  the  bottom  ; open  at  the  top 
down  to  the  girdle,  without  sleeves ; the  right  arm  beiug  at  liberty,  and  the  left  support- 
ing a part  of  the  toga,  which  was  drawn  up  and  thrown  back  over  the  left  shoulder,  form- 
ing what  w as  called  sinu*,  a fold  or  cavity  on  the  breast,  in  which  things  might  be  carried, 
and  with  which  the  face  or  head  might  be  covered.  The  toga  worn  in  mourning  was  of 
a black  or  dark  colour,  toga  pulla  ; and  the  mourning  robe  of  women,  which  covered  the 
head  and  shoulders,  was  called  ricinium.  The  robe  worn  by  magistrates,  priests,  augurs, 
decemviri,  private  individuals  at  the  celebration  of  games,  youths  till  they  were  seven- 
teen, and  young  women  till  they  were  married,  was  bordered  with  purple,  and  called 

TOGA  PRATEXTA. 

When  youths  had  attained  the  stipulated  age,  the  toga  pratexta  was  laid  aside  for  the 
manly  gown,  tog  a virilis  (see  Horace,  Ode  36.  b.  i.)  j this  ceremony  being  performed 
with  great  solemnity  before  the  images  of  the  lares  (see  Lares),  to  whom  the  bulla  was 
consecrated  either  in  the  Capitol  or  some  other  temple.  (See  Horace's  Epodes,  Ode  5.) 
The  bulla  was  a hollow  golden  ball,  or  boss  ( aurea  bulla),  hung  from  the  neck,  either  in 
the  shape  of  a heart;  or  round,  with  the  figure  of  a heart  engraved  on  it.  The  sons  of 
freed  men  and  poorer  citizens  wore  only  a leathern  boss.  Bosses  were  also  used  generally 
as  an  ornament  for  belts  or  girdles.  (See  .En.  xii.  1365.)  The  usual  time  of  the  year 
for  assuming  the  toga  virili s was  the  feast  of  Bacchus,  in  March,  when  the  initialed 
youth,  accompanied  by  his  friends,  was  conducted  by  his  father  or  guardian  to  the 
Forum , and  there  recommended  to  some  eminent  orator  whom  he  should  adopt  as  bis 
model. 

Candidates  for  ofiices  wore  a toga  whitened  by  the  fuller,  tooa  Candida. 

The  toga  was  at  first  worn  by  women  as  well  as  rnen,  but  a robe  called  stola,  with  a 
broad  border  or  fringe  (instita)  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  a mantle  (palla),  was  after- 
wards adopted  by  matrons,  who  also  sometimes  wore  a robe  of  a circular  form  called 
CTCLAS. 

The  toga  picta,  or  palmata,  was  an  embroidered  robe  worn  by  generals  daring 
their  triumphs. 

The  tunica  (tunic)  wa9  adopted  by  the  Romans  subsequently  to  the  use  of  the  toga, 
and  was  worn  under  it.  The  tunic  was  originally  a white  woollen  vest  witltout  sleeves, 
which  came  down  a little  below  the  knees  in  front,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  legs  behind. 
Tunics,  with  sleeves  (sec  ^En.  viii.  843.),  and  reaching  to  the  ancles,  were  afterwards 
introduced,  and  under  the  emperors,  from  the  example  of  Julius  Cresar,  weie  fringed  at 
the  hands  ; but  these,  as  well  as  the  ungirt  tunic  (see  iEn.  viii.  965.),  were  considered 
effeminate.  The  senators  had  one  broad,  or  two  narrow  stripes  of  purple  sewed  on  tbe 
breast  of  their  tunic,  called  latus  clavus  (which  is  sometimes  put  for  the  tunic  itself,  or 
the  dignity  of  a senator)  ; a distinction  which  the  emperor  Augustus  granted  to  their 
sons,  after  they  had  assumed  the  toga  virili t.  The  equite*,  and  the  tribunes  chosen  from 
their  order,  had  also  a narrow  stripe  called  anoustts,  or  pauper  clavus,  attached  to 
their  tunics.  Generals,  in  a triumph,  wore  with  the  toga  picta,  or  palmata,  an  embroi- 
dered tunic  called  tunica  palmata,  or  Jovis,  because  tbe  image  of  that  god  in  the 
Capitol  w as  decorated  with  it.  The  poor,  foreigners  at  Rome,  and  persons  of  rank  and 
fortune  in  the  country,  wore  nothing  but  tlie  tunic  ; but  of  these  vestments  the  rich  (tb« 
emperor  Augustus  used  four)  increased  the  number  in  the  winter. 
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After  (he  adoption  of  tho  tonic,  (ho  Romans  wore  another  woollen  garment  next  the 
skin,  called  isnusruai,  or  sdbucula  ; the  u»e  of  linen  not  having  been  introduced  until 
the  time  of  the  emperors,  from  Egypt,  In  later  ages  they  also  wore  a kind  of  great  coat 
called  lacerxa,  or  t«.s»,  either  above,  or  as  a substitute  for  the  toga,  open  before,  and 
fastened  with  clasps  (fibula,  see  Ain.  iv.  199.)  ; and  one  of  a shorter  description  (pe- 
st'Li)  shore  the  tunic.  They  had  also  a covering  (ccculeus)  for  the  head  and 
shoulders.  The  tunic  was  wprn  by  women  as  well  as  men,  and  fastened  also  with  a 
girdle  or  belt  (cinoulvu).  The  military  robe  of  the  Romans  was  termed  »»oua. 

387. — Occrturn  the  Grecian  state.]  Alluding  to  tho  reduction  of  Greece  into  a 
Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Achaia,  146  B.C. 

399.]  C.LSAlt.  Caius  Julius  Carsar  Octavianus  Augustus,  first  emperor  of  Rome. 
(See  Augustus.)  The  title  of  Carsar,  which  took  its  rise  from  the  surname  of  tiro  illus- 
trious general  Caius  Julius  Cresar,  son  of  Lucius  Csessr,  a member  of  the  Julian  race 
(see  below),  was,  by  a decree  of  the  senate,  to  be  borne  by  all  the  emperors  of  Rome  ; 
the  appellation  of  Augustus  being  also  appropriated  to  the  successors  of  Augustns  Octa- 
vianus Ca  sar,  who  was  the  first  that  occupied  the  throne  of  the.  empire.  The  title  Carsar 
was  assigned  to  the  apparent  heir,  as  well  as  to  the  actual  possessor  of  the  imperial  pur- 
ple ; and  hence  the  difference  between  Carsar  used  simply,  and  Carsar  with  the  addition 
of  Augustus. 

390. — Julian  stock.]  lulus.  The  Julii  are  acknowledged  by  ancient  writers  to  have 
been  an  Alban  family,  which  established  itself  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Romulus.  It  is 
supposed  that  it  was  from  this  family  that  Julius  Carsar,  and  therefore  the  emperor 
Augustus,  were  descended,  and  that  it  was  merely  through  flattery  that  the  poets  of 
their  age  declared  them  to  be  lineally  descended  from  lulus,  the  son  of  Aineas. 

392. — Eastern  spoils.]  In  allusion  to  the  victories  gained  over  the  l’arthians  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus. 

397. ]  This  line  “ and  the  stem  age  be  soften'd  into  peace,"  is  descriptive  of  the  peace 
which  prevailed  all  over  the  world  in  the  27tli  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Tire  era 
of  the  commencement  of  the  Romau  emperors  is,  by  some  diroriologers,  placed  31  B.C., 
that  being  the  year  in  which  the  battle  of  Actium  was  fought ; and  according  to  the  same 
principle  of  calculation,  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  is  placed  four  years  before  the  vulgar 
era,  in  tire  4709th  of  the  Julian  period,  in  the  749th  from  the  building  of  the  city,  and 
in  the  fourth  of  tire  193d  Olympiad.  On  this  establishment  of  uuirersal  peace  the  gates 
of  the  temple  of  Janus  were  shut  for  the  third  lime.  (See  Janus.) 

398.  — Banished  Fuitfi.]  FIDES  was  a divinity  among  the  Romans.  Numa  was  the 
first  that  dedicated  a temple  to  heT.  Flowers,  wine,  and  incense,  were  offered  on  her 
altars  ; and  her  officiating  priests,  covered  with  a white  veil,  were  conducted  in  pomp  to 
the  place  of  sacrifice  in  a (carpentum)  vaulted  car.  The  goddess  was  represented  in  a 
white  robe,  attended  by  a dog,  bolding  a key,  a seal,  or  a heart.  On  medals,  faith  it 
often  represented  with  a basket  of  fruit  in  one  hand,  and  an  ear  of  corn  in  the  other. 
Antiquarians  also  consider  this  divinity  to  be  emblematically  represented  by  the  figure  of 
two  women  with  joined  bands.  Plautus  mentions  a temple  sacred  to  Fides  at  Athens. 

399.  — Festal  fires.]  (See  Vesta.) 

400. ]  REMUS.  The  brother  of  Romulus.  (See  Romulus.) 

400.]  QUIUINUS.  The  name  of  an  ancient  god  of  the  Sabines,  which  was  assigned 
to  Romulus  after  Ids  deification.  (See  Hor.  Ode  3.  b.  iii.)  The  Sabines  represented  the 
god  under  the  form  of  a spear,  the  word  quiris  signifying  spear  in  their  language.  I he 
mention  of  Vesta,  Romulus,  and  Remus,  poetically  implies,  that  the  reign  of  Augustas 
would  be  marked  by  the  same  primitive  simplicity  which  distinguished  the  earliest 
periods  of  Rome. 

402.]  JANUS.  A divinity  whoso  origin  is  variously  ascribed  to  Scythia,  Thessaly,  and 
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Greece.  Plutarch  styles  him  Jannub,  and  represents  him  as  an  ancient  prince,  who 
reigned  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  who  brought  men  from  a rude  and  savage  way  <A  life 
to  a mild  and  rational  system,  who  waa  the  first  former  of  civil  communities,  and  intro- 
ducer of  national  polity  : others  confound  him  with  Saturn,  or  Chronos  (see  Saturn), 
Apollo,  Inachas,  Zeuth,  Diana,  Dionysus,  Phoroneus,  and  Deucalion  : in  the  hymns  ot 
the  Salii  he  is  styled  the  god  of  gods  : be  is  further  described  as  having  sprung  from  tb? 
earth,  as  having  introduced  all  things  into  life,  and,  as  the  venerable  Prometheus  : he  a 
by  Plato  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Oceanus,  by  others  of  Coclus,  and  by  others 
again,  of  Apollo  and  Ev&dne  : the  poets  also  speak  of  him  as  an  ancient  king,  in  whose 
time  there  was  no  labour,  nor  exclusive  property,  the  earth  producing  every  thing  spontane- 
ously for  the  good  of  man  : the  Homans  appropriated  him  to  themselves,  making  a distinc- 
tion (though  Janus  and  Saturn  are  generally  supposed  to  be  two  titles  of  the  same  person ) 
between  him  and  Saturn  : Diodorus  Siculus  gives  the  same  history  of  Satnm,  as  is  by 
Plutarch  given  of  Janus  : Ovid  speaks  of  him  in  the  first  book  of  bis  Fasti  as  the  chaotic 
deity,  making  him  assert  that  the  ancients  called  him  Chaos,  and  that  it  w as  only  at  the 
organisation  of  the  elements  that  he  assumed  the  form  of  a god  ; that  his  face  is  double, 
to  denote  his  equal  empiie  over  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  that  all  tilings  are  opened 
and  shut  at  his  will ; that  he  governs  the  universe,  and  alone  possesses  the  power  of  making 
the  world  revolve  on  its  axis ; that,  attended  by  the  Hours,  he  presides  over  the  gales  of 
heaven  ; that  the  successions  of  day  and  night  are  regulated  by  his  influence  ; and  that 
the  cast  and  west  are,  at  the  same  moment,  open  to  his  view. 

Those  authors  who  have  endeavoured,  on  chronological  principles,  to  disprove  the 
identity  of  Saturn,  the  father  of  Jupiter,  with  Saturn  the  contemporary  of  Janus,  assert 
that  the  prince  who  lived  at  the  same  time,  and  reigned  conjointly  with  Janus,  was  Sterees, 
the  father  of  Picus  (see  Picus),  and  that  he  assumed  the  name  of  Saturn  after  his  deifica- 
tion. According  to  more  received  fable,  Saturn,  when  driven  from  heaven  by  bis  sea 
Jupiter,  arrived  in  Italy,  while  Janus  was  reigning  over  that  country,  and  was  associated 
with  him  in  the  throne  ; the  period  of  their  joint  government  being  dignified  by  the  deno- 
mination of  the  golden  age . (See  Georgic  i.  101,  and  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  i.)  Janus  is 
said  to  have  built  Janiculum,  on  the  Tiber. 

The  representations  of  Janus  are  various.  Ilis  statue,  ns  Btfrons,  with  two  faces,  one 
of  which  w as  that  of  an  aged,  and  the  other  of  a handsome  young  man,  is  supposed  to  allude, 
either  to  his  union  with  Saturn  ; to  the  twofold  power  with  which  that  prince,  in  gratitude, 
endued  him,  of  keeping  the  past  and  the  future  always  present  to  his  mind  ; to  bis  pre- 
siding over  the  month  of  January , equally  directing  his  observations  to  the  coming  and 
to  the  past  year;  to  his  rising  and  setting,  as  representative  of  the  sun;  to  his  being 
keeper  of  the  gates  of  heaven  and  earth  ; or,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  the  transposition 
from  barbarism  to  civilization,  introduced  among  his  subjects.  His  representation  a* 
Janus  Quadri/runa  (four  faces)  is  supposed  to  designate  either  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year,  or  the  four  first  kings  of  Latium  ; i.  e.  Janus,  Saturn,  Picus,  and  Fauxius : the  four 
sides  and  the  four  entrances  of  his  temples  are  considered  to  denote  the  seasons  ; and  the 
one  door  and  three  windows  on  each  side,  to  be  emblematical  of  the  three  months  com- 
prehended in  each  season. 

He  is  represented  with  a key  in  one  hand,  encircled  by  a serpent,  the  symbol  of  lik. 
of  time,  and  of  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  a rod  in  the  other,  as  emblema- 
tical of  his  presiding  over  gates  and  highways.  The  right  hand  of  his  statues  is  oft*1 
marking  down  the  number  three  hundred,  and  the  left  sixty-five,  in  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  the  year.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  crowns,  ships,  barks,  wd 
copper  coinage,  and  that  this  circumstance  accounts  for  the  numerous  coins  with  two 
beads,  having  on  their  reverse  a crown,  a ship,  or  a bark,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Greece, 
in  Italy,  and  in  Sicily.  The  reign  of  Janus  was  so  pacific,  that  he  has  been  distinguished 
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bjr  the  appellation  of  the  god  of  peace  ; and  it  was  under  tliia  title  that  Numa  erected  a 
temple  to  his  honour  at  Rome,  which  remained  open  in  time  of  war  (see  Ain.  rii.  848.), 
and  shut  in  time  of  peace.  It  was  closed,  however,  only  three  times:  once,  under  the 
reign  of  Numa;  next,  after  the  second  Punic  war ; and  again,  under  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  The  feasts  celebrated  in  honour  of  Janus  were  termed  JanuaUa ; and  the 
month  of  January,  though  Juno  was  its  tutelar  divinity,  was  sacred  to  this  god. 

Among  the  various  appellations  under  which  Janus  is  known,  are  the  following : 

Aoostius,  Gr.  his  name  in  the  agonalia,  festival  at  Rome,  instituted  by  Numa  to 
Iris  honour,  and  celebrated  three  limes  a-year. 

BiroRMis,  Lat.  from  his  being  repiesented  sometimes  as  a young,  sometimes  as  an 

old  man  - 

Bt  frons,  Lat.  from  his  being  represented  with  luro  facta. 

Clausius,  Lat.  from  clauaua  (shut),  his  temples  being  shut  in  times  of  peace. 

Cli  vi  ger,  Lat.  bearing  a key. 

Clusivids,  Lat.  from  his  temples  being  shut  in  times  of  peace. 

Clusius  : this  name,  according  to  the  arkite  system,  is  considered  to  be  emblema- 
tical of  the  religious  sanctity  with  which  the  abutting  of  his  temple  was  observed. 

Didymxos,  Gr.  so  named  from  the  double  light  imparted  by  him  to  mankind;  the 
one  directly  and  immediately  from  his  own  body,  and  the  other  by  reflection  from  the 
moon.  A name  also  of  Apollo. 

Eanus,  Lat.  from  the  motion  (eundo)  and  succession  of  years,  over  which  he  pre- 
sided. 

Gemini's,  Lat.  in  allusion  to  his  tteo  facet. 

Joist's  ; a name  given  him  by  Plutarch. 

Janus,  Lat.  from  his  presiding  over  gates  ( janure). 

Ju  nonius,  Lat.  from  his  presiding  overall  calends,  which  were  also  sacred  to  Juno; 
or  from  ionah,  the  dove  ; the  coins  of  Janus  in  Sicily  having  on  their  reverse  a figure  of 
this  bird. 

Martialis,  Lat.  from  his  presiding  over  rear, 

Matotinos  pater,  hut.  father  of  the  morning. 

Pater,  Lat.  as  being  esteemed  by  some  the  father  of  the  gods. 

Patblcius,  Lat.  from  the  word  patulua  (open),  liis  temples  being  open  during  the 
time  of  war. 

Patcleius,  from  Iris  sheep-folds  bring  open  in  times  of  war,  and  shut  in  those  of 
peace.  In  the  conflicts  between  the  Sabines  and  the  Romans,  the  latter  closed  the  gate 
(since  called  Janualis)  at  the  foot  of  the  Viminal  hill : after  it  had  been  shut,  it  opened 
of  itself  three  times  ; and  the  soldiers  not  being  able  again  to  close  it,  remained  armed  at 
its  entrance.  During  this  transaction  a report  reached  them  that  the  Romans  had  been 
vanquished  by  Tatiua,  the  king  of  the  Sabines : this  indneed  the  soldiers  to  desert  their 
post  for  the  more  general  battle  ; and,  on  the  Sabines  availing  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  masters  of  the  vacated  gate,  the  temple  of  Janus  poured  forth  such 
streams  of  liquid  fire  as  utterly  to  destroy  the  enemy.  This  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  temple  of  Janus  being  open  in  time  of  war,  in  order  to  induce  the  god  to  enter,  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  up  his  prayers  for  the  Romans. 

Quagriceps,  Lat. 

Quadhifrons, 

Qciuinus,  Lat.  from  his  presiding  over  war ; curia  bring  a Sabine  word  for  lance. 

Thvraios,  Gr.  deity  if  the  door,  or  pateage.  , 

405.]  FL'RY.  War. 

408.]  CYLLENIL'S.  Mercury.  The  god  is  here  employed,  that  the  circumstance  of 
.Eneas'  reception  at  Carthage  may  be  invested  with  greater  dignity. 
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411. — The  queen.]  Dido. 

440.  — Virgin  of  the  Spartan  Wood.]  The  Spartan  women  sometime*  mingled  in  the 
game*  of  the  paliestra,  atid  the  labours  of  hunting. 

441. ]  HAltPALYCE.  The  daughter  of  Ilarpalycus,  king  of  Thrace.  She  had  »e 
martial  a spirit,  that,  when  her  father’s  kingdom  was  invaded  by  Neoptolrmus,  the  son  of 
Achilles,  she  succeeded  in  repelling  the  enemy.  At  the  death  of  her  father  the  gave  her- 
self up  a prey  to  melancholy,  and  lived  in  forests  on  plunder  and  rapine.  Such  was  her 
extraordinary  swiftness,  that  all  attempt  at  pursuit  of  her  was  ineffectual ; but  she  was  *2 
length  entangled  in  a net,  and  killed.  After  this  catastrophe  the  country  people  fought 
for  the  cattle  she  had  stolen ; and  games  were  subsequently  instituted  as  an  expiation  in 
her  death. 

4S4. — Sister  of  the  day.]  Sister,  Diana  ; day,  Apollo. 

409.]  DIDO,  ELISSA,  PHQSNISSA,  or  ORIGO,  was  daughter  of  Belas  II,  kiagof 
Tyre,  sister  of  Pygmalion  (see  Pygmalion),  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
bis  father,  and  wife  of  Sichmus,  or  Sicharbas,  priest  of  Hercules.  Sichteua  is  said,  by  some, 
to  hsve  possessed  great  treasures,  which,  in  dread  of  Pygmalion’s  avsruious  disposition, 
he  deemed  it  prudent  to  concetl  j that  Pygmalion,  in  order  to  obtain  them,  ass»s»inated 
him  while  officiating  at  the  altar ; that  Dido,  unwilling  to  remain  in  a spot  which  served 
but  to  renew  her  grief,  quitted  her  brother's  kingdom  ; that  the  tyrant,  to  prevent  her 
escape  with  the  treasures  of  Sichatus,  despatched  messengers  to  solicit  her  return  to  Tyre ; 
that  Dido  took  the  precaution,  when  embarking,  to  place  in  tlte  vessel,  in  presence  of  the 
soldiers,  several  bales  filled  with  sand,  which  she  affirmed  contained  the  treasures  at 
Sichseus  ; that  these,  while  offciing  s sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  Sichseus,  she  cast  into  the 
tea ; that  she  then  represented  to  the  soldiers  of  Pygmalion  that  instant  death  would 
await  them  if  they  presented  themselves  before  him  without  the  especlcd  treasures  , that 
a regard  for  their  safety  should  induce  them  to  become  her  companiuus,  in  search  of  some 
settlement,  in  which  they  might  find  shelter  from  the  persecution  of  their  monarch  , that 
she  first  landed  at  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  was  afterwards  driven  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
where  she  bailt  a citadel,  near  which  the  city  of  Carthage  afterwards  rose  ; that,  on  land- 
ing in  Africa,  she  was  not  allowed  a more  extensive  grant  of  land  than  what  could  be 
covered  with  a bull’s  hide  ; that  she  evaded  this  jealous  concession  by  cutting  the  hide 
into  small  slips,  and  inclosing  with  them  a large  portion  of  ground  ; that  the  city  subse- 
quently erected  was  termed  Byrsa,  a Greek  word  signifying  " bull’s  hide  that  when 
this  Phoenician  colony  had  established  itself,  Iarbas,  king  of  Mauritania,  declared  war, 
which  could  not  be  averted  but  by  the  consent  of  Dido  to  become  his  queen  ; that  her 
subjects  importuning  her  to  save  them  from  this  formidable  enemy,  she  demanded  three 
months  for  consideration  ; that  during  this  interval  she  caused  a large  pile  to  be  erected, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  Sichmus,  and 
having  ascended  it,  there  plunged  a dagger  into  her  heart ; this  action  procuring  for  her 
the  term  Dido.  i.  e.  brace,  or  resolute.  This  fable  is  supposed  to  owe  ils  origin  to  the 
Greeks,  who,  in  the  vanity  of  ascribing  all  stories  to  their  nation,  or  to  the  etymology  of 
certain  expressions  in  their  language,  built  the  preceding  one  on  the  word  byrta,  which 
bore  the  neareit  resemblance  to  bostra,  or  bothrah , in  the  Phcenicion  tongue  signifying 
citadel. 

From  the  preceding  history  Virgil  has  made  many  deviations.  He  follows  the  Greek 
etymology  of  tire  word  byrsa,  and  assigns  to  Dido  indiscriminately  the  names  of  Halo 
and  Elissa.  Sicharbas  being  the  Sichams  of  the  poet,  he  states  that  Pvgmalion,  after 
having  slain  Sichteus,  long  concealed  the  deed  from  Dido  ; that  it  was  revealed  to  her  by 
the  shade  of  Sicltarus,  who,  at  the  aame  time,  disclosed  to  her  the  spot  where  his  treasures 
were  concealed,  and  urged  her  to  seek  her  own  safety  in  flight.  Virgil  sanctions  tire  story 
that  the  Carthaginians,  when  making  a foundation  for  their  city,  dug  up  the  head  of  a 
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bone,  which  wa«  regarded  is  a presage  of  future  grandeur ; a story  which  Bochart  con- 
sider? to  hare  arisen  from  the  word  Cncnbt,  the  name  of  Dido 'a  citadel,  implying,  in  the 
Phoenician  language,  horse.  (See  Carthage.  > But  the  point  on  wliich  the  Mantuan  poet 
and  the  historians  most  essentially  differ  is.  the  manner  of  Dido’sdeath,  which  the  former 
attributes  to  grief,  on  being  abandoned  by  .Kneas,  whom  she  bad  hospitably  received 
when  wrecked  on  her  coast.  Opinions  vary  also  relative  to  the  time  of  Dido’s  death  ; 
but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  she  lived  some  centuries  later  than  the  Trojan  hero.  Her 
subjects,  after  her  death,  pair)  to  her  divine  honours,  as  she  had  to  the  murdered  Sichaeut. 

470.]  TYRE.  Four  towns  in  Phoenicia  bore  this  name  ; but  the  city  so  renowned 
from  a remote  period  for  its  commercial  and  maritime  importance,  was  situated  on  Uie  sea- 
coast,  about  twenty-three  miles  from  Sidon.  It  consisted  of  three  towns,  built  at  various 
times  ; the  most  ancient  was  Paltr  Tyre  (Old  Tyre)  on  the  continent ; the  second,  called 
Tzar,  stood  on  a neighbouring  island  ; and  the  third  on  an  artificial  isthmus,  which  joined 
this  isle  to  the  mainland.  The  early  history  of  Tyre  is  involved  in  obscurity.  The  old 
town,  or  Pula  Tyre,  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  prior  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by 
the  Israelites,  though  it  remained  an  inconsiderable  place  until  a colony  of  Sidonians 
settled  theTe,  about  1255  B.C.  According  to  Josephus,  its  first  king,  Abibal,  was  con- 
temporary with  David ; and  his  son  Hiram,  who  was  the  ally  of  Solomon,  is  said  to  have 
greatly  beautified  the  city  by  erecting  magnificent  temples  to  Jnpiter,  Hercules,  and 
Astarte.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  descendants,  one  of  whom,  Belus  the  Second,  who 
flourished  abont  885  B.C-,  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Dido,  the  founder  of  Carthage- 
Under  these  princes  the  Tyrians  continued  to  increase  in  wealth  and  importance,  and 
were  pre-eminent  among  contemporary  nations  for  their  maritime  power,  the  number  of 
their  colonies,  and  the  extent  of  their  commerce.  When  Salmaneser  conquered  Samaria, 
726  B.C.,  their  fleet  resisted  his  arms  ; but,  585  B.C.,  Tyre  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  superior  power  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  of  tliirteen 
years,  razed  it  to  the  ground.  He,  however,  derived  little  advantage  from  this  enterprise, 
as  the  length  of  the  siege  had  given  the  inhabitants  an  opportunity  of  removing  with  their 
most  valuable  treasures,  to  the  neighbouring  island,  where  they  built  the  second  city, 
which,  after  the  capture  of  the  old  town,  quietly  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  It  remained 
dependent  on  the  Assyrians  during  seventy  years ; at  first  under  the  administration  of 
two  annual  magistrates,  termed  suffetes,  and  afterwards  under  that  of  their  own  princes, 
until,  st  the  expiration  of  this  period,  the  Tyrians  recovered  their  ancient  liberty.  In 
480  B.C.  Tyre,  together  with  the  other  cities  of  Phoenicia,  became  tributary  to  the  Per- 
sian empire  ; it  was,  however,  allowed  to  retain  its  laws  and  government  j the  Persians 
desiring  by  this  concession  the  aid  of  the  powerful  Tyrian  fleet  in  their  naval  expeditions. 
During  the  reign  of  Axelmic  the  prosperity  of  Tyre  was  again  interrupted  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  laid  siege  to  this  city.  For  seven  months,  the 
strength  of  its  fortifications  and  the  bravery  of  the  Tyrians,  withstood  bis  attack ; but  it 
waa  at  length  taken  by  storm  ; and  Alexander  revenged  himself  for  the  delay  their  obsti- 
nate resistance  bad  occasioned  him,  by  burning  the  town,  and  cruelly  massacring  or 
tu slaving  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants.  He  terminated  this  enterprise  by  laying 
the  foundation  of  a third  city  on  an  artificial  isthmus  which  connected  the  island  with  the 
continent,  and  by  restoring  the  crown  to  Axelmic,  or,  according  to  Borne  accounts,  to 
Abdalonymus.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Tyrians  resisted,  daring  fifteen  months, 
the  attacks  of  Antigonus,  who  had  laid  siege  to  their  city  ; but,  upon  the  final  division  of 
the  Grecian  empire,  they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  dominion  of  the  Seleucidie, 
and  continued  subject  lo  them  till  Syria  was  conquered  by  the  Ramans ; the  principality 
of  Tyre  was  then  sold  by  Cassius,  the  Roman  governor,  to  Marion.  Although  Tyre  had 
thus  lost  her  independence,  and  her  commerce,  the  chief  sourco  of  her  prosperity,  had  de- 
clined in  consequence  of  tlye  foundation  of  her  formidable  rival  Alexandria,  it  was  still  a 
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place  of  considerable  importance  ; and  no  late  as  the  second  century  is  described  as  " the 
most  famous  and  most  beautiful  city  of  Phoenicia,  and  a mart  for  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.”  Under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs,  its  trade  was  abandoned,  and  all  remains  of 
its  former  wealth  and  magnificence  lost.  During  the  crusades,  Tyre  was  twice  besieged 
by  the  Euro|>eans,  and  derated  by  them  to  the  dignity  of  an  archbishop's  see,  under  the 
temporary’  sway  of  the  Christian  princes  of  Jerusalem,  in  1192  it  successfully  resisted 
the  arms  of  Saladin  ; but  a century  afterwards  it  surrendered  to  Kabil,  sultan  of  the 
Mamelukes,  who  destroyed  its  fortifications.  At  the  commencement  of  the  -ixteeiiik 
century  Tyre  abated  the  fate  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  which  were  conquered  by  the  Turks; 
and  since  that  period  it  has  remained  under  their  oppreaaive  government.  The  miserable 
Turkish  village  of  Sur,  situated  among  the  ruins  of  Tyre,  now  marks  the  spot  where  that 
city  once  stood  ; the  present  inhabitants,  parity  Christians,  partly  Mahometans,  deriving 
a scant  y subsistence  from  fisliiog. 

472. ]  SICH.ECS,  S1CHARBAS,  or  ACERBAS  ; son  ofPliathenes  ; husband  of  Dido, 
and  priest  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  in  Phoenicia. 

473.  — The  Punic  throne.]  The  Phoenician  throne. 

477.]  PYGMALION.  King  of  Tyre;  he  was  son  of  Belus,  and  brother  of  Dido  and 
Anna. 

507.]  BYRSA.  The  citadel  of  Carthage. 

527. — The  Phrygian  sea.]  That  part  of  the  Aegean  sea  which  washes  the  shores  of 
Troaa  or  Phrygia  Minor. 

632.]  EUROPE.  Of  this,  one  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  ancient  world,  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  ancients  was  as  limited  as  it  was  imperfect ; the  inaccuracy 
of  some  of  their  local  descriptions  being  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  many  words 
in  the  barbarous  languages  of  antiquity  being  of  a very  multifarious  signification. 

The  boundaries  of  Europe  were  unknown  to  the  ancients  ; and  they  had  little  or  no 
acquaintance  with  the  countries  north  of  the  Baltic  (which  were  called  Scandinavia),  or 
with  those  to  the  cast  of  Germany  and  north  of  the  Black  sea,  to  which  the  name  of  Sar- 
matia  was  given.  All  is  conjecture  with  respect  to  the  first  inhabitants  of  this  quarter  of 
the  globe.  The  Celts  ( Celier ),  so  called  from  Celius,  a son  of  Hercules,  a very  ancient 
people,  traciug  their  descent  from  Gomer,  the  sou  of  Japliet,  are  supposed  to  have  had 
an  original  settlement  in  the  province  of  Phrygia,  and  to  hare  thence  spread  themselves 
over  other  districts  of  Asia  under  the  appellations  of  Titans  and  Sacre,  or  Scythians;  and 
in  Europe  under  those  of  Celia,  G alii,  Cimmerii,  Cimhri,  tec. ; the  Celts  being  men- 
tioned so  generally  in  Europe,  by  ancient  geographers  and  historians,  as  to  have  led  to 
the  occasional  application  of  the  term  Celtica  to  the  whole  of  the  continent. 

The  following  names  were  however  eventually  assigned  to  the  principal  countries,  seas, 
rivers,  &c.  of  ancient  Europe 

Scandinavia  , which  comprehended  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Lapland,  anti 
Finland  ; the  northern  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia  being  also  called  Hyperborean. 

Germania,  Germany. 

Cimbrica  Cher  son  esus,  Jutland. 

Sarmatia,  Poland,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Little  Tartary. 

Dacia,  Walachia,  Moldavia  and  Transylvania. 

Thracia,  Romania. 

Mcesia,  Servia  and  Bulgaria. 

Macedonia,  part  of  Albania  and  Uoumclia. 

Tiiessalia,  Janna. 

Gn Accra  Propria,  Livaditu 

Peloponnesus,  the  Mores. 

Eritu's,  part  of  Albania  and  Canina. 
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It.t.vmct’M,  Dalmatia,  Bosnia,  Croatia,  and  Sclavonia. 

Pannonia,  Hungary.  • 

Nobicum,  Austria. 

Rn  ctia,  the  Tyrol.  • 

Vindelicia,  the  country  of  the  Orisons  ; the  more  south-western  jiart  of  Swisser- 
lind  being  inhabited  by  the  ancient  Helvetii. 

Gallia,  France,  Flanders,  and  Holland. 

Britannia,  Britain. 

HraxxNtA,  Ireland. 

Hispania,  Spain. 

Lusitania,  Portugal. 

Italia,  Italy. 

Baleares  or  Balearides  Insula,  the  islands  Ivies.  Majorca,  and  Minorca. 
Sicilia,  Sicily. 


Melite,  Malta. 

.Folia  Vulcanic,  or  Hephxstides  Insula,  the  Lipari  Islands. 

Orcaoes,  the  Orkneys. 

Eaunx,  the  Hebrides. 

Thule,  supposed  to  he  the  Shetland  Isles,  or,  with  the  epithet  Ultima,  either  Iceland 
or  part  of  Greenland  ; 4cc. 

Seas  and  Straits,  A c.] 

Mare  Sdevicuh.  j 

Sinus  Codanus.  \ The  BaUk- 

Fretum  Gaditanuh,  or  ) 

Hercvleum.  S Strait*  of  Gibraltar. 

Sinus  Gallicus,  the  gulf  of  Lyons. 

Mare  Ligusticum,  the  gulf  of  Genoa. 

Mare  Inferum, 

Tybrhenum,  or  ’ The  Tuscan  sea. 

Etrcscum.  S 

Fretum  Siculum,  the  Straits  of  Messina. 

Sinus  Tarentinus,  the  gulf  of  Tarentum. 

Mare  Superum,  -» 

Illtbicu.w,  or  s The  Adriatic  sea,  or  gulf  of  Venice. 

Sinus  Hadriaticus.  j 


Mare  Ionium,  the  Ionian  sea. 
iF.oxuH.the  Archipelago. 
Mare  Creticum,  the  Levant. 
Hirers.] 

Rha,  Wolga. 

Tanais,  Don. 
Bobtsthenes,  Dnieper. 
Tyras,  Niester. 

Ister,  Danube. 

Padus,  Po. 

Rhooanus,  Rhone. 
Ibebus,  Ebro. 

Bo.tis,  Guadalquiver. 
Anas,  Guadiana. 

Taous,  Tayo. 

Vistula,  Vistula. 


Dwina,  Dwina. 

Du  Bins,  Douro. 
Garuhna,  Garonne. 
Lioer,  Loire. 
Sequana,  Seine. 
Samara,  Somme. 
Scaldis,  Scheldt. 
Mosa,  Msese. 
Rhenus,  Rhine. 
Visurgis,  VVeser. 
Tamesu,  Thames. 
Alris,  Elbe. 

Via  OR  us,  Oder. 


Fabulous  history  of.] 
Cl.  Man. 


Osar  and  Tacitus  are  the  authors  to 


be  consulted  respecting 
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the  fabulous  history  of  the  Celia,  Ocrmana,  &c.,  which  they  divide  into  two  periods;  the 
one  prior  and  the  other  subsequent  to  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans.  From  the 
Asiatic  origin  of  the  Celts,  many  of  (heir  religious  rites  and  opinions  were  borrowed  from 
the  Pertett  or  Gueberi,  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster  (supposed  to  have  been  a corruption  of 
Zoan  or  Zor-atter,  and  to  have  signified  Sol  Aiterius),  who  worshipped  the  sun  and  the 
heavenly  bodies  with  particular  veneration,  and  with  ever-burning  fire  upon  their 
altars.  The  emblem  which  they  selected  for  their  deity  was  the  oak,  a tree  which  they 
esteemed  so  sacred,  that  they  attributed  several  supernatural  Tirtuea  to  its  wood,  leaves, 
and  fruit ; and  never  permitted  the  groves  and  forests  that  were  composed  of  oaks,  to 
be  destroyed,  or  to  be  approached  but  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  them  with  flowers,  or 
with  the  trophies  and  spoils  of  the  victims  winch  had  been  immolated  to  the  gods,  of 
whom  the  different  trees  were  the  symbols.  They  neither  reared  temples  nor  statues  to 
the  deity  (of  whom  as  well  as  of  a superintending  providence  and  future  state,  they  had 
much  more  pure  and  just  notions  than  the  Greeks  and  Romans),  bnt  planted  and  culti- 
vated in  their  stead  these  spacious  groves,  in  which  all  their  sacrifices  aud  religions 
ceremonies  were  performed,  and  their  treasures  deposited. 

The  druids  (see  Mistletoe)  and  bards  were  their  priests  and  the  interpreters  of  their 
laws ; and  to  them  were  not  only  consigned  the  performance  of  all  religious  rites  and  the 
judgment  of  all  causes  whether  criminal  or  civil,  but  the  tuition  of  youth  in  the  several 
branches  of  science  and  knowledge.  The  druids  were  remarkable  for  their  wisdom, 
equity,  and  moderation  ; and  notwithstanding  their  monstrous  superstition  and  mercileu- 
ness  in  sacrificing  human  victims,  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  doctrine  were  the 
worship  of  the  gods  ; general  benevolence ; and  undaunted  courage.  The  Germans  and 
Gauls  entertained  such  respect  for  women,  that  they  admitted  them  to  a share,  not  only 
in  political,  but  in  religious  matters.  There  were  three  orders  of  druidesses  or  priestesses, 
called  also  semnothees  and  tenet,  of  which  one  corresponded  with  the  priestesseaof  Vesta, 
another  officiated  only  partially  at  the  altars  ; and  a third  attended  exclusively  to  the 
care  and  instruction  of  their  families. 

Caesar  enumerates  five  gods,  as  having  been  held  particularly  sacred  in  Gaul : tic. 
Teutates,  or  Mercury  ; Belenus,  or  Apollo  ; Belisama,  or  Minerva ; Hesos,  or  Mars ; and 
Taranis,  or  Jupiter  Tonana  ; hut  to  none  of  these  were  temples  dedicated  till  after  the 
communication  of  the  Roman  with  the  Gallic  nations. 

Among  other  divinities  mentioned  by  mythologists  and  historians,  as  having  been  wor- 
shipped by  the  nations  of  ancient  Europe,  and  not  enumerated  under  the  appellations  of 
the  gods  in  this  work,  are  the  following : — 

Albums,  the  penates  of  the  ancient  Germans ; they  were  represented  as  little  wooden 
figures  like  witches,  about  half  a foot  or  a foot  iu  height. 

Andate,  or  A NonASTK,  the  Victory  of  the  ancient  Britons. 

Aha  rtnus,  a Celtic  divinity. 

Ases,  inferior  Scandinavian  gods. 

Astoilunnus,  a celebrated  divinity,  by  some  identified  with  Deal  Luna*. 

Aurinia,  a celebrated  German  female,  who,  according  to  Tacitus,  was  deified. 
Avxntia,  a Celtic  divinity. 

Bacvrda,  a divinity  worshipped  at  Cologne. 

Baduhehka,  a German  goddess. 

Banira,  a divinity  worshipped  at  Lausanne. 

Bouljanus,  probably  a corruption  of  Baal  and  Jantu,  a Celtic  divinity  worshipped 
particularly  at  Nantes. 

Braga,  the  Celtic  divinity  of  wisdom,  eloquence,  and  poetry. 

Bust erich us,  a German  divinity,  whose  idol  is  still  preserved  at  Sondershausen,  one- 
of  the  fortresses  of  the  princes  of  Schwartzbuxg. 
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Do.iinda,  a divinity  of  Lausanne. 

Easisr,  the  Saxon  AsUrte. 

Erminsul,  Hermensul,  or  Irminsul,  a Celtic  divinity  of  the  ancient  Saxons  in 
Westphalia,  supposed  by  soi^e  to  have  been  Mars,  and  by  otbera.  Mercury.  His  statue, 
which  was  placed  on  a column,  bad  in  one  hand  a banner,  upon  which  were  described  a 
rose  and  a pair  of  scales,  emblematical  of  the  transitory  and  uncertain  nature  of  victory, 
and  on  its  breast  and  shield,  a bear  and  a lion. 

Feins,  the  Mori  of  the  Lusatian  Vandals.  This  divinity  was  represented  under  the 
figure  of  a large  stone,  covered  with  a long  robe,  or  as  a female,  having  a wand  in  her 
hand,  and  a lion’s  shin  on  her  shoulders. 

F eyas,  a German  divinity. 

Free,  or  Fmtoa,  the  Juno  or  Terra  of  the  Scandinavians ; the  wife  of  Odin,  and  mother 
of  Thor ; also  the  Venns  of  the  Saxons. 

Fbisco,  god  of  peace  among  the  Saxons. 

Goddess-Mothers,  pastoral  divinities  represented  on  bass-reliefs,  monuments,  or  co- 
lumns, as  three  female  figures,  either  standing  or  aitting,  generally  holding  fruits,  or  fir- 
apples  in  their  hands,  with  inscriptions  indicative  of  the  cause  of  their  fabrication. 

Hue,  a divinity  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Saxons  on  the  hanks  of  the  Frome  in  So- 
mersetshire. 

Hertia,  the  Terra  of  the  Germans,  whose  statue  was  placed  in  a coveted  chariot  in  a 
wood  called  Castum  Nemus. 

Modes,  a Celtic  deity,  whose  name  was  of  unlucky  omen ; be  was  blind,  but  remark- 
able for  bis  strength  and  warlike  exploits. 

Isis ; the  Suevi  particularly  worshipped  this  goddess ; and,  at  Iter  feasts,  carried  the 
sacred  vessel  in  procession.  (See  Egypt.) 

Jord,  the  same  as  Friga. 

Latobics,  the  zEsculipius  of  the  ancient  Norici  (the  Austrians). 

Nehallekia,  a goddess,  of  whom  statues  have  been  found  in  England,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  in  the  island  of  Walcheren  : from  her  attributes,  some  have  classed  her  among 
the  goddess-mothers ; others  (from  the  statues  of  Neptune  being  sometimes  placed  near 
her’s),  among  the  marine  deities. 

Nia,  the  Pluto  of  the  Sclavonians. 

Odis,  the  Jupiter,  or  Mars,  of  the  Scandinavians ; always  represented  with  a crow 
on  each  shoulder. 

Pkpehuth,  a Saxon  idol,  in  whose  temple  & sacred  horse  was  always  kepi. 

Poowid,  or  the  air  ; a Sarmatian  divinity. 

Porbvitu,  the  Mars  of  the  ancient  Germans,  represented  with  six  heads,  and  sur- 
rounded by  all  sorts  of  military  weapons. 

Froao,  an  ancient  German  divinity,  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as 
Themis : she  is  represented  with  a lance  (at  the  extremity  of  wiiich  is  a streamer),  and  a 
shield,  composed  of  various  weapons.  v 

Poster,  a Saxon  idol. 

Radaigaisus,  a Sclavonian  idol,  represented  with  a shield  (upon  which  was  described 
a bull)  upon  Ids  breast,  a spear  in  his  left  hand,  and  a helmet,  surmounted  with  a cock  : 
human  victims  were  sacrificed  on  his  slurs. 

Rodioast,  a German  divinity,  represented  with  a bull’s  head  on  his  breast,  an  eagle 
on  Ida  head,  and  a spear  in  his  left  hand. 

Seater,  a Saxon  divinity. 

Silva,  a German  divinity. 

Tasttana,  a German  goddess,  who  presided  over  divination  by  wands. 

Thob,  one  of  tlie  principal  Scandinavian  divinities,  the  offspring  of  Odin  and  Friga, 
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probably  the  tame  at  tho  Jupiter  of  the  Greek;,  and  .the  Mithras  of  the  Persians  : he  was 
father  of  Modus  and  Magnus. 

Trig  la,  the  Hecate  of  the  Vandals  and  Lusalians. 

Triolova,  the  Hecate  of  the  Sclavonians. 

Tcisto,  or Tiioisto,  the  Terra,  or  at  some  think,  the  Pluto  of  the  Germans;  thru 
chief  deity. 

Representation * n/.J  Europe,  said  in  fable  to  have  derived  its  name  either  from 
Europa  (see  Europe),  or  from  Europs,  the  son  of  /Egialeus,  is  represented  by  the  modems 
as  a woman  magnificently  attired  ; her  robe  of  divers  colours,  indicating  the  diversity  of 
her  sources  of  woalth  ; and  her  splendid  crown,  the  empire  which,  by  the  Romans,  she 
acquired  over  the  universe.  She  is  seated  upon  two  cornucopia,  with  a temple  and 
sceptre,  emblems  of  religion  and  dominion,  in  her  hands;  and  around  her  are  a horse, 
arms  and  trophies,  diadems,  books,  globes,  compasses,  musical  instruments,  Stc. 

Sometimes  she  is  porlroyed  as  a Pallas,  with  a sceptre  in  one  hand  and  a cornucopia  in 
the  other. 

5S2.]  ASIA.  This  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  consequence  of  its  hiving  been  the  cradle 
of  the  human  race,  the  seat  of  tlie  first  monarchies  ostablished  in  the  world,  and  tbe  country 
in  which  originated  Paganism,  Judaism,  and  Mahomedanism,  and  in  whic4  the  blessed 
system  of  Christianity  was  first  dispensed,  lias,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  been  the  con- 
stant theatre  of  events  of  the  highest  historical  importance  and  interest. 

The  local  knowledge  of  the  ancients  concerning  it  appears  to  liave  been  extremely 
limited  : they  admitted  the  existence  of  s northern  ocean,  upon  the  shores  of  which  the 
Hyperboreans,  a peaceful  race  of  men,  wore  supposed  to  exist,  and  applied  l!>e  terns 
Scythian  to  the  Tartar  tribes  inhabiting  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Black  and  Caspian 
seas ; but  Herodotus,  neither  believing  in  the  existence  of  an  eastern  ocean  (he  considered 
the  country  eastward  of  India  to  be  one  vast  and  unexplored  desert),  nor  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  southern  frontiers  even  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  comprehended,  under  the 
term  Europe,  all  the  countries  north  of  Mount  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  sea ; little  more 
being  sometimes  understood  by  the  Asia  of  the  ancients  than  that  portion  of  it  which 
firmed  the  Persian  empire.  The  Romans  exclusively  applied  tbe  term  to  that  part  of  the 
continent  to  which  the  appellation  of  Asia  Minor  was  assigned  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
which  now  forma  the  province  of  Natolia,  dividing  it,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  into  Asia  cis, 
or  intra  Taurum,  and  Asia  nllra,  or  extra  Taurum,  and  considering  the  liigb  ridge  of 
Taurus  to  be  the  line  of  separation  between  the  civilised  and  barbarous  nariuns  of  chat 
part  of  the  world.  This  mountain  was  known  by  the  name  of  Taurus,  in  Cilicia ; of 
Amanus,  from  the  bay  of  Issue  as  far  as  the  Euphrates;  of  AntitmrnM,  from  tbe  western 
boundaries  of  Cilicia  up  to  Armenia  ; of  Montes  Matieni,  in  Cappadocia;  of  Mens  Mot- 
clticus,  at  the  south  of  the  river  Phasis ; of  A maranta , at  the  north  of  the  Phasis ; of 
Caucasus,  between  the  Hyrcanian  and  Euxine  seas  ; of  Hyrcanii  Monte*,  near  Hjicsnia; 
and  of  Imaus,  in  the  more  eastern  parts  of  A sia.  The  more  recent  divisions  of  Asia  an- 
tique were,  Colchis  (now  Mingrelia),  Iberia  (now  Imcriti),  Albania,  Armenia  Major,  Syria, 
Arabia,  Babylonia,  Chalda-a,  Mesopotamia  (the  lower  part  is  now  Irak  Arabi,  and  Use 
upper  Diar  Bekr),  Assyria  (now  Kurdistan),  Media  (now  Irak  Ajaiui,  or  Persian  Irak), 
Persia,  Susiana,  Parthia,  Hyrcania  (now  Jorjan  or  Corcan),Margiana,  Bactriana,  Scythia, 
&c.  The  countries  of  Asia  east  of  these  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  classics,  except  in  the 
history  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  boundary  of  whose  conquests  was  the  country  of  the 
Punjab,  the  spacious  and  fertile  plains  in  which  meet  the  five  rivers  which  form  the  lades- 

Asia  Minor  (now  Anatolia  or  Anadoii)  comprehended  the  provinces  of  Mysia,  Troas, 
zEolis,  Ionia,  Lydia,  Caria,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  Isauria,  Lycaonia,  Cilicia,  Cappa- 
docia, Armenia  Minor,  Pontus,  Papblagonia,  Bithynia,  Galatia  or  Gallugnccia,  and 
Plnygia  Magna. 
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Representation  of.]  Asia  is  described  in  fable  as  having  derived  its  name  from  the 
nymph  Asia,  the  daughter  of  Ocean  and  Tethys,  and  was  anciently  represented  under  the 
figure  of  a woman,  sometimes  holding  in  her  right  hand  a serpent,  in  her  left  a rudder, 
and  resting  her  right  foot  oik  the  prow  of  a vessel : or  with  turrets  on  her  bead,  and 
holding  an  anchor. 

The  moderns  have  depicted  her  in  two  ways  ; as  a woman  magnificently  attired,  holding 
in  one  hand  sprigs  of  aromatic  plants,  and  in  the  other  a censer,  with  diamonds  scattered  at 
her  feet,  and  a camel  lying  down  behind  her ; and  as  a woman  of  a very  dark  complexion 
and  ferocious  countenance,  seated  on  a camel,  with  a turban  ornamented  with  heron- 
plumes,  a robe  of  blue,  a mantle  of  yellow,  holding  in  one  hand  a censer  filled  with  burn- 
ing perfumes,  leaning  with  the  other  on  a shield  (in  the  centre  of  which  is  a crescent),  and 
surrounded  by  flags,  kettledrums,  cimeters,  bows  and  arrows. 

610.— Thrice  happy  t /os.]  “ This  exclamation  fixes  our  thoughts  on  the  grand  subject 
of  this  poem,  viz.  the  founding  a colony.”  Warton. 

624. — Sidonian.]  Tyrian  ; the  two  terms  being  synonymous  in  the  poets. 

622. — Brazen  steps.]  “ This  was  not  uncommon  in  the  temples  of  the  ancients.  The 
doors  to  the  Rotunda  at  Rome  are  covered  with  brass,  and  turn  on  brass  hinges.  The 
poitico  was  covered  with  the  same  formerly  ; and  it  rested  on  brass  beams,  fastened  on 
with  brass  nails  or  pins  of  the  same  metal.  There  is  one  of  these  very  nails,  which  I have 
seen  in  the  great  duke’s  gallery,  so  large,  that  it  weighs  above  forty-seven  pounds.” 
Spence. 

639. — Painted  wall.]  An  apt  representation  in  a temple  dedicated  to  Juno,  as  that 
goddess  excited  the  war,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  city. 

663.]  This  conflict  of  Troilus  with  Achilles  is  considered  to  be  ante-homeric.  The 
passage  is  singular  in  itself  as  differing  from  Homer,  who  assigns  to  each  chariot  two 
heroes,  one  to  guide  the  reins,  the  other  to  combat. 

674.]  VESTS  ; i.  e.  peplus.  The  peplus  was  a mantle  without  sleeves,  embroidered  in 
gold  or  porple,  and  fastened  with  clasps  either  on  the  shoulder  or  the  arm,  with  which' 
the  statues  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  were  anciently  decorated  ; they  had  either  a long 
flowing  train,  or  were  in  some  way  confined  : the  most  renowned  was  that  of  Minerva  ; it 
was  of  white,  richly  embroidered  in  gold,  with  representations  of  splendid  actions  of  the  god- 
dess, of  Jupiter,  and  of  the  most  valiant  heroes,  and  was  always  carried  in  the  procession 
of  the  Panathentea  on  a car,  in  the  form  of  a boat,  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  and  back  to  the 
citadel.  The  sacred  garment  of  Minerva  was  woven  and  embroidered  by  young  women 
devoted  to  this  single  occupntinn.  The  more  ordinary  peplus  was  of  white  or  variegated 
silk  (embroidered  with  gold  or  purple),  or  of  magnificent  tissne,  ornamented  with  fringe. 
The  Romans,  every  fifth  year,  offered  a peplus  to  Minerva  in  great  pomp.  The  term 
peplus  was  applied  also  to  the  robe  worn  by  the  Romans  at  their  triumphs,  and  to  the 
funeral  pail. 

687. — Indian.]  A general  expression  for  oriental. 

689.]  PEN TH  ES1LEA.  A queen  of  the  Amazons,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
the  celebrated  Oritbyia.  She  assisted  Priam  in  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  and  was  killed 
by  Achilles,  after  having  displayed  great  acts  of  bravery.  The  Amazons  were  so  discon- 
solate at  her  death,  that  they  elected  no  other  queen,  and  fell  into  complete  obscurity. 
Homer  does  not  mention  this  princess ; hut  Virgil  assigns  to  her  a pre-eminent  rank 
among  the  allirs  of  Priam. 

698.  — Fane.]  The  temple  built  by  Dido  in  honour  of  Juno. 

699. ]  El*' ROTAS.  One  of  the  favourite  resorts  of  Diana  ; a river  of  Laconia,  flowing 
by  Sparta,  and  worshipped  with  particular  solemnities,  which  was  distinguished  by  the 
( pithe t Basili/wtamus.  It  is  celebrated  by  the  poets  for  the  profusion  of  myrtles,  laurels, 
and  olives  which  adorned  its  hanks,  and  for  its  having  been  the  scene  of  the  metamorphosis 
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of  Jupiter  into  a swan,  the  bird  under  whose  form  he  courted  Led*,  of  the  lamentations  of 
Apollo  for  Daphne,  of  the  exercises  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  of  the  seixure  of  Helen. 

699. ]  CYNTHUS.  A mountain  of  Delos,  sacred  to  Diana,  as  her  birthplace. 

700.  — Diana  seems.]  The  stature  of  Diana  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  poets  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  superiority  of  her  height  and  gait  above  those  of  her  nymphs. 
This  description  is  said  to  be  identified  with  the  Diana  Vmatrix,  or  Huntress,  of  the 
painters  and  sculptors,  though,  by  Virgil  and  Homer,  the  goddess  is  represented  joining 
in  solemn  dance,  not  hunting,  with  her  nymphs. 

719.]  SERGESTUS.  > Companions  of  yEneas.  Virgil  compliments  the  families  of 

719.]  CLOANTHUS.  1 the  Sergii  (Ain.  r.  160.)  and  of  the  Cluentii  (Ain.  v.  16».)  by 
ascribing  their  origin  to  these  heroes.  There  was  a military  tribune  of  the  name  of  Ser- 
gius, who  distinguished  himself  during  the  time  of  the  republic  at  the  siege  of  Ven ; bot 
nothing  remarkable  has  been  banded  down  to  us  respecting  the  family  of  Cluentius. 

748.]  HESPERIA.  One  of  the  ancient  names  of  Italy. 

750. — TK  fEnotrians.]  An  ancient  people  of  Italy,  so  named  after  their  leader 
CEnotrus,  a son  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  who  is  supposed  by  Pausaniaa  to  hare  been 
the  first  Grecian  colonist. 

795.  — Phrygian  race.]  i.  e.  Trojan  race  in  general. 

796,  Sec.]  Theae  linea  were  quoted  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  when,  upon  the  extrusion  of 
the  whigs,  some  intercession  was  made  to  him,  lest  the  whig  poet  Congreve  should  he 
displaced  from  his  situation  in  the  customs. 

818. — One  only.]  Orontes. 

8S1. — Like  Parian  marble.]  The  ancient  statues  both  of  marble  and  ivory  were  polished 
to  such  a degree,  that  the  lustre  of  their  surfaces  was  daxxling.  (See  Horace,  b.  i.  Ode 
19.) 

879.]  BELUS.  King  of  Tyre,  father  of  Pygmalion  and  Dido. 

885. — From  Trojans.]  Teucet  being  the  son  of  Hesionc,  daughter  of  king  Laomedon, 
the  predecessor  of  Priam  on  the  throne  of  Troy. 

916. — Upper  test.]  This  was  called  palla  by  the  Romans.  It  was  a loose  men  tie 
or  cloak,  like  the  peplus  of  the  Greeks,  thrown  over  the  etola  ; the  robe  worn  by  matrons. 
(See  Toga.) 

9*1. — Priam’s  eldest  daughter.]  Ilione,  who  was  the  wife  of  Polymncstor,  king  of 
Thrace. 

929.]  CUPID.  Tire  god  of  love.  Hesiod  describes  him  as  son  of  Chaos  and  Terra  ; 
Simonides,  of  Man  and  Venus;  Alcscus,  of  Zephyrus  and  Eris;  Sappho,  of  Uranus  and 
Venus;  and  Seneca,  of  Vulcan  and  VenuB.  The  Greeks  distinguished  fmeros  ( Cupids ) 
from  Eros  (Amor)  ; and  Cicero  also,  in  his  11  de  Nature  Deorum,”  entitles  Love,  Amor, 
the  offspring  of  Jupiter  and  Venus  ; and  Cupid,  of  Night  and  Erebus.  The  Cupid  of 
more  common  celebrity  is  considered  to  be  the  son  of  Mars  and  Venus  ; and  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  god  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  characters  over  which  he  exercise* 
bis  iufiuenco.  He  is  most  generally  delineated  as  an  arch-looking  child,  crowned  with 
roses,  and  either  armed  with  a bow  and  quivcT  full  of  arrows  (of  which  the  poets  feign  that 
some  have  points  of  gold,  and  others  of  lead);  with  a lighted  torch;  sportively  with  a 
helmet  and  lance  ; blind,  holding  a rose  in  one  hand  and  a dolphin  in  the  other  ; with  his 
finger  upon  his  mouth ; placed  between  Hercules  and  Mercury,  as  emblematical  of  the 
power  of  courage  and  eloquence  in  conciliating  love  ; at  the  side  of  Fortune,  to  show  the 
extent  of  the  influence  of  the  capricious  and  blind  goddess  ; with  wings,  and  in  the  atti- 
tude of  either  jumping,  dancing,  driving  a car,  trundling  a hoop,  throwing  a qnoit,  playing 
with  a nymph  or  a swan,  catching  a butterfly,  or  trying  to  burn  it  with  a torch.  Hi» 
power  is  also  often  designated  by  his  riding  on  the  back  of  a lion,  a dolphin,  or  a panther, 
playing  the  lyre.  The  poets  moreover  generally  describe  the  son  of  Mars  and  Venus  with  s 
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complexion  of  the  colour  of  fire.  On  a vory  ancient  medal,  Cupid  is  depicted  as  a young 
»»■»»  with  the  wings  of  an  eagle  or  vulture.  The  periwinkle,  among  plants,  was  sacred  to 
him.  (See  fable  of  Cupid,  in  Lord  Bacon’s  Fable » of  the  Ancients.) 

The  appellations  under  which  Cupid  is  most  generally  known  are  the  following : — 

Amos,  Lat.  love ; his  general  name  among  the  Romans. 

Can  Nina,  from  Camus,  a city  of  Caria. 

Clavigek,  Lat.  key-bearer;  his  name  when  represented  with  a bunch  of  keys  in  his 
hand. 

Cythereus,  from  the  bland  Cythera,  sacred  to  Venus. 

Enos,  his  general  appellation  among  the  Greeks. 

Lcnisut,  from  Lethe,  the  waters  of  oblivion.  He  was  invoked  under  this  name  by 
lovers  who  were  anxious  to  forget  the  cruelties  of  their  mistresses.  His  statue,  which 
was  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Erycina,  near  the  Collinc  Gate,  represents  him  as  extin- 
guishing his  torch  in  water. 

Pskdemub,  Gr,  influencing  all  people;  a name  common  to  him  among  the  Greeks  and 
Egyptians. 

Potuus,  lib  name  in  Phoenicia. 

Paarcs  Decs,  Lat.  the  god  of  quick  flight. 

Psituyros,  the  whisperer. 

Telifer  Po eii,  Lat.  the  arrow-bearing  child. 

A NTEROS.j  Another  son  of  Mars  and  Venus,  who  is  often  represented  with  Cupid, 
send  is  intended  to  denote  that  love  must  be  cherished  by  reciprocal  feelings.  They  are 
represented  playing  together,  and  contending  for  a branch  of  palm.  Anteros  shared  the 
divine  honours  of  his  brother,  and  was  particularly  invoked  at  Athens  by  the  victims  of 
neglected  love.  Sometimes  he  is  described  as  the  offspring  of  Nox  and  Erebus,  as  accom- 
panied by  grief,  contention,  Sec.  and  as  discharging  none  but  leaden  arrows. 

PSYCHE.]  A nymph  beloved  by  Cupid  for  her  extraordinary  beauty.  Her  parenta 
having  consulted  an  oracle  respecting  the  fate  of  then  daughter  in  marriage,  were 
directed  to  expose  her  on  the  brink  of  a high  precipice  ; whence  she  wss  transported  by 
Zephyr  to  a sumptuous  palace,  in  which  she  was  surrounded  by  every  luxury,  and 
attended  by  invisible  beings.  Here  she  became  the  wife  of  Cupid,  who  visited  her  only 
at  night,  and  retired  at  the  approach  of  day  ; warning  her  that  the  continuance  of  their 
happiness  depended  on  his  being  unseen  by  mortal  eyes.  Psyche,  however,  having  been 
informed  by  the  oracle  that  her  husband  ahould  be  an  immortal  being,  more  crafty  than  a 
serpent,  every  where  scattering  fire  and  destruction,  and  dreaded  by  the  gods  and  by 
hell  itself,  her  curiosity  was  irresistibly  excited  to  behold  the  terrible  monster  corre- 
sponding with  Ellin  description.  Accordingly,  while  he  slept,  she  kindled  a torch,  and  by 
ita  light  beheld  the  god  of  lore.  But  at  the  same  moment  Cupid  awoke,  and  instantly 
fled,  reminding  her  of  the  warning  which  she  bad  neglected.  Prevented  by  him,  though 
invisible,  from  destroying  herself,  as  at  first,  in  despair,  she  resolved  to  do,  Psyche 
omitted  no  means  to  recover  her  lost  husband.  The  gods  were  importuned  by  her  prayers 
to  this  effect ; and  Bhe  even  ventured  at  last  to  address  Venus  herself,  though  aware  that 
this  goddess  was  irritated  against  her  for  listing  presumed  to  captivate  her  son.  HABIT, 
one  of  the  attendants  of  Venus,  to  whom  she  first  made  herself  known,  dragged  her  into 
the  presence  of  her  mistress  ; by  whose  orders  she  wns  delivered  over  to  GRIEF  and 
CARE  (see  these  articles).  Still,  to  augment  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  Psyche, 
Venus  imposed  on  her  tasks,  which,  unless  assisted  by  a supernatural  power,  she  could 
not  possibly  perform.  She  was  sent  to  draw  water  from  a fountain  guarded  by  dragons ; 
obliged  to  climb  inaccessible  mountains,  in  search  of  golden  wool  from  the  fleeces  of 
sheep  that  grazed  there  ; and  to  separate,  within  a very  short  time,  all  the  different  kinds 
of  grain  collected  indiscriminately  in  an  immense  heap.  The  last  and  most  difficult  office 
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imposed  upon  ber  was  that  of  descending  into  the  infernal  regions,  and  entreating  of 
Proserpine  that  she  would  send  to  Venus  a portion  of  her  beauty  inclosed  in  a bos. 
While  Psyche,  ignorant  alike  of  the  road  that  led  to  the  abode  of  Proserpine,  and  of  the 
means  of  inducing  that  deity  to  gnnt  her  application,  vainly  attempted  to  devise  any 
means  of  success,  she  was  suddenly  instructed  bow  to  proceed  by  a voice  which  farther 
enjoined  her  not  to  examine  the  treasure  she  was  to  convey  to  Venus.  Again,  impelled 
by  curiosity,  and  by  a desire  to  adorn  herself  with  part  of  the  beauty  contained  in  the  box. 
she  raised  the  cover ; an  overpowering  essence  instantly  evaporated,  and  Psyche  feU 
down  in  a state  of  lethargy.  Cupid , who  constantly  watched  over  ber  unseen,  immediately 
descended  to  her  aid ; roused  her  hy  a touch  of  his  arrow,  and  having  replaced  the  vapour, 
again  consigned  the  box  to  her  care.  He  then  prevailed  upon  Jupiter  to  summon  a council 
of  the  gods,  to  whom  ho  related  the  cruel  treatment  endured  by  Psyche.  It  was  imme- 
diately resolved  that  she  should  be  delivered  from  the  injustice  of  Venus,  and  Mercury  was 
despatched  to  convey  her  from  earth  to  heaven,  where  she  was  rendered  immortal  by  the 
ambrosial  food  of  which  she  partook.  Venus  at  length  consented  to  her  anion  with  the 
god  of  love ; and  tbeir  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings.  PLEASURE  («ee 
Pleasure)  was  the  offspring  of  this  marriage.  Psyche  ia  usually  re  presea  led  with 
butterfly's  wings  on  her  shoulders : sometimes,  on  ancient  medals,  Cupid  and  Psyche 
appear  standing  side  by  side,  and  mutually  embracing.  The  gem  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  representing  ihe  marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  is  very  generally 
known. 

932. ]  ELIZA.  Dido.  (See  Dido.) 

933.  — Double  -tongued.]  In  this  epithet  Virgil  complies  with  the  prejudices  of  his  coun- 
trymen, who  affected  to  consider  Funic  or  Carthaginian  faith  to  be  synonymous  with 
treachery  and  breach  of  treaties. 

934.  — The  town  to  Juno's  care  belonged.]  Who,  with  her  accustomed  hatred  of  the 
Trojans,  might  influence  Dido  against  /Eneas. 

942. — Thy  brother'e.]  /Eneas’. 

955. — Idalian  tower*.]  The  grove  of  Idalium,  which,  with  tlie  town  of  the  same  namr- 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Idalus,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  was  sacred  to  Venus. 

974. — Flow’ry  ted.]  " In  tlie  original,  ‘ surrounded  him  with  sweet  marjoram.’  The 
marjoram  of  Cyprus  had  a power  to  drive  away  scorpions,  which  were  to  much  to  be 
feared  during  sleep.”  Warton. 

981 Canwlert.]  i.e.  small  baskets. 

1009. — The  dead.]  Sichreus. 

1009. — The  /icing.]  /Eneas. 

1033. —  Sipping.]  Roman  ladies  never  drank  wine  but  at  religious  ceremonies ; and  the 

law  w as  so  rigid  upon  the  point,  that  death  was  the  punishment  of  such  as  violated  it 
Thus  Dido  drinks  it  here  but  as  at  a ceremony,  and  does  no  more  than  touch  her  lips 
with  it.  . 

1034. ]  BITIAS.  A Carthaginian  in  the  train  of  Dido. 

1038.]  IOPAS.  A Carthaginian,  whom  Virgil  describes  at  the  banquet  of  Diilo,  as 
pre-eminent  for  his  skill  in  music  aud  poetry. 
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" Vrirgil  recited  this  second  book  to  the  emperor  Augustus,  in  order  to  give  his  great 
patron  a taste  of  the  rest  of  his  Aineid.  The  versification  of  this  book  is  extremely 
beautiful,  and  it  is  in  general  the  most  correct  piece  of  the  whole  poem.”  I Vartan. 

5. — Ah  empire.']  The  Trojan. 

19. — A fabric.]  >Tbe  wooden  horse.  “ Servius  observes,  that  when  Virgil  speaks  of 

41.  — The  pile.]  > tlie  building  this  horse.be  makes  use  of  the  terms  which  belong  to  the 
shipwright’s  trade.  Pausanias  says,  that  every  one  must  either  allow  that  this  horse  was 
an  engine  made  to  batter  the  walls  of  Troy,  or  that  the  Trojans  were  most  strangely 
infatuated.  Tubero  and  Hyginus,  according  to  Servius  on  tliis  passage,  were  likewise  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  such  an  engine  as  the  ram  or  the  testudo,  invented  for  the  purpose 
mentioned  by  Pausanias,  which  Propertius  (says  Mr.  Merric)  seems  to  allude  to  when  he 
says, 

Aut  quia  equo  paisas  abiegno  nosceret  arccs  ? 

But  that  it  was  expressly  the  same  as  the  battering  ram  is  asserted  ontlie  authority  of 
Pliny,  whose  words  are  as  follows : Equum,  qui  nunc  aries  appellatur,  in  muralibus 
machinis,  Epeum  ad  Trojam  invenisse  dicunt : lib.  vii.  c.  56.  But  no  historical  au- 
thority can  be  produced  that  is  reconcilable  with  Pliny's  assertion. 

‘‘  Though  the  original  of  this  history  of  the  Trojan  horse  be  thus  uncertain,  yet  it  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  that  the  fiction  could  have  been  raised  so  early,  and  spread  so  uni- 
versally without  some  foundation  in  history.  Several  therefore  have  been  inclined  to 
believe  the  account  which  is  given  of  it  by  Palrephatus,  whose  testimony  carries  with  it 
the  greater  weight  on  account  of  his  antiquity,  as  he  is  thought  to  hare  lived  before 
Homer.  It  is  reported,  says  this  author,  that  the  Greeks  took  Troy  by  inclosing  them- 
selves in  a wooden  horse.  But  the  truth  of  the  story  is,  that  they  built  a horse  of  so 
large  a size,  that  it  could  not  be  drawn  within  the  city  walls.  In  the  meanwhile  the  chief 
of  them  lay  concealed  in  a hollow  place  near  the  city,  which  is  to  this  day  called  the 
Grecian  ambuscade.  Sinon  upon  this  deserted  to  the  Trojans,  and  persuaded  them  to 
admit  the  horse  within  the  city,  assuring  them  that  the  Greeks  would  not  return  to  molest 
them  any  more.  The  Trojans  believing  him,  made  a Irreach  in  their  walls  to  let  in  the 
horse,  through  which  the  enemy  entered  at  night,  while  the  inhabitants  were  feasting, 
and  sacked  the  town.  PaUrphalus  de  Incredibilibnt. 

" It  is  observable  that  this  relation  agrees  in  many  particulars  with  that  which  the  poets 
luve  given  us ; and  as  to  that  remarkable  circumstance  of  the  Grecian  ambuscade,  it 
seems  obscurely  hinted  at  in  a tradition  mentioned  by  Servins ; namely,  that  the  Greeks 
l»y  in  ambush  behind  a hill  called  Hippius,  and  from  thence  surprised  the  Trojans. 
Bonifacio,  an  Italian,  joins  with  Aldas  in  supposing  that  this  hill  not  only  took  its  name 
from  the  Greek  word  for  a horse,  but  was  likewise  in  the  figure  of  one  ; the  same  author 
observes,  that  tlie  Italians  to  this  day  make  use  of  a rampart  which  they  call  catalliere.” 
IVartox.  (See  Horace’s  Hymn  to  Apollo,  in  the  Secular  Poem.) 

42. ]  THYMiETES.  (See  II.  iii.  193.) 

Cl.  Mux.  ■ 3 E 
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46.]  CAPYS.  (Sec  &n.  i.  257.) 

52  ] LAOCOON.  A son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  one  of  Ihr  priests  of  Apollo  and 
Neptune.  At  the  time  when  the  Trojan*  were  undetermined  whether  they  should 
receive  into  their  city  the  wooden  horse,  he  at  once  protested  against  it ; declared  his 
conviction  of  the  hostile  machinations  of  the  Greeks,  and  even  hurled  hi*  spear  againoi 
the  fabric.  His  temerity  greatly  irritated  Minerva ; and  some  time  after,  while  he  was 
offering  a sacrifice  to  Neptune,  on  the  »ea- shore,  two  enormous  serpent*  issued  from  the 
waves,  and  advancing  to  the  land,  attacked  his  two  son*,  Antiphates  and  Thyrobnrus, 
who  were  standing  near  the  altar.  The  wrrtrhed  father  hastened  to  tlieir  succour ; but  the 
serpents  involved  and  crushed  him  with  his  children.  The  celebrated  work  of  sculpture 
representing  the  agonies  endured  by  Laocoon  and  liis  sons,  is  ascribed  to  Pulydorus, 
Athenodorus,  and  Agesandrr,  carvers  and  sculptors  of  Rhodes,  under  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Vespasian.  Thomson  alludes  to  this  roaster- piece  of  art  in  his  liberty,  part  iv* 
line  186. 

76. — A captire  Greek.]  Sinon. 

, 76. — The  k'fng.]  Priam, 

100.]  SINON.  Son  of  /Esirnus,  and  grandson  of  the  robber  Autolycus.  He  suffered 
himself  to  be  taken  by  the  Trojans  as  a deserter  from  the  Grecian  caiup,  and  being 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  tlieir  king,  induced  Priam  to  bclievo  that  the  Greeks  had 
received  an  injunction  from  the  oracle  to  sacrifice  one  of  their  countrymen  before  their 
return  into  Greece,  in  order  to  secure  a favourable  voyage,  and  that  Calebs*  had  named 
him  (Sinon)  as  the  victim,  at  the  instigation  of  Ulysses,  whom  he  had  irritated  by  his 
avowed  resolution  to  avenge  the  cause  of  his  friend  Palamodei.  (See  P&iamedes,  line 
101.)  When  Sinon  had  thus  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Trojans,  he  persuaded  them 
to  admit  into  their  city  the  wooden  horse  which  the  Greek*  had  left  on  the  shore,  an 
offering,  as  he  asserted,  to  Minerva;  assuring  them  that  its  possession  would  tender 
their  town  impregnable,  by  supplying  the  place  of  the  palladium,  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived  by  Ulysses  and  Diomed.  His  advice  was  followed  ; and  tlte  perfidioui 
Sinon,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  opened  the  sides  of  the  stupendous  horse,  and  set  at 
liberty  the  wrarriors  contained  within  it. 

104.]  PALAMEDES.  A descendant  of  Belus  ; son  of  Xauplius,  king  of  Eubcen,  and 
Clymene,  and  one  of  the  pupils  of  Chiron.  He  is  celebrated  in  fable  as  the  inventor  of 
weights  and  measures  ; of  the  games  of  chest  and  backgammon  ; at  having  regulated  the 
year  by  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  the  months  by  that  of  tho  moon  ; and  as  having  intro- 
duced the  mode  of  forming  troops  into  battalions.  Pliny  ascribes  to  him  the  addition  of 
Ibe  four  letters  0,  2,  X,  to  the  Greek  alphabet ; and  Euripides  extols  him  as  a poet, 
lie  was  the  priuce  deputed  by  the  Greeks  to  induce  Ulysses  (see  Ulysses)  to  join  them 
in  the  common  cause  against  Troy  ; but  the  stratagem  by  which  he  effected  the  desired 
object  was  productive  of  an  irreconcilable  enmity  between  these  heroes.  His  death  is 
attributed  to  the  revenge  of  Ulysses,  for  having,  by  his  intervention,  been  separated  from 
his  wife  Penelope,  or  to  his  jealousy  at  having  been  superseded  by  Palamedea  in  a* 
expedition  iu  which  he  had  failed.  Ulysses  had  been  despatched  to  Thrace  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  provisions  for  the  army;  but  not  having  succeeded  in  bis  misuse,  J 
Pal&medes  instituted  an  accusation  against  him,  and  to  justify  his  charge,  undertook  t* 
supply  what  was  required.  Ho  was  more  successful  than  Ulysses,  who,  to  be  revenged 
on  his  rival,  hid  a sum  of  money  in  his  tent,  and,  to  make  it  appear  tliat  the  supplies  lu*l 
been  furnished  by  Polamedes  for  the  enemy,  counterfeited  a letter  to  him  from  Priara* 
expressive  of  his  thanks  for  his  stratagem  iu  favour  of  the  Trojans,  and  apprising  him  « f 
the  reward  which  lie  had  caused  to  be  deposited  in  his  tent.  The  tent  being  searched* 
the  money  was  discovered,  and  Paiamedes  stoned  to  death  for  the  supposed  treachery. 
Others  assert  that,  while  fishiug  on  the  sea- shore,  Ulysses  and  Diomed  drowned  h»sfc 
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Si  non,  in  Vifgil,  impotes  bis  tragical  end  to  bis  disapproval  of  the  war.  He  teeeived 
divine  honours  after  his  death.  He  was  called  Belidek,  from  his  ancestor  llrlut  ; and 
Navpiiadfs,  from  his  father. 

HI. — Kingly  brolhert.]  Agamemnon  and  Menclaus. 

159.]  EURYPYLUS.  The  son  of  Evgeition.  (See  Eurypylus,  II.  ii.  893.) 

162. — Virgin.]  Iphigenia.  (See  Agamemnon.) 

220. — Her  fatal  image.]  The  palladium.  (See  II.  iii.  IfiS.) 

250. — Palladium,]  A statue  of  M nerve,  representing  the  goddess  in  the  set  of 

walking  with  a spear  in  the  right,  and  a frog  in  ihe  left  hand.  'Jlie  traditions  resjiecting 
it  are  almost  innumerable.  According  to  Apollodoros,  it  was  a sort  of  automaton  figure 
which  moved  of  itself ; while  some  describe  it  as  being  formed  of  the  bones  of  Prlops  ; 
or  as  having  been  caused  by  Jupiter  to  fall  from  heaven  close  to  the  tent  of  llus,  wltile 
he  was  engaged  in  erecting  the  citadel  of  Troy,  called  after  him  Ilium.  Herodian  asserts 
that  k fell  at  Pessinus,  in  Phrygia ; others,  that  it  was  the  gift  citlrer  of  Electrn,  the 
mother  of  Dnrdanas,  to  Hus  ; of  the  astrologer  Asius  to  Tros,  who  presented  it  to  him 
as  a talisman  on  which  depended  the  preservation  of  tlio  town  ; or,  of  Chrysn,  the 
daughter  of  Halmos,  to  Dardanas.  However  discordant  these  opinions  may  be,  the 
Greeks  universally  conrnrred  in  deeming  die  palladium  to  be  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
fall  of  Troy,  and  accordingly  determined  on  carrying  off  the  fatal  image.  This  arduous 
undertaking  it  generally  stated  to  have  been  entrusted  to  Diomed  and  Ulysses  : when 
tliese  heroes  had  reached  the  wall  of  the  citadel  Diomed,  according  to  some  accounts, 
effected  his  entrance  by  rai-ing  himself  on  the  shoulders  of  Ulysses,  discovered  and  took 
possession  of  die  palladium,  and  rejoined  his  companion,  who,  being  piqued  at  bis  friend’s 
having  left  him  without  assistance,  and  therefore  without  the  power  of  sharing  in  the 
glories  of  the  enterprise,  followed  him  with  the  design  of  stabbing  Inin.  Diomed, 
attracted  by  the  brightness  of  the  weapon,  averted  the  blow,  and  obliged  Ulysses  to  pre- 
cede him ; thence  the  Greek  proverb,  " die  law  of  Diomed,'’  applicable  to  those  who 
are  eompelled  to  art  contrary  to  their  inclination.  The  more  received  tradition,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be,  that  Dnrdanus  received  the  palladium  from  Jupiter,  and  being  aware 
of  the  charm  attached  to  its  preservation  within  the  walls  of  hii  City,  concealed  it ; 
caused  another  statue  to  be  formed  precisely  on  its  model,  and  placed  it  in  the  centre  of 
the  lower  town,  in  a spot  accessible  to  the  people  at  large,  this  being  the  siatnc  carried 
off  by  the  Greeks,  while  the  real  palladium  was  subsequently  taken  away  by  .I  ncas  and 
conveyed  to  Italy  with  the  other  Trqjsn  gods.  The  Romans  were  so  persuaded  that  this 
was  the  actual  statue  that,  like  Dardanus,  they  secured  it  in  some  spot  known  only  to  the 
priests,  and  had  several  made  in  imitation  of  it.  Many  towns,  among  which  are  enume- 
rated Lavimum,  Argos,  and  Sparta,  contended  for  the  honour  of  possessing  the  genuine 
statue  ; but  the  Trojans  would  never  admit  their  having  been  deprived  of  it ; and  some 
ancient  authors  assert  that  Fimbria,  a Roman  general  who  fought  in  the  Pontic  war, 
having  burnt  Ilium,  discovered  the  stntue  of  Minerva  entire  and  perfect  among  the  ashes 
of  the  temple  of  the  goddess. 

281. — His  children.]  Autiphates  and  Tbymbnatra. 

365. — TA’  offended  maid.]  Minerva. 

324. — Tic  god’s.)  Apollo’s. 

340. ]  THKRSANDER.  This  chief  probably  owes  his  existence  to  the  invention  of 
Virgil,  as  Thersander  (the  son  of  Polynices  and  Argia)  is  generally  allowed  to  have 
fallen  in  battle  with  Telephus  at  the  commencement  of  the  Trojan  war. 

341. —  Down  (he  cable.]  This  circumstance  is  mentioned  to  denote  the  sire  of  the 
horse. 

342. ]  THOAS.  The  /Etolian  chief.  (See  Thoas,  II.  ii.  7T5.) 
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MS.]  ATHAMAS,  or  ACAMAS.  The  son  of  Theseus  end  Pluedra.  (See  ImHot, 
ILK.  167.)  , 

342. ]  PYRRHUS,  or  NEOPTOLEMUS. 

343.  — Podalirian  hero.]  Machaon. 

359. — Tetcian  spoils.]  Armour  of  Achillee,  grandson  of  JEacua.  (See  Palroclns.) 

390.— Her  (Troy's)  gods.]  The  LARES  end  PENATES.  Virgil  mentions  .-Eneas' 
baring  received  these  goda  at  bis  departure  from  Troy,  in  consonance  with  the  esta- 
blished opinion  that  the  Trojan  hero  introduced  their  worship  into  Italy.  The  Utm  and 
pennies  were  tutelar  household  deities  of  the  ancicnta,  which  were  supposed  to  reside  is 
their  habitations,  where  they  delighted  to  borer  around  the  hearth  and  chimney.  They 
may  be  distinguished  by  tire  different  offices  assigned  to  each  ; for  while  the  lores  pre- 
sided chiefly  over  the  economy  and  servants  of  a family,  the  penults  were  the  protectors 
of  the  master  of  tire  house  : the  latter  are  therefore  honoured  with  the  titles  of  paternal 
gods,  protectors  of  houses  and  property,  aborigines,  hidden  gods,  tire  great  and  powerful 
gods,  good  gods,  &c.  But  this  distinction  between  tire  lares  and  pennies  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  generally  preserved,  these  names  being  sometimes  indiscriminately  applied 
to  all  domestic  and  guardian  divinities.  Their  statues,  which  were  held  in  great  venera- 
tion, were  kept  in  a retired  part  of  the  house,  where  in  time  of  peace  the  Romans  depo- 
sited their  arms,  committing  them  to  the  care  of  their  tutelar  gods.  They  were  repre- 
sented by  small  images  made  of  war,  silver,  or  wood,  of  various  forms  ; sometimes  Use 
figure  of  a lion,  or  a dog,  was  placed  beside  them,  emblematic  of  Uieir  vigilance  and 
fidelity ; and  not  unfrequently  they  appear  with  the  head  of  a dog,  like  the  Egyptian 
Anubis.  They  were  usually  clothed  in  short  dresses,  to  show  their  readiness  fur  action  , 
and  held  a cornucopia,  indicating  hospitality  and  good  housekeeping.  They  were  adorned 
with  garlands  of  poppies,  garlic,  myrtle,  violets,  and  rosemary  lamps  were  burnt  coo- 
tiiiually  before  them  ; incense,  wine,  a crown  of  wool,  and  a small  portion  of  every 
repast,  were  offered  to  them  in  private  ; and  in  every  family  a day  in  each  month  was 
dedicated  to  their  particular  service.  A temple  was  erected  to  them  on  the  Campos 
JUarlius,  by  Tatius  ; a sow  was  sacrificed  to  Uiem  at  their  public  festival,  wliich  was  held 
annually  at  Rome  during  the  Saturnalia ; and  games  called  compitales  celebrated  in  their 
honour.  Anciently  children  were  immolated  on  their  altars,  but  this  barbarous  practice 
was  abolished  by  Brutns  at  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin.  Great  respect  appears  to  have 
been  paid  to  these  domestic  deities,  and  in  opulent  families  a servant  was  appointed  to 
attend  to  them.  Suetonius  relates  Uiatthe  emperor  Augustus  fitted  np  an  apartment  for 
the  reception  of  his  household  gods,  and  that  a palm-tree  having  sprung  up  between  the 
joints  of  the  stones  before  his  house,  he  ordered  it  to  be  transplanted  to  the  court  of  his 
pennies,  and  took  gTeat  care  of  its  growth.  Any  domestic  misfortune  was  ascribed  by 
the  Romans  to  a want  of  vigilance  in  these  guardian  powers  ; and  we  are  informed  that 
Caligula,  dissatisfied  with  their  services,  revenged  hiiusclf  on  tliem  by  throwing  them  out 
of  window.  The  lares  and  penates  were  supposed  to  be  the  especial  ptotecsors  of  chil- 
dren, and  hence  it  was  the  practice  among  the  Romans  for  boys  to  offer  to  them  the  bribe 
(see  Bulla)  which  they  wore  as  amulets  during  their  infancy,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
implore  a continuance  of  their  protection.  Affranchised  slaves  likewise  dedicated  their 
chains  to  the  images  of  these  gods. 

Besides  the  private  lares,  there  were  other  classes  of  these  tutelary  deities  : those  who 
presided  over  cities  were  called  urbani  (in  which  sense  Jupiter  is  sometimes  a lor); 
over  highways,  cohpitalis  (among  whom  the  Romans  reckoner!  Janus) ; over  roada 
and  streets,  viales  (Apollo,  Diana,  and  Mercury,  being  included  in  Ibis  class,  as  their 
statues  were  frequently  placed  at  the  side  of  public  ways);  over  the  sea,  marini  ; over 
the  country,  auRALES  ; over  persons  and  houses  attacked  by  enemies,  aosriLu  , and 
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ever  private  houses,  rnssTrrc.  The;  were  also  called  by  the  Latina  Pesetrales  Dit ; 
and  by  the  Greeks,  Ephestioi.  In  short,  the  terms  lores  and  penatea  were  conferred 
on  all  who  presided  orer  any  particular  place  : thus  Hannibal  was  mid  by  Properties  to 
hare  been  driven  by  lores  from  Rome,  when  Ins  troops  were  panic-struck  by  the  appear* 
ance  of  nocturnal  phantoms  ; and  it  was  customary  among  the  ancients,  before  declaring 
war  or  laying  siege  to  a place,  to  implore  the  tutelary  deities  of  their  enemies  to  transfer 
to  them  their  protection. 

The  pennies , as  well  as  the  lores,  have  been  divided  by  some  writers  into  various 
classes : thus  Fallas  is  said  to  preside  over  the  ethereal,  Jupiter  over  the  middle,  and 
Juno  over  the  lowest ; besides  the  pennies  of  cities  and  families.  Others  divide  them 
into  four  orders,  chosen  respectively  from  among  the  celestial  gods,  the  sea  gods,  the 
infernal  gods,  and  heroes.  These  last  originally  constituted  the  only  pennies  of  the 
Romans,  but  their  number  was  gradually  increased  till  it  comprehended  every  drity 
which  was  admitted  into  their  habitations ; and  a law  of  the  twelve  tables  forbids  a 
family  to  depart  from  the  worship  and  rites  of  these  divinities  as  already  established  by 
tlieir  ancestors. 

The  pennies  were  held  in  such  veneration  that  no  important  enterprise  was  undertaken 
without  consulting  them ; and  their  images  were  frequently  earned  about  fit  journeys.  It 
is  probable  that  some  of  them  delivered  oracles  : thus  Virgil  (z£n.  iii.  203 — 228.)  de- 
scribes the  gods  of  zEneas  as  appearing  to  him  to  prescribe  his  foture  coarse.  There  are 
various  opinions  respecting  the  origin  of  the  pennies.  The  celebrated  |>allsdinm  of  Troy 
was  certainly  of  this  class,  and,  as  simitar  images  may  be  traced  through  Phamicia  and 
Egypt  to  India,  it  may  be  concluded  that  they,  as  well  as  the  other  deities  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  were  derived  from  the  East.  It  is  probable  that  they  passed  from  Asia  into 
Europe  with  the  Cabiri,  a colony  of  Phoenician  navigators,  who,  at  a remote  period, 
settled  in  Samothracis,  and  were  known  to  the  Greeks  by  tiro  name  of  Idtei  Dactyli  (see 
Cabiri)  ; hence  an  author  has  asserted  that  the  Cabiri,  or  Idai  Dactyli,  were  worshipped 
under  the  denomination  of  pennies.  According  to  Varro  they  were  transported  from  Samo- 
tliracia  to  Troy  by  Dardanua,  its  founder  ; and  thence  brought  by  ACncas  to  Lavinium  in 
Italy.  Ascanius  endeavoured  to  eatablisli  them  iu  Alba  ; but  twice  did  they  miraculously 
leave  ibal  town,  and  return  to  tbeir  former  abode.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  relates, 
that  in  his  lime  a dark  temple  near  the  Forum  at  Rome  contained  statues  of  gods,  before 
whom  a lamp  was  burnt  continually,  and  incense  offered;  these,  which  some  consider  to 
have  been  the  pennies  of  JL neas,  were  the  petioles  of  the  empire,  and  were  represented 
as  two  young  tuen,  seated,  each  armed  with  a lance.  No  satisfactory  conclusion  can 
however  be  arrived  at  ou  the  subject,  as  the  palladium  of  Troy,  the  statues  of  Nep- 
tune and  Apollo,  those  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  Vesta,  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  of 
Ctrl  us  and  'Jerra,  have  all  bceu  particularised  as  the  gods  brought  from  Troy  into  Italy. 
1 he  ancients  carefully  concealed  the  real  names  of  their  cities  ami  tutelar  deities,  under 
the  apprehension  that  the  latter  might  be  inveigled  into  withdrawing  their  protection. 
The  lares  as  well  as  the  penates,  are  also  by  many  supposed  to  have  been  confounded 
with  the  Cabiri.  Mr.  Bryant  seems  to  concur  in  this  opinion,  as  be  derives  their  name 
frum  farm,  a word  by  which  the  ark  was  signified,  and  supposes  the  lares  and  manes  to 
be  the  arkile  gods  of  the  Latins  and  Etruscans,  whose  descendants,  being  scattered  over 
the  world,  under  the  various  appellations  of  Cabiri,  Curetes,  Curybantes,  Idai  Dactyli, 
Druids,  Ac.  introduced  a system  of  idolatry  commemorative  of  the  deluge,  into  ail  coun- 
tries where  they  settled.  There  are,  however,  many  other  accounts  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  lares  ; some  consider  them  to  be  the  posterity  of  the  Lem u res  ; Varro,  to  be  the 
offspring  of  Mania  ; and  Ovid,  that  of  Mercury  and  the  nymph  Lara,  or  Labckda, 
probably  the  same  as  Mania.  According  to  Apnleius,  the  lares  were  supposed  to  have 
been  the  manes  of  departed  ancestors,  wbu,  having  acted  virtuously  on  earth,  were  per- 
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milled  to  continue  their  protection  to  their  descendants.  This  idea  probably  otiputol 
in  the  belief  that  the  souls  of  deceased  persona  hovered  round  the  place  of  their  inter- 
ment ; it  being  usual  for  the  ancients  to  bury  their  dead  in  their  houses  (sets  Funeral 
rites),  ot  by  the  side  of  public  roads.  The  spirits  of  the  wicked  were  changed  in  to 
Ltavc,  or  Lose  res,  who  wandered  about  the  world  terrifying  people. 

395.]  VESTA.  The  ancients  worshipped  two  divinities  of  tliis  name.  The  6 nr. 
called  Terra,  confounded  with  Ops,  Rhea,  Cybele,  &c.  (see  Earth),  represented  the 
Earth ; was  the  wife  of  Crclus,  and,  according  to  some,  mother  of  Saturn,  and  derived  the 
name  Vests,  either  from  the  earth’s  being  (eestita)  clothed  with  plant*,  &c. ; or,  from  its 
stability,  tua  ri  it  at.  Under  this  character,  Aristarchus  of  Samos  is  said  metaphorically  re 
hare  neglected  paying  due  honours  to  Vesta,  when  he  nsserted  that  the  earth  was  not  the 
centre  of  the  universe.  Diodorus  Siculus  attributes  to  this  goddess  the  invention  of  agri- 
culture : it  was  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  to  offer  her  the  first  fruits  of  all  things  sacrificed, 
because  she  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  their  deities,  and  that  alt  tilings  spring  from 
the  earth  ; some,  however,  refer  this  distinction  to  Vesta,  the  goddc»  of  fire. 

Vesta,  or  Terrs,  is  represented  holding  a drum  in  her  hand,  to  denote  the  minds  con- 
tained in  tbe  centre  of  the  earth. 

VESTA.  Goddess  of  Fire.]  Vesta,  tbe  goddess  of  fire,  w as  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and 
Ops.  Her  worship  seems  to  hare  been  the  most  ancient  of  the  rites  of  paganism,  and  to 
have  prevailed  very  generally  throughout  the  world : she  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as 
one  of  the  eight  principal  deities  of  the  Egyptians,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  nine  as  tbe 
Acer.su  of  the  Persians  and  orientals.  She  was  held  in  such  veneration  among  the  Greeks, 
that  tliey  not  only  began  and  ended  their  religious  ceremonies  by  the  invocation  of  her 
name,  but  deemed  all  impious  who  neglected  to  pay  her  adoration.  A temple  was  derfi- 
csted  to  her  at  Corinth  ; but  her  altars  were  moat  usually  placed  in  the  temples  of  other 
divinities;  vis.  in  those  at  Delphi,  Athens,  Argos,  Tenedos,  Ephesus,  Ac.  where  the  office 
of  her  votaries  principally  consisted  in  watching  over  and  preventing  the  extinction  of  the 
sacred  fire,  her  appropriate  symbol.  The  woiship  of  Vesta  was  introduced  into  Italy  by 
jF.neas  ; thus  Virgil  (see  Ain.  ii.  396.)  represents  him  as  remuving  the  fire  from  the  sacred 
hearth,  before  lie  left  his  father’s  palace.  At  Rome  her  temple  was  always  opea  by  day, 
but  men  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  interior  of  it ; at  night  they  were  not  even  permitted 
to  approach  the  building.  Tbe  Romans  are  aaid,  by  some  writers,  to  have  assigned  to 
this  goddess  the  protection  of  their  city  ; and  the  titles  of  Vesta,  the  Happy,  the  Mother, 
the  Ancient,  the  Holy,  the  Eternal,  &c.  which  they  bestowed  on  her  in  their  inscriptions, 
confirm  this  notion  of  the  reverence  in  which  she  was  held.  It  was  with  the  Romans  as 
with  the  Greeks  considered  the  greatest  impieiy  to  neglect  her  service  : not  only  in  public 
was  she  worshipped,  hat  she  was  also  ranked  among  the  pennies ; and  an  altar,  containing 
bet  sacred  fire,  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  every  private  house  (cnlled  hence  retliMa), 
where,  as  the  place  was  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  Vests,  it  was  deemed  sacrilegious 
to  commit  murder.  Numa  Pompilius  built  a temple  to  this  goddess,  of  a circular  form  ; 
not,  says  Plutareh,  that  he  meant  to  designate  Vesta,  the  Earth,  but  that  the  world  was 
thought  to  revolve  round  a centre  of  fire,  over  which  she  presided.  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus, on  the  contrary,  supposes  that  it  was  to  Vesta,  the  Earth,  that  Numa  dedicated 
this  edifice.  In  its  inmost  recesses  was  preserved  the  sacred  fire,  which  was  regarded  with 
such  superstitious  veneration  as  a pledge  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  that  ita  extinction  was 
considered  to  portend  gome  public  calamity,  the  neglect  being  rigorously  expiated,  sad 
the  flame  rekindled  with  much  ceremony,  either  by  tho  ignition  of  some  combustible 
materials,  placed  in  a concave  vessel,  by  tbe  rays  of  tbe  sun ; or,  according  to  Feslus,  by 
the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood  of  a particular  kind,  in  which  manner  tbe  fire  was 
annually  renewed  on  the  first  of  March.  An  order  of  priestesses,  called  Vestals,  was 
appointed  by  Noma  (see  Priests)  to  guard  and  attend  this  sacred  symbol. 
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Anciently,  neither  tlie  Creeks  nor  Homans  represented  tliis  goddess  otherwise  than  by 
the  fire  they  bunted  on  her  altars  ; but  she  being  subsequently  confounded  with  Vests, 
tire  Earth,  statues  were  erected  to  ber  honour,  in  which  she  appears  in  the  dress  of  a 
matron,  holding  in  hrr  right  hand  a torch,  or  sometimes  a patera,  or  a vase  with  two 
handles,  called  a capiduncula,  which  contained  the  fire  ; she  also  carries  a palladium,  or  a 
small  Victory,  and  often,  instead  of  a patera,  bears  a spear,  or  a cornucopia.  On  a 
medal  of  Vitellius  she  is  seated  with  a torch  and  a patera  in  ber  hands ; and,  on  a Salo- 
nine  medal,  she  is  represented  standing.  Some  writers,  however,  think  that  these  figures 
are  intended  for  Vesta,  the  Karth,  and  that  the  sacred  flame  is  the  only  symbol  by  which 
the  ancients  denoted  the  goddess  of  fire. 

.-Eneas  is  always  described  by  Virgil  as  paying  peculiar  honour  to  this  goddess  (,En. 
t.  074.)  Vesta  was  called  Hestia  (a  word  implying  hearth)  by  the  Greeks,  and  Labitii- 
Hobchia,  by  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Scythians.  As  one  of  the  penates,  it  was  usual  to  declare 
dreams  to  Vesta.  The  month  of  December,  and  the  violet  flower,  were  sacred  to  her. 

APPJADES.]  Divinities,  who  were  thus  called,  from  the  proximity  of  their  temples 
to  the  fountain  of  Appius,  at  Rome,  and  who  were  represented  like  Amazons  on  horse- 
back. Vesta,  Pallas,  Venus,  Peace,  and  Concord,  were  of  their  number. 

457-3  RIPHEUS.  A Trojan  who  fought  un  the  side  of  Alness  the  night  that  Troy  was 
taken,  and  was  killed,  after  having  made  a great  slaughter  of  the  Greeks. 

457 .J  lPHITUS,  or  EPYTUS.  A Trojan  who  survived  the  ruin  of  his  country,  and 
fled  with  -Eneas  to  Itsly. 

450.]  DYMAS.  ) Two  Trojans  who  fell  victims,  on  the  night  Troy  was  taken,  to 
459.  J HYPANIS.  S the  disguise  under  which  they  appeared  in  the  armour  of  the  Greeks 
whom  they  had  slain. 

461.]  CHORCEBUS,  or  CORCEBUS.  Son  of  Mygdon,  king  of  Thrace,  and  Anaxi- 
roena,  who,  from  his  love  for  Cassandra,  offered  his  services  to  Priam,  under  the  hope  of 
obtaining  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Cassandra-  This  prophetess,  knowing  the  fate  which 
awaited  him,  implored  him  to  retire  from  the  war  -,  but  he  was  inflexible,  and  fell  by  the 
band  of  Peneleus,  the  night  that  Troy  was  taken.  Cormbus  was  called  Myodonides, 
from  hia  father. 

500-3  AND ROGEOS.  A Greek,  killed  on  tlte  night  Troy  was  taken,  by  .Eneas  and 
a party  of  Trojans,  whom  he  mistook  for  his  countrymen. 

510. — At  Khen  tame  peasant.]  (See  11.  iii.  47.) 

563. j AJAX.  Oileus. 

592.3  PELIAS.  A Trojan  who,  undeterred  by  a wound  which  lie  had  received  from 
Ulysses,  followed  the  fortunes  of  /Eneas. 

504. — The  hi  oft]  Priam. 

601. 3 TORTOISE.  " The  testudo  was  properly  a figure  which  the  soldiers  cast  them- 
selves into ; so  that  their  targets  should  close  together  above  their  heads,  and  defend 
them  from  the  missive  weapons  of  the  enemy  ; as  if  we  suppose  the  first  rank  to  have 
stood  upright  on  their  feet,  and  the  rest  to  have  stooped  lower  and  lower  by  degrees,  till 
the  laxt  rank  kneeled  down  on  their  kneea  ; so  that  every  rank  covering,  with  their  target, 
the  beads  of  all  in  the  rank  before  them,  they  resembled  a tortoise-shell,  or  a sort  of  pent- 
house.” Rennet’s  Antiq.  b.  iv. 

619.]  PERIPHAS.  A Greek  captain,  represented  by  Virgil  as  distinguishing  himself 
in  the  capture  of  Troy. 

651. — AVyrian.]  From  the  islsnd  of  Seyms,  one  of  the  Cyclades.  These  troops  Pyr- 
rhus had  received  from  his  grandfather  Lycomedes. 

664. — Lon elp  queen,  H'c.]  llecuba.  In  addition  to  the  ancient  practice  of  separating  the 


apartments  of  the  women  from  those  of  the  men,  and  of  considering  any  violation  of  their 
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privacy  a*  among  the  greatest  of  calamities,  the  custom  of  kissing  beds,  colama*,  and 
doors,  on  quitting  them,  is  mentioned  frequently  by  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 

068. — The  vaulted  skies.]  Ariosto  lot*  minutely  imitated  this  description  in  his  Or- 
lando Furioso,  as  he  has  many  others  in  the  2nd  book  uf  the  Eneid. 

' Sonar  per  gli  slti  e spatiosi  tetti 
S’  odono  gridi,  e feminil  lament! : 

L’  atllitte  donne,  percotendo  i petti, 

Conon  i>er  cass  pallide,  e dolenti : 

E abbracian  gli  usci  e i geniali  letti, 

Che  tosto  hanno  a lasciare  astrarie  genii.'  Canto  xvii.  Stanza  13. 

760. — AU  Aria.]  Poetically  implying  part  of  Asia  Minor. 

813.]  CREUSA.  The  wife  of  .Eneas,  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  mother  of 
Ascanius.  (See  Aeneas,  for  the  whole  uf  her  history.) 

830. — Imperial  Juno.]  This  passage  has  been  imitated  by  Milton,  book  xi.  411.  and 
by  Tasso,  canto  xviii.  stanza  93.  " In  Ihe  ancient  gems  and  marbles,  the  Juno  Matrons 

is  always  represented  in  a modest  and  decent  dress  ; as  the  Juno  Regiua,  and  the  Juno 
Moneta,  are  always  in  a fine  and  more  magnificent  one.  Virgil  always  s|«esks  of  Juno, 
not  according  to  the  appearances  she  used  to  make  among  the  Romans,  hut  according 
to  the  representations  of  her  in  other  countries.  In  the  first  lie  certainly  speaks  of  the 
Carthaginian  Juno;  and  in  the  second,  of  the  Juno  Argiva  ; or,  at  least,  some  particular 
J uno  of  the  Greeks. 

“ It  should,  by  the  rules  of  propriety,  he  some  Grecian  Juno  or  other  ; because  she  a 
assisting  the  Greeks  to  overturn  the  empire  of  the  Asiatics.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
among  the  Grecian  Junos,  was  the  Jnno  Argiva.  She  was  worshipped  under  that  name 
even  in  Italy  ; and  Ovid  has  a long  description  of  a procession  to  her  at  Falisd,  lib.  iii. 
El.  13. 

“ Helenus  had  ordered  the  Romans,  by  Eneas,  to  worship  Juno  most  particularly,  to 
get  her  over  to  their  party,  Virgil  En.  iii.  vcr.  556,  &c.  They  did  so,  and  thought  that 
in  time  she  came  to  prefer  them  to  all  her  most  favourite  nations.”  (Ovid's  Fast.  1.  vi. 
ver.  45 — 48. ; Polymctis,  p.  56.) 

846. — Like  a mountain  ash.]  This  simile  is  copied  from  Homer.  (See  II.  liii.  311.) 

899. — The  son.]  Polites. 

931. — Lambent  Jlame.]  “ It  is  certain  (says  Cstrou)  that  Virgil  borrowed  this  event 
from  the  Roman  history  ; for  a Same  appeared  upon  the  head  of  Servius  Tullius,  accord* 
ing  to  the  relations  of  Pliny  and  Plutarch,  whilst  he  was  yet  an  infant.  It  was  conjec- 
tured bjr  that  incident  that  he  would  be  a king.  Anchiirs,  skilled  in  auguries,  judged 
by  the  same  prognostic  that  a kingdom  was  promised  to  his  grandson.” 

1031 — Juno's  church.]  It  would  appear  from  this  passage  that  Juno,  although  hostile 
tu  the  Trojans,  was  worshipped  by  them. 

1036.]  P1KENIX.  A Grecian,  who,  with  Ulysses,  guarded  the  spoils  which,  after 
tire  capture  of  Troy,  had  been  deposited  in  Juno’s  temple. 

1057.— Great  controller  of  the  sky.]  Jupiter. 

1065. — A quiet  kingdom.]  Lavinium. 

1065. — .4  royal  6 ride.]  Lavinia. 

1090.]  PHOSPHOR,  LUCIFER,  or  HESPERUS.  The  former  name  was  assigned 
to  this  star  when  it  preceded  the  sun,  and  was  therefore  the  morning  star  ; and  the  latter, 
when  it  appeared  after  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
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7.]  A NT  ANDROS  (now  St.  Dimitri),  also  anciently  called  Eilonis,  Cimmerit,  Auot, 
and  Apollonia,  is  a town  upon  the  hay  of  Adramyttium,  in  Asia  Minor,  near  which  .Eneas 
built  the  fleet  in  which  he  sailed  from  Troy  to  Italy. 

20.]  LYCURGUS.  (See  Lycurgus,  II.  vi.  161.)- 

24.]  For  the  explanation  of  this  line,  see  Troy  and  Samothrace. 

28. ]  Ah  NOS  (now  Eno).  A town,  according  to  this  passage,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
which  Virgil  so  calls  from  .Eneas,  and  describes  as  having  been  built  near  the  spot  where 
Polydore  (see  Hecuba),  the  son  of  Priatu,  fell  a victim  to  the  treachery  of  Polymnestor, 
king  of  Thrace.  Others  consider  the  town  founded  by  .Eneas  to  have  been  jEnta, 
JEneia,  or  .Enin  (now  Moncasiro),  a maritime  town  of  Macedonia. 

29.  — Dionuan  VVrbs.]  (See  Dione,  II.  v.  471.)  So  called  from  being,  according  to 
soiue,  the  daughter  of  Dione.  Diontea  is  among  the  names  of  Venus. 

33. — Myrtle.]  This  tree  was  sacred  to  Venus,  and  therefore  necessary  on  Use  present 
occasion  to  decorate  her  altars. 

37. — Prodigy.]  This  marvellous  story  was  particularly  pleasing  to  the  wild  imagina- 
tions of  the  Italian  poets  ; Tasso  has  closely  imitated  it,  book  xiii.  stanza  41,  &c.,  and 
Ariosto,  in  the  transformation  of  Astolfo  : Spenser  has  also  copied  it,  canto  ii.  stanza  30, 
of  the  Fairy  Queen. 

46.  — outers  of  the  moods.]  HAMA  DRY  ADES.  These  divinities  presided  over  woods 
and  forests.  Each  one  was  supposed  to  inhabit  a particular  tree,  with  which  her  destiny 
was  especially  connected  in  life  and  death.  Some  of  the  ancients  described  them  as 
being  enclosed  within  the  bark  of  the  oak,  or  as  having  issued  or  sprung  from  that  tree, 
whence  they  were  called  i/uerquetuiana'.  They  arc  fabled  to  have  occasionally  deserted 
their  kindred  tree  for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  Venus  in  grottos  with  the  Satyrs. 

47.  — The  god  of  arm j.]  Mars.  He  was  the  tutelar  deity  of  Thrace. 

65.]  POLYDORE.  (See  Polydore,  II.  xx.  471.)  < 

75. — Tyrant.]  Polymnestor,  king  of  Thrace. 

99.  — An  island .]  Delos.  (See  Delos,  and  Gyra:.) 

100. ]  DORIS.  Daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  wife  of  Nereus,  and  mother  of  the 
Nereids. 

105. — The  tun's  temple.]  Apollo's. 

105.  — Hit  town.]  Delos. 

106. ]  ANIUS.  Kiugof  Delos,  son  of  Apollo  and  Rhoeo,  or  Rhoio,  and  high-priest 
of  Apollo,  who  hospitably  received  ./Eneas  when  the  Trojan  prince  touched  upon  his 
coast.  He  had  three  daughters,  CEno,  Spermo,  and  Klaia  (called  (Enotropes),  who  had 
received  from  Bacchus  the  gift  of  converting  all  they  respectively  touched  into  wine, 
com,  and  oil,  and  who,  to  avoid  the  importunities  of  Agamemnon  to  accompany  him  to 
Troy,  that  their  presence  might  ensure  the  supplies  of  his  army,  implored  the  friendly  in- 
terference of  Bacchus,  and  were  by  him  transformed  into  doves.  (See  Rhoio.) 

114.]  THYMBRjELS.  (Sec  Thyrubrteus,  under  the  names  of  Apollo.)  No  mention 
is  here  made  of  sacrifices,  as  animals  were  never  immolated  on  the  altars  of  Delos.  It  is 
Cl.  Man.  3 F 
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on  that  account  that  the  philosopher  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  confined  his  adoration  to 
the  altars  of  Delos. 

123. — Laurel.]  The  laurel  was  particularly  sacred  to  Apollo,  either  on  account  of 
the  transformation  of  his  beloved  Daphne  into  this  tree,  or  from  the  virtue  ascribed  to  it, 
of  enduing  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  all  who,  while  asleep,  had  their  beads  covered  wita 
ita  brancbea.  It  waa  customary  for  such  as  had  obtained  favourable  hnswers  from  the 
Delphic  oracle  to  return  adorned  with  w reaths  of  laurel  j thus  Sophocles  makes  (Ldipui 
infer  that  Orestes  was  the  bearer  of  good  tidings,  from  seeing  him  enter  with  a laurel 
crown.  The  ancients  pretended  to  augur  future  events  from  the  sound  produced  by 
burning  a branch  of  this  tree ; and  it  was  considered  an  ill  omen  if  it  were  consumed 
without  noise.  Doughs  of  laurel  were  placed  at  the  doors  of  sick  persons,  to  propitiate 
Apollo  as  the  god  of  medicine  ; and  as  he  was  likewise  the  patron  of  versie,  laurel  wreaths 
were  bestowed  on  celebrated  poets,  the  supposed  objects  of  his  especial  favour.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  dome  of  Virgil's  tomb,  near  Puzzoli,  is  entirely  covered  with  the  laurels 
which  have  taken  root  upon  it ; and  that  although  efforts  have  been  made  to  destroy 
them,  they  still  continue  to  flourish,  as  if  nature  herself  conspired  to  honour  this  great 
man.  Laurel  (an  emblem  of  glory)  crowns  were  distributed  at  tbe  Pylliiaa  games ; and 
the  brows  of  warriors  were  also  adorned  with  them.  At  Rome  it  was  usual  to  decorate 
the  entrance  to  the  palaces  of  the  eroperorz  with  branches  of  this  tree,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  year,  or  on  the  occasion  of  some  victory  ; thence  Pliny  denominates  the  laurel  tlu 
door-keeper  of  the  Ctesars,  and  the  faithful  guardian  of  their  palaces. 

Daphne  and  Leucippus.]  Daphne,  the  daughter  of  Terra  and  of  tlie  Penru*,  the 
Ladon,  or  Amyclas,  was  greatly  beloved  by  Leucippus,  son  of  (Enomaus,  king  of  Pisa, 
who,  to  procure  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  her  company,  clothed  himself  in  tlie  attire  of 
one  of  his  sisters,  and  under  this  disguise  prevailed  on  her  to  accompany  him  on  a bunt- 
ing party.  The  stratagem  succeeded  ; be  obtained  her  affection,  and  lived  happy  in  bet 
society,  until  Apollo,  who  was  also  enamoured  of  the  nymph,  being  jealous  of  her  par- 
tiality for  his  rival,  induced  Diana  to  effect  the  death  of  Leucippus.  Dspbne,  unwilling, 
however,  to  listen  to  the  addresses  of  the  god,  who  had  pursued  her  to  the  hanks  of  tbe 
l’eueus,  threw  herself  upon  her  father  for  protection,  and  was  by  him  metamorphosed  into 
a laurel ; this  tree,  of  which  Apollo  iuimrdiately  formed  for  himself  a crown,  becoming 
thenceforth  so  dear  to  the  god,  that  lie  decreed  its  eternsl  consecration  to  himself.  (See 
Ovid’s  Met.  b.  i.)  Daphne  was  called  Pznxia. 

127. — That  mother  earth.]  Italy  in  reality ; though  Anchisea  misinterpreted  the 
oracle. 

128.  — Voar  ancestors.]  Dardanus,  Ate.  (See  Dardanus,  11.  xx.  255.) 

131. — [Vide  world.]  Sec  imitation  of  this  passage,  11.  xx.  S55. 

1-18. — I Hint  can  shores.]  Phrygian  shores.  Rhateum  or  Khcetus,  was  a promontory 
of  Troas,  on  the  Hellespont,  near  which  the  body  of  Ajax  was  said  to  be  buried. 

148.]  TEUCKK.  This  prince  is  supposed  to  have  been  a native  of  Crete,  who  esta- 
blished himself  in  the  province  of  Phrygia,  in  Asia  Minor,  where,  liaving  married  the 
daughter  of  Scaniander,  the  king  of  the  country,  he  obtained  his  throne  at  hi*  death,  ga<e 
to  Ilia  people  the  name  of  Teucrisns,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dardanus.  (See  Dardanus, 
II.  xx.  253.)  Some  state  him  to  have  been  son  of  tlie  Scamander  and  of  the  nymph 
Idea. 

152.]  CYBELE.  This  goddess  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  mother  of  the 
gods.  She  received  the  name  of  Cybele  from  Cybeltis,  a mountain  of  Phrygia  ; and  was, 
according  to  Grecian  mythology,  the  offspring  of  Deucalion,  who,  in  Pagan  superstition, 
repeopled  the  earth  after  the  deluge  (see  Georgic  i.  93,  &c.) : the  Romans  ascribe  her 
origin  to  Cmlus  and  Terra  ; and  the  Phrygians,  to  Menos  or  Meones  and  Disdvruene,  a 
prince  and  princess  of  their  country.  It  is  however  conjectured  by  the  best  my  tLo  legists. 
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bat  site  mas  the  same  as  Isis,  worshipped,  according  to  the  countries  in  which  her  rites 
<rere  observed,  under  the  various  names  of  Damater,  Rroia  or  Rhea,  Persephone, 
«El  in  a or  Melissa,  Beroe,  Ceres,  Bona  Mater,  Ops,  Vesta,  Berecyntbia,  &c. 
Svrc  Jais,  Ceres,  Beroe,  &c.)  As  the  Phrygian  Cybele.it  is  said  that  she  was  exposed 
>n  a mountain  by  her  mother  immedialely  after  her  birth,  but  was  there  nourished  and 
orewenred  by  wild  beasts ; and  that  she  subsequently  became  enamoured  of  the  beautiful 
Phrygian  shepherd  Atys,  to  whom  she  confided  the  care  of  her  altars,  and  the  super, 
intendence  of  all  her  religious  ceremonies.  Her  worship  passed  from  Phrygia  into  Crete, 
and  thence  into  Greece,  where  its  principal  solemnities  were  established  at  Eleusis,  under 
the  title  of  Eleusinian  mysteries.  It  was  not  introduced  at  Rome  until  the  time  of  Han- 
nibal ; when  the  Romans,  upon  consulting  the  sibylline  books,  were  informed  that  the 
enemy  would  never  be  driven  from  Italy  unless  Rome  were  blessed  with  tbe  presence  of 
the  mother  of  the  gods.  They  accordingly  despatched  deputies  to  solicit  her  ststue  from 
A ttaJus,  king  of  Pergamtts  ; the  king  returned  by  them  a large  stone,  the  form  under 
which  she  was  revered  in  the  magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  her  honour  at  Pessinus  in 
Phrygia.  This  was  introduced  with  great  pomp  into  tbe  city  by  the  second  Scipio  Afri* 
canus  (a  distinction  conferred  un  him  by  the  senate,  on  account  of  his  high  moral  cha- 
racter), and  placed  in  the  temple  of  Victory  on  Mount  Palatine.  Games  were  instituted 
in  honour  of  the  event ; the  image  was  considered  emblematical  of  the  stability  of  the 
empire  ; and  the  welfare  of  the  latter  was  supposed  to  depend  on  its  conservation.  The 
Pagans  assigned  the  name  of  mother  to  the  goddesses  of  the  first  rank  ; to  some  pastoral 
divinities  (see  Mother  Goddesses,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  deities — article  Europe)  j and 
in  Sicily  to  the  Curetes  and  Corybantes.  The  festivals  of  Cybcle  were,  like  those  of  Bac- 
chus, celebrated  with  the  confused  sound  of  timbrels,  cymbals,  &c.  and  with  the  howlinga  of 
her  votaries,  whose  violent  gestures  are  supposed  to  be  expressive  of  the  labour  necessary 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  as  is  tbe  sound  of  the  instruments  of  the  noise  made  in  using 
implements  of  agriculture.  Her  priests  were  designated  Curetes,  Corybantes,  Galli,  Unc- 
ivil, Telchines,  Cubeboi,  fitc.  She  had  also  priestesses  named  Melissje,  who  were  so 
called  from  Melissa,  daughter  of  Melisseus,  king  of  Crete.  The  victims  offered  upon  her 
altars  weie  the  sow,  the  bull,  and  the  goat.  Among  trees,  the  box,  as  furnishing  tlis 
wood  for  tbe  flutes  used  in  her  festivals,  and  tbe  pine,  into  which  she  had  transformed 
Atys,  were  sacred  to  her. 

She  is  represented  as  a robust  woman,  either  wearing  a crown  of  oak,  to  imply  that  men 
fed  on  the  fruit  of  that  tree  until  instructed  by  her  in  the  arts  of  agriculture,  or  crowned 
with  turrets,  emblematical  of  the  cities  under  her  protection,  as  is  the  key  in  her  band  of 
the  treasures  which  the  earth  contalna  within  itself  in  the  winter,  and  produces  in 
summer.  Her  car  is  drawn  by  lions,  indicating  that  maternal  tenderness  can  overcome 
the  most  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties  ; and  she  is  clothed  in  green,  and  has  a 
drum  at  her  aide,  in  alluvion  to  the  verdure  and  spherical  form  of  the  earth.  (See  Cybcle, 
under  the  representations  of  Isis.) 

ATYS.]  Atys  is  described  by  Ovid  as  a beautiful  Phrygian  shepherd ; by  Servius,  as 
high-priest  of  Cybele  ; hy  Julian,  as  tbe  great  god  Atys  ; snd  by  Lucian,  who  relates 
that  bis  statue  was  of  gold,  and  placed  with  those  of  Bendis,  Mithras,  and  Asubis,  as  the 
sun.  He  ia  said  to  have  been  changed  into  a pine  by  Cybele,  enraged  at  his  desertion  of 
her  for  the  nymph  Sangaride.  (See  Sangaride.) 

Among  the  various  appellations  under  which  Cybcle  is  knows,  are  the  following : — 
Agdestis,  from  a mountain  of  tins  name  in  Phrygia. 

Arts,  her  name  among  the  Lyditns. 

Asporena,  from  Aoporcmti,  a mountain  of  My&ia.  (P 

Bekecyntuia,  from  Bcrtcynlktu,  a mountain  of  Phrygia. 

Celxnea  Dea,  from  Cels rare,  a city  of  Phrygia. 
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Cmimeris,  her  name  among  the  Cimmerii. 

Cossiva,  Lat.  her  name  aa  the  protecting  dirinity  of  whatever  is  enclosed  in  the 
earth. 

Curebe,  thence  her  priests  Cubeboi, 

Da  Mia,  Gr.  her  name  from  a sacrifice  which  was  offered  to  her  for  the  people. 

Dindymejae,  from  Dindymus,  a mountain  of  Phrygia. 

Entiiea,  Gr.  divinely  inspired;  a name  applied  to  all  persons  who  delivered  oracles 
and  prophecies. 

Forma,  Lat.  beauty. 

Herts,  her  name  among  the  Suevi. 

Ides,  her  name  on  Mount  Ida,  in  Troas,  where,  at  the  annual  celebration  of^her fes- 
tivals, a Phrygian  man  and  woman  paraded  the  town  with  her  statue,  asking  alms,  and 
playing  upon  the  flute  and  the  dulcimer. 

Macs*  Mater,  great  mother. 

Mam,  Gr.  mother  ; nurse;  or  because,  at  the  feasts  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  Pleiad 
Maia,  a trout,  an  offering  peculiarly  acceptable  to  Terra,  was  sacrificed. 

Meg  ale,  Gr.  mighty. 

Meibacmte,  Gr.  mother  of  the  jugglers;  tbe  term  jugglers  being  applied  to  her 
priests,  who  often  frequented  public  spectacles,  for  the  purpose  of  telling  fortunes,  and  of 
exhibiting  feats  of  sleight  of  hand. 

Nia,  her  name  among  the  Sarmatians. 

Ops,  Gr.  from  her  overlooking  the  earth. 

Palatsna,  her  name  in  Provence:  perhaps  also  from  Mount  Palatine,  where  she 
was  worshipped. 

Pessinuntia,  her  name  at  Pessintis,  a town  of  Phrygia,  where  were  a celebrated 
temple  and  statue  of  die  goddess. 

Phasiane,  her  name  at  Phasis,  in  Pontus. 

Placmsa  Mater,  her  name  at  Plncia,  an  ancient  town  of  Mysia. 

Sipylene,  her  name  at  Sipylum,  a town  of  Lydia. 

Tellvs,  Lat.  the  earth. 

TuRnrcERA,  Lat.  bearing  a tower  ; her  epithet  when  represented  with  a lower  on 
Lor  head. 

Among  the  epithets  applied  to  Cybelc  by  Virgil  are  : — 

Mother  of  the  gods,  d-.n.  vi.  1007. 

The  grandame  goddess,  ix.  94. 

157. — Gnossian  share.]  Cretan.  (See  Gnossns.) 

171. ]  NAXOS  (now  Naxia).  The  largest  of  the  Cyclades,  so  called  from  Ktxius,  the 
sun  of  Palemon,  who,  at  the  head  of  a Carian  colony,  settled  in  the  island.  It  was  more 
anciently  called  Strongyle,  Dia,  Dionysius,  and  Callipolis,  and  was  remarkable  for  its 
vines  and  fruits.  Bacchus  was  the  chief  deity  of  the  island,  and  his  orgies  were  therein 
celebrated  with  peculiar  solemnity.  It  is  celebrated  in  fable  for  the  adventures  of  this 
god  and  Ariadne  (see  Ariadne),  and  for  its  having  been,  according  to  the  Naxians,  one  of 
the  place*  in  which  the  birth  of  the  former  is  said  to  have  occurred  ; the  same  fable 
assigning  to  him  aa  nurses  the  nymphs  Pliilia,  Coronis,  and  Cleida. 

172. ]  DONYSA,  or  DONUSA.  This  island,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  is  termed  green. 
either  from  the  colour  of  its  marble,  or  because  it  is  covered  with  trees. 

173. ]  PAROS.  This  island,  remarkable  for  the  whiteness  and  beauty  of  it*  marble, 
and  as  the  birthplace  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  is  supposed  to  have  derived  the  name  of 
Paros  from  Paros,  a son  of  Jason.  It  was  originally  peopled  by  the  Pluenicians,  and 
afterwards  considerably  colonised  by  Cretans.  The  different  names  of  Pactia,  Minos, 
Hiria,  Demctrias,  Zacynthus,  Cabarma,  and  Hyleassa,  have  been  applied  to  the  island. 
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174-3  CYCLADES.  The  ancients  comprehended,  under  the  denomination  of  Cyclades 
and  Sporades,  all  the  islands  in  the  -Egean  sea,  situated  between  Tenedos  and  Crete. 
The  Cyclades,  so  called  from  a Greek  word  signifying  a circle,  and  the  Sporades,  from 
one  signifying  to  scatter,  comprehend — 

.to  ilia  (now  Cerigo). 

A Moncus  (now  Amorgo). 

Avapiik,  or  Nahpmio. 

Andros  or  -us,  so  called  from  Andrus,  the  son  of  Eurymachns,  had  also  the  names 
Cater  os,  Lasia,  Nonagria,  Epagris,  Antandros,  and  Hytlrusia  (now  Andro). 

Artiiedon.  "V 
Ascanian  Islands. 

AstypaljCa  (now  Stampala,  or  Stampolia). 

Calymna  (now  Calmina). 

Carpathus  (see  Crapathus,  11.  ii.  824. ; now  Scarpanto). 

Ceos,  Cea,  or  Cia  (now  Zia). 

Chios  (see  Chios). 

Cimolis  (more  anciently  Echinusa,  or  the  Island  of  Vipers,  now  Arg^pticra). 
Cola.  • 

Cos,  Coos,  or  Cons  (see  Cos). 

C ythnus  (now  Thermia). 

Delos  (see  Delos). 

Dia  (now  Standin). 

Didyxe. 

Donysa  (see  line  172  of  this  book). 

Gethone. 

Gyara  (see  Gyne). 

Helena,  more  anciently  Maoris  and  Cranae  (now  Macronisi). 

Icaria,  very  anciently  Doliche,  Maoris,  and  lchsieesa  (now  Nicaria;  Diana  was  its 
chief  deity). 

Ios  (row  Nio). 

Lade,  more  anciently  Late. 

Laoussx. 


Lamia. 

Leros. 

Lesbos,  very  anciently  called  Pelasgia,  from  the  Pclasgi,  Hnd  Macuria  (now  Mitylin  ; 
see  Lesbos). 

Melos  (now  Milo). 

Mycone  ot  -us  (now  Myconi). 

Nampiiio. 

Naxos  or  -us  (see  Naxos). 

Nisyra  (see  Nisyrus). 

Olearos,  or  Oliaros  (now  Antiparos). 

Paros  (see  Paros). 

Pathos,  or  Patiimos  (now  Pnlmosa). 

PlIARMACUSA. 

Piiolecakdros  (now  Polecandro). 

Pi.  A TEA. 

Plate. 

Plitania. 

Prepesinthns. 

Riienea. 

8 a wo*  (see  Samos). 
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SCOPELOS. 

Sr  Ri  rues  (now  Serpho  ; the  ragged  end  sleep  mountains  of  this  island  haring  gisen 
rite  to  the  fable  of  the  transformation  of  the  inhabitants  into  stones  by  Perseus). 

Srctsos  (now  Sikino).  v 

Siphnes  (now  Siphanto,  or  Sifano  ; more  anciently  hterope,  Merapia,  and  irw). 

Syros  or  -ca  (now  Siro,  Syra,  and  Zyaa ; see  Syroa). 

Tklob  (now  Procopia). 

Tenos  or  - vs,  more  anciently  Hydrusia  and  Ophiusa  (now  Tina;  the  Tenians  adored 
Neptune  as  the  god  of  physic). 

Thera,  called  also  Callista  (now  Santorin,  or  Santorino). 

The  ancients  were  not  agreed  upon  the  number  of  these  islands. 

183.]  PERGAMUS.  The  town  which  /Eneas  built  in  Crete;  so  called  after  Petgwnu* 
in  Troaa. 

206.]  PHCEBE.  Moon. 

215.  — An  ample  realm.]  Italy. 

216.  — A town.]  Rome,  by  anticipation. 

224.  — The  leader' i name.]  Italus. 

225. ]  IASUJS.  (See  Iasion,  Od.  v.  161.) 

248. — Phrygian  gods.]  The  gods  of  Troy. 

264.]  PALINURUS.  Pilot  of  the  ressel  of  /Eneas  ; son  of  Iasius,  a Trojan.  While 
sailing  near  Capree  he  yielded  to  sleep,  and  fell  into  the  sea ; a circumstance  which 
Virgil  has  dignified  bv  representing  Morpheus  as  overpowering  Palinurus,  who  had  been 
already  eshausted  by  the  fatigues  of  watching.  He  floated  in  safety  during  three  days  ; 
hot,  on  landing  near  Velia,  he  fell  a victim  to  the  ferocity  of  the  inhabitants,  who  C“ 
seems)  were  wont  to  assail  and  plunder  the  shipwrecked  mariner.  When  /Eneas  visited 
the  infernal  regions,  he  assured  Palinurus  that,  though  his  bones  had  been  deprived  of 
sepulture,  and  that  he  was  thereby  prevented  crossing  the  Stygian  lake  before  the  lapse 
of  a hundred  years,  there  should  yet  be  a monument  dedicated  to  his  memory  on  the  spot 
where  bis  body  had  been  inhumanly  mangled.  The  promontory  Palinuro  is  supposed  to 
have  been  so  called  after  him. 


274.]  STROPHADES  (now  Strivali).  Two  islands  in  the  Ionian  sea,  formerly  called 
Plater,  opposite  Peloponnesus,  situated  near  Zacynthus,  which  became  the  seat  of  the 
Harpies,  after  they  were  driven  from  the  court  of  Phinens.  (See  Harpies.) 

278.  — Winged  tcarriors.]  ZETHES,  ZETES,  or  ZE1US,  and  CALAIS,  sons  of 
Boreas  and  Orithyia.  They  were  remarkable  fur  their  beauty,  and  are  described 
as  having  had  wings.  They  were  of  the  number  of  the  Argonauts ; and,  in  the  progress 
of  the  expedition  to  Colchis,  delivered  their  brother-in-law  Phineus,  king  of  Salmydcssus 
(see  Harpies,  Argo,  and  Orithyia,  ,En.  xii.  130.),  from  the  persecution  of  the  Harpies, 
whom  they  pursued  to  the  islands  in  the  Ionian  sea  called  Strophades.  Their  death  is 
attributed  to  Hercules,  who  is  said  to  have  killed  them  either  in  a fit  of  rage,  after  a dis- 
pute in  which  he  had  been  involved  with  Typhia,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  Argo,  or,  from  their 
1 laving  insulted  his  favourite  Hylas.  The  gods,  who  compassionated  their  fate,  changed 
them  into  the  winds  which  precede  the  rising  of  the  dug-star : thence  their  appellation 
PaoDBOstor. 

279.  — Costly  fare.]  In  the  abode  of  Phineus. 

302. — The  racenowi  birds.]  1 „ . ...  ,,  . , 

,J  ! Harpies.  (See  Harpies.) 

808.— The  hellish  nation.]  S v 1 

313.]  MISENUS.  A son  of  /Eolua,  one  of  the  companions  of  /Eneas.  He  fell  a victim 
to  his  arrogance  for  vying  with  Triton  in  the  art  of  sounding  the  trumpet.  (See  -En.  vi. 


242.) 

322-]  CEL.ENO.  One  of  the  Harpies.  (S«e  Harpies.) 
326 — Their  entire  reign.]  The  Strophades. 
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329. — Thi  Furies'  quern.]  Celrno. 

336. — To  grind  the  p lata.]  This  prediction,  that  the  Trojans  should  bo  so  oppressed 
by  famine  as  to  devour  their  trenchers,  is  fulfilled,  din.  vii.  151 — 175.  This  was  an  his- 
torical tradition,  reported  by  Dionysius  Halicarnassus  and  Strabo. 

352.]  NEIUTOS.  (See  II.  ii.  770.) 

350. — The  Sun's  temple.]  That  of  Apollo.  (See  Leucadius,  among  his  names.) 

356. — The  sailor  fears.]  In  allusion  probably  to  the  dangerous  navigation  in  doubling 
the  promontory. 

359. — The  little  city.]  Leucns. 

3C3. — Action.]  Virgil  insinuates  that  these  games  were  instituted  by  /Eneas,  as  a 
compliment  to  Augustus,  attributing  the  act  of  the  emperor  to  the  hero  from  whom  he  was 
said  to  be  descended.  These  games  were  established  by  Augustus  in  commemoration  of 
his  victory  over  Antony  at  Actium,  and  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  thence  called  Actios.  The  era  of  Augustus,  commencing  from  the  battle  of 
Actium,  31  B.C.,  was  termed  Action  years. 

370.  — The  temple.]  That  of  Apollo. 

371. ]  ABAS.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  killed  during  the  night  of  the 
burning  of  Troy,  whose  shield  ACneas  consecrated  in  the  town  of  Ambracia. 

376. — High  P/ueacia.]  Mountains  of  Corcyra. 

378.  — Chaonia’s  port.]  Pe lodes.  (See  Ciiaon,  line  433,  below.) 

379. ]  BUTHBOTUS  or  -UM  (now  Butrinto).  A sea-port  town  of  Epirus,  opposite 
Corcyra. 

382. — Priam’s  captiee  son.]  Helenus.  (See  Andromache.) 

888. — The  mournful  queen.]  Andromache. 

389. — Her  former  husband.]  Hector. 

415 Only  happy  maid.]  Polyiena.  (See  Achilles.) 

425 Helen's  lovely  daughter.]  Hermione. 

427. — His  two  slaves.]  llelenus  and  Andromache. 

430. — Apollo’s  altar.]  The  altar  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 

430.  — The  raeisher.]  Pyrrhus  or  Ncoptolcmus. 

431.  — The  kingdom.]  Epirus. 

432.  — One  half.]  As  contradistinguished  to  the  other  half,  Phthia  in  Thessaly. 

433. ]  CHAON.  A son  of  Priam,  who  had  been  killed  accidentally  in  hunting,  by 
Helenas,  and  whose  memory  was  (according  to  some)  honoured  by  the  application  of  his 
name  to  the  district  Chaunia  in  Epirus.  It  is  however  more  probable  that  this  name  was 
derived  from  the  old  Pelasgic  tribe,  the  Chaonts.  Virgil  adopts  the  former  derivation, 
from  his  desire  of  establishing  the  antiquity  of  the  Trujan  name,  in  compliment  to  Au- 
gustus. 

434. ]  PEKGAMUS.  A town  of  Epirus,  built  by  Helenus,  so  called  from  the  Trojan 
Pergamus. 

439. — His  mother’s.]  Crensa’s. 

446. — The  city.]  Pergamus. 

451. — Scam  gate  again.]  “ Those  who  were  going  out  to  banishment,  or  about  to 
travel  into  some  distant  country,  were  wont  to  embrace  the  pillars  and  thresholds  of  their 
houses.  This  they  also  did  at  their  return.  This  custom  they  practised  likewise  in  the 
colonies  dependent  on  their  respective  countries.”  Warton. 

458. — The  royal  seer.]  Helenus. 

462. — His  own  tripod.]  (See  Pytho.) 

462. — His  holy  tree.]  The  laurel. 

478 — His  god.]  Apollo. 

495 Circe’s  island-]  Aira.  (See  /Era.) 
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497. — The  nether  skies.]  The  regions  of  the  god  Pluto. 

501 — A gentle  flood.]  Tyber. 

505. — Thy  city.]  Alba,  white;  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  litter.  This  circum- 
stance of  finding  a white  eow  and  her  thirty  young  once,  was  founded,  according  to  Yarn, 
upon  an  ancient  historical  tradition.  (See  Alba  Longa.) 

509. — That  ill  coast.]  That  part  of  Italy  (Ortrcia  Magna,  the  southern)  colonised  by 
Diomed  and  Idomeneus.  (See  Diomed,  and  Idomeneus.) 

513. — His  (Idomeneus')  cily.]  Salentum.  The  building  of  this  city  is  ascribed  to 
Idomeneus.  (See  Idomeneus.)  The  Salentini  were  among  the  people  particularly  remark- 
able  for  the  worship  of  the  sun  ; this  being  observed  with  the  greatest  solemnity  ia  then 
town  Egnatia  (now  Anazzo). 

614.]  Satentinian  fields.]  The  country  of  the  Salentini,  a people  of  Italy,  near  Apulia, 
on  the  coast  of  Calabria. 

515.]  PETILIA.  A town  in  the  Bruttian  district,  near  Crotona,  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  I’hiloctetcs  after  the  Trojan  war. 

619. — Purple  reil.]  " This  veil,  with  which  the  head  was  to  be  covered  during  sacri- 
fice, was  a piece  of  history  of  which  Virgil  hath  made  a poetical  use.  Aurelius  Victor 
relates,  that  Eneas,  sacrificing  on  the  shore  of  Italy,  suddenly  perceived  Ulysses  and  his 
fleet  approaching  ; and  for  fear  of  being  known,  covered  his  face  with  a purple  veil.  From 
this  adventure  Virgil  makes  Helenas  give  Eneas  a ceremonial  precept  for  all  hit  pos- 
terity.” Warton. 

524.]  SICILY.  An  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Italy,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Fretum  Siculum  (the  Straits  of  Messina). 
(For  the  early  settlements  made  in  Sicily,  its  first  names,  &c.  &c.  see  Italy,  page, 
378-380.) 

The  appellation  TiUNACniA  was  applied  to  the  island  from  its  triangular  form ; the 
three  promontories  at  each  extremity  being  called  Pelobum  or  Feloris  (now  Cape 
Peloro,  or  Torre  del  Faro),  towards  Italy  ; Pachynus  or  Paciiykuu  (now  Cape  Passaro), 
on  the  south  ; and  Ln.vnx.rM  (now  Cape  Boro),  on  the  west.  Upon  each  of  these  pro- 
montories there  was  a celebrated  temple;  one  dedicated  to  Neptune  (after  whose  sob 
Siculus  the  Sieuli  are  said  to  have  been  named)  at  Pelorum  ; one  to  Apollo  at  Pachynum  ; 
and  one  to  Venus  on  Mount  Eryx,  near  Lilybmum. 

The  towns  between  Capes  Pelorvm  and  Pachynum  were,  Messana,  or  (more 
anciently)  '/Made  (now  Messina) ; Tauromikium  (now  Taormino)  ; Naxc*  (the  first 
Greek  colony  in  the  island)  ; Catana,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  .Etna  (now  Monte  Gibello)  ; 
Moroantum  ; the  country  of  the  Leontini,  more  anciently  Lrestrigmii  Compi,  of 
which  the  chief  town  was  Lkontium  (now  Lentini);  Megara  or  Mecaris  (more 
anciently  Hyhla,  the  town  Augusta  being  built  near  its  ancient  site);  Thafsus  or 
Tapsus  ; and  Syracuse  (now  Syracuse),  the  ancient  capital  of  the  island,  which  was 
taken  by  the  consul  Marcellus  (see  Marcellus,  Ain.  vi.  1180.)  212  B.C.  The  ports  of 
Syracuse  lay  at  the  south  below  the  town,  which  was  of  a triangular  form,  and  consisted 
of  five  parts ; vis.  Ortygia,  or  the  island  called  Naxos,  in  xvhich  was  the  fountain 
Arethusa  ; Acradina,  Tycha,  or  Tyche;  Seapolit;  and  EpipoUr.  The  lesser  part  was 
formed  by  the  town  and  the  north  tide  of  the  island  Ortygia ; the  greater  port,  in  which 
was  the  month  of  the  river  Anapus,  by  the  southern  side  of  the  island  and  a bay  reaching 
to  the  promontory  called  Pleinmyrium,  in  the  recess  of  which  promontory  was  a ensile 
Acradina  was  nearest  the  shore ; the  south-western  side  of  the  city  lying  towards  the 
Anapus,  was  called  Nespolis,  between  which  and  Acradina  was  Tyche,  aud  above 
Neapolis,  was  Epipolre.  The  principal  remains  of  antiquity  at  Syracuse,  are  those  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  (Minerva  and  Diana  were  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  city);  of  a 
theatre  and  an  amphitheatre  ; of  the  catacombs  ; and  of  the  Latomire,  or  Ear  of  Dionysius. 
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Soalh  of  the  Anajros,  which  river  in  joined  towards  the  soutli  hy  the  Cyane  (now  Pisma), 
was  the  suburb  of  Olympiom,  where  arc  still  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Olympian 
i upiter. 

Between  C«pes  Paciiynvb  and  liirsici  were,  Odysseum  Promontorium  ; Ca- 
m arisa  (now  Camarana)  ; Gita,  or  the  Cam  pi  Gf.loi  (now  Terra  Nova);  Piiala- 
atew  (now  Monte  Licata) ; Agrioentusi,  or  Agraoas  (now  Girgenti  ; see  Agri- 
prntam)  ; Ca  m levs  (now  Plalanella) ; Heraclea,  or  Minoa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
lialycna  (now  Platani)  ; Selinus  (now  Terra  delle  Pnlci ; see  Selinus,  .En.  iii.  Q26.) ; 
Therms  Selinunti*  (now  Sciacca),  a largo  town,  where  an  emporium  of  the  Seliuuntii, 
on  tlie  inconsiderable  river  Marara,  stood,  the  western  part  of  Sicily  being  now-  called 
Va]  di  Mazzara. 

Between  Capes  Lilybsum  and  Peiorum  were,  the  town  Lilybsum  (now  Marsala)  ; 
the  three  small  islands  called  .Eoatfs,  or  /Eg  vs  a:  ; Motye;  the  promontory 
/Egetbarsvm  ; Drf.panum  (now  Trapani;  see  Drepanum)  ; Mount  Ehyx  (now  San 
Joliano;  see  Eryx,  zEn.  v.  9t*0.) ; the  town  Eryx;  /Eoesta,  or  Segesta  (see  Acesta, 
-Em  v.  641.)  ; Panormus  (now  Palermo,  the  present  capital  of  Sicily)  ; ^lount  Ercta 
(now  Pellegrino);  Himfra  ; Cetualedcm  (now  Ccphaludi) ; Halfsa;  Calacta  ; 
Haluhtium  ; Agathyrna  ; TvsnARis,  on  the  Helicon  ; Myl*  (now  Milazzo), near  the 
riser  Longanus ; Naulociios,  near  which  was  a temple  of  Diana  Facelina,  where  the  oxen 
of  the  snn  (see  Od.  xii.  314,  &c.)  were  supposed  to  be  kept. 

A considerable  space  of  the  interior  of  Sicily  is  covered  by  Mount  Etna  (see  Etna, 
/En.  iii.  727.)  The  rest  is  occupied  hy  the  towns  Tissa  (now  Prandazzo);  Inessa  or 
Etna  (now  Nicolosi) ; Centuripa  (now  Ccntorbe)  ; Auranom  (now  Ademo,  famous 
for  a temple  of  Adranus,  a tutelary  god  of  the  Siculi)  ; IIybi.a  Major;  G alert  a ; 
IIfrbita;  Symrthcm,  on  the  Symcrthus ; Agvrium  (now  San  Filipo  d’Argerone, 
the  birthplace  of  Diodorus  Siculus)  ; Assorvs;  Enna  (now  Castro  lani  ; the  spot  from 
which  Pluto  is  fabled  to  have  carried  off  Proserpine)  ; the  lake  Pergi’S  ; the  town 
Palica  (now  Occhiola),  near  the  temple  of  the  indigenous  divinities,  the  PALICI  (see 
Palici);  the  lake  Palicorum  ; Men*;  Biots;  Hf-rbessos;  Tricola  (now  Calata- 
Hoiletta)  ; Entella  ; Ieta  ; Hai.yc.c  (now  Salemi)  ; Pf.trina  ; See.  Ate. 

The  three  parts  into  which  Sicily  is  now  divided  arc  ; Val  di  N'oto  ; Val  di  Mazzara ; 
and  Val  Demona.  ’ 

Hiceri  of.]  The  principal  rivers  of  Sicily,  discharging  themselves  into  the  Siculum  Mare 
(that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  washes  the  eastern  shores  of  the  island),  were,  the 
Onobola,  or  Taarominius  (now  Cantara) ; the  Acis  (now  Aci,  Jaci,  or  Chinci ; see  story 
of  Acis,  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  xiii.)  ; Amenanus  (now  Giudicello)  ; Symttlhus  (now  Giaretta  ; 
see  Symarthis) ; the  Clirysas  ; the  Eryccs  and  the  Teriat,  joined  by  the  Lyssus ; the 
I’antagun  (now  Porcari)  ; the  My  la  ; the  Alabis;  the  Anapus ; the  Cyane  ( now  l'iama) ; 
the  Cacypnrtt*  (now  Casibili) ; the  Asinanis;  the  //Worm.  The  rivera  flowing  into  the 
Mediterranean  at  the  south  of  the  island  were,  the  Achates  and  Vatlrgrusa ; the  Gr  la; 
tire  Himera,  which  divides  the  island  into  two  parts,  and  was  ihe  boundary  between  the 
Carthaginian  territory  and  that  of  the  tyTants  of  Syracuse  ; the  Acragas ; the  Halycas  ; 
the  Ilyina  (now  Rladuine),  joined  by  the  Crimcsrus,  Crimisus,  or  Crinisns ; the 
Maura. 

'Hie  rivers  discharging  themselves  from  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  the  island  into 
the  Mediterranean,  were,  the  Scamaniler  and  the  Simois ; the  Ore  thus  (now  Anuniraglio) ; 
the  Uiniera;  (he  Monalus ; the  Helicon;  the  Ltmganus  ; the  Melos,  of  Aldan. 

Sicily  was  generally  represented  by  the  ancients  under  the  figure  of  a woman  crowned 
with  ears  of  corn  (Sicily  being  one  of  the  chief  granaries  of  Home),  holding  either  a scythe  or 
a Mount  Etna  in  her  hand,  and  having  occasionally  rabbits  at  her  side  : on  some  coins  she  is 
described  by  a head  placed  amidst  three  thighs,  as  symbols  of  her  three  promontories. 

Cl.  Man.  3 G 
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525.]  PELORUS,  or  PELORIS  (now  Cape  Peloro,  or  Tone  del  Faro);  one  of  the- 
three  promontnriei  of  Sicily,  it  tuppoted  to  have  derived  it*  name  from  Pelomt,  the  pilot 
of  the  thip  which  conveyed  Hannibal  from  Italy.  It  was  opposite  Csenya,  in  Italy,  and  na» 
separated  from  the  Italian  coast  by  the  Fretum  Sicvlum.  (See  Sicily.)  There  was  a 
tower  on  this  promontory  sacred  to  Orion,  who  was  called  Ptlur ton. 

532. — The  straits.]  Siculum  Fretum  (now  Straits  of  Messina). 

637.]  CHARYBDIS.  See  imitation  of  thia  passage,  Od.  xii.  278. ; and  Paradise 
Lost,  b.  ii.  654. 

“ About  her  middle  runnd 

A cry  of  hell-hounds,  never  ceasing  bark’d. 

With  wide  Cerberean  mouths  full  loud,  and  rung 
A hideous  peal : yet  when  they  list,  would  creep. 

If  aught  disturb’d  their  noise,  into  her  womb, 

And  kennel  there  : yet  there  still  bark’d  and  howl’d 
Within,  unseen.  Far  less  abborr'd  than  these 
Veil’d  Scylla,  bathing  in  the  tea  that  parts 
Calabria  from  the  hoarse  Trinacrian  shore.” 

548.]  PACHYNUS  (now  Cape  Passaro).  The  south-eastern  promontory  of  Sicily. 
(See  Sicily.) 

561.]  CUMA,  or  CYME.  The  most  ancient,  according  to  Strabo,  of  all  the  Grecian 
settlements  in  Italy.  It  was  near  Puteoli,  in  Campania,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  MUenus, 
and  was  celebrated  for  a temple  and  grove  consecrated  tu  Apollo  and  Diana,  in  which  was 
a hollow,  dug  out  of  the  side  of  a rock,  called  the  cave  of  the  sibyl.  (See  Sibyl,  below.) 

6G2.]  AVERNUS.  A lake  of  Campania,  near  Bairn,  of  unfathomable  depth,  and 
surrounded  with  thick  woods,  said  to  have  been  so  called  because  the  stream  arising 
from  it  was  fatal  to  such  birds  as  happened  to  fly  over  it : but  Strabo  considers  this  as  a 
fable.  Through  a cave  near  this  lake  (jEn.  vi.  338.)  Virgil  makes  .Eneas  and  the  sibyl 
descend  to  the  infernal  regions  while  (rEn.  vii.  788.)  he  sends  the  Fury  Alecto  to  hell 
from  the  lake  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley  Amsanctus.  In  the  fourth  Georgic,  Orpheus 
proceeds  thither  through  a cave  near  Cape  Tenants  ; the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  different 
places  of  descent. 

563.]  SIBYL.  The  Cummin  Sibyl.  The  ancients  denominated  certain  women,  lo 
whom  they  ascribed  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  the  knowledge  of  futurity,  sibyls,  though 
the  appellation  sibyl  (signifying  in  the  Greek,  counsel  of  heaven ) was  first  exclusively 
applied  to  the  Delphian  priestess.  Some  consider  them  to  have  been  Ammooian  priest- 
esses. The  ancients  are  not  determined  upon  their  number  : Plato  speaks  only  uf  The 
Sibyl  : the  moderns  suppose  that  he  allndes  to  the  Ervtbrxan  ; and  that  her  extreme 
longevity  and  various  wanderings  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  opinion  that  there  were  more 
than  one  of  those  supernatural  beings.  Solinus  and  Ausonius  enumerate  three;  i.  r.  the 
Erythrjeam,  the  Sardian,  and  the  Ccu  MAK.  .Elian  four;  the  Erythk.*:  as,  the  Sardian, 
the  Eoyftian,  and  the  Samian,  called  also  Hieropbyle ; hut  Varro,  whose  notions  upon 
the  subject  are  more  generally  adopted,  distinguishes  ten,  in  the  following  order  ; namely, 
the  Prrbic,  who  in  the  pretended  sibylline  verses  describes  herself  as  the  wife  of  one  of 
Noah's  sons,  and  therefore  of  the  number  of  those  saved  in  the  ark  ; the  Libtan,  who  is 
represented  as  the  daughter  of  J upiter  aud  Lamia,  and  as  having  delivered  hex  predictions 
at  Samos,  at  Delphi,  at  Claroa,  &c. ; the  Delphic  (the  daughter  of  the  Theban  propbt; 
Tiresiss,  called  also  Artemis  and  Daphne),  who,  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  was  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  ibe  temple  of  Delphi,  by  the  Epigoni,  and  was  the  first  to  whom, 
according  to  Diodorus,  the  name  of  sibyl,  from  her  being  divinely  inspired,  was  assigned  , 
the  Cumban  (the  sibyl  of  Virgil,  called  also  Demo,  Deiphobe,  and  Amphrysia  Vates’,. 
whose  ordinary  residence  was  at  Cumai,  in  Italy,  and  of  whom  Ovid  relates  (Met.  b.  xir.  I 
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that  the  fascinated  Apollo,  promising  to  listen  to  Use  addresses  of  tlie  god,  provided  he 
would  grant  her  as  many  years  of  life  as  she  had  grains  of  dust  in  her  hand  ; that  this 
request  was  complied  with,  but  that  the  sibyl  omitted  to  fulfil  her  part  of  tlie  contract ; 
und  that  having  forgotten  to  stipulate  for  a continuity  of  youth  as  well  as  of  yean,  she 
was  punished  with  extraordinary  decrepitude  and  infirmity,  and  suffered  to  retain  nothing 
but  her  voice ; the  Ebythrean,  to  whom  Servius  refen  the  history  of  the  Cum  scan,  pre- 
dicted success  to  the  Greeks,  at  their  setting  out  upon  the  expedition  against  Troy  ; the 
Samian,  whose  prophecies  were  found  in  the  ancient  annals  of  the  Samians  ; the  Coman 
or  Cuss  man,  of  Cuma  or  Cumie,  in  ri&olia,  also  called  Demophile,  Herophile,  or  Amal- 
thsa,  was  the  sibyl  who  presented  the  nine  sibylline  books  to  Tarquin  for  sale;  the 
Heleeseontine,  born  at  Marpessa,  in  Troas,  who  prophesied  in  the  time  of  Solon  and 
Cyrus  ; the  Phryoian,  who  fixed  her  residence  in  tlie  Phrygian  town  of  Ancyra  ; and 
the  Tibuhtink,  called  also  Albonea,  who  was  honoured  as  a divinity  at  Tibor  or  Tivoli, 
in  Italy. 

It  is  not  known  by  what  means  the  collection  of  the  sibylline  verses  was  formed,  nor 
in  what  manner  the  respective  sibyls  delivered  their  prophecies  ; and  it  appears  useless  to 
enumerate  tlie  opinions  advanced  upon  the  subject,  when,  from  the  predictions  being  all 
in  one  connected  eeries  in  hexameter  verse,  and  the  sibyls  neither  living  at  the  same 
time  nor  in  the  same  place,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  composition  could  not  have  origi- 
nated in  those  prophetesses.  The  current  history  is,  that  a woman  offered  a whole  col- 
lection of  these  verses,  in  nine  books,  for  sale  to  Tarquin  the  Proud ; that  the  king  being 
unwilling  to  pay  the  price  she  demanded,  she  committed  three  of  them  to  the  flames  ; 
that  she  persisted  in  asking  the  same  sum  for  the  remaining  six  ; and  that  upon  the  king's 
still  refusing  the  desired  payment,  she  burnt  three  more ; but  that,  from  an  apprehension 
that  the  sibyl  would  destroy  the  only  existing  three,  Tarquin  at  length  consented  to  satisfy 
her  demands.  Upon  his  obtaining  possession  of  these  books  Tarquin  deposited  them  in  a 
stone  chest  below  ground  in  the  temple  of  J upiter  Capitolinus,  and  committed  the  care  of 
them  to  two  men  (An.  vi.  115.),  duumviri,  of  illustrious  birth.  In  tlie  year  of  the  city 
S8T,  ten  men  ( decemviri ) were  appointed  to  tlie  office  ; under  Sylla  fifteen,  and  by  Julius 
Gesar  sixteen  ; the  chief  of  them  being  called  magister  collegii.  These  books  were  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  were  accordingly  consulted  in  all 
cases  of  emergency,  and  of  public  danger  or  calamity.  They  were  involved  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  capitol  by  fire  in  the  Marian  war  ; and  so  great  was  the  consternation 
occasioned  by  their  loss,  that  ambassadors  were  despatched  to  every  part  of  the  world 
which  had  been  inhabited  or  visited  by  the  sibyls,  to  collect  their  oracles.  From  the 
various  sibylline  verses  thus  collected  the  quindecemviri  made  out  new  books,  which  the 
emperor  Augustus  deposited  in  two  gilt  cases  under  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Apollo,  in 
the  temple  of  that  god  on  the  Palatine  hill  (to  which  Virgil  alludes,  Ain.  vi.  69.),  having 
first  caused  the  priests  themselves  to  make  a new  copy  of  them.  The  prophecies  of  the 
Cumean  sibyl  in  Italy  were  usually  written  on  leaves,  which  she  placed  at  tlie  entrance 
of  her  cave  ; and  their  import  (see  An.  vi.  1 17.)  became  unintelligible  in  tlie  event  of 
these  leaves  being  scattered  by  the  wind. 

576_me  visionary  maid.]  J Thc  Cuma!lul  ribyl. 

582. — The  sacred  priestess.]  » 

592. — The  priest.]  llelenus. 

590. — Dodontean  caldrons.]  i.  e.  as  splendid  as  those  consecrated  to  Jupiter  in  his 
temple  at  Dodona.  (See  Dodona.) 

609.— His  ancient  friend.]  Anchises. 

612. — Twice  preserved.]  When  Troy  was  taken,  first  by  Hercules,  and  afterwards  by 
(he  Greeks,  1184  B.C. 

CIS. — Ausonian  coast.]  Italian  coast. 
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615. — That  before .]  Magna  Gracia.  Thia  part  of  Italy  is  «o  called  from  the  numter 
of  Grecian  colonies  which  it  contained.  Itt  boundaries  are  eery  uncertain.  Some  coc- 
aider  it  to  have  comprehended  Apulia,  Mcsaapia  or  Japygia,  and  the  country  of  tee 
Bruttii,  and  even  the  island  of  Sicily  ; while  others  limit  its  extent  to  the  provinces  a 
Campania  and  Lucania.  (See  Italy.) 

615, — Forbidden  ground.]  Because  the  scat  of  Grecian  colonics. 

619. — A son.]  Ascanius. 

653.]  This  line  alludes  to  the  Trojan  descent  of  Helen,  Andromache,  and  .liceas. 

65T. — ^Double  Troy.]  In  allusion  probably  to  Nicopolis,  a city  which  Augustus  built 
in  commemoration  of  his  victory  over  Antony  at  Actium. 

660--  Ceruunum  rocks,  or  Acrnccra union.]  High  mountains  of  Epirus,  so  called  from 
their  tops  being  often  struck  by  lightning. 

676. — Both  the  bears.]  The  constellations  of  Ursa  Major  and  Ursa  Minor. 

681. — The  pleasing  shore.]  Minerv*  Castrvm  (now  Castro)  ; a town  of  Calabr.x, 
near  Hydruntum,  upon  nn  elevated  part  of  which  was  a temple  sacred  to  Minerva. 

tiOS.^The  happy  harbour.]  ) pOBT„,  Vexerxs.  The  port  of  Mincrvte  Csstrum. 
704.— The  port .]  > 

710. — The  fierce  virago.]  Minerva. 

723. — Tarentum’s  bay.]  The  Tabentinus  Sinus.  It  in  probable  that  Virgil  refer*  to 
some  old  tradition,  which  represents  Hercules  as  the  founder  of  Tarentuui,  a town  oi 
Calabria,  now  called  Toronto,  situate  on  a bay  of  the  same  name,  ne^r  the  mouth  of  li* 
river  Galcsus  (now  Galeso).  Some  derive  the  name  Tarenturo  from  Tara  oi  Taras,  a sob 
of  Neptune. 

725. — Lacinian  Juno.]  So  termed  from  a celebrated  temple  sacred  to  her  oq  the  pro- 
montory Lacinium  (now  Cape  Coionna),  a promontory  of  Magna  Gracia. 

72(5. — Caulonian  foip'rt]  The  town  Caulonia  (now  Castelvetere)  j it  was  founded  by  s 
colony  of  Achuans,  and  situated  on  a very  lofty  spot. 

720 .—Scylac&an  strands.]  The  strands  of  the  town  Scylac^.um  (now  SquilUce),  in 
the  bay  of  Tarentum.  It  was  originally  founded  by  a colony  from  Athens,  on  the  verge 
of  a rocky  mountain  called  Navifraguro,  about  three  miles  from  the  sea. 

727. — Mount  Eitia.]  This  mountain  (now  Gibello)  covers  a considerable  part  of  the 
interior  of  Sicily,  and  is  the  largest  volcano  in  the  world.  It  is  about  two  miles  in  per- 
pendicular height,  but  its  circumference  at  the  base  has  never  been  accurately 
ascertained  ; some  assign  to  it  a hundred  miles,  others  considerably  more.  The  ancient* 
by  the  flames  of  Etna  solved  future  events.  They  consigned  to  tlic  gulf  seals  of  gold 
or  silver,  and  all  sorts  of  victims,  which,  if  consumed  by  the  devouring  element,  were  of 
good  presage,  and  if  rejected  by  the  volcano,  of  disastrous.  “ Thucydides  makes  mention 
of  three  eruptions  of  Mount  Etna,  the  last  of  which  happened  in  the  third  year  of  the 
88th  Olympiad  ; the  former  about  fifty  years  before,  that  is,  in  the  last  year  of  Uie  76th , 
or  the  first  year  of  the  77th  Olymp.  Of  the  date  of  the  first  eruption  he  makes  no  men- 
tion. Probably  no  more  was  known  in  bis  time  about  it,  than  that  it  was  the  fifth 
the  only  one,  besides  the  two  above  mentioned,  that  had  happened  from  the  time  of  th< 
Greeks  first  settling  in  Sicily,  as  he  expressly  tells  us.  The  city  of  Etna,  founded  on  the 
ruins  of  Calana,  was  built  by  Hiero  in  the  70th  Olymp.,  and  stood  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mount  Etna,  from  which  it  derived  its  mime.  Pindar  is  the  first  poet  that  has  gi*w 
us  a description  of  these  fiery  eruptions  of  Mount  Etna ; which,  from  Homer's  bani»£ 
taken  no  notice  of  so  extraordinary  a phenomenon,  is  supposed  not  to  have  burned  befor* 
his  time.”  Pytli.  Ode  i.  Dec.  v. 

“ The  shatter’d  side 

Of  thund’ring  Etna,  whose  combustible 
And  fuel’d  entrails  thence  conceiving  fire, 
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Sublim’d  with  mineral  fury,  aid  the  winds, 

And  leave  a singed  bottom  all  involved 
With  stench  and  smoke,” 

Paradise  Lost,  book  i.  33,  &c. 

745.— Cyclopian  shore*.]  Pout  us  Cyclopum. 

755.]  ENCELADUS.  (See  Typhmus.) 

757. — Th'  avenging  father.]  Jupiter. 

80S.]  ACH.-EMEN i DES,  Son  of  Adramaatus,  a native  of  Ithaca  ; one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Ulysses,  who,  though  he  escaped  the  jaws  of  Polyphemus,  was  not  of  the 
number  of  those  who  returned  to  the  ships  with  his  chief.  /Eneas,  upon  landing  in  Sicily, 
took  compassion  upon  bis  daseTtcd  condition,  and  admitted  hint  on  board  his  fleet.  (See 
Polyphome,  Od.  i.  91. ; and  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  xiv.) 

809. — Cyclop's  den.]  The  den  of  Polyphemus. 

816. — His  food.]  Virgil  states  that  only  two  Grecians  were  devoured  by  the  cyclops ; 
Homer  (Od.  ix.  lines  343  and  3C9.)  speaks  of  four. 

860. — This  cruel  race.]  The  race  of  the  cyclops. 

876. — The  well-deserving  stranger.]  Achacraenides. 

893. — The  tow' ring  tree  of  J ore.]  The  oak;  there  being  generally  £ plantation  of 
trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  more  celebrated  temples. 

903.]  PANTAGIAS.  A small  river  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily  (now  Porcari). 

905.]  1 IIAPSUS,  or  TA  PSUS.  A town  at  the  north  of  Syracuse,  in  Sicily. 

905.]  MEGAHA, or  MEGARIS.  A town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  more  anciently 
called  Galeotis  and  Hybla ; supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Megarus,  a son  of 
Jupiter  and  one  of  the  Dymjilis  called  Sithnides;  near  the  spot  where  it  stood  is  now  the 
town  Angus!  a. 

90S.]  PI.EMMYRIUM  (now  Massa  Oliveri).  A promontory  opposite  the  great  har- 
bour of  Syracuse. 

909. — An  is/r.]  >The  little  island  Ortygia,  within  the  bay  of  Syracuse,  in  which 

909. — Ortygia n land.]  J was  the  fountain  Arethusa.  (See  Aruthusa,  and  Sicily.) 

914. — Helenas  enjoin’d.]  More  correctly  translated  by  Pitt ; 

" Admonish’d  I adore  the  guardian  gods 
i.  e.  admonished  by  Anchiscs,  and  not  by  Hclenus. 

917.]  IIELOKUS.  A river  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Sicily,  a little  above  the  promon- 
tory of  Pachynum.  (See  Sicily.) 

920. ]  CAMARINE  (now  Camarana).  A town  on  the  soatkem  shore  of  Sicily, 
between  the  rivers  Oauus  (now  Frnscolari)  and  Ifyparis  (now  Camarana),  more  anciently 
called  Hyperia.  It  seema,  on  the  authority  of  Thucydides  and  others,  that  Camarine 
was  thrice  built. 

921.  — Fenny  {alee.]  The  Camnriuian  marsh.  “ The  oracle  forbad  the  inhabitants  to 
drain  this  marsh  ; they  neglected  to  observe  it,  and  their  enemies  entering  through  the 
part  that  was  drained,  committed  a great  slaughter.  Servius  observes  that  this  oracle  was 
not  delivered  so  early  as  the  time  in  which  /Eneas  lived,  and  that  it  is  therefore  a chrono- 
logical error  in  the  poet.”  Warton. 

922.  — Geloan  fields.]  The  Camfri  Giloi.  (See  Sicily.) 

923. ]  GELA  (now  Terra  Nova).  This  was  anciently  a very  large  city,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gela  (now  Eiume  di  Terra  Nova). 

924. ]  AGRAGAS.  A hill  on  which  Agiiioentuk  was  built.  The  ancient  Agrigen- 
tnm  (now  Girgenti),  between  the  rivers  Agragas  (now  Fiume  di  GeTgenti  and  Finme  di 
San  Biaggio)  and  Hypsa  (now  Fiume  Drago),  waa  the  most  considerable  city  in  Sicily, 
next  to  Syracuse.  It  was  founded  by  a colony  of  Rhodians  or  of  Ionians,  and  was, 
among  other  wonders  of  art,  remarkable  for  a celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  the 
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aculptnrc  on  part  of  whose  walls  is  said  to  have  corresponded  witii  Virgil's  description 
(din.  i.  639.)  of  the  painting  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Carthage.  It  was  celebrated  for 
its  fertility,  and  for  the  magnificence  and  lusury  of  its  citizens,  who  derived  their  wealth 
from  its  being  the  emporium  of  the  Carthaginian  trade.  The  Agrigentines  reared  horses 
for  the  purpose  of  contending  in  the  public  games  of  Greece.  Tberon,  a native  of  the 
town,  is  recorded  by  Pindar  among  the  Olympic  victors.  The  remains  of  antiquity  are 
more  considerable  near  Agrigentum  than  in  any  other  part  of  Sicily  ; they  lie  aboet  > 
mile  from  the  modern  city,  and  consist  chiefly  of  temples,  catacombs,  and  sepulchres. 
Of  the  temples,  the  most  entire  are  thoae  of  Venus  and  Concord ; and  of  the  tombs,  the 
of  Tberon. 

926. ]  SELINUS,  or  SEUNUNS  (now  supposed  to  be  Terra  delle  Paid).  A town 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  on  a river  of  the  same  name  (now  Maduine),  founded  by 
a colony  from  Megara.  Its  ancient  greatness  is  proved  by  the  extraordinary  assembli|r 
of  its  ruins  still  remaining.  They  lie  in  stupendous  heaps,  with  many  columns  still  erect, 
and  at  a distance  bear  the  appearance  of  a town  with  a crowd  of  steeples.  The  soil 
abounded  in  palm-trees. 

927.  — LUybaan  strand.]  The  shores  of  the  promontory  Lilybsum,  the  most  westerly 
point  (see  SiciJy)  of  Sicily  (now  Boeo,  or  Msrsslla). 

930.]  DREPANUM,  or  DREPANA  (now  Trspani).  A town  near  Mount  Etyx,  ot 
the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  where  Anchiaes  died  in  bis  voyage  to  Italy  from  Troy,  as! 
where  his  tomb  is  still  shown.  The  district  of  Drepanum  was  rather  barren,  and  for  the 
moat  part  destitute  of  trees  and  herbage  ; the  soil  was  sandy,  and  bad  many  stagmut 
pools  of  sea-water ; and  from  this  gloomy  aspect,  as  well  as  from  the  death  of  Anchiaes,  fc 
receives  from  Virgil  the  appellalion  of  unhappy. 

936. — The  prophet .]  Helenua. 
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I.  — The  fueca.]  Dido. 

II. ]  ANNA.  Daughter  of  Belus,  and  sister  of  Dido  and  Pygmalion.  She  accompa- 
nied the  unfortunate  Dido  into  Africa,  and,  after  her  death,  gave  up  Carthage  to  Iarbas, 
Wing  of  Gmtulia,  and  retired  to  the  island  of  Malta.  According  to  some  authors,  she 
fled  from  Malta  to  Italy,  and  was  there  hospitably  received  by  Alness.  Lavinia,  how- 
ever, conceived  so  violent  a jealousy  against  her,  that  Anna,  warned  in  a dream  by  Dido, 
of  her  danger,  took  flight  during  the  night,  and  threw  herself  into  the  river  N umicus, 
where  she  was  transformed  into  a nymph.  The  Romans  instituted  festivals,  which  were 
always  celebrated  on  tbe  15th  of  March,  in  her  honour,  and  generally  invoked  her  to 
obtain  a long  and  happy  life ; thence  the  explanation  of  the  epithet  Anna  Perenna , 
assigned  to  ber  after  her  deification.  Some  have  supposed  her  to  be  the  moon,  and  she 
is  by  others  confounded  with  Themis,  lo,  and  Maia. 

51.]  1ARBAS.  A king  of  Gslulia  ; son  of  Jupiter  and  a Libyan  nymph,  whose 
name  is  unknown.  Garamantia  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  his  mother,  but  the  term 
seems  rather  to  imply  her  Ration  than  her  person.  From  this  prince  Dido  purchased  the 
land  on  which  she  afterwards  founded  her  city.  Iarbas  was  one  of  tbe  suitors  of  Dido, 
and,  irritated  by  her  refusal  of  his  addresses,  he  declared  war  against  the  new  colony. 
The  Carthaginians  would  have  compelled  their  queen  to  avert  the  danger  of  the  war  by 
espousing  Iarbas,  but,  according  to  some,  the  queen,  to  avoid  his  importunities,  fell  by 
her  own  hand.  (See  Dido.)  Virgil  states  that  Iarbas  was  one  of  the  most  reverent  vota- 
ries of  Jupiter,  to  whose  honour  lie  had  erected  a hundred  temples,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence of  Iarbas’  remonstrances  to  the  god  against  Dido’s  hospitable  reception  of  /Eneas, 
Jupiter  seat  induced  to  command  the  Trojan  prince  to  resume  his  destined  course  towards 
Italy. 

50. — Gatulian  cities.]  The  cities  of  the  inland  province  of  Gwtulia,  in  Africa.  (See 
Africa.) 

57. — Namidums.]  Poetically  implying  the  African  princes  who  inhabited  the  northern 
deserts  of  the  country.  Nuwidia  was  ono  of  the  five  provinces  into  which  the  north  of 
Africa  was  anciently  divided.  It  now  forms  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  and  Bildulgerid. 

59. ]  SYRTES.  Two  gulfs  situated  off  the  northern  coast  of  Africa ; vix.  Syrtis 
Major,  in  the  bay  of  Sidra,  near  Cyrenaica  ; and  Syrtu  Minor  (Gabes),  on  the  shore  of 
Bysacena.  They  were  greatly  dreaded  by  mariners,  as  the  hidden  rocks,  sandbanks,  and 
whirlpools  which  they  contained,  generally  proved  destructive  to  all  vessels  that 
approached  them.  Hence  the  name  of  Syrtis  has  been  applied,  almost  proverbially,  to 
aay  part  of  the  ocean  where  navigation  is  attended  with  danger ; it  is  sometimes  given 
likewise  to  sandy  deserts,  especially  to  those  of  Africa.  Tbe  tract  of  country  lying 
between  tbe  two  Syrtes  was  called  Syrtica  Regio ; and  the  sea  which  washed  its  coast, 
Mare  SyrUcum. 

60.  — Harcaan.]  Of  Babce,  a city  of  Cyrenc.  Tliis  city  is  named  by  way  of  antici- 
pation, as  it  was  not  bailt  till  515  years  before  tbe  Christian  era. 
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78. — To  Ceres,  4*c.]  From  this  passage  it  may  1m?  inferred  that  Phu-bus,  Baccha*. 
and  Ceres,  were  among  t!ie  deities  worshipped  at  Carthage. 

8G. — Sab ccan  smoke.]  Incense  composed  of  some  of  the  gams  of  Saba,  in  Arabs;. 
This  town,  of  which  the  inhabitants  were  called  Subai,  was  celebrated  for  frankincense 
myrrh,  and  aromatic  plants  : 

" Od'rous  frankincense  on  the  Sabman  bough." — Gcor.  ii.  164. 

13G. — Two  gods.]  Venus  and  Cupid. 

143. — Your  Trqjan.]  ACneas. 

143. — My  Tyrian.]  Dido. 

149. — Misguide.]  “ These  lines  contain  a direct  and  most  indisputable  proof  that 
Virgil  introduced  this  episode  of  Dido  with  a view  to  the  rinlibip  that  existed  between 
Carthage  and  Rome."  Warton. 

187. — Massy  lion.]  i.  e.  African.  Massyla,  the  country  of  the  warlike  and  intrepid 
Massy li,  was  an  inland  part  of  Mauritania,  near  Mount  Atlas. 

199.— GoMen  clasp.]  Fibula . (See  Fibula,  under  Toga.) 

204. — Like  fair  Apollo.]  * ‘ Augustus,  it  seems,  affected  to  be  thought  like  Apollo; 
there  is  therefore  a peculiar  propriety  and  address  in  the  poet,  in  his  comparing  JEmcsls 
(by  whom  Augustus  was  undoubtedly  meant)  to  that  god.  And  it  Bocms  to  have  been  an 
usual  piece  of  flattery  in  the  courtly  writers  of  that  time  to  compare  the  emperor  (,wbo  was 
in  reality  beautiful)  to  Apollo.  1 would  not  assert  (says  Mr.  Spence)  that  Virgil  had  tLe 
famous  figure  of  the  Apollo  Belvidcre  in  his  eye,  in  writing  this  comparison  ; but  thus 
much  is  plain,  that  they  both  relate  to  the  Apollo  Venator,  set  off  more  than  he  is  usually 
in  that  character  ; that  both  in  the  poet,  and  in  the  marble,  this  god  is  represented  as  tbr 
standard  of  beauty  ; that  this  divine  beauty  of  his,  and  his  motion,  are  the  two  principal 
points  aimed  at  by  Virgil  in  this  similitude,  and  the  two  chief  thing*  that  strike  ooc  in 
viewing  the  Apollo  Belvidcre  ; and  on  the  whole,  that  if  the  one  was  not  copied  from  the 
other,  they  are  at  least  so  much  alike,  that  they  may  very  well  serve  to  give  a mutoal 
light  to  each  other."  Polymetis , Dial.  viii. 

208.]  8CYTHIANS.  In  the  original,  the  Agathyrsi,  an  effeminate  people  of  Set* 
thia,  who  derived  their  name  from  Agathyrsus,  the  son  of  Hercules.  Scythia  is  used  by 
some  as  a generic  term  for  that  part  of  the  north  of  Asia  beyond  the  Kuxine  and  Caspian 
seas,  and  divided  into  Scythia  intra  hnaum  (or  Scythia  on  the  west  of  the  mountain 
Imaus),  and  Scythia  extra  Imaum  (or  Scythia  to  the  east  of  the  mountain).  There  were 
regions  in  many  different  parts  of  the  wTorld  to  which  the  name  Scythia  w as  assigned : vix. 
a great  part  of  Thrace,  Mcesia,  and  all  the  Tanrica  Chersonesus ; Scythia  Limyrica,  a 
widely -ex  tended  tract  upon  the  great  Indian  ocean ; a province  in  Egypt,  in  Syria,  and  in 
Asia  Minor,  upon  the  Tberiuodon,  above  Galatia ; but  the  regiou  of  Colchis,  all  the  country 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus,  as  well  as  that  upon  the  Palus  Mcroti<  and  the  Borystbene*, 
is  what  was,  most  generally,  of  old,  esteemed  Scythia. 

Mythology  of.]  The  Scythians,  who  were  fire-worshippers,  are  supposed  to  bare  been 
the  same  as  the  Cutheans  or  Cuthites,  of  Babylonian  origin,  and  to  have  been  dispersed 
under  the  various  names  of  Colclii&ns,  Iberians,  Cimmerians,  Hyperboreans,  A lam,  Ama* 
zonians,  Alazonians,  Ac.  They  worshipped  Vc*6ta,  the  goddess  of  fire,  as  Tabith  Hob* 
chia  ; Jupiter,  as  Pappus  ; Terra,  as  Apia  ; Mars  (whom  they  adored  under  thefona 
of  a rusty  sword,  and  to  w hom  they  sacrificed  human  victims),  as  IIesus;  Apollo,  as 
Etosyrus;  Venus  Urania,  as  Artimpasa  ; Neptune,  os  Tiiamimasadfs  ; Hercules. 
Ac.  (See  Horace,  b.  iii.  Ode  24.) 

256 — Her  feet  on  earth , 4rc.]  Tins  passage  is  a literal  copy  of  Homer’s  description  of 
Discord.  (See  II.  iv.  505.) 

282. — The  goddess.]  Fame. 

286. — This  prince.]  larbas. 
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2SG.]  GARAMANTIS.  By  gome  (opposed  to  be  the  daughter  of  a Libyan  monarch 
named  Gargamas.  (See  Iarbas.) 

288. ]  AMMON,  or  HAMMON.  (See  Ammon,  under  the  naroea  of  Jupiter.)  Jupiter 

Ammon  was  the  only  god  adored  by  the  G&nunsntians,  a people  whose  country,  bordering 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Ethiopia,  is  now  called  Zara.  The  temple  and  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  were  esteemed  of  the  highest  antiquity  : all  temples  in  which  the  rites  of  fire 
were  in  ancient  times  performed,  were  called  Prutaneia  and  Purathcia,  and  all 
oracular  places,  Omphalian,  the  Grecian  terra  Omphalus  being  formed  of  Ompha-El, 
or  Al-Ompha,  and  having  relation  invariably  to  an  oracle  of  the  sun.  Among  the 
regions  and  cities  styled  Omphalian,  from  the  worship  of  Japiter  or  Osiris  as  this  lumi- 
nary, were  Egypt,  Epirus,  Elis,  Atolia,  Enna  in  Sicily,  the  island  of  Calypso,  &c.  The 
terms  Olympus,  Olympia,  and  Olympiaca,  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  etymology. 
(See  Nymphs,  Od.  x.  415.)  • 

289.  — Wakeful  fire.}  ••  In  Pitt’s  translation,  eter  lasting  fire.  Plutarch  mentions,  as 
an  historical  fact,  this  lamp  that  was  for  ever  burning  before  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
Virgil  tabes  care  to  borrow  from  history  every  thing  that  can  adorn  and  enrich  his  poem. 
Here  is  one  instance  of  his  great  learning."  Catron. 

300. — The  Moorish  race.]  i.  e.  the  Mauritanian.  Mauritania,  now  the  empire  of 
Fex  and  Morocco,  was  very  anciently  called  Tingitana,  from  its  principal  city  Tingis 
(supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Sophax,  the  son  of  Hercules),  and  was  one  of  the  five 
provinces  into  which  the  north  of  Africa  was  divided. 

308. — A wand'riug  tromaa.]  Dido. 

317. — Lydian.]  Used  for  Phrygian. 

332. — The  future  city.]  Rome. 

334. — Twice  iron.]  First,  by  Venus  from  Diomed,  in  the  5th  ; and  secondly,  by  Nep- 
tune from  Achilles,  in  the  20th  Iliad. 

338. — Hit  ancient  line.]  (See  Teucer,  Ain.  iii.  148.) 

342 .—Hit  son.]  Ascanius. 

345. — A hostile  shore.]  i.  e.  the  African  ; so  termed  in  anticipation  of  the  Carthagi- 


nian wars. 

355 .—His  magic  wand.]  The  caduceus. 

302.]  ATLAS.  The  mountain.  (See  Atlas,  Od.  i.  07.)  There  is  a famous  statue  of 
Atlas  in  the  Famesc  palace  at  Rome,  supporting  the  globe  of  the  heavens. 

400. — The  Antonian  sceptre.]  The  empire  of  Italy. 

415 Three  chiefs.]  Mnestheus,  Sergestus,  and  Cloanthus. 

436.  — Bacchanalian  dames.]  The  women  occupied  in  celebrating  the  orgies  of  Bac- 
chus. 

437.  — nightly  god.]  Bacchus.  The  orgies  of  this  god  were  always  celebrated  by 
night. 

438. — The  icrealhy  spear.]  The  thyrsus. 

403. — A tyrant.]  Iarbas. 

4t>l. — The  Libyan.]  i.  e.  African. 

464. — The  Tyrian  state.]  Pygmalion. 

496.— The  Delphian  oraele.]  In  the  original,  Apollo  is  here  termed  Gryneus,  from 
being  worshipped  in  Asia  Minor  at  Gryncum,  an  oracle  which  Alness  might,  with  more 
probability,  have  consulted. 

510. — The  herald  of  the  gods.]  Mercury. 


525. — Hyrcanian.]  Hvrcania  was  a large  tract  of  country  situated  to  the  south-east 
of  the  Caspian  sea  (thence  called  the  Hyrcanian  sea),  between  Media,  Morgiana,  and 
Parthia,  and  separated  from  the  latter  by  Mount  Corone.  Its  principal  towns  were,  Hyr- 
cania  (its  metropolis,  now  Jorjan,  or  Corcan),  Bararge,  Adrapsa,  Casape,  Sinica,  Aber- 


Cl.  Man. 
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bina,  Amarusa,  Sacr,  Asmurna,  and  Mausoca.  Hyrcania  Iming  a mountainous  country, 
covered  with  forests  which  abounded  in  serpents  and  wild  beasts,  was  inaccessible  t» 
cavalry.  The  inhabitants  were  a fierce  and  barbarous  race  of  people  ; and  arc  said  to  to* 
kept  dogs  to  devour  the  bodies  of  their  dead.  The  Hyrcanians  who  formed  an  xlfhao 
with  Cyrus  against  the  Babylonian  empire,  and  whom  he  aftcrwardssettlcdoathebolder* 
of  Assyria,  appear  to  have  possessed  a district  between  the  Euphrates  and  1 igris. 

542.— .1  god.]  Jupiter. 

544. — Lycian  lots.]  i.  e.  the  oracle  at  Tatar*  in  Lycia. 

644. — Delian  g"d .]  Apollo. 

555 .—  Black  eutph'ry  flame.]  Virgil  here  alludes  to  the  opiniou  that  perjured  pawn* 
were  haunted  by  the  Furies,  who,  in  the  character  of  avenging  deities,  are  often  repre- 
sented with  a burning  torch  in  their  hand. 

618. — Hu  father.]  Anchises. 

664. — Her  murder'd  lore.]  Sichseus. 

681. ]  PENTHEUS.  Son  of  Echion  and  Agave,  and  successor  to  his  maternal  grand, 
father  Cadmus  on  the  throne  of  Thebes.  His  adventures  are  variously  described  by  my- 
Otologists.  According  to  some,  he  being  an  enemy  to  the  excesses  which  woe  committed 
in  tire  festivals  of  Bacchus,  presented  himself  upon  Mount  Ciihreron  to  obstruct  the 
celebration  of  the  orgiea  of  the  god,  and  was  there  put  to  death  by  the  Bacchanalians,  hi* 
mother  and  her  sisters  Ino  and  Autonoe  being  of  their  number : according  to  others,  h« 
merely  watched  the  transactions  of  these  infuriated  votaries  from  a tree  in  which  be  bad 
concealed  himself  on  Mount  Cithseron.  (See  Fawkes’  Theocritus,  Idyl.  xxvi. ; and  lionet, 
h.  ii.  Ode  19.)  Euripides  combines  these  two  accounts.  The  tree  on  which  the  Bac- 
chanals found  Pentheus  was  cut  down  by  the  Corinthians,  in  obedience  to  the  ende, 
and  applied  to  the  formation  of  the  two  statues  of  Bacchus  which  were  placed  in  the  Foma 
of  Corinth. 

682.  — Tico  sans.]  Virgil  allude*  to  a passage  in  Euripides,  who  represents  Pealhe® 
as  declaring  that,  in  his  frenry,  his  vision  was  so  distorted  as  to  see  a double  sun  and  i 
double  Thebes. 

685.  — Molher't.]  Clytemnestra’s. 

686.  — The  stage.]  The  madness  of  Pemheus  and  Orestes  was  a favourite  subject  mtl 
dramatic  poets. 

700. — Th’  Hesperian  temple.]  The  residence  of  the  HE3PEKIDES,  who  wtre 
daughters  of  Atlas  and  Hesperis,  the  daughter  of  Hesperus,  brother  of  Atlas.  Accotduc 
to  the  poets  they  were  three  in  number,  A'.gle,  Arethusa,  and  Hcsperelhusa  , some,  how- 
ever, add  a fourth,  named  Erytheis,  who  is  said  to  have  been  changed  into  an  elm.  TVj 
are  celebrated  as  having  been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  golden  apples  presented  h 
Juno  to  Jupiter  on  their  marriage,  which  were  placed  in  a garden  in  the  country  of  11b 
peritis,  guarded  by  an  ever-watchful  dragon  or  serpent. 

*■  Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and  balm ; 

Others  whose  fruit,  burnished  with  golden  rind, 

Hung  amiable,  Hesperian  fables  true. 

If  true,  here  only,  and  of  delicious  taste.” — Par.  Last,  b.  iv.  248. 
Eurystheus  having  imposed  on  Hercules  the  task  of  obtaining  tliia  fruit,  he  applied  a* 
Nereus  and  Prometheus  to  inform  him  where  it  was  situated  : tlie  latter  referred  him  » 
Atlas,  king  of  Libya,  who  received  him  kindly  ; and,  transferring  to  Hercules  the  bonks 
of  the  heavens,  which  it  was  his  province  to  support  (see  Atlas),  offered  to  go  himself  is 
quest  of  the  apples.  He  however  returned  without  success  : but  Hercules,  by  slajisg 
the  dragon,  at  length  achieved  the  adventure,  and  carried  the  apples  in  triumph  to  Eurve 
theus.  This  fable  has  been  explained  by  supposing  that  Atlas  devoted  himself  to  d* 
study  of  astronor  ■ ; that  he  detained  Hercules  at  his  court  in  return  for  the  assistance  of 
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the  hero  in  rescuing  his  daughters  from  Busins,  king  of  Spain,  who  had  sent  pirates  to 
vise  them  ; and  that  he  imparted  to  him  a knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  presenting 
him,  on  his  departure,  with  the  apples  he  came  to  seek,  or,  according  to  other  writers, 
with  tome  sheep,  called  golden  on  account  of  their  beauly,  which  were  tended  by  a shep- 
herd named  Draco,  the  same  Greek  word  signifying  sheep  and  apples.  The  situation  of 
the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  has  been  much  disputed.  Some  authors  place  them  in 
Spain,  anciently  called  Hesperia,  where  Hesperus  is  said  to  have  reigned  ; others  aaeert 
that  the  Hesperides  either  inhabited  the  island  Atlantis,  of  which  Atlas  was  king,  or  the 
iortimate  isles  ; Persia,  and  even  Sweden  have  also  been  considered  as  having  contained 
these  gardens  ; but  the  majority  concur  in  filing  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Atlas. 

The  Hesperides,  in  common  with  the  other  daughters  of  Atlas,  are  sometimes  called 
Atlaktides,  and  hence  have  been  confounded  with  the  Hyades  and  Pleiades,  the 
I'tispring  of  Atlas  and  Pleione.  They  are  also  styled  Arrtjt  Sononss.  According  to 
Hesiod,  they  were  descended  from  Nox,  or  Night,  this  idea  having  probably  arisen  from 
their  inhabiting  the  nest.  (Sec  Atalanta,  ll.il.  782.;  and  story  of,  in  Lord  Bacon's 
Fthle*  of  the  Ancients.) 

701. — Dragon.]  Serpent. 

70S, — Poppy-seeds.]  The  poppy  was  the  attribute  of  the  god  of  sleep  ; and,  being 
frequent  in  corn-fields,  was  sacred  to  Ceres. 

719. — The  priestess .]  The  Massylian,  mentioned  in  line  698. 

735. — The  man’s  image.]  A small  figure  representing  /Tineas.  Among  the  amatory 
scants tions  of  the  ancients  it  was  usual  for  women  to  bum  a waxen  image  of  the  person 
whom  they  loved,  as  if  the  original  would  either  soften  in  proportion,  with  his  waxen 
representation,  or  perish  in  the  same  gradation,  if  perfidious. 

739.]  NIGHT.  Poetically,  for  the  infernal  gods. 

739.]  EREBUS.  Son  of  Chaos  and  Night,  and  father  of  Air  and  of  Day.  He  was 
metamorphosed  into  a river,  and  precipitated  into  the  infernal  regions,  for  having  assisted 
the  Titans  in  their  war  against  Jupiter.  Erebus  sometimes  stands  for  hell  itself. 

739.]  CHAOS.  By  Chaos  is  generally  understood  that  mass  of  confused  elements 
from  which  the  universe  was  formed.  The  more  specific  opinions  respecting  it  are  various, 
iml  differ  according  to  the  opinions  and  traditions  which  each  poet  and  tbeologuc  chanced 
to  find  current  in  his  respective  nation,  or  which  he  attempted  to  embellish  by  the  sug. 
.•rations  of  his  own  fancy.  By  Hesiod  and  Orpheus  Chaos  is  represented  as  a person, 
the  father  of  Erebus  and  Nox ; and  from  the  intermarriage  of  their  children  proceeded 
the  various  gods  by  whom  the  earth  was  formed,  and  the  heavens  peopled.  These  and 
similar  absurdities  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  in  detail : we  will  therefore  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  description  which  Ovid  has  given  of  Chaos,  and  which  is  so  fur  deserving  of 
attention,  as  it  renders  us  acquainted  witli  the  notions  prevalent  on  this  obscure  point,  at 
so  late  a period  of  the  civilised  world  as  the  age  of  Augustas.  (See  Garth's  Ovid,  Met. 
b.  i.  line  7,  &c.) 

710.]  HECATE.  The  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  batons,  and  sister  of  Apollo,  denomi- 
nated by  tlie  ancients,  the  Moon  in  heaven,  Diana  on  earth,  and  Proserpine  in  the  infernal 
regiona.  The  name  Hecate  is  susceptible  of  three  interpretations  according  to  the  Greek  : 
it  signifies  cither  hundred,  which  is  explanatory  of  the  hundred  victims  offered  on  her 
altars,  and  of  her  detaining  for  a hundred  years  on  the  shores  of  the  Styx  those  souls 
“hose  bodies  remained  unburied ; or  fur , because  the  moon  darts  her  rays  far.  Hesiod 
•nil  Musasus  consider  her  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  Sun ; Orpheus,  of  Tartarus  and 
Cere* ; Bacchylides,  of  Night ; Phrrccydes,  of  Ariatoa  ; anil  otliera,  of  Perseus  and 
Asleria.  All  these  authors  assign  to  her  a character  confonnnblo  to  her  -enealogy,  and 
Hecate  is  therefore  a divinity  whose  qualifications  and  attributes  are  invariably  con- 
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founded.  The  Hecate  of  lleaiod,  for  instance,  is  o benevolent  deity,  especially  esteem* 
by  Jupiter;  whereas  the  daughter  of  Perseus  and  Asteria  is  represented  in  a very  differed 
light : she  is  described  as  an  expert  huntress ; as  versed  in  the  use  of  poisons,  and  u 
exercising  that  art  on  her  own  father ; as  raising  a temple  to  Diana,  and  sacrificing  e s 
her  altars  all  strangers  whan  chance  threw  upon  the  shores  of  the  Taurican  Cheraoarm- . 
as  being  the  wife  of  AHetes,  king  of  Colchis,  and  mother  of  Medea  and  Circe  ; as  preside.,  c 
over  magicians,  incantations,  dreams,  apparitions,  and  expiatory  sacrifices.  Chase* 
dedicated  a temple  to  her  when  in  Sicily,  in  order  to  deliver  himself  from  the  spectres  by 
which  he  was  tormented.  Her  worship  was  introduced  into  Greece  from  Egypt  by- 
Orpheus  ; and  in  Italy,  where  she  was  invoked  under  the  nsme  of  Des  Fetalis,  she  had 
several  temples : she  was  confounded  with  Diana,  and  worshipped  indiscriminately  with 
her  at  Ephesus,  at  Delos,  at  Brauron,  in  Attica,  at  Magnesia,  at  Mycenae,  at  Segesta,  and 
on  Mount  Menelaius,  near  Sparta.  The  sculptor  Alcamenes  was  the  first  that  represented 
this  goddess  under  a triple  form  ; her  three  faces  being  supposed,  by  some,  to  designs!; 
the  three  aspects  of  the  moon  ; and  by  others,  Lucina,  presiding  over  the  birth  of  man- 
kind, Diana,  the  preserver  of  life,  and  Hecate,  attending  on  its  termination.  In  sens* 
statues  these  heads  are  decorated  with  roses,  and  have  an  agreeable  appearance,  while  i. 
others,  they  resemble  those  of  a dog,  ahorse,  and  a boar.  As  a sorceress,  Hecate  appear, 
with  serpents  on  her  bead,  a branch  of  oak  in  her  hand,  sunrounded  by  light,  and  seem 
panied  by  the  horrible  yellings  of  Iter  infernal  pack,  and  by  the  doleful  screams  of  tie 
nymphs  of  the  Phasis.  Sometimes  she  bolds  a torch,  in  order  to  diminish  tlie  darkness 
of  Tartarus,  or  a patera,  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing  to  the  manes : at  others,  the  has t 
key  in  one  hand,  and  cords  for  binding,  or  a dagger  for  striking  the  unhappy  criminal-, 
in  the  other.  Of  animals,  the  dog,  and  of  plants,  the  oak,  were  sacred  to  her.  Her  altars, 
of  which  one  was  in  the  temple  of  /Ksculapius,  at  Rome,  were  of  a triangular  Conn,  ant 
she  was  often  designated  by  the  number  three . 

Among  the  appellations  of  Hecate  are  the  followring  : — 

Canicida  Dea,  Lat.  her  name  in  the  island  of  Samothracia,  where  dogs  writ 
sacrificed  on  her  altars. 

Enodia,  Gr.  her  name  at  Colophon,  where  her  statues  were  used  like  those  of  Mer 
cury,  as  landmarks,  being  merely  columns  surmounted  by  a head. 

PiivLAX,  Gr.  guardian ; her  name  at  Elis,  as  guardian  of  the  infernal  regions : she  - 
represented  under  this  title,  either  holding  a key  and  cords,  or,  as  the  threefold  Hecate,  by 
three  statues,  one  of  which  has  a crescent  on  her  head,  surmounted  with  a flower,  the  se- 
cond a Phrygian  cap,  surrounded  by  a radiated  crown,  and  the  third  holds  in  her  hand'  i 
sword  and  a serpent. 

Scotia,  Gr.  the  dark;  the  name  under  which  she  had  a magnificent  temple  oa  the 
borders  of  the  lake  Acherusia,  in  Egypt. 

Titiiraubo,  Gr.  ulio  inspires  fury  ; one  of  her  Egyptian  epithets. 

Tribona,  Lat.  threefold. 

TniroiiMis  Dea,  Lat.  the  goddess  with  three  heads  or  forms.  (See  Diana.)  Lociru, 
os  presiding  over  birtlr ; Diana,  over  life  and  health  ; and  Ilecste,  over  death. 

Trig  la,  or  Tiuci.antina,  Gr.  her  name  among  tho  Vandals  and  Lusatiasi,  » 
represented  with  three  heads : under  this  epithet  the  Athenians  sacrificed  a mallet  to  ber. 

742.  — A centum  drops.]  Tire  waters  of  the  lake  Avemaa  were  indispensably  neeessar; 
in  all  magical  incantations. 

743.  — Phcelre's  light.]  The  light  of  the  moon, 

782. ]  This  line  alludes  to  the  ingratitude  of  Laomedon  towards  Hercules.  (See  Do- 
mednn.) 

783.  — W hom.]  Her  Tyrian  followers. 

788. — Tlieir  second  Tyre.]  Carthage. 
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823. — The  ceUstiul  messenger. ] Mercury. 

875 /-'tends,  j } Avenging  deities  of  hell ; those  to  whom  /Eneas  had  perjured 

875. — Vitiated  gods.]  S himself. 

876-3  Dying  persons  are  endued,  by  poeta,  with  the  power  of  prophecy.  (See  Fune- 
ral rates.) 

90S.]  Dido  is  thus  represented  aa  foretelling  the  future  fortunes  of  /Eneas.  Hr  expe- 
rienced " a race  untamed  and  haughty  foes”  in  the  person  of  Turnus  and  other  Italian 
princes.  He  was  “ tom  from  his  son’s  embrace”  when  compelled  to  leave  his  camp 
besieged  by  Tumus,  while  he  himself  went  to  beseech  the  aid  of  Evander.  His  “ friends 
in  battle  slain”  may  be  exemplified  in  Pallas  ami  others.  He  “ lay  unburied  on  the 
-and,”  being  stated,  by  some  historians,  to  have  fallen  in  battle  with  Mezentius,  a petty 
king  of  the  country,  " The  avenger  of  the  Libyan  blood”  was  realised  in  the  person  of 
Hannibal. 

909-3  BARCE.  The  nurse  of  Sichatus. 

915. — Stygian  Jo  re.]  Pluto. 

933.]  (See  /En.  i.  915.) 

941. — My  lord.]  Sichseus.  * 

1000. — The  sisters.]  The  FATES.  The  Fates,  or  P A R C JE , were  goddesses,  whose 
power  among  the  ancients  was  considered  to  be  absolute.  They  were  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  birth,  life,  and  death  of  mankind  ; but  inythologists  differ  with  respect  to  their 
number  and  origin.  Hesiod  and  ApollodoruB  trace  the  latter  to  Nox,  or  to  Jupiter  and 
Themis;  Orpheus,  to  Erebus;  Lycophron,  to  the  sea  and  Jupiter  Zeus;  and  others,  to 
Necessity  and  Destiny.  Cicero  identifies  them  with  the  fatal  necessity  or  destiny  by 
which  all  things  are  directed  and  governed ; Lucian  confounds  them  with  Destiny,  or 
Eimarmene ; while  others  describe  them  either  as  the  ministers  of  that  divinity,  of  Jupi- 
ter, or  of  Pluto.  With  respect  to  their  number,  it  is  the  received  opinion  that  it  was 
three;  and  the  names  generally  applied  to  them  are,  CLOTHO,  LACHESIS,  and 
ATROPOS.  The  number  three  is  said  to  imply,  by  an  ingenious  allegory,  the  three 
divisions  of  time,  as  referred  to  the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future  ; Clotho,  who  held 
the  distaff,  in  the  act  of  spinning,  designating  the  preseut ; Lachesis,  a w ell-filled  spindle, 
the  past ; and  Atropos,  a pair  of  srissars  with  which  she  cut  the  thread  (emblematical  of 
the  course  of  life),  the  future.  Pnusanias  enumerates  three  other  goddesses,  who  dis- 
charged the  offices  of  the  Fates  : viz.  Venus  Urania,  Fortune,  and  Ilithyia.  Some  add  to 
these  Proserpine,  or  Stygian  Juno  (who  often  disputes  with  Atropos  the  office  of  cutting 
the  thread  of  life),  and  Opis,  the  same  as  Nemesis,  or  Adrastia.  The  Romans  assigned 
the  names  DECIMA,  NONA,  and  MORTA,  to  the  Fates.  Many  of  the  ancients  affirm 
that  they  were  not  subject  to  any  of  the  gods,  except  Jupiter  (see  II.  xvi.  535.)  ; while 
others  (see  /En.  x.  Gti2.)  maintain  that  even  Jupiter  himself  was  obedient  to  their  com- 
mands : some,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that  it  was  DESTINY  to  whose  control  the  king  of 
the  gods  was  subject.  The  Fates  inhabit,  according  to  Orpheus,  as  the  ministers  of  Pluto, 
a dark  cave  in  Tartarus;  according  to  Ovid,  a palace,  in  which  the  destinies  of  mankind 
are  engraven  on  iron  and  brass,  so  that  neither  the  thunders  of  Jupiter,  the  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  nor  any  convulsion  of  nature,  can  efface  the  decrees. 

Representations  of.]  Plato  and  other  philosophers  place  their  abode  in  the  celestial 
regions,  describing  them  as  decorated  with  starry  while  robes,  with  crowns  on  their  beads, 
seated  upon  thrones  of  resplendent  brightness,  and  joining  in  harmonious  strains  with  the 
Sirens.  Among  other  representations,  they  are  depicted  under  the  semblance  of  decrepid 
old  women,  entirely  covered  by  a white  robe  edged  with  purple,  wearing  crowns,  com- 
posed either  of  flocks  of  wool  and  narcissus  flowers,  or  of  gold  (their  heads  being  often 
however  encircled  by  a simple  fillet),  and  holding  respectively  a distaff,  a spindle,  and  a 
pair  i'r  — — . sometimes  a crown  with  seven  stars,  a variegated  robe,  and  a light  blue 
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drapery , are  exclusively  assigned  to  Clotho ; a robe  covered  with  star*,  and  a pink  drapery . 
to  Cachexia  ; and  a long  black  veil,  to  Atropos ; tlve  great  age  of  the  Parc*  denoting  the 
eternity  of  the  divine  decrees ; the  distaff  and  spindle,  the  regulation  of  these  decrees 
and  the  mysterious  thread,  the  little  importance  which  should  be  attached  to  a state  of 
existence  depending  on  the  most  trifling  casualties.  Lycophron  describes  them  as 
being  lame  ; and  Hesiod  as  having  black  and  ferocious  countenances.  They  are  sometimes 
placed,  with  the  Hours,  ruuud  the  throne  of  Pluto  ; and,  at  Megans,  they  were  sculptured 
on  the  head  of  a Jupiter,  to  imply  the  subjection  of  the  god  to  Destiwy,  of  whom,  ac- 
cording to  such  representation,  the  Fate3  were  the  ministers. 

The  Greeks  called  them  Moms.,  the  Romans  in  later  times,  Matsc,  and  evened 
altars  to  them  at  Olympia,  Megara,  Sicvon.  and  Sparta,  at  Rome,  in  Tuscany,  and  at 
Verona  ; in  Gaul,  these  divinities  were  worshipped  under  the  appellation  of  Goddess- 
MoTitms. 

DESTINY  and  NECESSITY.]  These  divinities,  when  distinguished  from  each  other, 
are  thus  described  : — • 

DESTINY,  the  son  of  Chaos  and  Night,  is  represented  blind,  with  a crown  sar- 
mounted  with  stars,  a sceptrff,  & globe  under  his  feet,  and  the  urn  which  contains  the  fair 
of  mortals  in  his  hands  ; he  is  also  depicted  under  the  figure  of  a wheel  fixed  by  a chair, 
st  the  top  of  which  is  a large  stone,  and,  at  the  bottom,  two  cornucopia?,  with  points  of 
javelins. 

NECESSITY,  the  daughter  of  Fortune,  is  variously  represented:  on  an  elevated 
throne,  holding  between  her  knees  a diamond  apindle,  of  which  one  end  touches  the 
earth,  and  the  other  is  lost  in  the  air;  the  three  Fates  placed  at  tire  foot  of  an  altar, 
turning  it  with  their  hands.  Horace  (b.  i.  Ode  85.)  represents  her  preceding  Fortune,  and 
assigns  to  her,  as  attributes,  hands  of  bronze,  iu  which  she  holds  wedges,  hooks,  and 
melted  lead.  Winckelma irn  describes  her  with  long  nails,  and  with  her  arm  extended,  in 
the  attitude  of  dictating  laws  or  decrees : he  adds  to  this  representation  a yoke  ; and 
Cochin  suspends  to  her  girdle  a weight  which  necessarily  impels  her. 

NEMESIS.]  This  divinity  (see  Furies,  Prayers,  II.  ix.  024,  Castor  and  Pollux,  and 
pates,  above)  ia,  by  Pausauias,  called  the  daughter  of  Ocean ; by  Hesiod,  of  Night ; by 
Euripides,  of  Jupiter  ; and  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  of  Justice.  She  is  described  as 
the  most  formidable  of  the  divinities,  directing  even  the  hand  of  Destiny  in  the  appro- 
priation of  the  good  and  evil  which  he  draws  from  hit  urn  : the  is  the  sovereign  of  mortals, 
the  judge  of  their  motives,  the  minister  of  justice,  the  avenger  of  crimes,  and  distributor  of 
rewards.  Her  worship  was  universal ; but  she  was  held  particularly  sacred  by  the 
Persians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Egyptians  (fifteen  chapels  were  dedicated  to  tier  ia  the 
labyrinth  near  the  lake  Mccris),  at  llhamnus,  in  Attica,  at  Samos,  at  Side,  at  Ephesus,  tt 
Smyrna,  at  Rome,  nnd  in  Etruria. 

She  is  variously  reprrseuted  : with  a crown,  either  ornamented  with  precious  stones  or 
narcissus  flowers,  or  surmounted  with  a stag’s  horn  ; her  head  enveloped  in  a veil,  as 
symbolical  of  the  impenetrability  of  vengeance  ; resting  against  a rudder,  or  standing  on 
a wheel ; holding  a vase  in  one  hand,  and  a spear  in  the  other.  At  Brescia,  she  is  crovned 
with  laurel,  having  a wheel  and  compass  under  her  feet : in  a mosaic  of  Herculaneum, 
clothed  in  white,  covering  her  eyes  with  part  of  her  robe,  as  if  to  avoid  witnessing  the 
criminal  actions  of  mankind,  and  holding  a sheathed  sword  : at  Smyrna,  having  a piSn 
with  extended  wings  at  her  side : at  Cortona,  her  statue  is  without  legs,  resting  upon  a 
griffin's  foot,  with  two  extended  wings,  a radiated  crown  upon  her  head,  and  upon  be 
shoulders  the  poplum  : in  Tuscany,  like  an  Egyptian  divinity  with  a veil  entiiely  wrapp'd 
round  her. 

The  statues  of  Nemesis  are  often  placed  near  those  of  Juno  and  Isis. 

At  Rome,  where  her  altar  was  in  the  Capitol,  sacrifices  and  asword  were  offered  to  her 
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by  persons  prior  to  their  quitting  the  city  on  warlike  expeditions.  She  presided  over  the 
right  ear,  and  one  represented  in  silver  was  frequently  offered  to  her. 

Among  the  appellations  of  Nemesis  ate  the  following  : — 

Aukasiia,  from  Ailrastus,  king  of  Argos,  who  dedicated  a temple  to  her. 

Axcharia,  her  name  at  Asculuin,  in  Picenuin,  where  she  was  particularly  invoked 
as  presiding  over  war,  and  represented  with  a winged  cap  like  Mercury,  her  legs  covered 
with  buskins,  her  left  hand  behind  her,  and  her  right  leaning  on  a double-edged  spear. 

Kots,  Gr .eternal;  au  Etruscan  epithet. 

Icbnka,  Gr.  from  her  pursuing  the  track  of  the  guilty. 

Lua,  Gr.  from  her  presiding  over  expiations. 

Upis,  Gr.  from  the  mysterious  veil,  wliich  conceals  the  destiny  of  mortals. 

Nautia,  her  name  among  the  Etrurians  and  Volsdans. 

Rhamnvsia,  from  Rhamnus,  a town  of  Attica,  where  her  statue  (placed  in  a mag- 
nificent temple,  dedicated  to  her  honour,  on  an  eminence)  was  composed  of  one  block  of 
the  finest  Parian  marble,  and  classed  among  the  most  celebra‘ed  works  of  antiquity. 
Some  ascribe  it  to  Phidias,  and  others  to  Agoracritus  of  Paros  : the  statue  represents  the 
goddess  with  a crown  surmounted  by  little  figures  of  stags  and  victories,  holding  in  one 
of  her  hands  a branch  of  the  apple-tree,  which  was  sacred  to  her,  and  in  the  other  a vase, 
upon  which  Ethiopian  figures  were  sculptured  ; the  bass-reliefs  of  this  siatue  representing 
Castor  and  Pollux,  Agamemnon,  Mraelaus,  Neoptolemua,  (Eneus,  and  Leda,  this  last 
being  in  the  act  of  presenting  Helen  to  Nemesis. 

[See  story  of  Nemesis  in  Lord  Bacon's  Fables  of  the  Ancients.] 
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4. — Punic  shore.]  Carthaginian. 

40.  — Anchises'  hoar*.]  (See  .Ln.  iii.  933.) 

41.  — A prince  of  Trojan  lineage .]  Acestes. 

48. — The  hero.]  A'.neas. 

51.  — His  mother.]  Kgrsta,  mother  of  Acestes. 

52. ]  CRIN1SU9,  or  CRIMISl'S.  A' Trojan  prince,  contemporary  with  LaomeiJ- 
Neptune,  in  order  to  puniah  the  perfidy  of  Laomedon,  who  had  withlield  from  h»  !i» 
reward  due  for  building  the  walla  of  Troy,  raised  up  a monster,  which  laid  waste  Phrrfa. 
and  to  whose  voracity  the  Trojan  maidens  were  exposed.  (See  Hermione,  under  Lrfr 
roedon.)  When  the  daughter  of  Crinitus  war  of  age  to  he  drawn  by  lot,  wish  tr: 
companions,  to  become  the  prey  of  this  monster,  her  father  secretly  placed  her  on  board  oft 
small  bark,  and  committed  her  to  the  winds  and  waves.  At  the  expiration  of  the  mac  a 
which  the  monster  usually  visited  Troy,  Crinisus  set  out  in  quest  of  bis  daughter;  hr 
landed  in  Sicily,  where,  gaining  no  tidings  of  her,  he  bewailed  her  with  tears  so  abamta. 
that  the  gods,  moved  by  his  sorrow,  metamorphosed  him  into  a river,  conferring  iho  opes 
him  the  power  of  assuming  whatever  form  he  might  find  it  convenient  to  adopt.  He  foots' 
with  Achelous  under  that  of  a bull  and  a bear,  for  the  nymph  Egesta,  tire  daughter  d 
Hippotes,  whom  he  subsequently  married.  Acestes  was  their  son. 

58. — Rising  ground.]  That  is,  a tribunal  raised  of  turf,  from  which  it  was  the  castors 
for  Roman  generals  to  address  their  soldiers. 

Cl . — The  shining  circle  of  the  year  hat  filled , Ape.]  The  action  of  the  /Eneid  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  comprised  in  one  year. 

67.]  G.ETULIA,  or  Africa  generally.  Gartulia  was  a country  of  Libya,  near  that  of 
the  Garamantes. 

77. — The  god.]  Anchises.  (See  line  992  of  this  book.) 

81.  — His  gods  and  oars.]  In  allusion  to  the  Lectisterkivm,  when  the  images  of  the 

gods  were  taken  from  their  pedestals  and  placed  upon  couches  round  the  altars  dating  da 
celebration  of  any  great  festivity,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  their  participating  is  d* 
same.  > 

82.  — Nine  days. — The  funeral  solemnities  of  great  men  generally  lasted  nine  dirt : oo 
the  ninth  day  a sacrifice  was  performed,  called  norendiale,  with  which  these  solemritw 
were  concluded.  (See  Funeral  rites.) 

94.]  HELYMUS.  A huntsman  at  the  court  of  Acestes,  in  Sicily. 

98 — 783.]  These  lines  contain  the  description  of  the  funeral  rites  and  games,  &c.  cele- 
brated at  Drepanum  in  honour  of  Anchises.  (See  F uneral  rites.)  “ The  critics  of 
commentators  seem  not  to  have  perceived  the  design  which  the  poet  undoubtedly  had,  « 
this  episode,  of  the  apotheosis  of  Anchises,  and  in  the  description  of  the  games  *hici •* 
celebrated  at  his  tomb.  It  is  Augustus  that  Virgil  represents  here  under  the  character  d 
.Eneas.  The  pious  Augustus,  by  the  apotheosis  (or  deification)  with  which  he  how®0* 
Julius  Cesar,  hiB  father,  and  by  the  games  which  he  caused  to  be  performed  to  ceWntt 
this  now  god,  gave  Virgil  an  occasion  of  inventing  this  episode,  and  of  making  tbe* 
games  and  honours  the  subject  of  one  entire  book.”  Cafrou. 
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112. — A serpent.  ] All  antiquity,  more  particularly  the  Tuscans  ami  the  Romans,  were 
accustomed  to  represent  the  Genii,  whether  of  places  or  of  men,  under  the  form  of  ser- 
pents.  See  beautiful  description  of  this  animal  in  Milton,  b.  is.  496. 

“ not  with  indented  wave. 

Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since  ; but  on  lire  tear, 

Circular  base  of  rising  folds,  that  tower'd 
Fold  above  fold  a surging  maze,  bis  head 
Crested  aloft,  and  carbuncle  his  eyes ; 

With  bnmish'd  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
Amidst  his  circling  spires,  that  on  the  grass- 
Floated  redundant.” 

127. — TAi*.]  The  serpent. 

127.3  GENIUS.  A divinity  whom  the  Pagans  worshipped  as  the  author  of  all  things  : 
not  only  did  they  consider  every  individual,  but  even  empires,  towns,  and  particular  spots, 
to  be  under  the  immediate  protection  of  a superintending  Genius:  it  was  indeed  sup- 
posed that  over  man  presided  two  Genii,  the  one  tending  to  good,  llie  other  to  evil: 
every  one,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  paid  homage  to  his  Genius  ; and  the  sacrifice 
consisted  of  wine,  flowers,  and  incense. 

The  Good  Genius  is  represented  as  a young  man,  crowned  either  with  poppies  or 
other  flowers,  and  holding  a cornucopia,  ears  of  com,  or  vine  leaves  and  grapes.  The 
plane-tree  was  sacred  to  him. 

The  Evil  Genius  is  represented  as  an  old  man,  with  a long  beard  and  short  hair,  and 
« ith  an  owl,  a bird  of  bad  omen,  in  his  hand.  It  waa  thus,  according  to  Plutarch,  that  be 
appeared  to  Brutus.  Virgil,  in  this  passage,  shows  that  the  offices  of  the  attendant  Genii 
were  not  limited  to  the  life  of  their  charge,  bat  were  continued  after  death. 

144.  — Gi/ls.]  From  such  passages  as  these  we  gain  our  information  relative  to  the 
nature  of  the  prizes  distributed  to  the  victors  in  ancient  games.  Virgil  here  enumerates, 
among  other  things,  triple  crowns,  palm  wreaths,  armour,  purple  robes,  and  talents  of  gold 
and  silver. 

145.  — The  palm  is  a tree  which  is  said  never  to  cease  bearing  ; its  branches 
were  therefore  anciently  regarded  as  symbols  of  fertility,  and  were  represented  on  the  me 
dais  of  those  emperors  whose  subjects  had  enjoyed  prosperity  and  abundance.  The  palm, 
an  emblem  of  royalty,  was,  from  its  durability,  also  emblematical  of  the  permanence  of  em- 
pire ; aod  from  its  elasticity,  and  easy  recovery  from  pressure,  of  victory ; a palm  branch 
being  usually  placed  in  the  hand  of  conquerors.  Thus  Ca-snr,  being  on  the  point  of 
giving  battle  to  Pompey,  hailed,  as  a favourable  omen,  tlie  circumstance  of  a palm  tree 
having  sprung  up  at  the  base  of  tire  statue  dedicated  to  liim  in  the  temple  of  Victory. 

149.]  TRUMPETS.  The  period  when  trumpets  began  to  be  employed  to  sound  the 
signals  of  battle,  as  well  as  that  of  their  first  invention,  is  very  doubtful.  Homer,  indeed, 
in  various  passages,  seems  to  sliude  to  the  sound  of  metal  trumpets  (see  II.  xviii.  259.)  ; 
but  as  he  only  mentions  them  in  his  similes,  and  never  in  the  regular  progress  of  his 
narrations,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  they  were  an  invention  of  bis  time,  and  that 
shells  were  the  only  species  of  trumpet  in  use  among  tho  Greeks  during  the  Trojan  war ; 
an  idea  which  is  corroborated  by  Virgil,  who  (Asn.  vi.  251.)  represents  Miscnus  (the 
trumpeter  of  Hector  and  Aincss)  as  challenging  the  sea-gods  to  a trial  of  skill,  in  playing 
on  a shell.  These  shells  resembled  the  conchs  with  which  the  Tritons  (see  Triton)  arc 
represented.  [Metal  trumpets  were,  however,  certainly  known  to  the  Jews  many  ages 
before  the  siege  of  Troy.]  Sii  different  sorts  of  trumpets  were  principally  used  among 
the  ancients.  The  first  of  these  is  said,  by  some,  to  have  been  of  Greek  invention  ; the 
second,  which  was  employed  at  sacrifices  to  assemble  the  worshippers,  of  Egyptian  ; the 
Cl.  Sinn.  3 I 
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tkird,  which  was  small,  and  emitted  a shrill  sound,  of  Celtic;  th u fourth,  which  was 
adorned  with  the  figure  of  an  ox,  and  was  of  a deep  tone,  of  Paphlagonian  ; the  JUU, 
which  was  placed  by  means  of  a pipe  made  of  reeds,  of  Median  ; and  the  sixth,  which 
was  principally  used  in  battle  (see  /En.  viii.  695.),  was  called  Tyrrhene,  either  from  tlr 
Tyrrhenians,  or  from  Tyrrhenns,  a son  of  Hercules,  and  was  introduced  into  Greece  by 
Archondas,  an  ally  of  the  Heraclidse.  Other  kinds  of  trumpets,  such  as  the  Libyan,  icc. 
are  mentioned  by  carious  writers ; but  they  appear  to  have  been  little  nsed.  Trumpets 
{tuba)  were,  by  the  Romans,  employed  in  war  as  signals  for  the  infantry,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Miras  was  appropriated  to  the  cavalry  ; both  are,  however,  often  compre- 
hended under  the  general  term  tuba,  and  are  also  by  the  poets  named  concha,  from  having 
originally  been  of  shell. 

151. — Four  galleys.]  The  four  galleys  are,  the  Dot.piuy,  commanded  by  Mneslhess  ; 
tire  C 1 1 1 as ,v r a , by  Gyas ; the  Centaur,  hy  Sergestus ; and  the  Scylla,  by  ('loan that. 

Virgil  endeavours  to  give  interest  to  his  funeral  games,  by  varying  the  fortunes  and 
circumstances  of  the  competition.  In  the  contest  of  the  galleys,  Gyas  gets  the  start, 
Cloantbus  follows  next ; Mnestheus  and  Sergestus  are  nearly  equal  in  pursuit.  On  «r- 
riving  at  the  goal,  Gyas,  seeing  that  his  pilot  Mencetes  is  making  too  wide  a sweep  round 
it,  precipitates  him  into  the  sea ; and,  from  inability  to  guide  the  ship,  is  impeded  ia  h* 
progress,  Sergestus,  in  his  endeavour  to  pass  closely  round  the  rock,  runs  agroand.  By 
this  accident,  Mnestheus  is  enabled  to  pass  Sergestus : lie  nest  outstrips  Gyas,  as  be 
would  Cloanthus  also,  had  not  the  latter,  by  his  vows  ta  the  sea-dcities,  conciliated  ther 
assistance.  Cloanthus,  the  conqueror,  is  rewarded  with  a purple  cloak,  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  a laurel  crown  ; and  to  his  men  are  given  three  steers,  wine,  and  a talent  cf 
silver.  To  Mnestheus,  who  arrived  second,  was  given  a massive  coat  of  mail,  composed 
partly  of  gold.  Gyas  received  two  brazen  caldrons  and  two  silver  bowls.  Sergestus.  fj 
having  rescued  his  ship,  was  rewarded  by  a female  slave.  (See  line  371.) 

154.]  MNESTHEUS.  1 A Trojan  captain  (the  son  of  Clytius,  and  brother  of  Aanou). 

154.  — Memmian  fciwf.]  ) who  followed  /Eneas  into  Italy.  Virgil  compliments  him  by 
making  him  the  founder  of  the  Memmian  family.  Mnestheus  distingnished  himself  in  the 
games  held  in  Sicily  on  the  death  of  Anchises,  and  gained  the  second  prize  in  the  naval 
contest  and  in  archery.  (See  /En.  v.  657.)  He  also  displayed  great  valour  in  the  wars  in 
Italy  between  jEneas  and  Tumus.  The  Memmian  family  were  of  plebeian  origin  ; but 
tbe  Memmius  who  rendered  himself  illustrious  by  his  eloquence  and  poetical  talents,  who 
held  the  office  of  tribune  and  prsetor,  and  was  afterwards  governor  of  Bitbynia,  and  to 
whom  Lucretius  dedicated  his  poem,  acquired  the  rank  of  a Roman  knight. 

155. )  GYAS.  (See  Gyas,  zEn.  i.  306.)  Virgil,  though  lie  marks  tbe  origin  of  the 
Sergii,  the  Memmii,  and  the  Cluentii,  does  not  mention  the  Oeganii,  who  were  de- 
scended from  Gyas. 

160. — Sergian  race.]  (See  Sergestus.) 

163.]  CLUENTIUS.  A Roman  citizen,  whose  family,  the  Cluentii,  was  descended, 
according  to  Virgil,  from  Cloanthus.  (See  Cloanthus.)  Quentins  lived  about  sixty 
years  B.C. 

170.— Hero.]  /Eneas. 

176. — Poplar  boughs.]  Some  commentators  suppose  that  the  propriety  of  select's? 
the  poplar  boughs  consists  in  their  being  used  in  funeral  games,  Hercules  having  been 
crowned  with  poplars  when  he  descended  into  the  infernal  regions  to  drag  up  the  dog 
Cerberus.  This  tree  was  also  sacred  to  the  hero,  in  consequence  of  his  having  killed  tbe 
monster  Cacus  in  a spot  where  the  poplar  abounded,  the  Arcadian  king  Kvander,  who 
first  instituted  sacred  rites  in  his  honour,  being,  at  their  celebration,  crowned  with  black 
and  white  poplar.  (Sec  zEn.  viii.  365.) 
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SIS.]  MENfETES.  Th«  pilot  of  Gyna’  ship  Chirasera,  whom  his  captain  precipitated 
nato  the  sea  for  having  so  ill  steered  liis  vessel,  as  to  prevent  his  obtaining  the  prize  in  the 
contest  of  galleys.  (See  Galleys,  line  151.) 

246. — Hector '» /olhicers.]  Simply,  my  Trojan  followers. 

25 1 ,~Multran  flood  and  Syrtea.]  The  force  of  this  alluuon  consists  in  the  dangerous 
•navigation  of  these  places,  the  promontory  of  Mates  being  formidable  from  its  whirl- 
pools, and  the  Syrtes  having  already  proved  fatal  to  the  fleet  of  /Eneas.  (See  /En.  i.  ltiu.) 

289. — The  thip  without  a pilot.]  The  Clumsern. 

304. — Wat’ry  paw'ra.]  Sea-deities. 

312 — The  choir  of  nymphs.]  The  Nereids,  Oceanides,  &c.  &c. 

312. ]  PHORCUS.  The  same  as  Phorcys  (see  Phorcys). 

313. ]  PA  NOPEA.  One  of  the  Nereids. 

314. ]  PORTUNUS,  or  PORTUMNUS.  A Roman  deity,  indiscriminately  called 
N1EL1CERTA  and  PAL/EMON  by  the  Greeks,  who  presided  over  havens.  He  is 
represented  on  ancient  coins  as  a venerable  old  man,  leaning  against  a dolphin,  and 
holding  a key  in  one  of  his  hands. 

315.  — The  galley.]  Scylla,  the  successful  vessel  of  Cloanthus. 

320. — The  prince.]  tineas. 

339.]  DEMOLEUS.  A Greek,  who  had  been  lulled  by  /Eneas  under  lire  walls  of 
Troy. 

371.]  PHOLOE.  A Cretan  slave,  awarded  to  Sergestus  by  /Eneas. 

383. — Rival  runners.]  The  foot-race  was  a military  exercise  among  the  Romans. 

385.]  NISUS.  -y  The  principal  competitors  in  the  foot-race  are,  Nisus,  Eurva- 

385.]  EURYALUS.  j lus,  and  Diores,  Trojans  ; Salius,  an  Acamanian;  Patron,  an 

389. J DIORES.  J Arcadian  ; Hclymus  and  Psnopes,  Sicilians.  To  all  were 
promised  two  Cretan  javelins  and  a battle-axe  embossed  with  gold  : but  to  the  three  first 
more  honourable  rewards  were  also  proposed  ; to  the  victor,  a horse  with  suitable  trap- 
pings ; to  the  second,  a quiver  and  belt ; to  the  third,  an  Argolic  helmet.  Nisus,  at  the 
outset,  is  far  before  his  rivals  ; he  is  followed  by  Salius  ; Salius,  st  some  interval,  by 
Euryalus  : Helymus  comes  next,  and  is  but  a few  paces  before  Diores.  Nisus,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  race,  falls,  where  the  blood  of  a late  sacrifice  had  made  the  ground  slip- 
py ; in  rising,  he  opposes  the  passsge  of  Salius,  who  by  this  artifice  is  precipitated  to 
the  earth,  while  Euryalus  reaches  the  goal  in  triumph.  Helymus  arrives  second,  and  the 
third  victor  is  Diores.  Salius  is  indignant,  and  asserts  the  prize,  which  he  considered  to 
be  unfairly  wrested  from  him.  .Eneas  pacifies  the  contending  youths  by  bestowing  a 
lion's  hide  npon  Salius,  and  a Grecian  sliield  upon  Nisus. 

Nisus  and  Euryalus  were  the  sons  of  Hyrtacus  and  Ophellius  ; their  friendship  was  so 
great,  that  they  were  inseparable.  After  the  celebration  of  the  funeral  games  in  honour 
of  Anchisee  st  Drepanum,  they  accompanied  -Eneas  to  Italy.  During  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  with  Turmis  in  that  country  Nisus,  to  whom  the  defence  of  one  of  the  entrances 
of  the  camp  was  entrusted,  determined  to  sally  forth  in  search  of  tidings  of  /Eneas.  Eury- 
alus accompanied  him  in  this  perilous  undertaking.  Fortune  at  first  seconded  their 
scheme  ; but  they  were  st  length  surprised  by  a Latin  detachment.  Euryalus  wns  cut 
down  by  Volscent  (-En.  ix.  579.) ; the  latter  was  as  immediately  despatched  by  tire  re- 
vengeful hand  of  the  unhappy  Nisus ; and  this  hero,  overpowered  by  numbers,  soon 
shared  the  fate  of  his  faithful  friend. 

Diores,  who  was  a young  Trojan  prince  related  to  Priam,  was  subsequently  killed  by 
Tarsus  in  the  Rutalian  war. 

3B0.]  SALIUS.  A native  of  Acarnania,  follower  of  -Eneas,  one  of  the  competitors  iu 
the  foot-race  at  the  funeral  games  of  Anchises  (see  note  to  line  385.) : he  was  subse- 
quently killed  by  Nealces,  iu  the  Rutulian  war  (/En.  x.  1008.) 
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390.]  PATRON.  A native  of  Arcadia,  settled  at  Aluntium,  in  Sicily.  He  ™ oat  <4 
the  competitor*  in  the  foot-race  (tee  note  to  line  383.)  Some  confound  him  with  lit 
warrior  of  that  name  who  fled  with  F.vander  from  Arcadia  to  Italy. 

392. — Acarnanian  rarlh.]  ACARNANIA  (now  Camia),  one  of  the  four  aarirt 
prorinces  of  Epirus.  It  extended  from  the  river  Achelous  (now  Aspro  Potamo)  to  tie 
Am  brae  inn  gulf,  and  contained  the  towns  of  (F.uiadre,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Acteloo. 
Annctorium,  and  Actium  (now  A xio).  North-west  of  (EniadaB  are  tire  Teleboides,  asd 
the  island  of  Leucadia  (now  St.  Maure),  which  was  more  anciently  a peninsula  calW 
Neritos,  joined  to  the  continent  by  a bridge.  The  extreme  south-western  promontory  «f 
Leucadia  was  named  Lencate  (see  Leucate). 

The  nortli-eastem  part  of  Acarnania  was  called  Amphilocliia,  from  Amphilocho.  Ac 
son  of  Amphiarans  and  Eriphyte,  who  there  built  a city  distinguished  by  tire  appellate* 
of  Amphilochium  Argos.  The  country  is  still  called  Filoquia. 

394.]  PANOPES.  A Sicilian  hunter  at  the  court  of  Acestes. 

403. — Gnossian.]  Cretan  ; in  allusion  to  the  skill  of  the  Cretans  in  arcberj. 

409. — Thracian  arrows.]  The  Thracians  were  remarkable  for  the  use  of  the  bow. 

430. — The  careless  rictor.]  Nisus. 

470. — Th'  indulgent  father.]  -tineas. 

472.]  OIDYMAON.  A famous  artificer,  to  whom  Virgil  ascribes  the  execution cf a 
shield  which  -tineas  had  taken  as  a spoil  from  a Grecian  temple  sacred  to  Neptune. 

479. — Gauntlet.]  The  cestus ; thongs  of  leather  filled  with  plummets  of  lead  sid 
iron,  originally  reaching  no  higher  than  the  wrists,  but  afterwards  enlarged  and  carried  op 
to  the  elbow,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  the  shoulder.  The  cestus  is  said  to  hare  been 
invented  by  Amycus,  the  king  of  the  Bebrycians,  who  was  killed  in  the  game  by  Pelhr 
when  the  ship  Argo  touched  upon  his  shores  ; and  hence  appears  the  propriety  of  A irgil  s 
representing  live  pugilist  Bates  as  descended  from  Amycus.  In  the  combat  of  the  ce*Uu 
-Eneas  proposes  as  rewards,  a bull  to  the  victor,  and  a sword  and  helmet  to  the  rsa- 
qnished.  Dares,  a Trojan,  famed  for  his  contest  with  Paris,  stands  forward  for  the  pruf • 
his  well-known  prowess  for  a while  deterred  all  competitors,  until  at  length  the  Sicilian 
Entellus,  an  aged  friend  of  Acestes,  is  persuaded  to  enter  the  lists.  At  first,  somevbst 
wearied  by  the  vigour  of  his  more  youthful  antagonist,  he  falls  to  the  ground,  while  en- 
deavouring to  give  a heavy  blow  to  Dares ; but  rising  with  emotions  of  shame  and  indig- 
nation, he  returns  to  the  combat  with  irresistible  energy  ; and  the  friends  of  Dares  dw" 
it  prudent  to  withdraw  him  from  the  contest. 

486.]  DARES.  A famous  athlete,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the  funenl  ga|»rt 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Hector,  and  subsequently  in  this  pugilistic  contest  with  Kntellus. 
He  (or  a Trojan  of  the  same  name)  was  killed  by  Tumus  in  Italy  (-Eu.  xii.  548-) 

493.]  BUTES.  i One  of  the  descendants  of  Amycus  (see  line  479.)  -''1° 

493. — Amur  ion  stock.]  (Neptune  and  the  nymph  Aiclia,  ami  king  of  the 
or  Bithyniana,  a nation  of  Thracian  origin,  near  Pontus,  in  Asia.  He  passed  cret  ml° 
Sicily,  and  there  became  enamoured  of  Lycaate,  a woman  who,  on  account  of  bet  SK1- 
beauty,  was  called  Vetiua.  She  was  the  mother  of  Eryx. 

51S.]  ENTELLUS.  A famous  athlete,  among  the  friends  of  -Eneas,  who  discs- 
guished  himself  at  the  funeral  games  of  Anchises,  in  Sicily.  Virgil 
duced  him  in  consonance  to  the  opinion  which  ranked  him  among  th 
The  town  Entella  w as  probably  called  after  him. 


seems  to  bars  w®’" 
j old  heroes  of Sol}- 


516. — The  Trqjan' *.]  Dares*. 

521.]  ERYX.  Son  of  Butcs  and  Lycaste.  Vain  of  his  prodigious  strength  aD^ 
his  reputation  in  pugilism,  be  defied  all  who  attempted  to  enter  the  lists  with  him. 
never  failed  to  kill  his* antagonist.  He  at  length  ventured  to  challenge  Hercules,  oa  ^ 

arrival  of  t«at  heio  in  Sicily.  The  price  of  the  conliict  was,  on  the  one  side,  the  °ieo 
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<■  «fyon,  and,  on  the  other,  the  kingdom  of  Eryx.  The  king  <u  at  first  indignant  at  the 
; >nditioni ; but  when  he  found  that,  with  the  loss  of  his  oxen,  Hercules  would  also  be 
v^prjvod  of  his  hopes  of  immortality,  he  acceded  to  them.  Eryx  was  vanquished  by  the 
«ert>,  and  buried  on  the  mountain  where  he  had  built  a temple  to  Venus,  and  which,  from 
. ixn,  was  called  Eryx.  Virgil  applies  the  epithet  god  to  Eryx  iu  the  next  line. 

54S. — The  hero.']  /Eneas. 

548. — Your  brother.]  As  being  both  sons  of  Venus. 

**98- — Hie  ancient  mother.]  His  native  earth,  Sicily ; Entellus  being  a Sicilian. 

601 . — The  diff’ring  nations.]  Sicilians  and  Trojans. 

6*3. — / resign.]  It  was  the  custom  to  dedicate  to  some  god  the  implements  of  any 
- raptoy merit,  which  was  thenceforth  renounced  by  the  dedicator.  Thus  a poet,  on  ceas- 
n g to  pursue  his  studies,  consecrated  his  harp  to  Apollo  ; a huntsman,  his  bow  to  Diana, 
See. ; thus  Entellus  his  cestus  to  Ervx.  (See  Implements ; and  Horace,  b.  i.  Ode  5.) 

617. — Strife  of  archers.]  The  competitors  for  the  prize  in  archery  are,  Hippocoon, 
TVInesthous,  Eurytion,  and  Acestrs.  Hie  arrow  of  Hippocoon  hits  the  mast;  that  of 
^®ne*Hieus  cuts  the  string  hy  which  the  dove  was  tied  to  the  post ; that  of  Eurytion  trans- 
6*ea  the  dove.  Acestes  discharges  into  the  air  Iris  arrow,  which,  taking  fire  in  its  pas- 
sa8e-  6aTe  rise  to  various  interpretations  of  the  circumstance. 

655-1  HIPPOCOON.  A Trojan,  son  of  llyrtacus,  a competitor  in  archery  at  the 
funeral  games  of  Anchises. 

658.]  EURYTION.  A son  of  Lycaon  ; brother  of  Pandams  (see  Pandarus,  II.  ii. 
lOOl.)  He  was  one  of  the  competitors  in  archery  at  the  funeral  games  of  Anchises  in 
Sicily. 

662. — The  bottom.]  Of  the  helmet. 

— His  brother  god.]  Pandarus,  whom  Eurytion  here  invokes  as  a hero. 

689. — Dire  portent.]  The  dire  portent,  included  in  the  arrow  taking  fire,  may  refer  to 
the  approaching  conflagration  of  /Eneas’  ships,  or  more  probably  to  the  future  wars 
between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  in  Sicily.  /Eneas  was  justified  in  interpreting 
the  omen  fsbourably  (.En.  v.  098.),  fire  being  often  considered  as  the  omen  of  fame  and 
celebrity. 

705. — Thracian  Cisscns.]  (See  Cisseus,  II.  xi.  285.) 

716.]  PERIPHANTES.  The  tutor  of  Aacanius  ; tie  was  the  son  of  /Epytus.  In 
thin  passage  Virgil  alludes  to  the  Roman  custom  that  boys  of  noble  birth  should  be 
attended  by  a pedagogue. 

742 — Three  graceful  leaders.]  Young  Priam,  Atys,  and  Aacanius. 

734.]  PRIAM.  Son  of  Politcs,  and  grandson  of  Priam.  He  was  one  of  the  compa- 
nions of  /Eneas. 

737. — Dalian  name.]  The  particular  family,  which  might  have  traced  its  descent  from 
the  young  Priam,  is  not  specified  by  Virgil : the  Latian  name  did,  however,  receive  new 
honours  from  tbe  family  of  this  Priam  ; Politcs,  his  fattier,  whom  Virgil,  /En.  ii.  718, 
represents  as  slain  by  Pyrrhus,  having  been  said,  by  Cato,  to  have  settled  in  Latium,  and 
to  have  founded  the  city  of  Politorium. 

741.]  ATYS.  A Trojan  who  accompanied  .Eneas  to  Italy,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
tbe  progenitor  of  the  Atii  at  Rome.  Virgil  mentions  tbe  Atian  family  out  of  compliment 
to  Atia,  mother  of  Augustus.  The  Atii  are  said  to  have  come  from  Aricia,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  of  Italy.  The  poet  celebrates  tbe  friendship  of  Atys  and  lulus,  as  if 
foretelling  the  intimacy  which  would,  in  future  ages,  unite  tbe  Atian  and  Julian  families. 
769. — Cretan  labyrinth.]  (See  Daedalus.) 

777. — Ascanius  taught.]  This  ludu-s  Trojce,  a mock  fight,  performed  by  young  noble- 
men on  horseback,  seems  to  have  been  a very  ancient  game.  It  was  revived  by  Julius 
Ctesar,  and  celebrated  by  Augustus  and  succeeding  emperors.  Virgil,  in  giving  it  a 
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place  among  the  funeral  ceremonies  in  honour  of  Andrises,  may  not  only  have  thereby 
complimented  his  patron  Augustus,  hot  hare  diffused  an  air  of  historical  antiquity  o»«r 
his  poem  by  thus  incorporating  the  traditions  current  among  his  countrymen.  Tscituf 
and  Suetonius  affirm,  that  the  game  performed  by  noble  youths  of  Rome  was  called  Top i 
laziut ; the  latter  imagines  that  tilts  and  tournaments  owed  their  origin  to  the  Indus  Try*. 
and  that  lorniamento  is  but  a corruption  of  Trojamenta. 

778.]  ALBA.  Alba  Longa. 

780. — Graceful  art.]  The  Indus  Troja. 

705. — Alone.}  It  «ns  not  customary  for  females  to  be  present  at  gymnastic  games. 
796. — With  tight,  if c.]  Virgil  alludes  to  the  ceremony  of  employing  women  (prd 
fete)  as  mourners  at  funerals.  (See  Funeral  rites.) 

805. — The  goddess.]  Iris. 

805. ]  BEROE.  The  wife  of  Doryclus,  whose  form  was  assumed  by  Iris  when,  at  the 
instigation  of  Juno,  she  advised  the  Trojan  women  to  bum  the  fleet  of  JEaent  while  is 
anchor  in  Sicily. 

806. ]  DORYCLUS.  A king  of  Thrace,  husband  of  Beroe,  and  third  son  of  Piraeus. 
820. — Kindred  land.]  Sicily ; from  the  relationship,  as  Trojans,  existing  between  .Earns 

and  Accstes.  (See  JEn.  i.  271.) 

856. — Neptune'i  altart.]  It  seems  from  this,  tlial  sacrifices  had  been  previously  offers  J 
to  Neptune  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a favourable  voyage. 

841.]  PYRGO.  The  nurse  of  Priam's ' children ; she  followed  riEncas  in  his  6igV. 
from  Troy. 

806.]  EUMELUS.  A companion  of  AEneas. 

922  ] NAUTES.  One  of  the  companions  of  .Tineas.  Nautes  is  here  introduced  oci 
of  compliment  to  the  family  of  the  Nautii : to  them  was  assigned  the  care  of  the  palla- 
dium, which  their  great  ancestor  Nautes  or  Nautius  is  said  to  have  conveyed  with  hie 
from  Troy  into  Italy.  (See  Palladium.) 

911.]  ACESTA.  A very  ancient  town  of  Sicily,  built  by  ALneas,  and  named  Ace  ms 
from  king  Acestes.  It  was  also  called  F.getta  and  AEgesta,  and  is  now  Segesta. 

963.]  SIBYLLA.  The  Cumaran  sibyl. 

973. — Hot  cmlxrt.]  These  seem  to  have  been  the  cinders  on  the  altars  of  the  pen  sic*. 
975. — Cakes.]  They  were  composed  of  bran  and  meal,  mixed  with  salt,  and  crumble! 
on  the  head  of  the  victim. 

984.— Plough.]  When  a city  was  to  be  built,  the  founder,  dressed  in  a Gabions 
garb,  yoking  a cow  and  a bull  to  the  plough,  of  which  the  coulter  was  of  brass,  marked 
out  by  a deep  furrow  the  whole  compass  of  the  city,  all  the  people  and  planters  follow: t : 
and  turning  inwards  the  clods  cut  by  the  plough.  The  two  animals,  with  other  victim*, 
were  afterwards  sacrificed  on  the  altars. 

990. ]  ERYX.  A mountain  of  Sicily  (now  Giulano),  near  Drepanum,  which  received 
its  name  from  the  hero  Eryx  (see  Eryx,  lino  521.),  who  was  buried  there,  and  on  it*> 
summit  had  built  a temple  to  Venus,  hence  called  Erycina. 

991.  — Paphian  queen,]  Venus. 

993.  — Priett.]  These  lines  allude  to  tlie  custom  of  appropriating,  in  honour  of  any 
particular  god,  a flame « (or  priest),  and  a portion  of  consecrated  land.  (See  Priest,  .In. 
vi.  1104.) 

994. —  Blest  abode.]  Tomb  of  Anchises;  which  is  here  considered  as  a fase  <* 
temple. 

995. — Aine  days.]  (See  AEn.t  v.  82.) 

1009.  — On  Eryx*  allart.]  Sacrifices  are  here  offered  to  Eryx,  as  was  the  out,5n 
to  many  deceased  heroes. 

1010. — Stormy  sens.]  The  tempests,  or  winds.  (See  Winds.) 
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1011. — llulsers.]  Ritinacula,  or  the  rope  by  which  a ship  was  tied  to  the  land. 

1013 Wire.]  These  lines  are  in  reference  to  the  custom  of  propitiating  the  gods  on 

the  commencement  of  a voyage.  .Tineas,  crowned  with  olive,  casts  into  the  sea  the  en- 
trails of  a victim,  and  wine  poured  from  a patera. 

1 039. — Foreign  coast.]  Sicily. 

1046 My  kingdom.]  (See  Anadyomene,  among  the  names  of  Venus.) 

1060. — A cloud.]  (See  II.  xx.  370.) 

1063. — Ungrateful  Troy.]  In  allusion  to  the  porjury  of  Laomcdon. 

1065.  — Latian  shore.]  Cum®. 

1066.  — One  destin'd  Acad.]  Palinurus. 

1069. — Saturnian  Neptune.]  From  his  father  Saturn. 

1073. — Sea  subsides.]  This  passage  is  copied  from  II.  xiii.  46,  &c. 

1079. — Martial  powers.]  Paltemon,  Phorcus,  Melicerta,  Thetis,  Melitc,  Panopsa, 
Nessee,  Spio,  Thalia,  and  Cymodice. 

1084. — liaise  the  masts.]  When  a ship  left  the  harbour,  the  mast,  which  was  erected 
in  the  middle  of  it,  was  raised ; and  when  it  approached  the  land,  it  was  taken  down. 
The  ships  of  the  ancients  had  only  one  mast. 

1087. — Master-pilot.]  Palinurus. 

1091. — The  soft  god  of  sleep.]  (See  Somnus.) 

1093.]  PALINURUS.  The  episode  of  Palinurus  does  not  appear  essentially  neces- 
sary to  the  general  subject  of  the  ASneid.  • Virgil  perhaps  inserts  it,  either  in  imitation 
of  Homer,  who  in  the  third  Odyssey  represents  Phrontes  (the  pilot  of  Menelaus)  as 
falling  overboard  ; to  render  the  passage  from  Sicily  into  Italy  more  diversified  by  event* ; 
or  to  interweavo  the  more  ancient  tradition  of  history,  that  the  promontory  (now  called 
Palinaro)  received  its  appellation  from  the  name  of  Tineas’  pilot. 

1096.]  PHORBAS.  Virgil  probably  borrows  this  name  from  II.  xiv.  575. 

1106. — The  siren  south.]  Siren;  used  poetically  for  deceitful. 

1111.]  LETHE.  One  of  the  rivers  of  hell ; called  also  the  rirer  of  forgetfulness ; the 
oily  river;  nnd  dens  tacitus  (the  silent  god) ; because  it  flowed  without  the  least  murmur. 
The  shades  drank  of  its  waters,  which  not  ouly  possessed  the  property  of  causing  oblivion 
of  the  past,  but  of  inspiring  fortitude  under  the  infliction  of  fresh  miseries.  On  its 
shores,  as  on  those  of  the  Cocytus,  there  was  a gate  of  communication  with  Tartarus. 
The  Lethe  is  personified  under  the  figure  of  an  old  man,  holding  an  um  in  one  hand  and 
a cup  in  the  other. 

'*  a slow  and  silent  stream, 

Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 

Her  wat’ry  labyrinth,  whereof  who  drinks 

Forthwith  his  former  state  and  beiag  forgets, 

Forgets  both  joy  and  grief,  plessuroomd  pain.” 

Par.  Lost,  b.  ii.  581. 

1111 — Stygian  dcic.]  Used  poetically  for  Tartarean. 

1125. — Siren’s  cliffs.]  )Tbe  Stniwus*.  These  rocky  islands,  the  fabled  abode  of  the 

1128. — /foefcs.]  5 Sirens,  are  about  thirty  miles  from  the  shore,  directly  off 
Naples,  and  very  near  the  south  side  of  the  island  Cnpreae.  (See  Sirens.) 
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1. —  /le.]  /Eneas. 

2.  — Thf  Cumtran  ahorc .]  The  shore  of  Cumae. 

11.  — The  tacred  hilL]  } Probably  the  hill  on  which  the  citadel  of  Cum®  was  after- 

12.  — Phoebus  it  ador’d .]  S wards  built. 

15.  — Hit  venerable  maid.]  The  sibyl  Deiphobe. 

14. — A care.]  In  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  on  which  stood  the  temple  of  Apollo.  (See 
lines  62 — 67.) 

16.  — Trivia's  ffrovc.]  Diana’s.  Trivia  is  here  used  as  being  the  appellation  under 
which  the  three  denominations  of  the  goddess,  vis.  Hecate,  Luna,  and  Diana,  were  c<»- 
prehended  ; Hecate  being  the  name  under  which  she  was  worshipped  in  the  inferno 
regions.  (See  Diana.) 

18. ]  DAIDALU3.  There  are  three  celebrated  arti6cers  and  sculptors  of  this  aaae, 
natives  of  Athens,  of  Sicyon,  and  of  Bithynia  ; but  it  is  to  the  first  of  these,  who  was  s 
descendant  of  king  Erectheus,  and  a pupil  of  Mercury,  that  the  most  extraordinary  pro- 
ductions arc  attributed.  He  combined  the  knowledge  of  architecture  aud  sculpture,  sail 
was  the  inventor  of  tha  axe,  the  level,  the  wimble,  sails,  &c.  ; he  made  animated  statues 
which,  according  to  Aristotle,  were  enabled  to  more  by  the  operation  of  the  quicksilver  with 
which  they  were  filled.  He  put  to  death  his  nephew  Talus,  who  had  excited  bis  envy  by  the 
ingenuity  which  ho  also  displayed  in  works  of  art,  and  was  in  consequence  condemned  to 
exile.  Daedalus  fled  to  Crete,  and  in  that  island  constructed  the  labyrinth  so  celebrated  by 
the  poets  for  the  reception  of  the  Minotaur,  a monster,  half  man  and  half  bull,  who  was  fed 
on  human  fiesh.  (See  Androgeos.)  Dtedalus  was  condemned  to  be  immured  in  its  inextri- 
cable recesses  with  his  son  Icarus  and  its  savage  tenant.  His  dexterity,  however,  enabled 
him  to  extricate  himself  from  his  imprisonment : he  formed  artificial  wings,  and  having 
applied  them  to  his  shoulders  and  those  of  Icarus,  he  effected  his  departure  from  Crete- 
He  first  landed  on  the  Curomau  shore  in  Italy  ; but  Icarus,  neglecting  his  father's  cau- 
tion, soared  too  near  to  the  sun,  the  heat  of  which  dissolving  the  waxen  cement  of  bis 
wings,  he  was  precipitated  info  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  from  him  was 
denominated  the  Icaiian  sea.  Drcdalus  having  erected  a temple  to  Apollo  at  Curare, 
thence  directed  his  course  to  Sicily,  where,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  wav  put  to 
death  by  Cocalus,  the  king  of  the  island,  from  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  that 
monarch  to  gTant  an  asylum  to  any  individual  who  had  incurred  the  vengeance  of  Minus. 
Dtedalus  is  said  to  have  embellished  Memphis  by  many  works  of  art,  and  to  have  conse- 
quently received  divine  honours  in  that  city.  (See  Hor.  b.  i.  Ode  3. ; Ovid's  Met.  b.  viii.; 
and  story  of  Icarus  in  Lord  Bacon's  Fables  of  Ike  Ancients.) 

19.  — Jointed  pinions.]  (See  Dtedalus,  the  preceding  line.) 

22 — Costl’j  frame.]  Temple  of  Apollo. 

26.]  ANDROGEOS.  Son  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  and  of  Pasiphae.  He  yearly 
attended  at  Athens  the  feasts  of  the  Panathcn.va,  and  from  his  dexterity  at  the  game* 
therein  exhibited,  was  perpetual  victor.  This  so  excited  the  jealousy  of  tha  youth  of 
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Megara  and  of  Athens,  that  they,  already  disposed  unfavourably  toward*  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Pallantidea  (see  Theseus),  put  him  to 
death.  On  this  outrage  Minos  besieged  Athens,  and  thus  soon  compelled  its  king 
.Egeas  to  sue  for  peace.  This  was  granted  by  Minos  on  the  inhuman  conditions,  as 
commonly  stated,  that  he  should  receive  annually,  during  seven  or  nine  successive  years, 
a tribute  of  seven  boys  and  as  many  girls,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur.  This  circum- 
stance has,  huwever,  been  so  variously  represented,  that  a transcript  of  the  passage  in 
which  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Theseus,  mentions  the  discrepancies,  may  be  considered 
satisfactory  : — 

“ Not  long  afterward,  there  came  the  third  time  from  Crete  the  collectors  of  the  tribute, 
exacted  on  the  following  occasion  : Androgeos  having  been  treacherously  slain  in  Attica, 
a fatal  war  was  earned  on  against  that  country  by  Minos,  and  divine  vengeance  laid  H 
waste  ; for  it  was  visited  by  famine  and  pestilence,  and  want  of  water  increased  tlicir 
misery.  The  remedy  that  Apollo  proposed  was,  that  they  should  appease  Minos,  and  be 
reconciled  to  him,  on  which  the  wrath  of  heaven  would  cease,  and  their  calamities  come 
to  a period.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  despatched  ambassadors  with  their  submission  ; 
and,  as  most  writers  agree,  engaged  themselves  by  treaty  to  send  every  ninth  year  a tri- 
bute of  seven  young  men  and  as  many  virgins.  When  these  were  brought  into  Crete,  as 
the  fabulous  account  informs  us,  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Minotaur  in  the  labyrinth  ; 
or,  wandering  about,  and  unable  to  find  the  way  out  of  it,  perished  in  its  mares.  The 
Minotaur,  according  to  Euripides,  was 

* A mingled  form,  prodigious  to  behold. 

Half  bull,  half  man!’ 

The  Cretans,  however,  according  to  Philochorus,  deny  this,  and  contend  that  the  laby- 
rinth was  only  a prison,  of  which  the  sole  inconvenience  was,  that  those  who  were  con- 
fined in  it  could  not  escape  ; and  Minos  having  instituted  games  in  honour  of  Androgeos, 
the  prise  for  the  victors  was  those  youths,  who  had  been  kept  till  that  time  in  the  laby- 
rinth. He  that  first  won  the  prizes  in  those  games  was  Taurus,  a person  of  high  authority 
in  the  court  of  Minos,  and  general  of  his  armies ; and  being  unmerciful  and  Bavage  in  bis 
nature,  he  had  treated  the  Athenian  youths  with  great  insolence  and  cruelty.” 

Some  authors  affirm  that  Androgeos  was  killed  by  the  bull  of  Marathon,  which  Neptune 
had  caused  to  ravage  Crete,  in  consequence  of  Minos  having  neglected  to  render  homage 
to  the  god  of  the  element  by  which  his  island  was  surrounded. 

34. — The  Cretan  queen.]  Pariphae,  the  wife  of  Minos  the  second. 

30. — Wond’rous  maze.]  The  labyrinth. 

41. — The  monster.]  The  Minotaur. 

43. — The  kind  artist.]  Diedalus. 

•44. — The  taring  maid.]  Ariadne. 

46. ]  (See  Theseus.) 

47. ]  ICARUS.  (See  Dasdalqs,  line  18.) 

55. — The  priestess.]  ) The  priestess  of  the  Cumscan  sibyl.  " In  Virgil’*  account  of 

55.]  DEIPHOBE.  ) ^Eneas'  preparation  for  his  descent  into  hell,  most  people  are 
apt  to  confound  the  priestess  of  the  sibyl  and  the  sibyl  herself  together.  The  priestess'* 
name  is  Deiphobe,  the  daughter  of  Glaucus,  which  was  not  the  name  of  any  of  the 
aihyls.  The  sibyl  was  herself  a goddess,  and  as  such  required  an  introductress  to  her. 
Virgil  calls  Deiphobe  generally  by  the  name  of  Sarcrdos  ; and  the  aibyl,  Virgo,  Vatcs, 
and  Dea. 

“ The  whole  course  of  the  thing  is  thus  : zEneas  (vcr.  3.)  puts  in  with  bis  fleet  near 
Cape  Miseno.  He  sets  out  from  thence  for  Cumce,  and  stops  (ver.  17.)  in  the  portico  of 
Apollo’s  temple  there,  while  Achates  goes  for  the  priestess.  She  (ver.  55.]  comes,  and 
(ver.  Cl.)  introduces  him  into  the  temple,  where  he  makes  hi*  prayer  (ver.  88.),  and  has 
Cl.  Man.  3 K 
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his  answers  (ver.  129,  &c.)  from  the  sibyl  bereelf,  who  orders  him  to  search  for  the 
golden  bough,  and  to  bury  the  person  who  lies  dead  (ver.  227.)  in  his  fleet.  He  returns 
and  finds  that  person  to  be  Misenas. 

« .Eneas  himself  assists  (ver.  270.)  in  getting  the  wood  for  Misenus'  funeral  pile,  which 
at  the  same  time  occasions  his  finding  (ver.  296.)  the  golden  bough.  He  carries  it  (»«. 
S05.)  to  the  sibyl’s,  and  returns  (ter.  331.)  to  pay  his  last  rites  to  Misenus. 

« .Eneas  goes  to  the  lake  of  A vermis  (ver.  337.),  between  his  fleet  and  the  city  erf 
Comm,  and  is  met  there  by  the  priestess.  They  perform  (ver.  350.)  the  sacrifice.  The 
sibyl  (ver.  369.)  comes,  and  (ver.  372.)  leads  the  way  to  hell. 

*'  Virgil  does  not  say  that  Eneas  arrived  at  Cuma*,  but  on  the  Cumman  shore.  Now 
a great  part  of  the  coast  about  that  city  (and  particularly  what  we  now  call  tlie  coast  of 
Bairn)  waa  then  called  the  Cumaean  shore.  Ovid  calls  it  so  (Met.  xiv.  103.)  in  speaking 
of  this  very  point,  and  says  that  .Eneas’  fleet  left  Naples  to  the  right,  aud  steered  on 
towards  Cape  Miseno  on  their  left  hand.  That  they  anchored  under  the  promontory  of 
Miseno,  appears  too  from  Eneas’  returning  to  bury  Misenus,  whose  dead  body  (as  the 
sibyl  said)  polluted  his  fleet.  He  buried  it  in  that  hill,  and  fixed  his  trumpet  (»er.  332.) 
and  an  oar  on  it;  which  remained  there  to  Virgil’s  days,  and  for  some  time  after,  fa 
Statius  mentions  it  more  than  once. 

"The  sibyl’s  grot,  as  it  is  called,  by  which  Virgil  makes  Eneas  descend  into  bell,  hs* 
one  opening  by  the  lake  Avernus,  and  had  another  at  Cumm  ; and  there  was  a passage 
went  all  under  the  hill,  from  one  to  the  other.  \ irgil  makes  Eneas  go  quite  through  it, 
by  his  perpetual  way  of  inferring  things,  rather  than  saying  them  directly ; and  then 
returns  (ver.  1213,  &c.)  the  nearest  way  to  his  fleet,  and  set  sail  for  Cajeta.  Ovid  says 
expressly  (Met.  xiv.  137.)  that  ho  came  out  at  Cumm.”  Holdstcorih  and  Spence . 

90.  — The  Dardan  dort.)  The  dart  of  Paris. 

91.  — The  proud  Grecian's.]  Achilles’  only  mortal  part,  the  heel. 

94. — Crete.]  i.  e.  band. 

107. — The  f rein-gods.]  Phoebus  and  Diana. 

115. — Holy  priests.]  Virgil  here  alludes  to  the  quindecemviri . (See  Priests,  En.  vi. 
1104.) 

136.  — A ne id  Achilles.]  Turnus. 

137.  — Goddess.]  The  nymph  Venilia. 

142. — Foreign  mistress.]  Lavinia. 

142. — Foreign  guest.]  Eneas. 

146. — Grecian  toten.]  Pallanteum. 

178.]  ORPHEUS.  The  son,  according  to  fable,  cither  of  (Eager,  king  of  Thrace  ; of 
Tliamyras ; or  of  Apollo  and  Calliope  or  Polyhymnia.  Aristotle  and  Cicero  attribute  the 
poems  which  bear  his  name  to  a Pythagorean  philosopher,  named  Cecrops  ; and  others,  to 
Onomacritus,  a poet  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Piaistratus  : Pausanias  and  Diodorus  Siculus 
speak  of  Orpheus  as  a person  equally  remarkable  for  his  universal  knowledge  and  for  his 
talents  is  a poet  and  musician  : some  consider  him  to  have  introduced  and  established 
the  rites  of  the  gods  and  all  mysterious  worship  in  Greece,  to  have  travelled  over  many 
regions  of  the  earth  as  a priest  and  a prophet,  to  have  been  confounded  with  Linus,  Me* 
lampus,  and  Cadmus,  and  his  wife  Eury dice  with  the  most  ancient  divinities  of  paganism ; 
others  maintain  that  the  religious  system  of  Greece  did  not  originate  with  him,  but  that 
be  very  much  contributed  to  its  formation,  by  the  communication  of  the  knowledge  which 
he  had  acquired  in  his  traveU  of  Use  mysteries  of  Egyptian  superstition.  He  is  said  to 
have  delivered  his  doctrines  in  verse,  and  to  have  added  to  their  recital  the  accompaniment 
of  the  lyre.  From  his  excellence  in  playing  that  instrument,  and  the  melody  of  his  voiefi 
the  poets  have  ascribed  to  him  the  power  of  taming  lions  and  tigers ; of  arresting  the  course 
of  the  most  rapid  rivers ; and  of  rendering  the  trees  and  rocks  susceptible  of  the  charm  of  bis 
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tones.  His  affection  for  his  wife  Eurydice  ot  Agriope  (who  was  one  of  the  Dryads),  is  a 
favourite  theme  among  the  poets.  While  flying  from  Aristae  us,  the  son  of  Apollo  and 
the  nymph  Cyrene,  she  was  mortally  stung  by  a serpent.  Orpheus,  disconsolate  at  her 
lose,  ventured  to  descend  in  quest  of  her  into  the  regions  of  Pluto.  His  harp  was  there 
attended  with  its  usual  efficacy : influenced  by  its  magic  sounds,  the  wheel  of  Ixion  ceased 
to  turn,  the  stone  of  SiByphus  to  roll,  the  vultures  to  tear  the  heart  of  Tityus,  the  Danaides 
to  perform  their  thankless  labour,  and  Tantalus  to  be  afflicted  by  his  perpetual  thirst;  the 
Furies  themselves  were  appeased,  and  Pluto  and  Proserpine  were  so  overcome  by  the 
melody  of  his  strains,  that  they  agreed  to  restore  Eurydice,  provided  he  forbore  turning 
his  head  to  look  at  her  until  he  should  have  reached  the  extreme  confines  of  Tartarus. 
Orpheus,  in  his  impatience  to  behold  his  restored  Eurydice,  forgot  the  imposed  injunction ; 
and  she  was  snatched  for  ever  from  his  embrace.  He  endeavoured  in  rain  to  re-enter  the 
infernal  regions;  and  his  sorrows  daring  the  remainder  of  his  life  admitted  of  no  allevia- 
tion bnt  from  the  sound  of  his  lyre,  amid  the  deepest  solitude.  His  death  is  by  some 
ascribed  to  the  Ciconian  women,  who,  irritated  at  his  resisting  their  solicitations  to  relin- 
quish bis  secluded  life,  availed  themselves  of  the  celebration  of  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  to 
execute  their  vengeance  upon  him.  It  is  stated  that  his  lyre  and  head  were  thrown  into 
the  Hebrus,  and  that,  while  the  torrent  impelled  them  towards  the  sea,  his  lyre  still 
emitted  sweet  sounds,  and  his  tongue  never  ceased  to  murmur  the  name  Eurydice.  (See 
Ovid’s  Met.  b.  x.  and  si. ; Georgia  iv.  451,  & c. ; and  story  of  Orpheus  in  Lord  Bacoa’e 
Fables  of  Ike  Ancients.) 

Orpheus  is  called  Riiooopeius,  from  Mount  Rhodope,  in  Thrace;  and  Thraicius 
Sackrdos,  from  Iris  Thracian  origin. 

ARISTAJUS,  and  1 The  son  of  Apollo  and  Cyrene,  or  of  Bacchus.  The  Dryads,  in 

AUTONOE.  ) revenge  for  tire  death  of  Eurydice  (see  above),  of  which  he  had 
been  the  cause,  destroyed  all  his  bees  ; this  loss  was,  however,  subsequently  repaired  ; 
for,  at  the  expiatory  sacrifice  which,  by  the  advice  of  his  mother  and  Proteus,  he  made  to 
the  manes  of  Eurydice,  he  perceived  a cloud  of  those  insects  arise  from  the  carcasses  of 
the  victims.  Ariwta-us  subsequently  married  Autonoc,  one  of  the  four  daughters  of  Cadmus 
and  Hemtione,  and  was  father  of  Actieon  (see  Actaron,  under  Diana).  Autonoe  fled  in 
despair  from  Thebes  to  Megara,  at  the  destruction  of  her  son  by  Iris  own  dogs,  and  after 
death  received  divine  honours : Ariatarus  repaired  to  the  island  of  Cos,  and  thence  passed 
successively  from  Sardinia  into  Sicily  and  Thrace  ; he  established  himself  in  tire  last  of 
these  countries,  after  having  been  initiated  in  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  on  Mount  Hsemus, 
whence  lie  eventually  disappeared,  and  was  placed  among  the  constellations  in  the  zodiac 
under  tire  name  Aquarius.  He  was  particularly  worshipped  in  Greece  and  in  Sicily,  and 
was  ranked  among  the  pastoral  divinities. 

179.  — Ruthless  king.]  Pluto. 

180.  — His  ici/e.]  Eurydice.  (See  Orpheus,  line  178.) 

184. — His  greater  friend.]  Hercules. 

187. — My  mother.]  Venus  ; the  goddess  being  superior  to  the  mortal  Alcmena. 

189.  — Hand  on  the  altar.]  Those  that  fled  to  the  gods  for  help  were  accustomed,  in 
mark  of  supplication,  to  take  hold  of  the  altar. 

190.  — The  prophetess  divine.]  The  sibyl. 

196.]  JUPITER.  (See  Jove.) 

205. — Th'  innavigable  take.]  Styx  : i.  e.  whicli  was  not  permitted  to  be  crossed. 

207. — The  queen  (Proserpine)  of  Stygian  Jove.]  Of  Pinto. 

210 — 214. — One  bough.]  (See  Charon,  line  413.) 

226. — Four  unhappy  friend.]  Misenus. 

228. — Your  host.]  Your  whole  fleet. 

241 — 335.]  Within  these  hues  are  comprehended  the  funeral  rites  of  Misenus. 
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213. — God  «f  winds.]  AL olua. 

211,]  (Sec  Trumpets.) 

282. — Ilia  mother's  birds.]  Doves.  These  birds  were  sacred  to  Venus. 

294. — The  slow  lake.]  Avemus. 

296. — Double  tree.]  From  having  branches  of  different  natures. 

298.]  MISTLETOE.  A parasitic  plant,  which  grows  upon  the  trunk  and  branches  d 
various  trees  : it  was,  however,  only  the  mistletoe  found  upon  the  oak  that  was  held  in 
such  peculiar  veneration  among  the  druids,  who  imagined  (according  to  Pliny)  that  the 
gods  had  especially  chosen  this  tree  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  the  mistletoe.  They  used 
it  medicinally  in  the  cure  of  various  diseases,  and  the  juice  expressed  from  its  berries 
was  believed  to  be  a sovereign  and  universal  remedy  for  every  evil  to  which  the  human 
frame  is  liable  ; and  hence,  probably,  originated  the  superstitious  reverence  with  which 
this  plant  was  regarded.  The  oak  trees  on  which  it  grew  were  carefully  sought,  and  when 
any  were  discovered  the  event  was  celebrated  with  rejoicings ; but  it  was  only  lawful  to 
gather  it  once  a-year,  in  the  sacred  month  of  December,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon 
(the  number  six  being  considered  particularly  fortunate).  The  principal  druid  then 
marched  in  procession  to  the  spot,  accompanied  by  augurs  singing  hymns  in  honour  of 
the  gods,  a herald  holding  a caduceus,  and  three  other  druids  bearing  implements  of 
sacrifice  ; and  having  ascended  the  tree,  he  cut  the  mistletoe  with  a golden  sickle.  It  was 
respectfully  received  by  the  attendant  druids  in  the  sagum,  or  cloth  of  white  serge ; two 
white  bulls  were  immolated  ; and  the  solemnity  concluded  with  a feast,  when  the  gods 
were  implored  to  liestow  happiness  on  sll  those  to  whom  the  sacred  plant  should  be  dis- 
tributed. This  distribution  took  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  with  the  additional 
ceremonies  of  blessing  and  consecrating  the  mistletoe  by  the  druids,  who  nt  the  same 
time  invoked  prosperity  for  the  assembled  people.  The  name  of  the  druids  was,  by  some, 
derived  from  a Greek  word  signifying  oak,  and  by  others,  from  the  old  British  dru,  os 
derw,  oak.  • 

303. — Shining  hough.]  (See  rEn.  vi,  210 — 214.) 

327.]  COKYN/EL’S.  A priest  who  officiated  at  the  funeral  honours  paid  to  Misenus. 
He  was  the  pontiff  or  supreme  priest  of  the  Trojan  colony. 

335. — The  lofty  cape.]  Cape  Misenus  (now  Miseno). 

337 — Nether  world.]  The  ancients  understood  by  the  term  bell,  or  infernal  regions, 
a receptacle  for  the  good  as  well  ns  the  bad.  This  imaginary  world  is  divided  by  Virgil 
into  five  parts : viz. 

1.  The  first,  or  previous  region,  which  the  poet  has  filled  with  the  personification  of 
such  things  as  produce  the  natural  and  artificial  miseries  of  mankind ; the  former  compre- 
hending discord,  want,  grief,  cares,  distempers,  old  age,  ficc. ; -and  the  latter  the  creatures 
of  our  imagination,  under  the  semblance  of  gorgons,  harpies,  chimeras,  &c. 

2.  The  second,  or  region  of  the  Styx,  was  that  which  all  were  supposed  to  pass  iu  order 
to  enter  into  the  other  world  ; the  imaginary  personages  of  this  division  being  the  souls  of 
the  departed,  who  are  either  passing  over,  or  suing  for  a passage,  and  Charon,  who  con- 
veys them  over  in  his  boat,  provided  they  arc  eligible  candidates  for  admission  (see  Charon 
and  Funeral  rites),  according  to  his  caprice  and  pleasure. 

3.  The  third,  or  region  of  Erebus,  was  the  bank  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Styx.  It 
was  of  great  extent,  in  a dreary  marsh  caused  by  the  overflow  ing  of  the  river,  and  coa- 
sisted  of  many  subdivisions  ; viz.  a receptacle  for  infants  ; for  such  as  had  been  unjtudr 
condemned  to  death  (their  sentences  were  here  reconsidered  by  Minos);  for  suicides; 
for  the  victims  of  love  (this  being  a secluded  spot  in  the  midst  of  myrtle  groves)  ; and  fix 
departed  warriora ; the  several  districts  of  Erebus  being  disposed  in  a line,  at  the  tenai- 
nation  of  which  a path  on  the  right  led  to  Elysium,  and  on  the  left  to  Tartarus. 

4.  The  fourth,  or  legion  of  Tartarus  (see  Tartarus),  was  the  place  of  torments,  and 
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contained  a city  surrounding  a vast  deep  pit,  wherein  the  torture*  were  inflicted.  In 
this  place  of  horror  Virgil  especially  places  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  impiety,  of  dis- 
obesiience  to  parents,  of  insubordination,  of  fraud,  of  treachery,  of  hatred,  of  avarice,  of 
contempt  of  the  laws,  &c.  &c. 

5-  The  fifth,  or  region  of  Elysium,  was  the  place  of  the  blessed.  This  contained  the 
pure  and  upright,  patriots,  inspired  poets,  the  inventors  of  arts,  general  benefactors,  Stc. 
&c.  In  this  region  of  uninterrupted,  unlimited,  and  interminable  bliss,  was  the  vale  of 
Lethe  or  forgetfulness,  and  the  river  of  the  same  name,  in  which  many  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  (the  Platonista  in  particular)  supposed  that  the  souls  which  had  passed 
through  some  period  of  their  trial  were  immersed,  preparatory  to  their  inhabiting  new 
bodies. 

These  five  divisions,  over  which  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  ss  sovereigns  of  the  whole  sub- 
terraneous world,  presided,  are  generally  comprehended  under  the  term  Orcua,  while  that 
of  Adet  or  Hadea  is  exclusively  applied  to  the  three  last,  i.  e.  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Styx  ; Minos  superintending  the  region  of  Erebus;  Rliadamantlms  that  of  Tartarus ; 
and  zEacus  that  of  Elysium.  The  palace  of  the  king  and  queen  of  hell  was  at  the  entrance 
of  the  path  leading  to  the  Elvsian  fields. 

350.  — Priestess.]  Deiphobe. 

351. ]  (See  Funeral  rites.) 

350. — HeU  and  night .]  In  Pitt’s  translation,  *'  earth  and  night." 

SS  I. — Just  in  the  fate.]  The  poet  ingeniously  places  in  tlio  entrance  of  the  regions  of 
death  such  forms  as  seem  connected  with  death. 

385.]  CARES.  Cares  are  here  personified,  and  are  associated  with  the  other  torments 
of  the  human  race.  In  this  passage  they  designate  principally  the  cares  of  an  evil  con- 
science. Cars  is  represented  with  wings,  a cock  at  his  feet,  and  holding  two  hour-glasses ; 
and  the  sun,  as  truly  emblematical  of  care,  is  seen  proceeding  in  his  uniform  course. 

385. ]  SORROWS.  The  ancients  personified  GRIEF  : this  divinity  was,  according  to 
some,  a male  ; and  to  others,  the  daughter  of  Erebus  and  Nux,  or  of  Air  and  Earth,  As 
the  latter,  she  is  represented  in  a sitting  posture,  with  a sad  countenance,  her  hands  upon 
her  knees,  sad  covered  with  a large  veil.  As  the  former,  Grief  is  personified  under  the 
figure  of  a melancholy,  pallid  man,  clothed  in  black,  and  holding  a torch  which  is  just 
extinguished,  but  still  smoking ; his  head  enveloped  in  a black  mantle  ; or,  holding  some 
wormwood,  out  of  which  lie  is  squeezing  the  juice  into  a vase  fur  his  beverage,  with  a 
wound  in  his  heart,  from  which  fall  drops  of  blood. 

386. ]  DISEASES.  The  ancients  also  personified  diseases ; Virgil  places  them  in  tbo 
vestibule  of  his  infernal  regions. 

386. ]  AGE.  Old  Age  was  the  daughter  of  Erebus  and  Nox.  She  had  t temple  at 
Athens,  and  is  represented  as  an  aged  woman,  covered  either  with  a black  drapery,  or 
with  one  of  the  colourof  dead  leaves,  having  a cup  in  her  right,  and  a staff  in  her  left  hand ; 
she  sometimes  holds  a withered  branch,  in  the  act  of  contemplating  an  open  pit,  on  the 
brink  of  which  is  an  honr-glass,  whose  almost  exhausted  sand  is  an  emblem  of  human  life 
drawing  to  ita  close.  The  god  Ser  jius  presided  over  old  age. 

387. ]  WANT.  INDIGENCE  or  POVERTY  was  an  allegorical  divinity  among  the 
ancients,  by  some  considered  to  be  the  offspring  of  Luxury  and  Indolence,  and,  by 
others,  of  Excess.  She  is  personified  under  the  figure  of  a pallid,  anxious  female,  in 
tattered  vestments,  in  the  attitude  of  aperson  asking  alms  ; or,  gleaning  in  a barren  field: 
sometimes  she  appears  famished,  with  a wild,  ferocious  aspect. 

MISERY.]  The  daughter  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  was  also  personified  by  the  ancients. 


387.]  FEAR.  (See  Fesr,  II.  v.  015.) 


3S7.]  FAMINE.  HUNGER  was  a divinity,  according  to  Hesiod,  the  daughter  of 


Night.  Virgil  places  her  at  the  entrance  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  others  on  the 
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shores  of  the  Cocytus,  where  trees,  destitute  of  foliage,  throw  a sad  and  gloomy  shade. 
She  is  sometimes  sitting  in  a barren  field,  tearing  up  with  her  nails  some  infertile  plans. 
In  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Chalcis,  in  Eubma,  she  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 
haggard,  pale,  thin,  emaciated  woman,  with  hollow  temples,  sunken  eyes,  shrivelled 
forehead,  and  lank  hands  and  arms  tied  behind  tier  back.  Ovid's  description  of  Hanger 
(Met.  lib.  viii.)  is  not  less  appalling. 

388.]  TOILS.  LABOUR,  the  son  of  Erebus  and  Nox. 

388.]  DEATH.  (See  Death,  II.  xvi.  551.) 

388.]  SLEEP.  (See  Somnui,  II.  xiv.  273.) 

390. ]  PLEASURES.  By  this  expression  we  ninst  here  understand  either  that  satis- 
faction which  the  malignant  derive  from  viewing  the  calamities  of  others,  or  the 
gratification  which  evil  men  feel  in  the  commission  of  guilt. 

PLEASURE.]  This  allegorical  divinity,  son  of  Cnpid  and  Psyche,  is  represented  as  a 
young  man,  winged,  playing  cymbals  or  timbrels ; with  golden  locks,  crowned  with  rover 
and  myrtle,  partially  covered  with  a light  variegated  drapery,  holding  a harp  or  a lyre 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  a magnet ; receiving  a cup  from  a siren,  two  doves 
billing  at  his  feet ; or,  clothed  in  green,  with  a number  of  fish-hooks  fastened  to  a net, 
and  a rainbow  extending  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other. 

391. ]  FRAUDS,  x Frauds  and  Force  are  not  mentioned  in  the  original.  FRAUD  was 

391 . ]  FORCE.  ) a divinity  among  the  ancients,  represented  with  a human  head  d 
an  agreeable  countenance,  with  the  body  of  a serpent,  and  the  tail  of  a scorpion.  The 
Cocytus  was  the  abode  of  the  monster,  of  which,  as  an  appropriate  emblem  of  fraad, 
nothing  was  seen  above  water  but  the  most  alluring  part  of  the  figure,  the  head, 

FORCE,  or  strength,  was  personified  by  the  ancients  as  the  daughter  of  Themis,  sister  of 
Temperance  and  Justice,  under  the  figure  of  an  Amazon,  encircling  a pillar  with  one  ana. 
and  holding  a branch  of  oak  in  the  opposite  hand.  The  lion  was  the  most  nsual  attribute 
of  the  divinity.  Sometimes  the  ancients  represented  Force  as  an  austere  old  man,  armed 
with  a club. 

392. ]  FURIES.  (See  Furies,  II.  iii.  351.) 

392.]  STRIFE.  (See  Discord,  11.  iv.  601.) 

396.  — The  god  of  sleep.]  Somnus. 

397. ]  DREAMS.  (See  Dreams,  II.  ii.  9.) 

398. ]  See  imitation  of  this  passage.  Par.  Lost,  b.  ii.  624.  > 

399. ]  CENTAURS.  (See  Centaurs,  ll.i.  357.) 

399.  — Double  ehapes.]  Scyllm.  (See  Scylla,  Od.  xii.  107.) 

400. ]  HYDRA.  (See  Hydra,  II.  ii.  879.) 

401. ]  BRIAREUS.  (See  Briareus,  II.  i.) 

402. ]  GORGON.  (See  Gorgon,  II.  v.  917.) 

402. ]  GERYON.  Son  of  Chrysaor  and  Callirhoe,  daughter  of  Ocean;  king  of 
Erythia  or  Bastica,  and  a person,  according  to  Hesiod,  of  gigantic  strength.  Later  authors 
have  represented  Geryon  as  a three -bodied  monster,  celebrated  for  the  herds  of  cattle 
which'he  kept  in  the  island  of  Erythia,  under  the  guard  of  a two-headed  dog,  Ortboi,  or 
Gargittius,  a seven-headed  serpent,  and  the  herdsman  F.nrythion,  and  as  having  bees 
killed  by  Hercules,  with  his  attendant  monsters,  w hen  that  hero  carried  off  his  citlle. 
(See  Ain.  viii.  200.]  According  to  Pliny,  Erythia  was  the  same  with  Tarteasos,  « 
Gades  (now  Cadix). 

403.  — Fmn.]  i.  e.  unsubslantial.  (See  Chimmra.) 

405. — The  guard.]  The  monsters  mentioned  in  the  preceding  lines,  398 — 403. 

410.]  ACHERON.  (See  Acheron,  Od.  x. 609.) 

412. ]  COCYTUS.  (See  Cocytus,  Od.  x.  01 1.) 

413. ]  ClIARON.  One  of  the^ divinities  of  hell,  sou  of  Erebus  and  Nox.  Hiaofett 
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to  to  conduct  over  the  Styx  and  the  Acheron,  in  a narrow  mean  bark,  the  shades  of 
those  who  had  received  sepulture,  and  had  paid  their  passage  into  the  infernal  regions, 
fhe  sum  exacted  was  never  less  than  an  obolus,  or  danace,  and  could  never  exceed 
three;  this  piece  of  money  being  generally  placed  by  the  heathens  in  the  mouth 
of  the  departed,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  good  offices  of  the  god.  The  shades  of 
ihose  who  bad  been  deprived  of  the  rites  of  sepulture  wandered  a hundred  years  (see 
An.  vi.  44S — 452.)  on  the  shores  of  the  Styx.  No  living  mortal  could  enter  the  bark  of 
Chiron  without  producing,  as  a key  of  admission,  a golden  bough  of  the  tree  sacred  to 
ihoseipine  (see  iEn.  vi.  210 — 214.),  a custom  which  the  sibyl  confirmed  by  presenting 
"tie  to  jEneas  when  lie  determined  to  penetrate  into  the  regions  of  Pluto.  The  infernal 
toatman  had  suffered  a year's  banishment  and  punishment  in  one  of  the  most  dismal 
messes  of  Tartarus,  for  hating  ferried  over  Hercules  (see  line  531.)  without  the  required 
pinport. 

The  poets  have  represented  Charon  as  a robust  old  man,  of  a severe,  though  ani- 
mated and  inspiring  countenance,  with  a white  and  bushy  beard,  vestments  of  a dingy 
colour,  stained  with  the  mire  of  the  infernal  rivers,  and  with  a pole  for  the  direction  of 
Ids  bark,  the  sails  of  which  are  of  iron-colour.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  fable  of 
Charon  originated  in  Egypt,  where  was  a priest  of  that  name  in  the  service  of  Vulcan, 
•ho  acquired  almost  sovereign  power,  and  amassed  such  immense  riches  from  the  tribute 
•hich  he  raised  upon  the  inhumation  of  the  dead,  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
luthot  of  the  famous  labyrinth,  to  which  superstition  soon  assigned  the  epithet  of  the 
estibaJa  of  the  infernal  regions.  CharonwasalsocallcdPoRTHMr.es  and  Portitor. 
128. — Thick  as  the  leaves,  /jrc.]  This  comparison  is  drawn  from  Homer,  II.  iii.  5,  &c. 

142. — The  Stygian  floods.]  Stya. 

HI — Attests  in  oaths.]  (See  Oaths.) 

116 — Depriv’d  of  sepulchres,  (See  Funeral  rites.) 

157. ]  LEUCASPIS.  One  of  the  companions  of  ./Eneas,  who  was  drowned  in  the 
yrrhene  sea. 

158.  — The  brave  leader  of  the  Lycian  crew.]  Orontcs. 

159 . —Tyrrhene  seas.]  The  Marb  Tyrrhenum,  Etruscom,  or  Inferum  (now  the 
ncan  sea). 

191. — The  cruel  nation.]  Velini. 

199. — Vclin  coast.]  The  coast  of  Velia,  a maritime  town  of  Leucania,  founded  by  a 
>lony  of  Phocians. 

504. — This  tcretch.]  Palinurus. 

505.  — Forbidden.]  Because  unburied. 

515 — Th'  inhuman  coast.]  The  Velin  coast. 

531. — .Yor  was  I pleased.]  In  consequence  of  having  ferried  over  living  persons  with- 
t the  golden  bough. 

533 — Strong  Alcides.]  “ The  old  author,  under  the  name  of  Orpheus,  affirms,  that 
laron  was  so  struck  and  astonished  at  the  majestic  appearance  of  Hercules,  that  he 
:ei»ed  him  at  once  into  his  boat  without  resistance.”  Warton. 

535 — One.]  Hercules. — The  barking  porter.  Cerberus. 

636. — His  sovereign’s.]  Pluto’s. 

537. — Two.]  Theseus  and  Piritlious. — His  beauteous  bride.  Proserpine. 

551. — The  golden  rod.]  The  golden  bough.  (See  zEn.  vi.  210.) 

5G3 — The  triple  porter .]  Cerberus. 

564.]  CERBERUS.  A dog,  the  offspring  of  the  giant  Typhon  and  the  monster 
ludna,  to  whom  Hesiod  assigns  fifty,  Horace  one  hundred,  but  the  greater  part  of  my- 
>logists,  three  heads.  The  poets  describe  him  with  black  enormous  teeth,  and  represent 
1 heads  as  encircled  by  serpents  instead  of  hair.  His  office  in  the  infernal  regions  was 
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to  guard  their  entrance,  as  well  as  the  palace  of  Pluto  ; and  from  his  den,  which  was  a 
cave  on  the  shores  of  Styx,  to  which  he  was  confined  by  bands  of  serpents,  he  caressed 
the  shades  that  entered,  and  barked  furiously  at  those  who  wished  to  quit  1 artarus.  The 
origin  and  signification  of  the  fable  of  Cerberus  have  very  particularly  occupied  the  atten-  j 
tion  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern  writers  j but  their  opinions  are  too  vague  and  unsaas- 
factory  to  deserve  enumeration.  The  only  representation  of  Cerberus  among  the  ancients 
was  by  Polygnotus  of  Thasos,  in  a painting  of  the  most  appalling  nature  at  Delphi-  TV 
twelfth  labour  imposed  upon  Hercules  by  Kurysthcus  (see  II.  riii»  440  448.),  wra*  to 

bring  the  dog  Cerberus  upon  earth.  This  hero  is  described  as  having  bound  the  mon«tei 
when  he  descended  into  the  infernal  regions  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  Alcesti*,  and  as 
having  dragged  him  from  the  throne  of  Pluto,  under  which  he  had  taken  refuge. 

Cerberus  was  also  called  Creoboros,  and  Creophagos,  jlcsh-ilevourer.  (See  Horace, 
b,  ii.  Ode  13.) 

“ Cerberus,  cruel  monster,  fierce  and  strange, 

Through  bis  wide  threefold  throat,  barks  as  a dog 
Over  the  multitude  immers’d  beneath. 

His  eyes  glare  crimson,  black  his  unctuous  beard, 

His  belly  large,  and  claw’d  the  hands,  with  which 
He  tears  the  spirits,  flays  them,  and  their  limbs 
Piecemeal  disparts.”  Carey’s  Dante. 

680.— Lots— judges.]  Th«  meaning  of  the  line  is,  that  " the  ghosts  are  arraigned 
before  judges,  who,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  assign  to  them  their  respective 
stations.''  The  prector  (the  great  civil  magistrate  of  Rome,  in  conducting  criminal  trial''' 
was  often  assisted  by  select  judges,  or  assessors  (line  583.),  whose  names  were  drawn  by 
lot.  To  this  custom  Virgil  alludes  in  the  words  lots  and  judges;  Minos,  in  this  line,  dis- 
charging the  duty  of  the  prrrtor. 

682.]  MINOS.  (See  Minos.) 

**  There  Minos  stands, 

Grinning  with  ghastly  feature,  he,  of  all 
Who  enter,  strict  examining  the  crimes. 

Gives  sentence,  and  dismisses  them  beneath, 

According  as  he  foldcth  him  around  &c.  &c.  Carey  s Dante . 

590.— Mournful  fields.]  Virgil  describes  this  region  as  the  peculiar  seat  of  unhappy 
lovers.  (See  Infernal  Regions.) 


599. — Myrtle.]  The  myrtle  was  sacred  to  Venns. 

004. — Her  son.]  Alcrturon.  (See  Eriphyle  and  Ampbiaraus.) 

004.]  PASIPHAE.  Daughter  of  Sol  and  Peracis,  and  queen  of  Minos  the  2nd,  king 
of  Crete.  She  was  mother  of  several  children,  among  whom  were  Deucalion,  Glancus, 
Androgens,  Ariadne,  Pha-dra,  &c.  (See  Dtedalns,  Androgeos,  and  Crete.) 

000.]  LAODAMIA.  Daughter  of  Acastna,  a Thessalian  prince,  and  Astydamia, 
and  wife  of  Protesilaus.  (See  Protesilaus.)  When  she  learnt  the  death  of  her  husband, 
she  caused  a statue  of  him  to  be  formed,  which  she  never  suffered  to  be  out  of  her  sigbi- 
Her  father  ordered  the  statue  to  be  burnt,  that  her  thoughts  might  be  diverted  from  thu 
* melancholy  contemplation ; hut  Laodamia  threw  herself  into  the  flames,  and  per"!  ■ 
with  it.  Thence  probably  the  tradition  adopted  by  some  poets,  that  the  gods  restore  a 
life  to  Protesilaus  for  three  hours,  and  that  this  hero  finding  the  decree  by  which  ho  *»> 
to  return  to  the  shades  below,  was  irreversible,  prevailed  on  Laodamia  to  accompany  b*-' 1 


thither.  She  was  also  called  Piiylaceia. 

606.]  EVADNE.  A daughter  of  Mars,  or  of  Iphis,  and  the  nymph  Thebe,  «l>° 
attracted  the  admiration  of  Apollo ; but  she  disregarded  his  addresses,  and  married  b-!' 
neus,  one  of  the  seven  celebrated  Theban  chiefs.  (See  1 heban  war.)  Her  husband  was  struct 
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dead  by  Jupiter,  with  ■ thunderbolt,  for  his  impiety  in  haring  declared  thst  he  could  take 
Thebes  without  the  aid  of  the  god.  Daring  his  funeral  obsequies,  Evadne  threw  herself 
on  the  burning  pile,  and  perished  in  the  flames.  She  is  called  by  0»id  Irmas. 

008.]  CjENEUS.  (See  Caoneus,  and  Orid's  Met.  b.  zi>.) 

610—642.]  (See  Dido.) 

033. — Disdainfully  she  look'd,  Sfc.]  This  passage  is  copied  from  the  silence  of  Ajax, 

Od.  xi.  666,  See. 

646. — Meleager’s  race.]  Parthenopseus  : he  was  son  of  Meleager  and  Atalanta,  and 
one  of  the  seven  A r giro  chiefs  in  the  first  Theban  war. 

648. — Pale  Adrastus,  fipc.]  Pale  and  ghastly , as  being  a shade.  (See  Adrastus,  II. 
ii.  689.) 

651. ]  GLAUCUS,  MEDON,  and,  as  the  original  adds,  THERSILOCHUS,  are  names 
borrowed  from  II.  xvii.  25S. 

652.  — Anlenor’s  sous.]  Acamas,  Agenor,  and  Helicaon. 

652. — Ceres’  sacred  priest .]  Polyphastes,  a Trojan,  the  priest  of  Ceres. 

672. — Tracer’s  race.]  Deiphobns. 

075. — Our  last  and  fatal  nigh!.]  The  night  that  Troy  was  taken. 

740.  — Totc’r.]  By  tower  seems  meant,  according  to  the  original,  the  space  enclosed 
within  these  treble  walls. 

741. ]  (See  Tartarean  gods.) 

744.J  Milton  imitates  this  passage,  Par.  Lost,  b.  ii.  line  643  : 

" At  last  appear 

Hell-honnds,  high  reaching  to  the  horrid  roof, 

And  thrice  threefold  the  gates  ; three  folds  were  brass, 

Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock 
Impenetrable,  impaled  with  circling  fire, 

Yet  unconsamed.” 

749.]  TISIPHONE.  One  of  the  three  furies.  (See  Furies.)  She  is  represented  by 
the  poets  as  watching  perpetually,  covered  with  an  ensanguined  robe,  at  the  entrance  of 
Tartarus,  and  as  summoning  her  sisters  to  second  her  in  driving  to  their  abodes  of  eternal 
terror  the  unhappy  criminals  on  whom  irrevocable  sentence  has  been  passed.  Tisipbone 
had  a temple  on  Mount  Citlucron,  surrounded  with  cypress  trees. 

771. — The  fury.]  Tisi phone. 

772 — Brandishes  her  snakes.]  Her  whip  of  snakes.  The  Furiee  are  formally  repre- 
sented with  snakes  in  their  hands  for  the  punishment  and  terror  of  the  guilty. 

778. — Her  sisters.]  Megara  and  Alecto. 

776. — Stalking  ghost.]  Tisiphone. 

778. — More  formidable  hydra  stands  milki*.]  “ Fiercer  than  the  common  hydra,  which, 
in  the  original,  is  placed  without."  Warton. 

780. — Gu]f.]  Tartarus. 

782. — Titan  race.]  These  were  the  giants.  (See  Titans.) 

784. — Th'  Aloean  (wins.]  Otus  and  Ephialtes. 

820. — The  queen  of furies.]  Megara,  or  Alecto. 

826. — Client.]  “ That  the  patricians  and  plebeians  might  be  connected  together  by 
the  strictest  bonds,  Romulus  ordained  that  every  plebeian  should  chuse  from  the  patri- 
cians any  one  be  pleased,  as  his  patron,  or  protector,  whose  client  he  was  called.  It  was 
the  part  of  the  patron  to  advise  and  to  defend  his  client,  to  assist  him  with  his  interest  and 
substance  ; in  short,  to  do  every  thing  for  him  that  a parent  uses  to  do  for  his  children. 

The  client  was  obliged  to  pay  all  kind  of  respect  to  his  patron,  and  to  serve  him  with  his 
life  and  fortune  in  any  extremity.  It  was  unlawful  for  patrons  and  clients  to  accuse,  or 
bear  witness  against  each  other  ; and  whoever  was  found  to  have  acted  otberwia  ■ might 
Cl.  Man.  3 L 
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be  slain  by  any  one  with  impunity,  as  a victim  devoted  to  Pluto  and  the  internal  gods- 
Hence  both  patrons  and  clients  vied  with  one  another  in  fidelity  and  observance,  and  fi  r 
more  than  600  years  we  find  no  dissensions  between  them.  Virgil  joins  to  the  crime  of 
beating  one’s  parent,  that  of  defrauding  a client.  It  was  esteemed  highly  honourable  for 
a patrician  to  have  numerous  clients,  both  hereditary,  and  acquired  by  his  own  merit. 
Adam's  Roman  Antiquities.  ‘ 

827. — Sit  brooding .]  The  ancient  poets  usually  assign  to  a concealed  treasure  some 
guardian  animal,  as  a vulture,  or  a serpent,  who  sits  brooding  on  the  spot,  without  slum- 
ber, and  without  the  ability  of  enjoying  what  it  guards.  The  miser  and  the  penurious 
discharge  that  ofiice  for  themselves. 

832. — Deserters.]  This  passage  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  tribune  Scribonius  Curio, 
who  deserted  from  Pompey  to  Julius  Ca-sar. 

842.]  PHLEGYAS.  One  of  the  kings  of  the  Lapith®,  sou  of  Mars  and  Chrysa,  father 
of  Ixion  and  of  the  beautiful  Coronis,  who  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  and  was  the  mother  of 
uEsculapius.  Phlegytus,  euraged  at  the  success  of  the  god,  marched  against  Delphi,  and 
reduced  its  temple  lo  ashes.  Apollo,  ou  this,  killed  Phlegyas,  and  placed  him  in  bell, 
where  a huge  stone  is  said  to  have  been  suspended  over  his  head  ; and  thus,  from  the 
apprehension  of  its  falling,  to  have  kept  him  in  a state  of  perpetual  alarm.  \ irgil  has 
represented  Phlegyas  as  continually  pronouncing  this  warning  lesson  : “ Learn  righteous- 
ness, and  dread  the  avenging  deities.”  Phlegyas  is,  by  some,  identified  with  the  Mithras 
of  the  Persians.  * 

866. — Fatal.]  i.  e.  required  by  the  Fates.  (See  line  206  of  this  book.) 

866  — Pluto's  lore.]  Proserpine. 

868. — Plains  of  pleasure.]  Elysian  fields.  (See  Elysium.) 

870. — Purple.]  Resplendent ; bright. 

877. — The  Thracian  bard.]  Orpheus. 

881, — Teucer’s  old  heroic  race.]  Trojan  heroes  of  the  older  day , as  Hus,  Assaracus,  Ac. 

684. — Him  echo  founded  Troy.]  Dardanus. 

893.]  PO.  The  Panes,  or  Eridanus.  A river  of  Italy,  rising  in  the  Alps,  and 
falling  bv  several  mouths  into  the  Adriatic.  Virgil,  in  representing  this  river  as  flowing 
through  Elysium,  is  supposed  to  have  adopted  some  ancient  poeticsl  story,  which  is  now 
lost ; or  to  have  used  Eridanus  as  a generic  term  for  any  considerable  river  whatever. 
Its  name  was  derived  from  Eridanus,  whicli  was  another  appellation  of  Phaeton.  (See 
Phaeton.)  The  Eridanus  is  also  said  to  hare  been  originally  called  Adonis. 

908.]  MUSAEUS.  A very  ancient  Greek  poet,  supposed  to  have  been  son  or  pupil  of 
Linus  or  Orpheus,  and  to  have  lived  1400  years  B.C.  Virgil  has  distinguished  him  by 
placing  him  in  the  Elysian  fields,  attended  by  a great  multitude,  and  taller  by  the  head 
than  his  companions.  Diogenes  Laertius  has  ascribed  to  him  the  invention  of  the  globe, 
and  made  him  the  author  of  a theogony,  , 

91 1. — The  bitter  lake.]  Generally,  for  the  rivers  of  Tartarus. 

946. — The  bay.]  Of  Cum®. 

1006. — Bear.]  That  is,  undergo  purifying  ceremonies,  as  described  in  the  prvcedisj 
lines. 

1015. — The  driving  god.]  Mercury. 

1032.  — Shining  spear.]  A spear  without  any  iron  on  it. 

1033. ]  SILVIUS.  Virgil,  in  speakiqg  of  Silvius,  represents  him  as  the  posthumous 
son  of  Afneas  and  Lavinia  ; other  writers,  among  whom  is  Livy,  make  him  the  son  sail 
successor  of  Ascanius.  Being  by  accident  born  in  a wood,  be  received  the  name  d 
Silvius. 

1037.]  LAVINIA.  The  daughter  of  Latinus  (see  Latinua,  AEn.  vii.  68.)  and  Amin. 
St.g  had  been  promised  by  her  mother  in  marriage  to  Tumus,  king  of  the  Rututi , but 
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this  connection  was  obstructed  by  various  prodigies.  An  oracle  bad  declared  that  Latinu. 
should  form  an  alliance  for  his  daughter  with  a foreign  prince.  The  arrival  therefore  of 
-T.ucftrf  in  Italy  seemed  so  favourable  to  the  realization  of  the  prediction,  that  Latinua  was 
not  only  prompted  to  become  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Trojan  prince,  but  to  offer  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage. 

Turn  us  upon  this  declared  war  against  the  king  and  /Eneas  ; but  on  the  death  of  Tonus 
by  the  band  of  bis  rival,  Lavinia  became  the  w ife  of  /Eneas.  Critics  have  accused  Virgil 
of  a defect  in  judgment,  in  representing  Lavinia  as  previously  attached  to  Turnus,  a young 
and  gallant  hero:  whereas,  if  Lavinia  had  been  described  ns  doomed  to  marry  a haughty 
unwelcome  lover,  /Eneas  would  then  have  appeared  in  the  more  amiable  light  of  her 
deliverer.  Lavinia  was  the  mother  of  the  .Eneas  Silrius  from  whom  all  the  kings  of  Alba 
were  subsequently  called  Silvii,  and  of  Romus,  the  reputed  founder  of  Capua. 

1039.]  ALBA.  Alba  Longa. 

1041. — Then*]  i.  e.  standing  next  to  Silrius  .Eneas,  not  next  in  succession  to  the 
throne  ; the  kings  of  Alba  being  here  enumerated  without  any  reference  to  the  exact 
ordcr  .of  their  reigns. 

1041. ]  PROCAS.  A king  of  Alba,  who  succeeded  Aventinus,  and  was  father  of 
Amulius  and  Numitor. 

1042. ]  CAP\S.  One  of  the  kings  of  Alba;  he  seems  to  have  derived  his  name  from 
tlie  Trojan  prince  Capys. 

1042.]  NUMITOR.  Son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba,  and  brother  of  Amulius.  (See 
Romulus.)  * . 

1044.]  SILVIUS  /ENEAS.  This  Siivius  is  son  of  the  former  Silvius(linc  1033.), and 
father  of  Latinus  Siivius. 

1049.  — Oaken  wreaths .]  The  highest  military  reward  was  the  civic  crown,  corona 
cirica,  made  of  oak  leaves,  assigned  to  him  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a citizen  in  battle. 
The  line  therefore  implies  that  the  persons  therein  mentioned  were  illustrious  warriors. 
(See  Crowns,  ALn.  riii.  961.) 

1050.  — Gabion  waits.']  The  walls  of  Gadii,  a city  of  the  Volscl,  thirteen  miles  from 

Rome  ; a colony  was  sent  thither  by  Latinus  Siivius,  fourth  king  of  Alba.  Juno  was  the 
chief  deity  of  the  place.  * * 

1050. ]  FI  DEN  .E.  A city  of  the  Sabines,  founded  by  the  Albans.  Castel  Giubelo  is 
built  on  its  ruins. 

1051. ]  NOMENTUM.  A city  of  the  Sabines,  fourteen  miles  from  Rome.  The  little 
town  of  Lometana  is  built  on  its  site. 

1051.]  BOLA,  or  BOL/E.  A town  of  the  /Equi,  on  the  Appian  road,  ten  miles 
from  Rome.  • 

1051. ]  POMETIA.  A city  of  the  Volsci,  near  the  Pontine  marsh. 

1052.  — j Collation  tow’rs,]  i.  e.  Collatia,  a town  built  by  the  people  of  Alba  on 
the  hills  which  lie  between  the  Prajncstine  road  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio.  Drjden 
omits  the  two  towns  of  Castrum  Inui  and  Cora  ; the  former  a town  of  tlie  Rutuli,  the 
latter  of  Latium,  both  Latin  colonies. 

1057. — A priestess .]  Ilia. 

. 1058.-—  fiiire.]  Mars;  but  some  by  the  word  sire  understand  Jove,  the  sire  of  the 
gods.  (See  Pitt's  translation,  lines  1090  and  1091  of  this  book.) 

1059.  — Two  crests .]  Common  soldiers  had  qnly  small  crests  ; tlie  principal  officers  in 
the  service  of  great  personages  were  distinguished  by  plumes  of  larger  size,  and  frequently 
took  a pride  in  wearing  two,  three,  or  four  together.  Suidas  is  of  opinion  that  the  poeta 
have  ascribed  three  heads  to  Geryon,  because  his  helmet  w as  adorned  with  three  crests. 
Virgil  describes  Ttiraus*  helmet  after  the  same  manner  (/En.  vii.  1073.) 

1060. ]  In  allusion  to  the  deification  of  Romulus  under  the  name  of  Quirinus. 
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1064. — I imperial  Rom*.]  August;  victorious. 

1067. — The  mother  of  the  godt.]  Cybcle.  Rome  was  the  mother  of  heroes,  many  of 
whom  were  equal  to  gods  in  eiploiti,  and  tome  of  whom  were  deified  : hence  the  pro- 
priety of  the  comparison. 

1071. — Hundred .]  Numerous. 

1074.  — Julian  progeny.]  (Soe  Julii,  /En.  i.  300.) 

1075.  — Mighty  Cteoar.]  Auoustus  Cats  a k.  According  to  Dryden’s  translation,  Julius 
Cesar.  Virgil  seems  to  have  broken  the  order  in  which  he  makes  Ancbisea  show  .Eneas 
the  rest  of  hit  descendants  according  to  the  succession  in  which  they  were  to  appear  m 
the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  complimenting  Augustas,  whom  he  singlet  out  immedistefr 
after  having  mentioned  Homulut,  as  the  roost  illustrious  person  that  was  to  rise  in  that 
empire,  which  the  other  had  founded. 

Caius  Julius  Cwsar  Octavianus  was  the  first  emperor  of  Rome.  He  was  son  of  Octa- 
vius, an  edile  of  the  people,  and  Accia,  the  niece  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  bora  titty- 
three  yean  before  Christ.  Hit  family  was  of  Velitrte,  in  ancient  town  of  Latimn.  Au- 
gustus was  only  four  years  old  when  he  lost  hit  father,  and  only  eighteen  when  at  Apol- 
lonia,  in  Epirus,  be  heard  of  the  murder  of  his  uncle. 

He  forthwith  repaired  to  Rome,  in  order  to  revenge  his  death  and  to  claim  the  inherit- 
ance, which  was  due  to  him  as  the  adopted  heir  of  Julius  Ctcsar.  On  his  arrival  in  that 
city,  instead  of  finding  Antony  as  be  expected  from  his  former  pretensions,  an  active  par- 
tisan in  bit  cause,  he  met  in  him  a competitor  for  power.  Antony  not  only  refused  to 
comply  with  the  demand  of  Octavianus,  that  he  should  render  a full  statement  of  the 
immense  wealth  of  the  dictator,  but  used  all  his  efforts  to  counteract  his  ambitious  views, 
by  preventing  the  assent  of  the  people  to  his  adoption.  Octavianus  was  not  discouraged  by 
the  opposition  of  Antony,  but  even  sold  his  patrimonial  estate  to  pay  such  public  and 
private  legacies  as  Caesar  had  bequeathed  ; and  thus,  in  addition  to  assuming  the  name  of 
Caesar,  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  people,  that  the  late  followers  of  his  uncle  flocked 
in  numbers  to  his  standard. 

Thus  the  state  was  divided  into  three  distinct  factions  : that  of  Octavianus,  who  aimed 
at  procuring  Cesar’s  inheritance  and  revenging  his  death ; that  of  Antony,  whose  sole 
view  was  to  obtain  absolute  power  ; and  that  of  the  conspirators,  who  wished  to  restore 
the  senate  to  its  former  authority.  Octavianus,  by  the  powerful  assistance  of  Cicero, 
succeeded  in  bringing  over  the  senate  to  his  interest ; Antony  had  been  nominated  by  the 
people  to  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  senate, 
who  had  pronounced  him  an  enemy  to  the  state,  in  consequence  of  his  having  driven 
Uecimus  Jun.  Albinos  Brutus  (consul  elect)  from  that  province,  and  besieged  him  in  the 
city  of  Mutina  (now  Modena).  Octavianus  was  accordingly  despatched  with  the  two 
consuls  Hirrius  and  Pansa,  at  the  head  of  a numerous  army,  to  oblige  Antony  to  raise  tbe 
siege  : Antony  was  defeated  ; but  the  victory  was  purchssed  with  the  blood  of  ihe  con- 
suls ; Pansa  having,  previous  to  his  death,  confided  to  Octavianus  that  the  senate  had  no 
other  view  in  sending  him  to  fight  against  Antony  than  that  of  weakening  him  as  well  as 
his  antagonist.  The  truth  of  this  communication  was  confirmed  by  the  refusal  of  the 
senate  to  grant  Octavianus  a triumph,  and  by  their  assigning  the  command  of  a part  of 
his  army  to  Decimua  Brutus  ; he  also  obtained  a further  proof  of  their  hostile  disposi- 
tions towards  him  by  their  refusal  to  comply  with  his  subsequent  demand  of  the  consul- 
ship. He  accordingly  no  longer  disguised  either  his  original  designs  or  his  present  resent- 
ment, and  thus  so  intimidated  the  senate,  that  they  not  only  granted  him  the  office  of 
consul,  but  an  authority  superior  to  all  law. 

The  first  use  Octavianus  made  of  his  power  wss  to  arrange  a meeting  with  Anioey 
and  Marcus  .'Emiliux  Lepidus,  a Roman  of  illustrious  family,  who  had  the  command  of 
Transalpine  Gaul ; this  he  effected  upon  a little  island  near  Mntina ; where,  after  a *a- 
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tual  reconciliation  with  his  former  opponent  Antony,  it  wa*  agreed  that  they  should  form 
the  second  triumvirate  ; appropriating  to  themselves  the  appellation  of  Triumvirs ; Rt- 
f unmeet  of  the  republic,  with  connlar  power.  In  the  division  of  this  power  Gaul  was 
allotted  to  Antony ; Spain  to  Lepidus ; and  Africa  and  the  Mediterranean  islands  to 
Octavianns ; Italy  and  the  eastern  provinces  remaining  in  common,  until  their  general 
enemy  should  be  entirely  subdued.  At  this  conference  they  arranged  the  project  of 
massacring  all  who  should  either  oppose  their  ambitious  views,  or  had  been  involved  in 
the  murder  of  Csesar : among  the  proscribed,  amounting,  according  to  the  authors  of  that 
age,  to  about  three  hundred  senators,  and  two  thousand  knights,  Cicero,  the  original 
friend  of  Octaviarius,  was  included,  as  well  as  the  uncle  of  Antony  and  the  brother  of 
Lepidus.  This  treaty  was  cemented  by  a contract  of  marriage  between  Octavianus  and 
Claudia,  the  daughter-in-law  of  Antony.  As  many  as  could  escape  the  cruelty  of  the 
triumvirs,  fled  into  Macedonia  to  Brutus,  or  found  refuge  with  Sextus  Pompey  in  Sicily. 

At  length,  the  vengeance  of  the  triumviri  being  fully  satiated  at  Rome,  Octavianus  and 
Antony,  leaving  Lepidus  to  defend  that  city,  marched  into  Macedonia  against  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  the  most  prominent  among  the  murderers  of  Carsar,  and  there  defeated  them  on 
the  plants  of  Philippi,  forty-two  years  B.C.  Both  these  generals,  the  flrst  of  whom  had 
taken  refuge  in  Macedonia,  and  the  latter  in  Syria,  after  the  death  of  Ctesar,  unable  to 
survive  tbeir  defeat,  fell  upon  their  swords.  Octavianus  ordered  the  head  of  Brutus  to  be 
brought  into  his  presence  ; and  after  loading  it  with  execrations,  he  ordered  that  it  should 
be  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  there  thrown  at  rhe  foot  of  the  statue  of  Julias  Caesar.  It  ia 
observed  that  of  all  those  wbo  were  implicated  in  the  death  of  Ctesar  not  one  died  a 
natural  death. 

From  the  moment  of  Brutus’  death  the  triumviri  began  to  set  as  sovereigns,  and  to 
divide  the  Roman  dominions  among  them,  as  theirs  by  right  of  conquest.  Their  power 
being  thus  established  upon  the  ruins  of  the  commonwealth,  Antony  passed  over  into 
Greece,  and  thence  into  Asia,  where  all  the  monarchs  of  the  East,  who  acknowledged  the 
Roman  power,  came  to  pay  him  their  obedience.  In  this  manner  he  proceeded  from 
kingdom  to  kingdom,  attended  by  a crowd  of  sovereigns,  exacting  contributions,  and  dis- 
tributing favours  and  crowns,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  his  caprice  : he  transferred 
the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  from  Ariaratbes  to  Sysenes  ; he  fixed  Herod  the  Great  on  the 
throne  of  Judsa  ; and  even  ordered  Cleopatra,  the  celebrated  queen  of  Egypt,  to  appear 
before  him  to  answer  an  imputation  of  treachery  against  Serapion,  her  governor  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  for  having  formerly  furnished  succours  to  the  conspirators.  Cleopatra 
had  already  experienced  the  effect  of  her  beauty  upon  Julius  Caesar,  and  therefore  deter- 
mined on  attending  the  court  of  Antony  in  person.  Antony  was  at  Tarsus,  a city  of 
Cilicia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cydnus ; the  queen  accordingly  sailed  down  the  river  in  a 
magnificent  galley  covered  with  gold,  the  stila  being  of  purple,  the  oars  of  silver,  keeping 
time  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and  cymbals ; while  she  herself  reclined  on  a couch  spangled 
with  stars  of  gold,  and  with  such  decorations  and  ornaments  as  poets  and  painters  usually 
ascribe  to  V enus.  Her  conquest  over  Antony  was  complete  ; and  tbe  triumvir,  sacrificing 
all  other  considerations,  accompanied  her  into  Egypt.  Octavianus  in  tbe  mean  time  re- 
turned to  Italy,  where  he  rewarded  his  soldiers  with  the  lends  of  those  who  had  been 
proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  and  of  several  other  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whom 
be  thereby  subjected  to  every  extremity  of  misery  and  wretchedness.  Among  the 
numerous  individuals  driven  from  their  possessions,  was  Virgil ; but  be,  owing  to  tbe  In- 
tercession of  Mscenas,  tbe  friend  and  coonsellor  of  Octavianus,  obtained  the  restitution 
of  his  property  ; and,  in  gratitude  to  Octavianus,  devoted  his  first  Bucolic  to  bis  praise, 
tbe  JEtteid  being  subsequently  undertaken,  as  it  is  supposed,  with  the  adulatory  view  of 
drawing  a comparison  between  Augustus  and  AEneas,  and  of  tracing  tbe  lineal  deacent 
of  the  Julian  family  to  that  hero.  The  connection  which  subsisted  between  Octsviasus 
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and  Antony  was  interrupted  by  the  natural  indignation  of  Fnlvia,  the  wife  of  the  latter, 
against  her  husband,  in  consequence  of  bis  disgraceful  passion  for  Cleopatra.  She  pre- 
vailed upon  Octavianus  to  espouse  her  cause,  and  a meeting  was  held  at  Brundosium  fur 
the  purpose  of  discussing  her  wrongs : the  death  of  Fuivia,  however,  retarded  hostilities  ; 
and  a reconciliation  being  effected  between  the  rivals,  the  immediate  fruits  of  it  were,  the 
marriage  of  Antony  with  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  tnd  a new  division  of  the  empire 
between  the  triumvirs.  Octavianus  was  to  have  the  command  of  the  west,  Antony  of  the 
east,  and  Lepidus  of  the  African  provinces;  Sextus  Pompey  being  permitted  to  retaia 
Sicily  and  Peloponnesus,  with  ali  the  islands  he  had  already  possessed. 

Tims  wss  a general  peace  concluded,  and  a cessation  of  the  calamities,  under  which 
Rome  had  been  so  long  suffering,  looked  fur ; hut  these  expectations  proved  fallacious. 
Octavianus  found  it  essential  to  his  views  to  get  rid  of  Sextus  Pompey.  He  was  master 
of  two  fleets,  one  which  he  had  caused  to  be  built  at  Ravenna,  and  another  which,  under 
Menodorus,  had  revolted  from  Poinpey.  With  these  resources  he  determined  to  invade 
Sicily.  lie  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts,  having  during  the  interval  of  twelve  months 
which  occurred  between  them,  received  au  addition  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  ships  to 
his  fleet  from  Antouy.  These  reverses  so  exhilarated  Pompey,  that  he  assumed  the 
epithet  of  the  Son  of  Septum-.  Octavianus  was,  however,  not  to  be  deterred  from  his 
fixed  purposes  ; lie  accordingly  reinforced  bis  navy  arid  army,  and  gave  the  command  of 
both  to  Agrippa,  who,  after  a severe  struggle  with  the  adversary,  gained  a complete  and 
final  victory  orer  him.  (See  JEn.  viii.  903— !106.) 

Pompey  fled  to  Antony,  and  notwithstanding  the  nsylum  which  he  had  once  afforded 
Julia,  the  mother  of  the  triumvir,  was  slain  by  order  of  Iris  lieutenant  Titus.  (See  Pom- 
pey, Julius  Caesar,  Antony,  and  Cleopatra.) 

After  the  removal  of  this  obstacle  to  his  absolute  power,  Octavianus  next  provided  for 
the  banishment  of  Lepidus,  and  having  exiled  him  to  Circetnu,  a town  of  Lat'ram  (where 
he  died  13  years  B.C.),  incorporated  his  provinces  with  hie  own  portion  of  the  empire. 
The  last  sud  most  important  object  of  Octavianus,  was  the  annihilation  of  bis  only 
remaining  antagonist. 

Antony  was  trifling  awsy  his  time  in  the  company  of  Cleopatra,  not  only  regardless  of 
the  business  of  the  state  and  the  obvious  consequences  of  his  supineness,  but,  in  the 
indulgence  of  his  profligate  attachment,  alienating,  for  her  gratification,  many  kingdoms, 
which  formed  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  assigned  to  her  all  Phoenicia,  Cceie-Syria, 
and  Cyprus,  with  a great  part  of  Cilicia,  Arabia,  and  Judwa.  Octavianus  took  advan- 
tage of  the  disgust  excited  by  the  conduct  of  his  rival  to  render  him  still  more  obnoxious, 
by  despatching  his  wife  Octavia  to  Egypt,  with  the  professed  riew  of  recalling  him  to  a 
sense  of  their  mutual  situation,  well  knowing  that  Antony  would  refuse  her  admittance. 
His  speculations  were  realised,  as  Antony  not  only  denied  her  an  interview,  but  entirely 
repudiated  her,  and  thus  furnished  Octavianus  with  a justifiable  pretext  for  an  open  rup- 
ture. The  latter  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  quelling  an  insurrection  of  the  Illyrians, 
but  the  following  year  he  made  active  preparations  for  the  execution  of  his  designs 
against  bis  colleague.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  on  their  part,  also  collected  a formidable 
force,  and  both  armaments  being  arrayed  for  the  contest,  the  engagement,  which  was  to 
decide  the  fate  of  Rome,  was  fought  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  near 
Actium,  a city  of  Epirus,  31  B.C.  The  combat,  which  lasted  four  days,  terminated  is 
the  defeat  and  total  ruin  of  Antony  ; the  catastrophe  being  attributed,  m a great  degree, 
to  the  flight  of  Cleopatra  from  the  scene  of  action  with  sixty  sail.  Octavianus,  in  com- 
memoration of  this  victory,  instituted  the  Actian  games  in  honour  of  Apullo.'  (See  .£n. 
iii.  303.)  The  defection  of  Cleopatra  induced  Antony  to  follow  her  into  Egypt ; and  dial 
country  once  more  became  the  theatre  of  contending  Roman  armies.  Octavianus  landed 
on  its  shores,  and  advancing  towards  Alexandria,  was  there  met  by  Antony,  who  obtained 
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at  first  some  advantages,  but  was  soon  deserted  by  his  adherents : his  antagonist  obtained 
possession  of  the  city,  and  Antony,  apprised  of  the  defection  of  his  own  troops  and  the 
treachery  of  Cleopatra,  who  from  personal  apprehension  had  betrayed  his  schemes  and 
caused  his  Beet  to  pass  over  to  the  enemy,  stabled  himself  in  despair.  Octavianus,  after 
the  death  of  hia  adversary,  made  his  entry  into  Alexandria ; and  Cleopatra,  finding 
escape  impossible,  resolved  to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  gracing  the  victor's  triumph  by 
immediate  death,  which  she  effected  by  the  bite  of  an  asp,  conveyed  to  her  in  a basket 
of  fruit. 

- After  having  settled  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  Octavianus  returned  to  Rome  through  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Greece.  He  entered  the  city  in  the  month  of  Sextilis,  from  him  after- 
wards called  August,  and  was  allowed  three  triumphs  ; one  for  the  victory  gained  over 
the  Dalmatians,  another  for  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  a third  for  the  siege  of  Alexan- 
dria. The  defeat  and  death  of  Antony  left  Octavianus  sole  master  of  the  universe.  His 
penetration  and  sagacity,  however,  prompted  him  to  bear  in  mind  the  example  of  former 
usurpers  of  sovereign  power  ; and  his  srlful  rejection  of  any  external  symbol  of  what  lie 
virtually  enjoyed,  so  admirably  succeeded,  that  the  senate,  whidh  was  filled  with  his  own 
creatures,  compelled  him  to  accept  of  the  sovereignty,  prefixing  the  name  of  Augustus  to 
those  of  Ca-sar  Octavianus.  It  was  agreed  that  the  government  of  the  empire  should  be 
confirmed  to  him  for  ten  years,  then  to  be  renewed,  unless  the  burdensome  nature  of  its 
duties  should  impel  hint  to  replace  it  in  the  hands  of  the  senate  and  people.  He  raised 
the  number  of  conscript  fathers  to  1,000  ; and  before  be  entered  on  bis  sixth  consulship 
be  took  a census  of  the  people,  the  number  of  men  fit  to  bear  arms  being  found  to  amount 
to  403,000  ; he  celebrated  the  games  which  bad  been  decreed  by  the  senate  for  his  vic- 
tory at  Actium,  and  their  repetition  was  ordered  in  every  fifth  year ; lie  revised  and 
enlarged  the  laws,  expunging  several  of  peculiar  severity  w hich  had  been  enacted  during 
the  triumvirate  ; lie  assigned  to  the  members  of  the  senate  such  of  the  provinces  as  were 
quiet  and  peaceable,  keeping  to  himaelf  those  which  were  exposed  to  the  incursion  of 
barbarous  nations ; giving  to  the  latter  the  appellation  of  imperial,  and  to  the  former  that 
of  senatorial  provinces.  Over  the  provinces  of  both  descriptions  were  appointed  such 
persons  as  bad  held  the  office  of  consul  or  pralor,  under  the  titles  of  proconsul  and  pro- 
praetor j he  raised  many  magnificent  public  buildings,  repaired  the  old,  and  erected  in 
the  Forum  that  celebrated  pillaT  of  gilded  bronze,  which  served  as  a central  point  for  all 
the  high  roads  which  commenced  at  Rome.  The  city,  if  we  may  credit  the  accounts  of 
some  authors,  was  about  fifty  miles  in  compass. 

The  extent  of  the  empire  may  be  computed  at  about  4,000  miles  in  length  and  about 
half  as  much  in  breadth,  and  its  yearly  revenues  at  more  than  40,000,000  of  our  money. 
One  of  the  views  of  Augustus’  policy  was  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  soldiers,  and  for 
this  purpose  lie  dispersed  them  through  different  parts  of  Italy  in  thirty-two  colonies  ; he 
kept  on  foot  twenty-five  legions,  seventeen  of  which  were  in  Europe  ; viz.  eight  on  the 
Rhine,  four  on  the  Danube,  three  in  Spain,  and  two  in  Dalmatia  ; the  other  eight  were 
dispersed  in  Aria  and  Africa.  All  these  forces,  amounting  to  170,650  men,  were  kept 
up  for  many  ages  by  the  Roman  emperors  ; twelve  cohorts  (10,000  men)  were  always 
quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Home,  nine  being  termed  prastorian,  and  three,  city 
cohorts-  Augustus  constantly  kept  at  sea  two  powerful  navies,  the  one  riding  at  anchor 
near  Ravenna,  in  the  Adriatic,  and  the  other  at  Misenum,  in  the  Mediterranean.  He 
finally  subdued  the  Cantabrians  and  Asturians,  and  formed  many  advantageous  alliances 
with  the  Asiatic  nations.  Tbe  empire,  however,  was  so  eztended  beyond  the  power  of 
efficient  control,  that  even  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  Germans,  the  Hindi,  the  Vinde- 
lici,  the  Norici,  made  such  inroads,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  despatch  his  son 
Drusut,  and  his  son-in-law  Tiberius,  to  quell  them  ; indeed,  during  the  last  yean  of  this 
smperor,  the  northern  barbarians  became  ao  formidable,  that  although  Tiberius  opposed 
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them  with  greet  vigour,  end  wti  even  honoured  with  a triumph  in  conteqaence  erf  hie 
exploit*,  the  Homans  sustained  one  dreadful  overthrow  from  the  German  general  Azmi- 
nius,  under  the  consul  Quintus  Varus.  Augustus  associated  Tiberius  with  him  in  the 
empire  ; and  the  last  of  his  public  acts  was  the  appointment  of  Gennanicus  to  tire  com- 
mand of  the  forces  acting  against  the  northern  barbarians,  and  of  Tiberius  to  oppose  the 
Illyrian*. 

Augustus  died  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age  and  the  fifty-sixth  of  bis  reign. 
A.D.  14,  at  Nola,  in  Campania,  on  his  way  back  to  Home  from  Naples,  where,  notwith- 
standing his  advanced  age,  he  had  been  present  at  the  games  there  celebrated  in  bis 
honour.  In  addition  to  the  temporal  honours  enjoyed  by  Augustus,  be  was  in  the  year 
IS  B.C.  created  pontifex  maximus,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  bold  till  his  death, 
and  which  was  enjoyed  by  his  successors  down  to  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  39s  A.D. 
The  senate  also  decreed  divine  honours  to  him. 

Augustus  was  married  three  times ; to  Claudit,  to  Seri  bonis,  and  to  Livia.  His  only 
child  was  the  depraved  Julia,  who  was  successively  married  to  Marcellus,  the  son  of 
Marcetlua  and  Octavia  ; to  Agrippa  Vipsanius,  the  celebrated  Homan  who  favoured  the 
cause  of  Augustus  at  Actium  and  Philippi ; and  to  Tiberius,  the  adopted  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Augustus.  She  paid  the  forfeit  of  her  crime*  under  the  reign  of  her  tyrannical  and 
cruel  husband  ; he  starved  her  to  death. 

The  age  of  Augustus  is  considered,  in  a literary  point  of  view,  as  one  of  those  which 
has  done  most  honour  to  the  human  race.  Virgil,  Horace,  Livy,  Tibullus,  Ovid,  Maece- 
nas, Macer,  Propertius,  Vitruvius,  Strabo,  &c.  were  among  the  constellation  of  great 
men  by  whom  it  was  dignified. 

Augustus  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  possessed  any  inherent  virtues  ; all  the  qualities 
by  which  he  gained  the  hearts  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  the  people  in  the 
different  countries  which  he  visited,  and  by  which  be  acquired  popularity  among  his 
troops,  were  the  effect  of  policy  and  dissimulation,  of  a singularly  happy  address,  and  of 
an  extraordinary  facility  of  expressing  the  ideas  with  which  his  enlarged  and  cultivated 
mind  abounded.  To  these  were  superadded  the  advantages  of  an  agreeable  exterior,  his 
eyes  being  said  to  dart  a fire  irresistible  in  its  brilliancy.  His  proscriptions,  his  appro- 
priation of  the  finest  lands  in  Italy  to  the  army,  and  many  individual  acts  of  barbarity, 
attest  his  cruelty  and  injustice  ; while  the  rigour  with  which  he  exacted  the  observance 
of  moral  law,  and  the  total  disregard  of  order  in  his  own  conduct,  equally  manifest  his 
tyranny  and  hig  profligacy.  When  he  was  on  the  point  of  dying,  he  observed  that  he  had 
found  Home  of  brick  and  had  left  it  of  marble  ; and  then,  desiring  a looking-glass  to  be 
brought,  and  ordering  his  attendants  to  dress  him,  he  asked  bis  surrounding  friends 
*•  whether  he  had  acted  hi*  part  well  ?”  They  answered  in  the  affirmative.  He  than 
added,  " clap  your  hands,  the  play  is  over  !” 

(See  Horace,  b.  i.  Ode  2.  iii.  S.  5.  14.  ir.  5.  14. 15. ; and  Ovid's  Met.  b.  tv.) 

1079.  — Long  foretold .]  Virgil  it  supposed  to  allude,  in  this  passage,  to  a certain 
oracular  prediction  which,  jost  previous  to  the  birth  of  Augustus,  generally  prevailed, 
that  there  would  soon  be  born  a person  who  should  be  roaster  of  the  universe.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  Virgil’s  Poliio,  and  Pope’s  Messiah. 

1080.  — The  realm.']  Italy.  (See  Janus.) 

1081.  — Better  age  if  gold.]  The  reign  of  Saturn  was  so  mild  and  happy,  that  the 
poets,  who  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  the  Golden  Age,  have  celebrated  it  with  all  the 
pomp  and  luxuriance  of  imagination.  (See  Georgic  i.  191. ; and  Garth’s  Ovid,  Met. 
i.  112.) 

1082. ]  AFRIC.  ) The  poet  alludes  to  the  extension  of  the  Homan  empire  in  Atnca 

1082.]  INDIA.  > and  Asia.  India  is  a poetical  expression  for  the  East ; and,  in 

this  acceptation  of  the  word,  Virgil  refers  partly  to  the  restoration,  by  Pbraates,  king  •! 
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Parthia,  of  the  Roman  standards  which  had  been  taken  in  the  victories  gained  over 
Crmasus  and  Antony ; and  partly  to  the  embassy  of  the  Indi  sent  to  Augustus  while  he 
was  in  Syria.  The  Indi  arc  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  Cuthite  Ethiopians. 

AFRICA  was  called  Libya  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets ; the  name  which  we 
apply  to  the  whole  continent  being  confined  by  the  ancients  to  one  of  the  five  provinces 
into  which  the  north  of  that  country  was  divided.  These  provinces  were  : — 

1.  Mauritania  (now  Morocco  and  Fez)  ; of  which  the  chief  towns  were  Coes  area  and 

Tingis.  - 

2.  Numidia  (now  Algiers);  of  which  the  two  chief  states  were  the  Massyli  and 
Masssesyli  (the  kingdoms  of  Masinissa  and  Syphaz) ; and  the  chief  towns,  Tsbraca ; 
Hippo  Regius  (now  Bona),  the  episcopal  seat  of  St.  Augustine  ; Ruf'cadc  ; Cirta  (sub- 
sequently Sittianorum  Colooia,  and  Constantins  Vaga) ; Sicca;  and  Zama,  famous  for 
the  defeat  of  Hannibal  by  Scipio  at  the  end  of  the  second  Funic  war,  202  B.C. 

S.  Africa  Propria  (now  the  kingdom  of  Tunis),  of  which  the  chief  city  was  Car- 
thage (sec  Cartilage);  and  the  places  of  less  note,  Tunes  (now  Tunis)  ; Mercurii  Pra- 
montorium,  or  Hcrmoeum  (now  Cape  Bona);  Ciupca  (now  Aklibea);  Hadrumetum; 
Thapsus  (now  Demsas,  near  which  Julius  Caesar  defeated  Cato  and  Juba);  and  Utica 
(see  Cato  Uticensis)  ; the  country  to  the  east  and  west  of  Africa  Propria  being  called 
Byzacium  or  Emporia,  and  Zeugitana. 

4.  Libya,  which  contained  the  two  countries  of  Cyrenaica  and  Marmarica  (now  Barca), 
a district  of  Cyrenaica  being  called  Pentapolis,  from  five  cities  of  particular  celebrity  : 
these  cities  are  differently  enumerated  by  geographers,  who  select  them  from  the  fol- 
lowing : Cyreoe  (now  Curin);  Barce  (now  Barca);  Berenice  or  Hesperis  (now  Benue, 
near  which  wss  the  fabled  garden  of  the  Hesperidcs)  ; Apollonia  (now  Marza  Susa); 
Ptolemais  (now  Toloraeta) ; Darnis  (now  Deme)  ; Arsinoe  ; andTeucbira;  the  whole  of 
Cyrenaica  being,  moreover,  comprehended  within  the  tract  of  the  Nomades.  Regio  Syr- 
ia*, or  the  country  between  the  two  Syrtes  (now  Tripoli),  of  which  tire  three  principal 
cities  were  Leptis,  (Ea,  and  Sabrata  (now  Sabart). 

i.  AEoyptus  (see  Egypt). 

The  Gctuli,  Gabamantxs,  Libyes,  and  iEthiopes,  whose  limits  are  not  defined, 
inhabited  the  more  inland  and  southern  parts  of  Africa.  West  of  Gxlulia  (now  Biledul- 
gerid)  were  the  IntuUe  Fortunattr  (now  the  Canaries),  north  of  which  were  the  Intultt 
Pnrpuraru*  (now  the  Madciras).  The  Cape  Verd  Islands  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Intuit*  Iletperidet  of  the  ancients. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Africa  were,  the  Nilut  (see  Nile);  the  Niger,  or  Gain,  Jin,  or 
Joliba  (by  some  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Senegal) ; the  Bagradat  (Megerda)  ; 
the  Cinyphut  (now  the  Wad-Quaham) ; the  Tritonit;  the  lUulucha  or  Molochatk  (now 
Maiva) ; the  Amsagas  (now  Wad-it-Kiber);  the  Varadus;  the  Massitholus;  the  Slaclnr, 
he. 

South  of  Marmarica,  in  the  midst  of  the  sands  of  the  Libyan  desert,  was  the  beautiful 
and  verdant  spot,  or  Oatit,  in  which  were  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  (See 
Ammon,  among  the  appellations  of  Jupiter,  and  Ammon,  Ann.  iv.  288.)  The  ancients 
mention,  under  the  name  of  Oasis,  three  situations,  namely,  the  greater  Oatit,  which 
appears  to  consist  of  a number, of  detached  fertile  spots  or  islands,  extending  in  s line 
parallel  to  the  coarse  of  the  Nile,  and  along  which  the  caravans  from  Cairo  to  Darfur 
pass ; the  letter  Oatit,  which,  like  the  greater,  consists  of  a chain  of  narrow  islands  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  Nile,  and  beginning  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles  to  the  northward  of 
the  greater  Oasis;  and  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammo*. 

The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  concerning  Africa  seems  to  have  been,  in  a great  degree, 
limited  to  the  countries  either  adjoining  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Red  sea.  Previous  to 
Cl.  Man.  . 3 M 
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the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  whole  of  its  coast  is  said  to  hare  been  explored  by  the  con- 
ductors of  an  expedition  filled  out  by  Necho,  a king  of  Egypt,  who  reigned  about  a hun- 
dred years  before  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom  by  Canibysea,  the  son  of  Cyrns,  52S  B-C. 
Herodotus  appears  to  hare  divided  Africa  into  three  belts  or  regions  parallel  with  the 
Mediterranean,  the  northern  of  which  extended  along  the  sea-coast,  from  Egypt  to  the 
promontory  of  Solans  (now  Cape  Cantin),  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  and  was  bounded  os 
the  south  by  Mount  Atlas  and  other  ridges  ; the  middle  one  was  the  tract  now  called  the 
country  of  Dates  ; and  the  third,  the  great  African  Desert.  To  the  people  of  the  first  a f 
these,  inhabiting  the  coast  from  Egypt  westward  of  the  lesser  Syrtis,  he  applies  the  tens 
Nomadct,  and  the  country  farther  to  the  west,  including  the  present  states  of  Morocco. 
Algiers,  and  Tunis,  he  describes  as  mountainous  and  woody,  and  as  infested  by  wild 
beasts  and  serpents  of  an  enormous  sixe.  The  African  nations  he  enumerates  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  beginning  from  Egypt  and  proceeding  westward:  the  Anvauacntno 
the  Cittr.iGAMM*  ; the  Acscittc*;  the  Cabalks  . and  the  Asuystx  (the  last,  who  were 
an  inland  tribe,  being  remarkable  for  the  use  of  chariots  drawn  by  four  horses,  Herodotus 
conceives  the  Greek  custom  of  harnessing  four  horses  to  a chariot  to  have  been  derived 
from  thie  people);  the  province  of  Cyreuaica  (now  Kairoan);  the  Nasamonfs  ; tbc 
Pevi.u  (a  people  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  charm  serpents);  the 
Mxcv;  the  Gindaves  ; the  Lotophagi  ; the  Macblves;  the  Arses ; the  Mtxris; 
the  Zavkcxs  ; and  the  Zygaktks  ; the  last  sppeanng  to  hare  been  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  which  contained  the  city  of  Carthage.  Of  the  interior  of  Africa  the  account  of 
Herodotus  is  very  indistinct.  He  assigned  so  wide  an  extent  to  Ethiopia  as  to  include 
the  whole  region  inhabited  by  men  of  a black  complexion,  calling  it  the  extremity  of  tb* 
habitable  world  ; and  of  the  Nile,  he  affirms  nothing  with  certainty,  but  that  it  rose  in  the 
west,  and  abounded  in  crocodiles. 

Africa  was  personified  by  the  ancients  under  the  figure  of  a woman,  with  a scorpion  in 
her  right,  and  a cornucopia  in  her  left  hand,  and  at  her  feet  a basket  filled  with  fruits  end 
flowers.  On  a medal  of  the  reign  of  Adrian,  her  head  is  surmounted  with  that  of  as 
elephant ; and  on  one  of  the  reign  of  queeu  CUritina,  Africa  is  depicted  under  the  form 
of  Atlas,  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  elephnnt’s  head  and  trunk,  and  contemplating  the 
signs  of  the  xodiac.  The  moderns  have  represented  Africa  under  the  guise  of  a Moorish 
woman,  with  frir.xled  hair,  ao  elephant’s  head  as  a crest,  a necklace  of  coral,  a bom  full  of 
ears  of  com  in  one  band,  a scorpion  or  the  tooth  of  an  elephant  in  the  other,  and  followed 
by  a lion  and  serpents. 

The  horse  and  the  palm-tree  were  the  symbols  of  that  part  of  Africa  which  formed  the 
Carthaginian  district. 

1084.  — .Slurry  tray.]  i.  e.  Augustus  shall  extend  liia  empire  over  countries  which  lie 
without  the  tropics. 

1085. ]  ATLAS.  By  this  term  Virgil  designates  the  southern  conquests  of  Africa. 

1088. — t'atpian  kingdom*.]  The  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tbc  Caspian  sea, 

more  particularly  the  Hyrcani  and  Bactriani,  who  were  under  the  Parthian  dominion. 

1088.  — Id  ant  ton  lake.]  Probably  in  allusion  to  the  Scythians. 

1089. ]  SEERS.  Virgil  compliments  Augustus,  by  declaring  that  hri  future  grandeur 
had  been  announced  by  oracles,  even  in  the  remote  regions  of  the  East. 

1091. ]  This  line  alludes  to  the  submission  of  Egypt  to  Augustus,  upon  the  deith  of 
Cleopatra.  The  ntv'pfoU  gate * are  the  seven  mouths  of  the  Nile. 

1092.  — Nephew’*  fate.]  An  insertion  of  Dryden’s,  not  warranted  by  the  original. 

1094.  — Hrazen-footed  Aim/.]  See  third  labour  of  Hercules. 

1095.  — f oaming  boar.]  See  fourth  labour  of  Hercules. 

1096.  — Lemaan  gore.]  Sec  second  labour  of  Hercules. 
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1100.— Purple.]  i.  e.  adorned  with  purple  clusters. 

1 104. — Of  ice  crown.']  Emblematical  of  the  peaceful  reign  of  Numa. 

1104.]  CENSER.  Emblematical  of  Nun>a's  having  instituted  regular  orders  of  priests, 
and  reduced  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Homans  to  a system. 

The  ministers  of  religion  among  the  Romans  may  be  thus  classed  : vis. 

I.  Tbe  PONTIFICES.  'a 

II.  Tbe  AUGURES,  or  AUSPICES,  f l hese  were  called  the  four  colleges 

in.  The  SEPTEMVIRI  EPULONE3.  L of  priests. 

iv.  The  QUINDECEJYIVIRI.  J 

v.  PRIESTS  OF  AN  INFERIOR  ORDER. 

vi.  PRIESTS  OF  PARTICULAR  GODS. 

I.  Tbe  PONTIFICES.  These  were  appointed  by  the  college ; they  wete  at  first 
chosen  from  among  the  patricians,  but  in  tbe  sequel  indiscriminately  from  the  two  orders. 
Tlie  chief  of  the  pontifices  was  called  pout  i/ex  maximum,  and  was  created  by  the  people. 
By  his  office,  which  was  one  of  great  dignity  and  power,  he  was  supreme  judge  sad  arbiter 
in  religious  matters,  his  presence  being  moreover  indispensable  on  all  public  and  solemn 
occasions ; the  director  of  the  sacred  rites,  he  possessed  sovereign  control  over  the  priests, 
although  invested  eren  with  consular  authority  ; had  in  certain  eases  power  of  life  and 
death,  with  reservation  of  appeal  to  the  people,  and  the  regulation  of  the  year  and  public 
calendar,  a register  denominated  the  fasti  kalendares,  in  which  the  fasti  and  ntfasti 
throughout  the  year  were  specified,  aud  the  names  of  the  consuls  and  magistrates  enume- 
rated. In  ancient  times  the  pontifex  mnxmns  used  to  draw  up  a short  account  of  the 
public  transactions  of  every  year,  in  a book,  which  was  laid  open  in  his  house  to  tbe  in- 
spection of  all  penons.  These  records  were  called  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  annates ; but 
the  custom  of  compiling  them  was  discontinued  after  that  of  Sylla.  The  office  of  pontifex 
luaumus  was  for  life  ; the  emperor  Augustus  assumed  it ; and  it  was  held  by  his  succes- 
sors down  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  who,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  abolished  heathen  worship  at  Rome.  The  badges  of  tbe  pontifices  were  the 
toga  prettexta  ; a woollen  cap  in  the  form  of  a cone  (see  yEn.  viii.  881.) ; and  a small 
rod  ( virgula ) wrapped  round  with  wool,  and  a tuft  or  tassel  on  tbe  top  of  it. 

II.  Tbe  AUGURES,  or  AUSPICES.  This  body  of  priests,  instituted  by  Horn  ulus, 
was  of  tbe  greatest  authority  in  the  Roman  state,  nothing  of  imparlance,  either  public  or 
private,  in  peace  or  in  war,  being  undertaken  without  consulting  them.  Their  office  con- 
stated in  explaining  omens  and  in  foretelling  future  events,  from  certain  tokens,  which  were 
chiefly  derived  from  the  following  sources ; viz.  appearances  in  the  hearens ; the  flight, 
chirping,  or  feeding  of  birds ; of  quadrupeds  crossing  a path  in  an  unusual  place  or 
manner ; and  any  estraordinary  accidents  or  occurrences.  The  augurs,  of  whom  the  chief 
was  called  magisttr  collegii,  were  originally  three  in  number,  one  to  each  tribe  ; a fourth 
was  added  by  Tullus  Hoatilius;  and  their  number  was  ultimately  increased  by  Sylla  to 
fifteen,  [Tbe  number  of  the  tribes,  originally  three  ; viz.  the  Haamenscs  or  Ramnes,  the 
Tatienses,  or  Titienses,  and  the  Luceres,  was  increased  at  various  times,  till  it  amounted, 
ia  tbe  latter  period  of  the  republic,,  to  thirty-five ; and  the  term  which  originally  de- 
signated tbe  inhabitants  of  a particular  ward  or  region  of  the  city,  was  applied  equally  to 
the  districts  of  the  Roman  territory  ; these  were  called  tribus  rustic*  ; the  former,  tribu* 
urban*.]  The  badges  of  the  augurs  were  a kind  of  robe,  called  trabea,  either  striped  with 
purple,  er  composed  of  purple  tnd  scarlet ; a cap  of  a conical  shape,  like  that  of  the  pon- 
tifices ; and  a crooked  staff,  called  litnui,  which  they  carried  in  their  right  hand  to  mark 
Out  the  quarters  bf  the  heavens,  "five  words  aagurium  and  auspieium  are  commonly,  At  not 
always,  used  promiscuously  ; auspicium  was  properly  the  foretelling  of  future  events, 
from  the  inspection  of  birds  ; augurium,  (tom  any  omens  or  prodigies  whatever ; wluls 
each  of  these  words  (sec  /Eu.  iii.  121 — 647.)  is  often  put  for  the  omen  itself.  The  Romans 
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derived  their  knowledge  of  augury  chiefly  from  tho  Tuscans,  and  they  considered  die 
study  of  it  so  essential  a part  of  education,  that,  by  a decree  of  tbe  senate,  a certain 
number  of  the  sons  of  the  leading  men  at  Rome  were  constantly  sent  in  succession  to  each 
of  the  twelve  states  of  Etruria  to  be  instructed  in  the  science.  After  the  time  of 
Romulus,  it  became  customary  for  no  one  to  enter  upon  an  office  without  consulting  the 
auspices ; but  the  historian  Dionysius  states,  that  in  his  time  the  custom  bad,  in  spirit, 
ceased  to  prevail,  and  was  only  observed  for  form’s  sake.  (See  Augury,  II.  i.  181.) 

The  college  of  the  aruspices,  who  were  not  held  in  such  estimation  as  the  augurs,  was 
also  instituted  by  Romulus.  Their  art  consisted  in  eiplaining  omens  and  determining  the 
course  of  events  by  the  appearance  which  the  entrails  of  immolated  victims  assumed,  and 
by  the  nature  of  the  flame,  smoke,  and  other  circumstances  attending  the  sacrifice. 

til.  The  SEPTEMVIRI  EPULONES  were  priests  whose  office  it  was  to  act  as 
assistants  to  the  pontifices,  in  preparing  the  sacred  feasts  at  games,  processions,  and  other 
solemn  occasions.  Their  number  was  originally  three ; but  it  was  subsequently  increased 
to  aeven.  They  wore  the  toga  pratexta. 

rv.  The  QUINDECEMVIRI.  An  order  of  priests  to  whom  was  consigned  tbe 
charge  of  the  sibylline  books.  (See  Cumsean  Sibyl,  page  419.)  Two  persons  of  illustrimis 
birth,  named  duunwiri,  were  originally  appointed  by  Tarquin  the  Proud  to  tbe  office ; 
this  number  was  increased,  A.U.C.  887,  to  ten  (decemviri) ; and  subsequently,  by  Sytta. 
to  fifteen. 

The  sibylline  books  were  originally  kept  in  tbe  Capitol,  but  after  their  destruction,  with 
that  edifice,  by  fire,  in  the  Marian  war,  A.U.C.  670,  ambassadors  were  universally  de- 
spatched in  quest  of  sibylline  oracles.  Several  verses,  from  which  tbe  tpimdecemriri 
framed  new  books,  were  collected  ; these  books  being  eventually  deposited  by  the  emperor 
Augustus,  after  they  bad  been  recopied  by  the  priests,  in  two  gilt  esses,  under  tbe  base  of 
tbe  statue  of  Apollo,  in  his  temple  on  the  Pslatine  Mount ; hence  Virgil’s  introduction  of 
Apollo  into  the  prayer  of  Aeneas  (,Eu.  vi.  113.)  The  qmndecemriri  were  property 
the  priests  of  that  god  ; and  thus  each  of  them  had  at  his  own  dwelling  a braren  tripod 
(tee  zEn.  iii.  462.),  as  sacred  to  the  divinity.  Their  priesthood  was  for  life ; and.  in 
addition  to  their  special  office,  it  devolved  upon  them  to  perform  the  sacrifices  enjoined 
in  the  sibylline  books,  to  celebrate  tbe  secular  games,  and  those  exclusively  in  honour  of 
Apollo.  The  chief  of  the  quindecemviri  was  called  magister  coUegii. 
v.  PRIESTS  OF  AN  INFERIOR  ORDER.  Among  these 

lire  Fratris  Amuahvai.es,  twelve  in  number,  were  priests  instituted  by  Romulas, 
in  honour  of  his  nurse,  Acca  Laurcntia,  the  mother  of  twelve  sons,  called  fratrtM  armies, 
whose  province  it  was  to  offer  up  sacrifices  for  tbe  fertility  of  the  ground.  Their  office  was 
for  life,  and  continued  even  in  captivity  and  exile  ; they  wore  a crown  formed  of  ears  of 
com,  or  a white  woollen  wreath  (infula  alba).  The  infulce  were  broad  woollen  bandagrs. 
tied  with  ribands  round  the  temple.  (See  zE n.  x.  748.) 

The  Curiones,  thirty  in  number,  were  priests  who  performed  the  public  sacred  rites  in 
each  curia. 

The  Feci  ales,  supposed  to  have  been  twenty  in  number,  and  to  have  been  inatituted 
by  Numa  Pompilius,  were  sacred  persons  employed  in  declaring  war,  in  making  peace 
and  treaties,  and  in  demanding  tho  restitution  of  effects  from  the  enemy.  They  always 
carried  in  their  hands,  or  wreathed  round  their  temples,  vervain  (Ain.  xii.  185.),  a kind  of 
sacred  grass,  plucked  from  a particular  spot  in  the  Capitol : in  a negociation  it  was  con- 
sidered as  an  emblem  of  peace. 

Th«  Sodales  were  priests  instituted  by  Romulus  or  Tatius,  to  preserve  the  sacred 
ritea  of  the  Sabines.  There  were  also  colleges  of  priests,  called  sodalet,  under  tbe  em- 
perors. 

Rxx  Sacrorvm  was  a priest  appointed  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  to  perform  the 
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sacred  rite»  at  which  the  kings  bad,  before  that  time,  themselve*  officiated.  He  was 
subject  to  the  poni  if  ex  muximua. 

vi.  PRIESTS  OF  PARTICULAR  GODS.  They  were  instituted  by  Numa 
Pompilius,  and  termed  Flamines,  from  a conical  cap,  or  fillet,  which  was  peculiar  to 
them.  They  wore  a purple  robe,  called  lana,  over  tlieir  toga,  and  had  a seat  in  the 
college  of  pontifices  (the  fiamen  of  Jupiter,  of  Mara,  and  of  Quirinua  (Romulus),  being 
always  selected  from  among  the  patricians).  There  were  oilier  fiamines,  called  mi  sores, 
who  might  be  of  plebeian  birth,  as,  the fiamen  of  Canncnta,  &c. 

The  chief  of  the  fiamines  were, 

1.  Flamen  Dialis. 

2.  Salii. 

3.  Luperci. 

4.  Potitii  and  Fixarii. 

5.  Galli  and 

0.  Yirgines  Vestales. 

The  Flamen  Dialis,  the  priest  of  Japiter,  was  distinguished  by  a lictor,  the  se/fir 
cmrulit,  and  the  toga  prataeta,  and  was  entitled  to  a place  in  the  senate.  He  was  an 
officer  of  great  dignity,  but  subjected  to  many  restrictions : be  was  prohibited  from  taking 
an  oath  ; riding  on  horseback ; remaining  a night  without  the  city ; and  exercising  the 
duties  of  his  sacred  function  after  the  death  of  his  wife  ; the  fiaminica  (as  the  wife  of  tbo 
fiamen  was  styled)  being  indispensable  to  the  performance  of  certain  religious  ceremonies 
in  conjunction  with  the  fiamen. 

The  Salii  were  the  priests  of  Mars,  the  tutelar  deity  of  Rome.  They  were  so  called, 
because  on  solemn  occasions  (see  din.  viii.  879,  and  Salian  dance)  it  was  their  custom  to 
proceed  through  the  Forum  to  the  Capitol,  and  other  parts  of  the  city,  dancing  (laliendo), 
the  ceremony  being  also  accompanied  by  the  chanting  of  certain  sacred  songs,  the  com- 
position of  which  was  ascribed  to  Numa.  Their  dress  consisted  of  an  embroidered  tonic, 
bound  with  a brazen  belt ; a toga  prattxta  or  trabea ; a cap  rising  to  a considerable  bright, 
in  the  form  of  a cone,  with  a sword  by  their  side ; in  their  right  hand  they  held  a spear  or 
rod,  and  in  their  left,  or  suspended  from  their  neck,  one  of  the  ancilia,  or  shields  of  Mars. 
Their  most  solemn  procession,  which  was  followed  by  a splendid  entertainment,  was  on 
tbe  first  of  March,  that  being  ibe  day  on  which,  in  the  reign  of  Numa,  the  sacred  shield 
was  believed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven.  The  chief  of  the  Salii  was  called  pratul;  their 
principal  musician  tatei ; and  he  who  admitted  new  members,  maguter.  The  priests 
instituted  by  Numa  were  twelve  in  number  ; they  bad  their  chapel  on  the  Palatine  hill, 
and  were  thence  called  Palatini;  to  these  Tullas  Ilostilius  added  twelve,  who  were 
•tyled  AgonaUt  or  CoUini,  from  the  proximity  of  another  of  tlieir  chapels  to  the 
Porta  CoUina  or  Agonensit.  Their  office  was  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  sacred 
shields,  which  were  kept  in  tbe  temple  of  Vesta.  According  to  tradition,  a shield  (unrifr) 
fell  from  heaven,  in  the  reign  of  Numa,  at  a time  when  the  Romans  were  labouring  under 
a pestilence  ; and  ss  this  shield  was  considered  to  be  a symbol  of  tbe  perpetuity  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Numa  ordered  eleven  of  the  same  size  and  form  to  be  constructed,  in 
order  that  if  any  attempt  were  ever  made  to  carry  it  away,  the  plunderer  might  not  bo 
able  to  distinguish  the  true  one.  Tbe  salii  are  said  to  have  resembled  the  armed  dancers 
of  the  Greeks.  (See  Pyrrhic  dance.) 

Tbe  Luperci  were  priests  of  the  god  Pan,  who  officiated  at  tbe  feasts  ( Lnprrcalia ) 
observed  in  the  month  of  February  io  honour  of  that  divinity  at  a place  called  Luprreal, 
at  tbe  foot  of  Mount  Aventine.  There  were  three  companies  of  luperci ; two  very  ancient, 
called  Fabiani,  and  Quintiliani,  and  a third,  in  honour  of  Julius  Crnsar,  called  JuUi. 
The  luperci,  first  instituted,  it  iB  said,  by  Evander,  were  die  most  ancient  order  of  priests, 
and  were  not  abolished  till  the  time  of  tbe  emperor  Anastasius,  A.D.  518.  In  the  celo- 
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hration  of  the  Lupercalia,  the  loperci  ran  up  and  down  tlic  city,  with  nothing  on  bat  • 
girdle  of  goats’  skins  about  their  loins,  and  having  thongs,  with  which  they  struck  those 
whom  they  met,  of  the  same  in  their  hands. 

The  Potitii  and  Pinabii  were  the  priests  of  Hercules ; they  were  appointed  by 
E vender,  as  being  members  of  die  two  principal  families  of  Arcadia,  to  officiate  at  the 
sacrifices  which  he  iastituted  in  honour  of  Hercules,  after  tbo  destruction  of  the  monster 
Cacus  by  that  hero.  (See  /En.  viii.  246—403.)  The  Potiui  arrived  first  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  rites,  and  were  accordingly  supplied  with  the  choicest  parts  of  the  victim. 
The  Pinarii,  arriving  too  Isle,  were  compelled  to  put  up  with  what  remained,  and  were 
prohibited  by  Hercules  from'  ever  after  presiding,  though  they  were  admitted  as  as- 
sistants, at  the  performance  of  the  ceremonies. 

The  Potitii  officiated  for  many  ages  as  priests  of  this  deified  hero  ; but  they  in  the  end, 
by  the  advice  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  censor,  delegated  their  ministry  to  the  public 
slaves,  their  whole  race  (consisting  of  twelve  familia')  becoming,  as  it  is  said,  extinct  within 
a year. 

The  Galli,  whose  chief  was  called  archigallus,  derived  their  name  from  Galhu,  a river 
of  Phrygia,  flowing  through  Pessinns ; tliey  were  the  priests  of  Cybele,  and  were  indis- 
criminately called  Carries,  Corybantes,  Cubtboi,  he.  (See  Cj  bele.)  Their  practice  was 
to  carry  about  the  image  of  the  goddess,  with  the  gestures  of  infuriated  [tenons,  singing, 
dancing,  and  howling  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  (Sec  ,-En.  ix.  840 — 840.)  During  the 
spring  festival,  hilaria,  they  washed  the  image,  chariot,  lions,  and  all  tilings  used  in  the 
sacred  rites  of  the  goddess,  with  certain  solemnities,  in  the  Tiber,  and  annually  perambu- 
lated, asking  alms,  the  neighbouring  villages. 

The  Vinoinas  Vxstalxs,  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Vesta,  were  an  order  of 
priestesses  of  Alban  origin,  first  instituted  at  Home  by  Numa.  Their  number  was  ori- 
ginally four,  and  ultimately  sii.  They  were  at  first  chosen  by  the  kings;  and,  after  their 
expulsion,  by  the  pontifex  maximus,  who,  when  a vacancy  in  tire  order  occurred,  selected 
from  among  the  people  twenty  girls  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  whom  one 
was  nominated  by  lot.  The  pontifex  then  took  the  individual,  so  elected,  front  her 
parents,  addressing  her  thus : “ TV,  amaia , capio.”  The  vestals  were  bound  to  their  ministry 
for  thirty  years  ; during  tire  first  ten  tliey  acquired  tire  knowledge  of  the  sacred  rites  ; 
during  the  next  ten  they  performed  them ; snd  during  the  last  ten  they  initiated  the 
younger  members  of  their  order.  After  the  expiration  of  this  term  of  years,  they  might 
leave  the  temple  and  marry  ; bat  this  rarely  happened.  Their  office  was,  1st,  to  keep  the 
sacred  fire  always  burning,  watching  it  in  the  night  time  alternately  ; the  punishment  for 
suffering  it  to  go  out,  winch  was  a catastrophe  of  unlucky  omen,  and  to  be  expiated  only 
by  estraordinary  sacrifice!,  being  that  of  scourging : this  was  inflicted  by  the  pontifex 
maximus,  and  the  fire  renewed  (as  it  annually  always  was  on  the  1st  of  March)  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun  (see  Vests)  ; 2d,  to  guard  the  secret  pledge  of  the  empire,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  palladium,  or  the  penates,  of  the  Hontsu  people,  deposited  in  the  inner- 
most recess  of  the  temple,  and  accessible  only  to  the  chief  vestal  (eetfalu  maxima)  ; end, 
Id,  to  perform  constantly  the  sacred  rites  of  the  goddess  Vesta. 

The  vestals  enjoyed  singular  honours  and  privileges.  The  proton  and  consols,  when 
tliey  met  them  in  the  street,  lowered  their  fusees,  and  made  way  for  them : a licter 
attended  them  in  public : they  rode  in  a chariot : sat  in  a place  of  distinction  at  specta- 
cles : could  free  a criminal  from  punishment : enjoyed  a salary  from  the  public:  could 
make  a will,  being  neither  subject  to  the  power  of  a parent  or  guardian  : and  from  the  vene- 
ration in  which  tliey  were  held,  were  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  all  important  deeds 
and  testaments.  If  any  vestal  violated  her  honour  she  was,  after  trial  and  sentence  by 
the  pontifices,  buried  alive  with  funeral  solemnities  in  a place  called  tire  Campos  Seth' 
rafts,  near  the  Porta  CoUiat,  and  her  lover  scourged  to  death  in  the  Forum.  * 
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The  vestal  virgins  wore  a long  white  robe,  bordered  with  purple,  their  beads  being 
decorated  with  fillets  and  ribands.  When  first  chosen,  their  hair  was  cut  off  and  buried 
under  an  old  lotos  tree  in  the  city,  but  it  was  afterwards  allowed  to  grow. 

Tha  vestals,  in  their  devotions,  invoked  tbc  god  Fascist's  to  guard  them  from 
envy. 

The  priests,  if  they  had  no  children,  were  assisted  in  the  performance  of  sacred  rites  by 
free-born  boys  and  girls,  called  camilli,  and  Camilla- ; the  (laniines,  by  boys  and  girls 
called  flaminii  and  fiaminia : those  who  had  the  care  of  the  temples  were  styled 
erditmi , or  ccditttmni ; and  those  who  brought  the  victims  to  the  altar  and  slew  them, 
poper,  or  minittrL 

1 1O0. — Homan  king.]  Numa  Pompii.ius  (called  by  Livy  the  son  of  Porapo),  the 
second  king  of  Rome,  was  a native  of  the  village  of  Cures,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines, 
and  succeeded  Romulus,  714  B.C.  He  was  so  remarkable  for  his  love  of  retirement,  and 
disinclination  to  the  pomp  and  ceremonies  attendant  on  royalty,  that  he  very  reluctantly 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the  senators,  who  were  deputed  to  communicate  to  him  the 
unanimous  w ish  of  the  Romans  that  he  should  fill  the  throne,  vacant  hy  the  death  of 
Romulus.  He  had  married  Tatia,  the  daughter  of  Tatius,  the  king  of  the  Sabines ; and, 
at  her  death,  had  more  particularly  given  himself  up  to  seclusion.  On  his  elevation  to 
the  throne,  he  entered  most  sealously  into  the  duties  of  his  new  situation.  Conscious  that 
a reverence  for  the  Deity  is  the  firmest  bond  of  society,  lie  endeavoured  to  impress  the 
minds  of  his  subjects  with  religious  feelings,  by  the  institution  of  many  sacred  cere- 
monies. He  established  several  orders  of  priests.  (See  AT.n.  vi.  1 1 04,  and  Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  02.)  He  dedicated  a temple  to  Janus  (see  Janus),  the  gates  of  which 
were  closed  in  times  of  peace,  and  open  during  war  ; hut  such  was  the  tranquillity  of 
Nona’s  reign,  that  during  the  whole  of  his  government  the  gates  of  Janus  continued  shut. 
To  invest  his  laws  with  additional  sanctity,  be  would  often  retire  into  solitudr,  under  pre- 
tence of  consulting  the  nymph  Egeria.  (See  Egeria.)  Nuroa  died  672  B.C.,  after  a reign 
of  forty -three  years. 

1109.]  TULLUS.  Tullus  Hostilius.  He  was  the  third  king  of  Rome,  and  succeeded 
Noma  Pompiliua  672  B.C.  He  directed  his  arms  first  against  Alba : when  the  armies 
were  on  the  point  of  a general  engagement,  it  was  agreed  that  the  contest  should  be 
decided  by  three  twin-brothers  on  each  side,  the  three  Horatii  (Romans)  and  the  three 
Cirriatii  (Albans).  All  the  Curiatii  being  wounded,  and  two  of  the  Horatii  killed,  the 
third,  who  was  unhurt,  preteuded  to  fly ; by  this  stratagem  the  three  Curiatii,  whose 
strength,  from  their  different  wounds  was  unequal,  pursued  him  st  intervals,  and  were 
separately  slain.  The  lustre  of  this  victory  was  tarnished  by  the  murder  of  his  sister, 
whom,  upon  his  return  to  Rome,  he  killed  for  having  reproached  him  with  the  murder  of 
one  of  the  Curiatii,  her  lover.  He  was  sentenced  to  death  for  this  crime  : but  having  ap- 
pealed to  the  people,  he  was  condemned  to  tbe  milder  punishment  of  passing  under  the 
yoke  ; and  a trophy,  upon  which  were  suspended  the  spoils  of  the  Curiatii,  was  at  the 
same  time  erected  to  his  honour  in  the  Forum.  Tullus,  after  his  conquest  of  Alba,  wtiich 
he  rased  to  the  ground,  transported  its  inhabitants  to  Rome,  snd  nest  turned  his  arms 
successfully  against  the  Latins  and  other  neighbouring  states.  He  perished  by  fire,  with 
all  his  family,  640  B.C.  Some  historians  ascribe  the  fire  by  which  his  house  was  con- 
sumed, to  Aliens  Martius,  the  nephew  of  Numa,  who  as  Tullus  had  no  posterity,  adopted 
his  inhuman  expedient  of  securing  the  succession  to  himself ; while  others  slate  that  lie 
was  destroyed  by  lightning,  as  a judicial  punishment  for  having  neglected  the  usual  reli- 
gious ceremonies  in  some  magical  operations.  Tullus  was  the  first  that  raised  temples  to 
Pa  von  (see  Fear),  and  to  Pallor  (sec  Paleness). 

Ills.]  ANCUS.  A sc  us  Mabtius,  the  nephew  of  Numa,  was  the  fourth  king  of  Rome, 
and  succeeded  Tullus  Hostiiius,  GS9  B.C.  He  began  his  reign  by  declaring  war  against 
the  Latins  ; this  he  did  in  a certain  prescribed  form  (see  zEn.  vii.  847,  See.)  by  means 
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of  priests  called  ftcialet.  (See  Fecial  es.)  He  took  several  towns  of  Latinm,  and  to&s- 
ported  their  inhabitants  to  Home  ; added  Mounts  Aventine  and  Janiculnm  to  the  city 
built  a temple  to  Jupiter  Feretrius  ; and  formed  the  port  Ostia  at  the  month  of  die  Tibet. 
In  the  reign  of  this  king  Lucumo,  a native  of  Tarquinii,  a city  of  Etruria,  estaUishcl 
himself  in  Home  with  his  wife  Tanaqnil,  and  there  hy  his  merit  and  fortune,  giinedmch 
an  ascendancy  over  the  citizens,  and  even  over  the  king  himself,  that  Ancus  left  ha 
guardian  to  his  children.  Demaratus,  the  father  of  Lucumo,  who  had  acquired  {ten 
riches  by  trade,  had  been  obliged  to  fly  from  his  native  place,  Corinth,  in  conaeqoeaa  d 
a sedition  ; and  it  was  from  the  disregard  with  which  the  Etrurians  treated  Lacono.  ts 
the  son  of  an  exile  and  a merchant,  that  his  noble-spirited  wife  Tanaquil,  toning  that 
merit  constituted  the  only  distinction  at  Rome,  prevailed  upon  her  husband  to  settle  in 
that  city.  Ancus  reigned  twenty-four  years. 

1117. — Tarquin  /rings.]  Tarqoinius  Priscus,  Servius  Tullius,  and  Taawmtt 
SuriRius. 

Tarquinius  Priscus.]  Tarquinios  Priscus,  the  fifth  king  of  Rome,  succeeded  Anas 
Martius,  614  B.C.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Tarquin,  from  Tarquinii,  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  in  Etruria.  (See  Ancus  Martius,  line  1116.)  At  the  death  of  Ancus  "he  uri 
every  art  to  secure  his  succession  to  the  vacant  throne  ; and,  by  the  eloquence  with  wta 
be  set  forth  his  claims,  and  the  expedient  which  he  adopted  of  providing  for  the  stem 
of  the  sons  of  the  deceased  monarch  on  the  day  of  election,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  tbs 
object  of  his  ambition.  He  strengthened  his  interest  by  the  choice  of  an  hundred  sev 
senators.  (See  Senate.)  He  also  doubled  the  number  of  the  rquites,  and  added  two  a 
that  of  the  vestal  virgins  (see  Vestal  Virgins),  devising,  moreover,  the  punishment  of  tot- 
ing alive  such  of  them  as  should  violate  their  vow.  Tarquin  greatly  adorned  the  city ; hr 
surrounded  it  with  a wall  of  hewn  stone  ; laid  out  a place  between  the  Aventine  sad 
Palatine  hills  for  games  and  spectacles,  called,  from  its  circular  figure,  Ciraa,  and  fiat 
its  extent,  in  comparison  with  the  other  circi,  Maximus.  He  drained  the  lower  gmuois 
by  making  the  cloaca;,  to  carry  off  the  water  into  the  Tiber,  and  laid  the  foundations  c! 
the  Capitol ; he  moreover  introduced  from  the  Tuscans  the  triumphal  and  consulsi  «®*’ 
ments,  the  dress  of  the  magistrates,  &c.  After  accomplishing  all  these  regulations,  sal 
providing  for  the  embellishment  and  internal  comfort  of  the  city,  he  turned  his  thong®0 
to  the  extension  of  his  territory,  and  made  successful  attacks  upon  many  of  the  towns  of 
the  Latins,  the  Vejenles,  the  Tuscans,  and  the  Sabines.  Tarquin  fell  a victim  to  the 
hostility  very  naturally  entertained  against  him  by  the  sons  of  Ancus,  of  whose  right  t> 
the  throne  they  foresaw  it  was  his  intention  to  deprive  them,  by  the  arrangement  of  s 
marriage  between  his  daughter  and  Servius  Tullius.  They  engaged  two  assassins  to  kid 
him  ; the  king  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace  ; but  Tanaqnil,  being 
unwilling  to  publish  the  news  of  the  catastrophe,  lest  the  partisans  of  the  sods  of  Ancus 
should  immediately  bring  forward  their  claim  to  the  throne,  to  the  exclusoa  of  the 
favoured  Servius,  withheld  the  public  declaration  of  his  death  until  the  sons  of  Ancos, 
under  the  presumption  that  their  murderous  scheme  had  failed  of  success,  should  have 
sought  safety  by  flight.  Tarquin  reigned  thirty-eight  years. 

Servius  Tullius.]  The  tilth  king  of  Rome  ; he  is  enumerated  among  the  I'arqoc; 
kings,  in  consequence  of  his  being  the  son-in-law  of  bis  predecessor  Taiqnin.  Sef® 
w as  the  son  of  Tullius  (a  native  of  Lalium,  who  was  killed  in  bravely  defending  his  couno; 
against  the  Romans)  and  Acrisia,  a slave  of  Comiculum  ; the  latter  was  appointed  to*bf 
service  of  Tanaquil,  the  queen  of  Tarquin  ; and  Servius,  who  was  educated  in  the  rej*1 
palace,  so  distinguished  himself  by  his  good  conduct  and  virtues,  that  he  wis  raised  to  d' 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  benefactor,  677  B.C.  Servius  was  equally  conspicuous  »•  * 
warrior  and  legislator*  The  first  military  exploit  of  his  reign  was  the  reduction  of  the 
rebellious  Vejcntes  and  Tuscans. 

He  then  directed  his  attention  to  the  further  improvement  of  the  internal  affair* 
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kingdom,  the  principal  enactment  of  his  reign  being  that  of  the  census.  This  was  an 
enumeration  of  the  names  and  habitations  of  the  citizens  with  a valuation  of  their  fortunes. 
He  then,  according  to  this  valuation,  divided  the  citizens  into  six  classes,  and  each  class 
into  a certain  number  of  centuries.  The  first  class  was  subdivided  into  ninety-eight 
centuries  ; forty  of  young  men,  who  were  obliged  to  take  the  field  ; forty  of  old  men,  who 
were  to  guard  the  city  ; and  eighteen  of  equites,  who  fought  on  horseback. 

The  second  class  consisted  of  twenty  centuries,  ten  of  young,  and  ten  of  old  men,  whose 
estates  were  of  a,certain  value.  To  these  Livy  adds  two  centuries  of  artificers,  who  were 
to  manage  the  engines  of  war. 

The  third  ciass  was  divided  into  twenty  centuries,  these  also  depending  upon  a certain 
ratio  of  property. 

The  fourth  class  contained  twenty  centuries,  to  which  Dionysius  adds  two  centuries  of 
trumpeters. 

The  fifth  class  consisted  of  thirty  centuries ; it  is  in  this  class  that  Livy  places  the  trum- 
peters and  blowers  of  the  horn. 

The  sixth  class  comprehended  all  who  either  had  no  estates,  or  were  not  worth  so  much 
as  the  citizens  forming  the  fifth  class  ; and  although  the  number  of  them  was  so  great  as  to 
exceed  that  of  any  of  the  other  classes , they  were  reckoned  but  as  one  century . 

Each  class  had  arms  peculiar  to  itself,  and  a certain  place  in  the  army  according  to  the 
valuation  of  the  fortunes  of  its  members. 

The  census  was  made  at  the  end  of  every  five  years,  first  by  the  kings,  and  then  by  the 
consuls  ; but  after  the  year  U.C.  312,  by  magistrates  created  expressly  for  the  purpose, 
called  censors.  (See  Censors.)  At  the  termination  of  the  census,  which,  however,  was  not 
always  held  at  the  prescribed  intervals  of  time,  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  called  suovetau- 
rima  or  so  lit  a u rilia  (when  a bull,  a sheep,  and  a sow  were  offered)  or  lustrum, 
from  lustrare , to  survey  or  to  purify  (a  term  also  expressive  of  the  space  of  five  years),  was 
made. 

The  census  was  anciently  held  in  the  Forum;  but  subsequently  in  the  Villa  pubHcatn 
place  in  the  Campus  Marlius . At  the  first  enumeration  of  the  people,  it  appears  that 
Rome  contained  84,000  inhabitants;  and,  for  their  better  accommodation,  Servius  en- 
larged the  boundaries  of  the  city,  by  comprehending  within  its  walls  the  Quirinal,  Viminal, 
and  Eoquiline  hills.  He  also  very  much  embellished  it;  and,  among  other  edifices,  erected 
a temple  to  Diana  on  the  Aventine  Mount.  To  attach  to  himself  the  two  grandsons  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  Tarquin  and  Aruns,  he  gave  to  them  in  marriage  his  two  daughters ; 
hat  this  double  union,  from  the  opposite  and  violent  passions  of  the  parties,  iustead  of 
being  productive  of  the  expected  harmony,  led  to  the  commission  of  the  most  revolting 
crimes.  The  younger  Tullia,  the  wife  of  Aruns,  and  Lucius  Tarquinius,  the  husband  of 
the  elder  Tullia,  conceived  a mutual  preference  for  each  other,  and  determined  upon 
killing  their  respective  consorts  : this  they  effected ; and  having  oblained  permission  from 
Servius  to  marry,  the  first  act,  alter  their  compact  of  blood,  was  the  murder  of  the  peaceful 
znd  unsuspecting  king.  Tarquin  bad  formed  a strong  party  among  the  senators,  many  of 
whom  had  taken  umbrage  at  the  more  equal  distribution  of  the  public  lands  ; and  having 
collected  a guard  of  armed  men,  he  rushed  into  the  Forum  dressed  in  the  royal  robes.  He 
there  placed  himself  on  the  king’s  seat,  ordering  the  senators  to  be  summoned  by  a herald 
to  attend  on  king  Tarquin.  This  scene  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  Serving 
with  his  attendants,  who,  seeing  the  throne  invaded,  attempted  to  drag  the  usurper  from 
his  seat.  Tarquin  pushed  the  aged  Servius  down  the  steps  of  the  tribunal,  and  deputed 
emissaries  to  despatch  him,  while  feebly  making  his  way  to  his  palace.  To  complete  this 
murderous  catastrophe,  Tullia,  after  having  saluted  her  husband  king,  drove  her  chariot, 
in  her  return  from  the  Forum,  over  the  dead  body  of  her  father.  Servius  reigned  44  years. 
Tarquinia,  the  queen  of  Servius,  died  the  day  after  the  assassination  of  her  husband.  ,/•“ 
CU  Man.  3 NT 
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Lucius  Tarquinius.]  This  king  exercised  the  sovereignty,  which  he  had  obtained  by 
force,  tyrannically,  and  was  thence  sumamed  Suterbus.  He  put  to  death  those  of  the 
senators  whom  he  supposed  to  lie  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  deceased  monarch ; 
treated  the  remaining  few  with  contempt,  by  making  war  and  peace,  concluding  treaties 
and  alliances,  without  their  concurrence ; and  took  the  judgment  of  all  capital  causes 
entirely  into  his  own  hands.  He  conciliated  the  Latins  by  the  marriage  of  bis  daughter 
with  Manilius,  one  of  their  principal  chiefs;  he  undertook  a war  with  the  Volsci ; re- 
duced tbeir  towns  Sucssa  Poraetia  and  Gabii ; concluded  a peace  with  the  -T'-qui , and 
renewed  a league  with  the  Tuscans.  His  next  care  was  the  internal  embellishment  and 
comfort  of  the  city.  He  completed  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  foundations  of  which  had 
been  laid  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  on  the  Capitoline  or  Tarpeian  Mount,  depositing  in  its 
recesses  the  sibylline  books  (sec  Sibyl),  aud  employed  artificers  from  Etruria  to  form 
seats  in  the  circus,  and  to  construct  the  great  subterranean  sewer  ( cloaca  maxima)  for 
carrying  off  the  filth  of  the  city  ; two  works,  of  which  Livy  affirms  that  the  magnificence 
of  Rome,  in  his  time,  could  scarcely  produce  any  thing  equal.  The  expense,  however, 
attendant  upon  their  perfect  execution  so  exhausted  the  treasury,  that  to  divert  ihe  atten- 
tion of  the  people  from  its  impoverished  state,  he  determined  to  engage  them  in  a war 
against  the  Rutuli.  But  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war  the  term  of  his  conquests  and 
splendour  arrived.  While  his  army  was  encamped  before  Arxlea,  the  capital  town  of  the 
Rutuli,  a conversation  arose  in  the  tent  of  Sextus  (the  youngest  of  the  sous  of  Tarqntn) 
respecting  the  merits  of  women.  Among  others  who  were  warm  in  the  praises  of  their 
wives,  Tarquinius  Collatinus  (the  nephew  of  Tarquin)  particularly  maintained  the  supe- 
riority of  bis  beloved  Lucretia  over  every  other  matron  in  Rome.  The  assembled  princes 
and  nobles  therefore  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  city,  and  thence  to  Collatia,  where 
they  found  Lucretia,  unlike  the  other  women  of  the  court,  employed  at  the  loom,  in  the 
midst  of  her  female  attendants.  Thus  was  the  dispute  decided  in  favour  of  the  wife  of 
Collatinus,  and  the  princes  returned  to  the  camp.  The  beauty  aud  virtue  of  Lucretia  so 
inflamed  Sextus,  that  he  was  subsequently  induced,  in  the  absence  of  Collatinus,  to  devise 
a scheme  for  depriving  her  of  her  honour.  He  effected  his  purpose;  but  the  wretched 
Lucretia,  in  presence  of  her  husband,  his  friend  L.  Junius  Brutus,  her  father  Lucretius, 
and  Valerius  (for  whom  she  had  immediately  after  the  ignominious  outrage  despatched 
messengers),  plunged  a dagger  to  her  heart,  declaring  that  her  mind  was  guiltless,  and 
urging  them  to  pursue  the  violator  of  her  peace.  Brutus  drew  the  dagger  from  the  wound, 
and  bolding  it  up,  protested  by  the  blood  which  dropped  from  it,  that  he  would  hence- 
forth use  all  possible  means  to  exterminate  Tarquinius  Superbus,  bis  wife,  and  all  his 
hateful  race,  not  suffering  that  or  any  other  family  to  hold  kingly  power  at  Rome.  His 
suffering  and  indignant  friends  took  the  same  oath ; and  Brutus,  without  delay,  convened 
nil  assembly  of  the  people,  which,  as  commander  of  the  ceUrts,  or  king’s  body  guard,  he 
had  a right  to  do,  and  so  exasperated  the  multitude  by  liis  pathetic  representation  of  Lu- 
cretia’s  wrongs,  that  Lucius  Tarquinius  Superbus  was,  by  common  consent,  deposed,  and 
banishment  decreed  against  himself,  his  wife,  and  family.  Brutus  then,  in  order  to  secure 
the  army,  proceeded  with  an  armed  body  of  young  men  to  the  camp  of  Ardea,  leasing  the 
command  of  the  city  to  Lucretius,  while  Tarquin,  apprised  of  the  outrage,  was  advancing 
to  Romo  to  quell  the  sedition.  The  king  was  refused  admittance  into  the  city,  and  the 
sentence  of  banishment  enforced,  501)  B.C.,  and  244  years  from  the  establishment  of  the 
regal  power  by  Romulus.  Tarquin  retired  among  the  Etrurians,  and  prevailed  upon  thru 
king  Borseuna  to  take  up  anna  in  his  cause  ; but  all  tbeir  effi  xts  to  replace  him  on  his  last 
throne  were  unavailing;  and,  but  for  the  humanity  of  Aristodemus,  a priuce  of  Cum*,  in 
Campania,  the  exiled  monarch  must  have  perished  by  want.  He  died  about  fourteen 
years  after  his  banishment,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  bis  age. 

Sextus  took  refuge  in  Gabii,  where  he  was  slain  on  account  of  the  cruelties  which  he 
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had  exercised  while  former  sovereign  of  that  city;  and  Titos  and  Arons,  the  other  ions  of 
Tarquin,  accompanied  their  father  into  Etruria. 

1118.]  BRUTUS.  Lucies  Junius  Brutus.  He  was  the  son  of  Marcus  Junius  and 
of  Tarquinin,  the  second  daughter  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  queen  of  Servius  Tullius. 
His  father  and  elder  brother  were  put  to  death  by  Tarquinius  Superbus  ; and  Brutus,  in 
order  to  avoid  a similar  fate,  counterfeited  stupidity,  which  procured  for  him  the  surname 
of  Brutus,  but  which  assumed  character  he  cast  off  at  the  death  of  Lucretia  (see  Tarqui- 
nius Superbus,  above).  At  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the  chief  power  was  vested  in 
two  magistrates,  annually  elected,  entitled  consuls  (see  Consuls,  line  1120.)  Brutus  and 
Lucias  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  the  husband  of  Lucretia,  were  the  first  of  these  newly  ap- 
pointed officers.  They  began  tbeir  magistracy  by  requiring  from  the  people  a confirma- 
tion of  the  decree  of  the  senate,  “ never  to  suffer  any  one  to  reign  at  Rome.”  Indeed  the 
very  name  of  Tarquin  became  so  odious,  that  Collatinus,  the  colleague  of  Bruins,  was  on 
that  account  obliged  to  leave  the  city.  Brutus  restored  the  senate,  diminished  by  the 
murders  of  Tarquin,  to  its  usual  number  of  300.  The  newly  chosen  senators  were  called 
Conscript i,  the  former  Patres.  They  were  addressed  by  the  terms  Patres  et  Cimscripti ; 
and  in  the  sequel,  the  et  being  dropped,  the  title  Patres  Cotucripti  was  applied  to  all 
senators.  Brutus  little  imagined  that  the  first  to  violate  the  decree  of  banishment  pro- 
nounced by  the  senate  against  the  Tarquins,  should  be  the  members  of  his  own  family  : 
to  his  affliction,  however,  it  was  discovered  by  a slave  named  Vindicius,  that  his  two  sons 
had  associated  themselves  with  a party  of  young  noblemen,  who  bad  conspired  with  the 
Tuscans  to  restore  the  exiled  family  : the  conspirators  were  apprehended  and  condemned; 
and  Brutus,  unmoved  by  the  solicitations  of  the  people  to  spare  his  sons,  caused  the  sen- 
tence denounced  against  them  to  be  executed  in  his  presence.  The  propriety  of  thus 
surrendering  his  paternal  feelings,  when  the  voice  of  the  people  permitted  him  to  indnlge 
them,  seems  to  have  afforded  ground  for  much  discussion  in  subsequent  ages:  Virgil 
alludes  to  the  circumstance,  and  himself  ascribes  the  conduct  of  Brutus  to  a spirit  of  pa- 
triotism. (See  .Ln.  vi.  1125.)  Some  time  after  this  catastrophe  Brutus,  in  a battle  between 
the  Romans  and  Tarquins  near  the  lake  Regillus,  singly  engaged  with  Aruns  ; and,  so 
completely  did  mutual  rancour  animate  the  two  combatants,  that  they  pierced  each  other 
mortally  at  the  same  moment.  The  dead  body  of  Brutus  was  brought  to  Rome,  and 
received  as  in  triumph  ; and  the  Roman  matrons  testified  tbeir  regret  for  his  loss  by 
mourning  for  him  during  a year,  as  for  a second  father. 

1119.  — ficartps.]  i.  e.  transfers  the  insignia  of  government  to  the  consuls. 

1120. ]  CONSULS.  Magistrates  at  Rome,  to  whom  the  supreme  authority  was  trans- 
ferred at  the  eipulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  509  B.C.,  chosen  originally  from  among  the  patri- 
cians, but,  in  the  sequel,  indiscriminately  from  the  two  orders.  [The  first  plebeian  consul 
was  L.  Sextius,  355  B.C.]  They  were  two  in  number,  and  were  nominated  annually  in 
the  Campus  Martius  : in  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  there  was  no  fixed  day  for  their 
inauguration,  but  the  first  of  January  was  ultimately  appointed  for  the  ceremony.  Their 
office  being  annual,  it  became  customary  for  historians  to  mark  the  date  of  an  event,  not 
merely  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  but  from  the  name  of  the  consuls  under  whose 
magistracy  the  occurrence  took  place  ; thus,  M.  Tullio  Cicerone  et  L.  Antonio  consulibru , 
designated  the  690th  year  of  Rome.  They  were,  in  common  with  all  other  magistrates, 
originally  called  praetors;  they  were  also  entitled  imperatores,  or  judices,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  been  subsequently  denominated  consnles,  either  from  their  consulting 
upon  publid  affairs  (a  reipubtiae  consulendo),  or  from  their  consulting  the  senate  and  people 
(a  consulendo  senatum).  The  two  first  consuls  were  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  and  Lucius 
Tarquinius  Collatinus. 

The  authority  of  the  consuls  differed  scarcely  in  any  thing,  but  in  its  duration,  from 
that  of  the  kings.  They  were  at  the  head  of  the  republic,  all  other  magistrates,  with  the 
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exception  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  being  subject  to  them  ; they  bid  the  suprat* 
administration  of  justice  ; the  power  of  conroking  the  senate  and  of  assembling  the  people, 
of  enacting  laws,  which  were  commonly  called  by  their  name  ; of  disposing  of  the  pahht 
money  ; of  raising  armies  and  conferring  military  distinctions ; of  making  peace  and  nr; 
and  of  transacting,  in  short,  the  principal  business  of  the  state.  They  had  also  commas 
over  the  provinces,  and  could,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  senate,  recall  persons  tlena 
to  Rome  -,  kings  and  foreign  nations,  in  alliance  with  the  republic,  were  considered  to  be 
under  their  protection  ; and,  it  the  appearance  of  the  consuls,  all  persons  uncovered  llieir 
beads,  dismounted  from  their  horses,  rose  up,  and  made  way  for  (hem. 

Their  insignia,  with  the  exception  of  the  crown,  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  king. ; 
namely,  the  toga  pratexta  (see  Toga),  the  tella  curulU,  in  which  they  sat  is  pobac 
assemblies  (see  Sella  curalis),  the  sceptre  or  ivory  staff  (scipio  elmnuui),  »bkb 
had  an  eagle  on  its  top,  as  symbolical  of  dignity  and  power,  and  the  fasces  (rods)  ud 
swiiris  (axe),  carried  by  tweh'e  lictors.  (See  Liclors.)  Under  Valerius  PophcoU, 
lire  consul  who  superseded  Collntinus,  the  stcuris  was  taken  awny  from  the  fata, 
or  in  other  words,  the  consuls  lost  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  retained  out) 
that  of  scourging,  at  least  within  the  city;  for  without,  when  invested  with  miJiirr 
command,  they  still  retained  the  securis,  i.  e.  the  right  of  punishing  capitally-  Tk« 
consuls  were  by  turns,  monthly,  preceded  by  the  lictors  while  at  Rome,  lest  the  >?- 
pearance  of  two  persons  with  their  badges  of  sovereign  power,  should  raise  apprehension* 
in  the  multitude.  The  consul  who  relinquished  tbo  outward  insignia  was  only  attradnl 
by  a crier  and  the  lictors,  without  the  fasces.  They  generally  decided  by  lot  the  province* 
oTer  which  they  were  to  preside  during  their  consulship  ; and  before  tlicir  departure,  the) 
invariably  repaired  to  the  Capitol,  preceded  by  the  lictors,  to  offer  prayers  to  the  gods  fur 
the  safety  of  the  republic.  They  were  not  permitted  to  return  to  Rome  without  the 
special  command  of  the  senate,  and  until  the  arrival  of  their  successor  in  the  province, 
at  their  return,  they  harangued  the  people,  protesting  solemnly  that  they  had,  during  their 
absence,  in  no  way  acted  contrary  to  the  laws  or  interest  of  their  country.  In  the  first 
ages  of  tire  republic,  the  province  ( provincia)  of  a consul  aimply  implied  any  charge  a** 
signed  to  him,  as  the  prosecution  of  a war,  the  government  of  a country  during  his  consul* 
ship,  6cc. ; the  same  province  or  office  being  sometimes  adjudged  to  both  msgistiaU'#* 
The  office  of  consul  became  a mere  title  under  the  emperors;  in  the  time  of  Julius Ccsst* 
who,  when  he  was  created  perpetual  dictator,  gave  the  first  great  blow  to  their  power,  the 
duration  of  the  office  was  reduced  to  two  or  three  months  ; Tiberius  and  Claudius  still 
more  abridged  it ; the  emperor  Commodus  made  no  less  than  twenty-live  consuls  in  one 
year ; and,  in  the  542d  year  of  the  Christian  era,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justi- 
nian, the  consular  office  was  totally  suppressed.  With  the  diminution  of  their  power,  the 
external  pomp,  however,  of  the  consuls  increased  ; they  wore  the  ioga  picta,  nr  palmate; 
had  their  fasces  decorated  with  laurel ; and  reassumed  the  securis. 

The  legal  age  for  nomination  to  the  consulship  was  forty-three  ; and  it  was  requisite, 
previously  to  such  nomination,  to  have  filled  the  offices  of  quscstor,  sedile,  and  prxtor. 
These  regulations  were,  however,  often  infringed  : thus  Af,  Valerius  Corvus  was  appointed 
to  the  office  at  the  age  of  twenty-three ; Scipio  Africanus  the  elder  at  that  of  twenty- 
eight,  &c. 

1120.  — Royal  robes.]  T oga  pnetexla. 

1 121.  — His  (Brutus’)  .wn*.]  Titus  and  Tiberius. 

1121. — The  tyrant .]  Tarquinius  Superbus. 

1130.]  TORQUATUS.  TITUS  MANLIUS  TORQUATUS,  a celebrated  Room, 
of  the  same  clau  as  Manlius  Capitolinus.  His  father,  Manlius  Imperiosus,  after  tanaf 
served  the  office  of  dictator,  B.C.  303,  was  cited  by  the  tribune  Pomponius,  to  to*"*/ 
before  the  people  the  charge  of  cruelty  to  his  son,  whom,  on  account  ofan  impediment  u» 
his  speech,  and  an  apparent  dulncsa  of  intellect,  he  had  associated  with  his  slaves,  »ni* 
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^impelled  to  engage  in  menial  occupations.  Titus  Manlius,  being  informed  of  this 
lccusation,  proceeded  by  night  to  the  house  of  his  father’s  accuser,  and  haring  obtained 
1 private  interview  with  him,  drew  a dagger,  and  by  the  menace  of  instant  death,  ex- 
torted from  him  an  oath  to  drop  the  prosecution.  The  Romans  rewarded  this  instance 
of  filial  piety  by  raising  the  young  man  to  the  dignity  of  legionary  tribune.  He  soon 
afterwards  distinguished  himself,  during  an  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  by  slaying  in  single 
combat  a Gallic  chief  of  gigantic  stature,  which  so  dismayed  the  enemy,  that  they 
retreated  with  precipitation  to  their  own  country.  On  this  occasion  Manlius,  having 
adorned  himself  with  the  golden  collar  worn  by  his  antagonist,  obtained  the  surname  of 
Torquatus.  His  great  merit  procured  him  the  signal  honour  of  being  twice  dictator  before 
he  had  exercised  the  office  of  consul ; but  on  his  resigning  the  dictatorship  the  second 
time,  the  consulship  was  conferred  on  him.  During  his  consulate,  B.C.  340,  he  marched 
with  Decius  Mus  to  suppress  a dangerous  rebellion  of  the  Latin  states.  In  the  progress 
of  this  war  it  was  found  necessary  to  issue  a decree  prohibiting  any  soldier  to  quit  the 
rinks,  or  to  fight  without  the  permission  of  his  commander ; Manlius,  the  son  of  Torqua- 
tos. however,  was  the  first  to  infringe  this  order,  by  engaging  with  a Latin  chief  who  had 
challenged  him  to  single  combat.  Having  slain  his  adversary,  he  stripped  him  of  his 
armour,  which  he  carried  triumphantly  to  his  father’s  tent ; but  instead  of  commtnding 
the  valour  of  his  sou,  the  inflexible  consul  adjudged  him  to  expiate  by  death  bis  disobe- 
dience of  orders.  The  war  was  shortly  after  terminated  by  a decisive  victory,  obtained 
over  the  enemy  by  Manlius  Torquatus,  who  consequently  returned  to  Rome  to  enjoy  tlio 
honour  of  a triumph  ; but  the  Roman  youth  showed  their  disapprobation  of  his  severity 
to  his  son,  by  refusing  to  pay  him  the  homage  customary  on  such  occasions.  His  con- 
duct was,  however,  applauded  by  the  senate,  who  wished  to  confer  on  him  the  office  of 
censor ; but  Torquatus  declined  it,  saying,  " that  as  the  people  could  not  endure  his 
rigour,  so  neither  could  he  put  up  with  their  licentiousness.” 

The  severe  justice  displayed  by  Torquatus  gave  rise  to  the  term  Manliana  edicta, 
which  is  applied  to  laws  remarkable  for  their  rigour  or  cruelty. 

1131, ]  DECTI.  The  two  Decii  alluded  to  in  this  line  are,  DECIUS  MUS,  a cele- 
brated Roman  consul,  and  his  son  DECIUS  (also  a consul),  who,  after  many  glorious 
caploita,  heroically  sacrificed  themselves  on  the  field  of  battle ; the  father,  during  his 
consulate  with  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus,  in  a combat  against  the  Latins,  338  B.C.,  and 
die  latter  in  fighting  against  the  Gauls  and  Samnites  in  his  fourth  consulate,  303  B.C. 

I lie  grandson  of  Dccins  Mus  also  rendered  himself  remarkable  by  a similar  act  of  valour 
m the  war  against  Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentines,  280  B.C.  A general  who  devoted  himself 
for  the  army,  usually  observed  the  following  ceremonies.  He  put  on  the  toga  prretexta  ; 
veiled  his  head,  and  supported  it  by  his  bare  hand  ; stood  on  some  sort  of  weapon ; 
repeated  after  the  pontifex  maximus  a certain  form  of  prayer ; and  then,  assuming  the 
Gabine  gown,  he  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 

1132.  — Drusian  fine.]  It  is  conjectured  that  Virgil  mentions  the  Drusi  (though  a 
plebeian  family)  in  his  enumeration  of  the  illustrious  Romans,  in  compliment  to  the 
empress  livia  Augusta,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Drusus  Livius,  the  intimate  friend  of 
-Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Julius  Caisar.  Drusus  Livius  killed  himself  after 
'he  battle  of  Philippi.  The  family  of  the  Drusi  produced  eight  consuls,  two  censors, 

*»<!  one  dictator.  (See  Horace,  b.  iv.  Ode  4.) 

1132.]  CAM1LLUS.  MARCUS  FUR1US  : was  a Roman  of  the  patrician  family 
°f  *1*«  f iirii ; he  was  raised  to  the  dictatorship  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege  of  Veii, 

" rkstined  (says  Livy)  by  the  Fates  to  take  the  city,  and  to  save  his  country.”  Having 
defeated  an  army  of  the  enemy,  he  led  his  troops  sgainst  the  town,  and  their  efforts  being 
lecoaded  by  a party  who  had  entered  through  a mine  constructed  under  the  walls,  Veii 
"*s  taken,  after  having  for  ten  years  defied  the  whole  force  of  Rome,  which  it  equalled 
i»  power,  and  surpassed  in  opulence  and  splendour.  The  spoils  of  the  city,  which  was 
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abandoned  to  pillage,  were  immense  ; and  so  important  was  this  conquest  deemed  b; 
Camillus,  that  he  is  said  to  hare  implored  the  gods  that,  “ if  his  own,  and  the  good  far* 
tune  of  the  Romans,  appeared  so  great  in  their  sight  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  coatrter- 
balance  such  an  advantage  by  some  reverse,  the  misfortune  might  fall  oo  him  rather  than 
on  the  commonwealth.”  On  his  return  to  Rome,  the  magnificence  of  his  triumph, 
adorned  with  the  spoils  of  his  wealthy  conquest,  contributed  to  the  fulfilment  of  kh  peti- 
tion by  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  plebeians,  who  henceforth  considered  him  as  tb«  head 
of  the  patrician  party.  Csmillus,  for  a time,  repressed  their  hostile  feelings  by  abdi- 
cating the  dictatorship.  He  was,  two  years  afterwards,  elected  one  of  the  military  tri- 
bunes, and  conducted  an  expedition  against  the  Falisci.  While  besieging  their  capita! 
Falcrii,  be  displayed  an  instance  of  tbe  magnanimity  which  then  characterised  the 
Romans.  A schoolmaster,  entrusted  by  the  principal  men  of  the  city  with  the  education 
of  their  children,  treacherously  conducted  his  pupils  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  o tiered  to 
deliver  them  up  to  Camillus ; but  his  proposal  was  indignantly  rejected,  and  be  was 
ignominiously  scourged  back  to  the  town  by  his  own  scholars.  The  citizens,  overcome  bj 
this  instance  of  generosity,  tent  to  offer  terms  of  accommodation  ; they  were  referred  to  tbe 
senate,  and  the  war  terminated  by  the  Falisci  being  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  allies  of 
the  republic.  The  soldiers  having  been  thus  disappointed  in  their  hope  of  plundering  tbe 
city,  joined  the  people,  on  their  return  to  Rome,  in  murmurs  against  their  general ; and  a 
citizen  having  ventured  to  accuse  him  of  appropriating  part  of  the  spoils  of  YT eii  to  bis 
own  use,  Camillus  avoided  tlie  meditated  vengeance  of  his  enemies  by  a voluntary  exile 
to  Ardea,  entreating  the  gods  “ that,  if  he  were  innocent,  bis  country  might  havre  cause 
to  repent  her  ingratitude  towards  him."  Nor  was  his  prayer  long  unansw  ered.  The 
taking  of  Falerii  was  followed  by  four  years  of  turbulence  and  faction,  during  which  time 
Rome  underwent  the  changes  of  a consular  government,  of  an  interregnum,  and  of  the 
administration  of  military  tribunes  ; while  the  Gauls,  under  Brennus,  had,  without  oppo- 
sition, invaded  and  ravaged  Etruria,  aud  emboldened  by  this  success,  had  advanced 
against  Rome.  A detachment  of  these  barbarians  having  at  the  same  time  attached 
Ardea,  Camillus  roused  the  inhabitants,  and  putting  himself  at  their  head,  defeated  the 
enemy  with  great  slaughter.  The  fame  of  this  action  caused  many  of  tbe  fugitives  from 
Rome,  and  the  neighbouring  cities,  to  flock  to  the  standard  of  their  former  leader,  mid 
his  army  soon  amounted  to  40,000  men ; still  he  remained  inactive,  till  the  senate, 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Gauls,  and  sent  a 
message  through  tbe  hostile  camp,  revoking  his  sentence,  and  appointing  him  dictator. 
He  obeyed  the  summons,  and  his  approach  to  the  capital  compelled  Brennus  to  offer 
terras  of  accommodation  to  the  besieged,  who  willingly  consented  to  purchase  peace  with 
a large  sum  of  gold.  While  the  money  was  being  weighed,  Camillas  entered  the  city, 
and  annulling  a treaty  so  disgraceful  to  the  citizens,  he  exclaimed  that  “ the  Romans 
were  not  accustomed  to  redeem  their  country  from  the  enemy  with  gold,  but  with  tbe 
sword.”  The  attack  and  defeat  of  the  Gauls,  which  followed,  realised  his  words  ; Ca- 
millus pursued  them,  and  so  totally  destroyed  their  army  at  the  battle  of  Gabii,  that  not 
one  barbarian  remained  to  carry  home  the  news  of  their  misfortunes.  Some  writers  have 
doubted  this  opportune  arrival  of  Camillas,  asserting  that  Brennus  retired  to  Gaul 
enriched  with  tbe  gold  extorted  from  the  Romans. 

Camillus  was  regarded  by  his  countrymen  as  a second  Romulus,  a second  founder  of 
Rome,  and  the  father  and  deliverer  of  his  country.  He  continued  for  twelve  mouths  to 
exercise  the  dictatorship,  during  which  time  he  principally  directed  bis  attention  to  the 
rebuilding  the  city  of  Rome,  and  persuaded  the  people  to  resign  their  intention  of  aban- 
doning its  ruins,  and  of  transferring  the  seat  of  government  'to  Veii : he  himself  repaired 
many  of  the  temples,  and  erected  a new  one  to  Aius  Locutius,  in  honour  of  a voice 
which,  prior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  had  been  heard  near  the  temple  of  Juno,  pre- 
dicting the  siege  of  Rome.  He  had  not  long  resigned  the  office  of  dictator  when  he  was 
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bliged  to  resume  it,  in  consequence  of  a revolt  of  the  Latins  and  Hernici,  who  had 
- agued  with  tlie  Ktrurian  states  against  the  republic  ; success  attended  his  arms,  and  the 
objection  of  the  Volsci  entitled  him  to  a third  triumph.  Three  years  afterwards,  being 
'looted  military  tribune,  he  took  the  city  of  Antium  from  the  Volsci,  who  had  again 
obolled  ; and  part  of  the  spoils  of  this  expedition  was  devoted  by  the  Romans  to  the 
jurchase  of  tliree  large  gold  cups,  which,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Camillus,  were 
1 e posited  in  the  Capitol  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Juno.  Being  for  the  fifth  time 
ip  pointed  military  tribune,  he  presided  at  the  tribunal  which  punished  the  ambition  of 
^I&nlius  with  death  ; and  during  his  sixth  occupation  of  this  office  he  saved  the  army 
tom  the  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed  by  the  rashness  of  his  colleague,  Marcus  Furius, 
* Uilst  engaged  in  another  expedition  against  the  Volsci.  The  disputes  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians,  which  then  distracted  Rome,  occasioned  his  being  again  called 
to  the  dictatorship,  to  check  the  encroaching  power  of  the  tribunes  ; and,  in  his  eightieth 
year,  he  was  once  more  invested  with  that  dignity,  in  consequence  of  another  invasion  of 
the  Gauls,  whom  be  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  and  compelled  to  retreat.  The 
expedition  was  terminated  by  the  taking  of  Velilr®,  and  Camillus  re-entered  Rome  in 
triumph.  The  violence  of  the  factions  which  still  prevailed  in  Rome  obliged  him  to 
retain  for  a lime  the  supreme  dignity  ; but  his  authority  was  insufficient  to  quell  the 
tumult  that  raged,  and  the  aged  dictator  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Capitol  from 
the  fury  of  the  tribunes.  Order  was  at  length  restored  by  the  concession,  on  the  part  of 
the  senate  to  the  people,  of  the  right  of  electing  one  of  the  consuls  from  their  own  body  : 
at  the  suggestion  of  Camillus,  the  consular  power  was  limited  by  the  creation  of  the  new 
o ffice  of  pra-tur,  a magistrate  who,  as  well  as  two  curule  a'diles,  was  to  be  chosen  from 
among  the  patricians. 

Camillus  died  of  the  plague,  at  a very  advanced  age.  His  memory  was  gratefully 
cherished  by  bis  countrymen,  who  indicated  their  sense  of  his  services  by  the  proverbial 
expression,  “ Wherever  Camillus  is,  there  is  Rome.” 

The  military  glory  of  the  Romans  may  be  dated  from  the  age  of  Camillus.  The  Roman 
soldiers,  at  this  time,  began  to  receive  regular  pay ; the  military  operations  thenceforward 
became  systematic  : the  campaign  was  not  impeded  by  the  caprices  of  the  soldiers,  who 
wished  to  return  to  Rome,  or  who  had  enlisted  on  a temporary  engagement ; and  war 
became  not  an  occasional  occupation,  but  a regular  profession.  Camillas  is  said  to  have 
introduced  the  use  of  helmets  into  the  Roman  army. 

1133. — IKdl  redeemed .]  i.  e.  the  standards  recovered  from  the  Gauls,  who,  under 
Tirennus,  had  obtained  possession  of  them  in  the  battle  of  Allia,  B.C.  390,  in  their  pro. 
gross  towards  Rome. 

1131.— The  pair.]  JULIUS  C.ESAR  and  PDMPEY. 

CAIUS  JULIUS  C.ESAR  was  of  the  Alban  family  of  the  Julii  (see  Ain.  i.  890.), 
sou  of  Lucius  Cmsar  and  Aurelia,  daughter  of  the  consul  Cotta.  He  was  born  at 
Rome,  A.U.C.  033  ; and,  at  a very  early  age,  formed  schemes  of  ambition  which,  by  the 
united  power  of  eloquence  and  military  skill,  he  was  soon  enabled  to  realise.  Ilis  desire 
and  determination  to  obtain  absolute  dominion  were  so  evident,  that  Sylla  and  Cato  were 
heard  to  declare,  the  former,  that  in  him  were  many  Mariuses,  and  the  latter,  that  his 
intentions  and  capability  to  subvert  the  republic  were  manifest. 

Asia,  where  Cssar  distinguished  himself  against  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  was  the 
first  theatre  of  his  exploits.  It  is  recorded  of  him,  that  passing  from  Asia  to  Rhodes,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  under  Apollonius  Molo,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  pirates,  and 
that,  during  his  temporary  captivity,  he  amused  himself  with  threatening  them  with 
punishment  when  his  ransom  should  be  effected  ; a threat  which  he  punctually  fulfilled. 
On  Isis  return  to  Rome  he  displayed  great  eloquence  in  the  cause  of  his  friend  the  consul 
Dolabelia,  the  son-in-law  of  Cicero,  who  had  been  charged  with  peculation  ; and  he  so 
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ingratiated  himself  with  the  people  by  his  insinuating  address,  and  unbounded  munifi- 
cence, that  be  was  advanced  to  the  offices  of  military  tribune,  questor,  ardile,  and  prertar. 
This  popularity  necessarily  confirmed  the  suspicions  which  the  senate  had  already  imbibed 
to  his  prejudice,  from  the  prevalent  opinion  that  he  had  been  privy  to  the  conspiracy  flf 
Catiline. 

Cesar  was,  nerertheless,  after  the  defeat  of  Catiline,  created  pontifex  maximus ; and, 
on  the  expiralion  of  his  p rectorship,  appointed  proconsul  of  Spain.  While  at  Cadis,  be 
was  so  moved  on  seeing  the  statue  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that,  bursting  into  tears,  he 
exclaimed,  “ at  my  age  Alexander  had  conquered  the  world,  and  I have,  as  yet,  signalised 
myself  in  nothing.”  It  is  also  recorded  of  him  that,  in  his  youth,  he  would  often  declare, 
“ that  he  would  rather  be  the  first  in  a hamlet,  than  the  second  in  Home  j”  and  would 
quote  from  Euripides,  “ if  the  violation  of  truth  and  justice  can  ever  be  tolerated,  it  cut 
only  be  in  the  ambition  to  obtain  power.” 

While  Caesar  was  in  Spain,  his  rival  Pompey  returned  from  the  East,  and  was  received 
in  Rome  with  the  highest  honours  : the  aim  of  Pompey  was  to  acquire  sovereign  authority 
without  appearing  to  desire  it ; but  he  wss  soon  convinced  that  his  power  must  be  esta- 
blished and  maintained  by  force  of  arms  alone.  He  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  Cwssr, 
availed  himself  of  every  circumstance,  whether  honourably  or  otherwise,  to  secure  his  popo- 
larity.  Csesar,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  found  the  sovereignty  divided  between  Crassus 
and  Pompey,  each  of  them  straggling  ineffectually  for  the  ascendancy.  He  therefore,  to 
promote  his  own  ambitious  views,  proposed  that  they  should  terminate  their  differences 
by  forming,  with  him,  a coalition,  in  which  should  be  concentrated  the  whole  power  <4 
the  senate  and  people,  under  the  title  of  the  triumvirate.  In  this  compact,  which  was 
framed  CO  years  B.C.,  Ca»sar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  hound  themselves  by  mutual  oaths 
never  to  undertake  any  thing  but  by  mutual  consent.  Cato  perceived  the  mortal  blow  which 
the  constitution  would  receive  from  this  assumption  of  exclusive  power,  and  exclaimed,  " It 
is  all  over  with  us ; we  have  masters  ; the  republic  is  lost.”  The  first  consequence  of  the 
triumvirate  was  the  consulship  of  Julius  Cmsar,  59  B.C.  He  was  elected  with  Bibulos; 
but  he  very  soon  broke  the  /usees  of  his  colleague,  and  remained  sole  consul ; during  the 
short  period  of  their  union,  Caisar  so  usurped  the  controul,  that  the  acts  were  all  ironically 
made  out  in  the  names  of  Julius  and  Casar,  instead  of  Caisar  and  Bibulus.  To  increase 
hit  partisans  among  the  people,  C«sar  enacted  an  agrarian  law  ; his  next  step  was  to 
secure  the  knights;  and  this  he  accomplished  by  abating  a third  of  the  rents  which  they 
annually  paid  into  the  treasury.  His  sway  in  Rome  was  now  absolute  ; but  his  reign,  as 
a triumvir,  terminated  with  bis  appointment  to  the  government  of  Gaul  for  five  years  ; in 
the  partition  of  the  empire,  proconsular  Asia  was  assigned  to  Crassns,  and  Africa  and 
Spain  to  Pompey. 

After  the  departure  of  Caesar  from  Rome,  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  elected  consuls  ; 
Pompey  being  supported  by  the  aristocratic  party,  and  Crassus  being  of  weight  in  the 
confederacy,  from  the  means  which  his  immense  wealth  procured  him  of  forwarding  the 
views  of  his  colleagues.  The  provinces  allotted  to  Pompey  not  requiring  his  immediate 
presence,  he  remained  at  Rome  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  while  Crassus  under- 
took an  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  and  was  slain  in  an  engagement  under  their 
king  Orodes,  at  Carrhae.  Ctcsar  first  turned  his  arms  against  the  Helvetians,  whom  he 
subdued ; he  was  equally  successful  in  his  subsequent  attack  on  the  Germans,  Belgians, 
and  Nervians.  Returning  victoriously  to  Rome,  ho  knew  s<f  well  how  to  profit  by  the 
popularity,  which  his  rapid  and  brilliant  achievements  had  (Attained  for  him,  that  be  pre- 
vailed on  bis  only  remaining  colleague  to  consent  to  his  retaining  five  years  longer  his 
command  in  the  western  provinces.  During  that  time  he  effected  the  complete 
subjection  of  Gaul  and  part  of  Britain  ; but  presuming  on  his  successes,  and  soli- 
citing a further  prolongation  of  his  authority,  he  so  roused  the  jealousy  and  suspicious  of 
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is  enemies  (among  whom  were  Cicero  and  Cato  Ulicensis),  that  they  refused  to  grant 
is  request,  unless  he  Mould  in  person  solicit  their  compliance.  The  question  then  was, 
1 hither  Caesar  or  Pompey  should  first  resign  the  command  of  their  armies  ; but,  as  both 
larties  were  aware  that  he  who  should  first  lay  down  his  arms  would  be  subject  to  the 
•iher,  they  both  refused  to  disarm.  Ca;sar  made  use  of  the  immense  riches  he  had 
1 massed  in  Gaul  to  buy  over  the  leading  men  of  Rome  to  his  interest.  Among  these  was 
he  patrician  Curio,  who  had  been  appointed  head  of  the  tribunes  by  Pompey,  and  to 
whom  Caesar  gave  a bribe  of  484,373 /.  The  triumvir  on  his  entering  Rome  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tivii  war  took  out  of  the  treasury  1,095,979/.,  and  brought  into  it  at  its  con- 
tusion 4,843,750/.  Curio,  with  a view  to  Cresar’s  interest,  proposed  that  both  generals 
should  be  recalled  ; a proposition  which  so  perplexed  the  contending  parties  that,  amidst 
.he  general  cunstcmation  occasioned  at  the  prospect  of  a civil  war,  Cicero  took  on  him- 
self the  office  of  mediator  between  the  opponents.  Pompey  would  hearken  to  no  terms 
of  accommodation ; and  the  senate  accordingly,  in  the  year  49  B.C.,  passed  the  fatal 
decree  for  a civil  war,  the  decree  being  couched  in  the  following  terms : M Let  the  consuls 
for  the  year,  the  proconsul  Pompey,  the  praetors,  and  all  those  in  or  near  Rome,  who  have 
been  consols,  provide  for  the  public  safety  by  the  most  proper  means.” 

The  defence  of  the  republic,  and  the  command  of  her  troops,  were  assigned  to  Pompey, 
while  Caesar  was  divested  of  the  government  of  Gaul,  and  Lucius  Domitius  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  Thirty  thousand  men  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Pompey,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  provinces,  and  all  public  honours  were  conferred  on  such  as  espoused  the  side  of 
Pompey,  and  vowed  enmity  to  Casar.  The  latter  having,  during  these  operations,  tried, 
and  secured  the  affection  of  his  army,  determined  on  immediately  commencing  hostilities. 
His  first  design  was  to  make  himself  master  of  Ariminum,  a city  bordering  on  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  consequently  a part  of  his  province  ; but  as  this  act  would  have  been  an  open 
declaration  of  war,  he  concealed  his  intentions.  He  was  at  that  time  at  Ravenna,  and 
thence  sent  a detachment  towards  the  Rubicon,  desiring  the  officer  who  commanded  at 
that  river  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  him.  This  narrow’  stream  was  considered  as  the 
sacred  boundary  of  the  more  domestic  empire  of  Rome.  Having  reached  its  banks,  with 
such  of  his  intimate  friends  as  he  had  ordered,  by  different  roads,  to  follow  him,  he  turned 
to  Asinius  Pollio,  and  observed,  If  I omit  to  cross  the  river,  I am  undone  ; and,  if  I do 
cross  it,  how  many  calamities  shall  I thus  bring  on  Rome  then,  pausing  a few  minutes,  he 
cried  out,  “ the  die  is  cast threw  himself  into  the  river,  and  crossing  it,  marched  with 
ail  possible  speed  to  Ariminum.  Thence,  as  he  had  but  oue  legion  with  him,  he 
despatched  orders  to  the  army  he  had  left  in  Gaul,  to  cross  the  mountains  and  join  him. 
This  activity  struck  the  opposite  party  with  such  terror,  that  Pompey  fled  from  Rome  to 
Capua,  while  Csesar  successfully  prosecuted  liis  march  through  Pisaurum  (Pesaro),  An- 
cona, Arretium  (Arezzo),  &c.  to  Corfinium  (San  Ferino).  The  defence  of  this  last  place 
had  been  entrusted  to  Lucius  Domitius,  who  was  treated  by  the  conqueror  with  a magna- 
nimity which  he  repaid  by  endeavouring  to  raise  a party  in  favour  of  Pompey,  at  Mar- 
seilles, at  the  time  C»sar  was  besieging  the  city.  Pompey,  on  the  rapid  progress  of  his 
rival,  left  Capua  for  Brundusium,  and  thence,  as  Cresar  immediately  invested  the  place, 
made  his  escape  to  Dyrrachium  (Durazzo),  a city  of  Macedonia.  Caesar,  seeing  himself 
by  the  flight  of  Pompey  master  of  all  Italy,  was  anxious  to  pursue  him,  and  to  complete 
his  conquests  ; but  being  destitute  of  shipping,  he  determined  first  to  visit  Rome,  there 
to  establish  some  sort  of  provisional  government ; to  reduce  the  western  provinces  which 
were  under  the  dominion  of  his  rival ; and  to  make  such  regulations  in  the  empire  gene- 
rally, as  should  provide  for  bis  exclusive  sway,  whenever  the  entire  subjugation  of  bis 
enemies  should  enable  him  to  enjoy  it. 

Before  he  left  Brundusium  he  sent  Curio,  with  three  legions,  into  Sicily,  and  L.  Vale- 
rius with  one  legion,  into  Sardinia,  Cato  and  Aurelius  Cotta,  the  officers  of  the  senate, 
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abandoning  their  respective  governments  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  on  the  approach  of  Ga»&ai* 
lieutenants.  On  Ids  arrival  at  Rome,  he  made  a public  defence  of  liis  proceeding*  in  pre- 
sence of  some  of  the  principal  senators,  and  concluded  his  harangue  by  urging  some  of 
their  venerable  body  to  convey  proposals  of  peace  to  the  consuls,  and  the  general  of  the 
consular  army,  but  none  would  undertake  the  commission.  Ca»sar,  on  this,  demanded 
money  from  the  public  treasury,  for  the  continuance  of  the  war : the  tribune  MeicUtt 
opposed  the  demand,  as  contrary  to  established  usage  ; and  the  keys  of  the  treasury 
having  been  carried  away  by  the  consul  Lentulus,  Ca?sar  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
temple  of  Saturn,  where  the  public  money  was  deposited,  and  forced  open  the  doors. 
Being  thus  supplied  with  money,  he  raised  troops  in  every  part  of  Italy,  and  appointed 
governors  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  republic.  He  assigned  to  Marc  Antony  the  com- 
mand-in-chief  of  the  armies  in  Italy,  and  to  C.  Antonius  the  government  of  III yncnm;  to 
Lucinius  Crassus,  that  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  ; to  M.  /Erailius  Lepidus,  that  of  Rome  ; and  to 
P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  Ilortcnsius,  the  command  of  the  fleets  in  the  Adriatic  and 
Mediterranean  seas.  The  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain  Ctcsar  reserved  to  himself ; and 
having  expeditiously  settled  his  affairs  at  Rome,  he  repaired  to  Ariminuni,  there  assem- 
bled his  legions,  and,  passing  the  Alps,  entered  Transalpine  Gaul.  In  his  way  into 
Spain  he  was  informed  that  the  people  of  Massilia  (Marseilles)  intended  to  resist  hh 
entrance  into  their  city  ; he  accordingly  invested  it ; and  being  anxious  to  prosecute  his 
march,  left  the  direction  of  the  siege  to  C.  Trebonius  and  that  of  the  fleet  to  D.  Brum*. 
The  three  generals  of  Pompey  in  Spain,  which  was  divided  into  the  two  Roman  pro- 
vinces, Hispania  Citerior , and  Ulterior,  were  Petreius  and  Afranius,  and  Varro.  Tbc 
difliculties  with  which  C&sar,  from  a combination  of  untoward  circumstances,  had  to  con- 
tend, at  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  Spain,  were  almost  insurmountable  ; but  he  at 
length  entirely  reduced  the  country,  obliging  the  three  generals  to  disband  their  troop*, 
and  return  to  Italy.  He  nominated  Cassius  Longinus  to  the  government  of  the  two  pro- 
vinces, and  then  returned  to  Massilia,  where,  notwithstanding  the  treachery  he  bad  expe- 
rienced from  its  inhabitants,  he  acted  with  the  utmost  clemency  towards  them.  Fro® 
Massilia  he  marched  through  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  Rome,  where  he  found  the  city  deserted, 
most  of  the  senators  and  magistrates  having  fled  to  Pompey  at  Dyrrachium.  Of  the  pne- 
tore  who  remained,  Lepidus  (afterwards  the  triumvir  with  Octavius  and  Marc  Antony) 
nominated  him,  of  his  own  authority,  and  without  the  concurrence  of  the  senate,  to  the 
dictatorship  ; a power  which  he  did  not  abuse  during  the  few  days  he  enjoyed  it.  Caesar 
now  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  East  against  Pompey. 

He  set  out  for  Brundusiuin,  and  thence,  without  waiting  for  all  the  troop*  be  had 
ordered  to  meet  him  at  that  place,  sailed  for  Greece,  where  he  landed  on  the  Epirotic 
shores,  near  the  Ceraunian  mountains.  The  advantages  of  the  hostile  parties  were  very 
unequal.  Pompey  had  been  for  a whole  year  reinforcing  his  army  with  troops  from 
Greece.  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  all  the  nations  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Euphrates.  All  the  flower  of  the  young  nobility,  as  well  as  most  of  the  veteran*  in  the 
Roman  service,  had  enlisted  under  his  banners;  he  had  with  him  two  hundred  senators, 
the  consuls  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  Claudius  Marcellua  presiding  under  his  direction 
in  the  assembly,  which  sat  in  a hall  erected  for  the  purpose  at  Thessalonica ; the  senators 
who  remained  at  Rome  being  branded  with  the  appellation  of  “ cncountgers  of  tyranny." 
In  short,  Pompey ’s  parly  was  so  popular,  that  his  cause  was  generally  called  the  gW 
cause , while  the  adherents  of  Caesar  were  considered  enemies  to  their  country.  On 
Cwsar’s  arrival  in  Epirus,  he  opened  a way  to  Dymchium  by  the  conquests  of  Oricva 
and  Apollonia ; but  his  further  success  was  retarded  by  the  attack  of  Pompey *s  admiral 
Bibulus  on  the  fleet  which  had  been  sent  back  to  Brundusium  for  the  troops  which,  from 
fatigue  and  discontent,  had  previously  hesitated  to  embark  with  their  general,  thirty  of 
the  ships,  with  their  crews,  being  burnt.  He  made  ineffectual  offers  of  peace  ; and  bis 
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*aaemy  bo  h&ratsed  him  in  his  distressed  situation,  that  without  coming  to  a general  en- 
gagement, Cresar  lost  a considerable  part  of  his  army,  and  was  obliged  to  decamp,  and  to 
march  towards  Macedon.  The  senators  and  officers  of  Pompey’s  army,  perceiving  the 
q xtremities  to  which  liis  opponent  was  reduced,  importuned  him  to  follow  Cresar ; and  at 
l ength,  by  threats  and  complaints,  prevailed  with  him,  though  entirely  against  his  incli- 
nation, to  abandon  the  plan  to  which  he  had  hitherto  so  pertinaciously  adhered,  of  avoiding 
a.  general  action.  Tn  compliance  therefore  with  their  wishes,  lie  determined  upon  hazard- 
ing a battle,  and  with  this  design  inarched  into  a large  plain,  near  the  towns  Pharsalus 
sand  Philippi,  watered  by  the  Enipeus,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  mountains, 
’where  he  was  joined  by  Metellus  Scipio,  his  father-in-law,  at  the  head  of  the  legions 
wvhich  he  had  formed  in  Syria  and  Cilicia.  Pompcy,  who  had  pitched  his  camp  on  tho 
declivity  of  a steep  mountain,  in  a place  altogether  inaccessible,  was  still  unwilling  to 
descend  into  that  part  of  the  plain  where  Cresar  was  encamped  ; he  was  however  over- 
ruled by  his  officers.  The  advantage,  with  respect  to  numbers,  was  greatly  on  the  side 
of  Pompcy,  the  principal  divisions  of  whose  army  were  commanded  by  himself,  Metellus 
Scipio,  and  AfVanius  ; while  the  legions  nf  Ciesar  were  under  the  direction  of  Marc  An- 
tony and  Cneius  Domitius  Calvinus.  These  two  armies  being  dressed  and  armed  in  the 
same  manner,  and  bearing  the  same  ensigns,  the  Homan  eagles,  covered  the  whole  plain 
between  the  town  Pharsalus  and  the  Enipeus.  The  fate  of  the  day  was  soon  decided. 
Pompey’s  cavalry,  at  the  commencement  of  the  conflict,  made  a successful  charge  ; and 
some  of  the  troops  of  Cresar  were,  for  a moment,  diiven  from  their  position,  but  they  re- 
turned to  the  charge  with  redoubled  vigour ; and  remembering  the  instruction  of  their 
commander,  only  to  aim  at  the  facts  of  the  enemy  (contemptuously  called  by  Cresar  the 
pretty  young  dancers),  so  intimidated  these  young  patricians,  that,  covering  their  faces, 
they  at  once  sought  safety  in  flight.  Cresar’s  men  did  not  pursue  the  fugitives,  but  cut  to 
pieces  the  infantry  of  that  wing  which,  by  the  desertion  of  the  cavalry , was  left  unguarded. 
At  this  destruction  of  the  flower  of  his  army  Pompey,  in  despair,  left  the  scene  of  action, 
and  retired  to  Iris  tent,  where,  without  uttering  a syllable,  he  remained  till  his  whole  army 
was  defeated.  When  he  heard  that  Cresar  was  advancing  to  attack  his  entrenchments, 
lie  cried  out,  M What ! into  my  camp  too  ?”  and  immediately  laying  aside  his  robe  of  dig- 
nity, and  substituting  such  a garment  as  would  best  facilitate  his  flight,  he  stole  out  at  the 
decuman  gate,  and  took  the  road  to  Larissa.  In  the  mean  time  Cresar  reduced  to  sub- 
mission the  cohorts  which  Pompey  had  left  to  defend  his  camp  ; the  enemy’s  tents  and 
pavilions  were  found  upon  inspection  to  be  richly  adorned  with  cartels  and  hangings, 
their  couches  strewed  with  flowers,  their  tables  and  sideboards  decorated,  and  every  thing 
bearing  the  appearance  of  preparations  having  been  made  for  festivities,  under  a certainty 
of  victory.  In  Pompey’s  tent  was  discovered  a box  containing  his  letters  ; these,  with  his 
magnanimity,  Cresar  burnt  unread  ; observing,  11  that  he  had  rather  he  ignorant  of  crimes 
than  be  obliged  to  punish  them.” 

The  loss  of  men  to  Cresar  in  this  battle,  which  took  place  48  years  B.C.,  is  described 
by  historians  as  scarcely  two  hundred,  while  the  number  of  the  dead  on  the  side  of 
Pompey  amounted,  according  to  some  accounts,  to  fifteen,  and  according  to  others,  to 
twenty-five  thousand,  and  that  of  prisoners  to  twenty-four  thousand.  The  victorious  array 
took  eight  eagles  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  ensigns.  Cresar,  to  complete  his  victory, 
determined  upon  pursuing  his  rival ; passed  over  into  Asia  Minor ; proceeded  from  Ephesus 
to  Rhodes  ; and  from  this  last  place,  imagining  that  Pompey  must  have  taken  refuge  in 
the  court  of  Ptolemy,  to  whose  father  Aulctes  (see  Cleopatra)  he  had  formerly  granted 
an  asylum,  sailed  for  Alexandria,  where,  on  his  landing,  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
base  assassination  of  his  enemy,  by  order  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  Theodotus,  one  of  the 
murderers,  conceiving  it  would  be  a grateful  sight  to  Cresar,  presented  to  him  the  head  of 
Pompey  ; but  the  couqucror  wept,  and  turned  away  with  horror  and  indignation,  desiring 
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that  the  usual  funeral  solemnities  should  be  observed  towards  the  deceased,  and  girinr 
orders  for  the  erection  of  a temple  to  the  goddess  Nemesis  near  the  spot  on  the  itnnd 
where  his  body  had  been  thrown. 

At  the  moment  of  Caesar's  arrival  in  Egypt  the  kingdom  was  in  a state  of  commotion, 
owing  to  the  disputed  succession  to  the  crown  (see  Cleopatra).  C*$ar  cited  Ptoleri? 
and  Cleopatra  to  appear  before  him,  and  in  virtue  of  his  office  of  consul,  and  guardian  over 
the  children  of  Auletes,  assumed  the  right  of  deciding  between  them.  Cleopatra  had 
found  means  during  the  general  tumult  and  consternation  to  introduce  herself  into  tbe 
palace  of  Alexandria,  where  C«vsar  had  intrenched  himself.  Her  beauty  subdued  thf 
conqueror,  and  Ptolemy,  who  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  enlist  the  populace  in  bis  cause, 
was  secured  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  He  was  on  the  following  day  brought  out  with 
Cleopatra  before  the  people  ; the  will  of  his  father  and  predecessor  Auletes  was  read,  and 
it  was  decreed  by  Crcsar,  as  guardian  and  arbitrator,  that  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  should 
reign  jointly  in  Egypt,  agreeably  to  the  purport  of  that  will;  and  that  Ptolemy  and  Ar* 
sinoe,  their  younger  brother  and  sister,  should  reign  in  Cyprus.  This  island  was  con- 
ferred on  them  by  Caesar,  to  appease  the  irritated  Alexandrians.  These  measures  were 
strongly  resisted  by  Photinus,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Ptolemy,  who,  with  his  colles^ 
Achillas,  determined  to  make  every  effort  to  expel  the  invader  from  Alexandria.  Thry 
marched  towards  the  port  with  the  design  of  making  themselves  masters  of  the  fleet ; but 
Caesar  out- manoeuvred  them  by  burning  the  ships,  and  by  seizing  and  garrisoning  tht 
tower  of  Pharos,  the  key  of  the  Alexandrian  pori.  It  was  at  this  time  that,  from  the  co  m- 
munication of  the  flames  from  the  vessels  to  the  town,  the  famous  library  deposited  in  ti.r 
quarter  of  the  city  called  Bruchion,  was  consumed.  In  this  conjuncture,  Ca?sar  rallied  * 1 
the  forces  over  which  he  had  any  controul  in  the  neighbouring  countries : he  receive-! 
powerful  aid  from  Domitius  Calvinus  in  Asia  Minor  ; but  was  ultimately  extricated  from 
his  difficulties  by  his  faithful  and  active  partisan  Mithridates,  king  of  Pergamus,  who, 
seconded  by  Antipater,  the  Idumsan,  at  the  head  of  a numerous  army  took  Pelusiura  by 
storm,  and  caused  such  havoc  and  consternation,  that  Ptolemy  attempted  to  escape  on 
board  a vessel  which  was  sailing  down  the  Nile,  and  was  drowned.  Upon  the  news  of 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Ptolemy,  Alexandria  and  all  Egypt  submitted  to  Ctesar,  who 
immediately  assigned  the  crown  of  that  kingdom  to  Cleopatra,  in  conjunction  with  b«r 
younger  brother  Ptolemy,  then  only  eleven  years  of  age,  all  power  during  his  minority 
being  vested  in  her  hands.  Cassar  was  so  enchained  by  the  arts  and  fascination  of  Clc* 
opatra,  that  instead  of  quitting  Egypt  in  order  to  quell  the  remainder  of  Porapey’s  adhe- 
rents, he  embarked  with  her,  attended  by  a numerous  fleet,  upon  the  Nile,  and  would  evn 
have  penetrated  into  Ethiopia,  had  not  his  army  refused  to  accompany  him  in  so  abstrJ 
an  expedition.  He  had  entertained  thoughts  of  conveying  her  to  Home,  and  making  her 
his  wife  ; hut  the  general  state  of  affairs,  added  to  the  news  of  an  incursion  of  the  Roman 
dominions  by  Pharnacea  (king  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  and  son  of  Mithridates,  the 
last  king  of  Pontus),  roused  Cipsar,  and  induced  him  to  leave  Egypt,  and  to  march  again  * 
that  monarch.  His  arms  were  attended  with  the  greatest  success;  he  obtained  adea- 
sivc  victory  over  the  enemy  nenr  Zela  in  Cappadocia ; and  so  rapid  was  his  conquest, 
that  he  described  it  by  letter  to  his  friend  Anitius  at  Rome  by  the  three  memora^' 
words,  veni,  vidi,  vici,  i.  e. “ 1 came,  I saw,  I conquered.**  He  then  returned  to  Rome, 
which  was  in  a state  of  disorganization  owing  to  the  dissolute  government  of  Marc  Antony, 
and  found  that,  during  hi*  absence,  he  had  himself  been  created  consul  for  five  jttis, 
dictator  for  one  year,  and  tribune  of  the  people  for  life.  Having  restored  tranquillity,  md 
established  his  authority  in  the  city,  he  quitted  it  again  for  Africa,  where  the  remnant 
Poropey’s  adherents  had  rallied  under  Metellus  Scipio  and  Cato,  aided  by  Juba,  king  of 
Mauritania.  Juba  and  Scipio  were  finally  defeated  by  Caesar  at  the  battle  of  Thapso* 
Juba  and  his  general  Petreius  killed  each  other  in  despair;  Scipio,  in  attempting  i* 
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wsacape  into  Spain,  was  slain,  and  Cato  alone  survived  of  the  hostile  party.  This  great 
roan,  who  had  led  the  remains  of  Pompey’s  army  from  Greece  into  Africa,  fortified  him- 
self in  Utica  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  two  remaining  friends  ; but  failing  in  his 
Attempts  to  persuade  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  whom  he  bad  formed  into  a kind  of 
senate,  to  hold  out  against  Caesar,  in  the  event  of  a siege,  he  removed  all  further  ob- 
stacles to  the  complete  subjugation  of  Africa,  by  putting  an  end  to  his  life.  (See  Cato ; 
Ulicensis.) 

Cesar  returned  in  triumph  to  Rome ; the  procession  lasted  four  days  ; the  first,  com- 
memorative of  his  victories  in  Gaul ; the  second,  of  those  in  Egypt ; the  third,  of  those 
in  Asia  ; and  the  fourth,  of  those  in  Africa.  Such  was  the  extraordinary  munificence, 
sand  such  the  extent  of  the  festivities  with  which  the  people  were  entertained,  that  he  dis- 
tributed to  every  citizen  ten  bushels  of  corn,  ten  pounds  of  oil,  a sum  of  money  equivalent 
to  two  pounds  sterling,  and  feasted  them  at  20,000  tablea.  At  this  summit  of  his  power, 
which  he  used  with  the  utmost  moderation  and  wisdom,  he  received  the  new  titles  of 
■magifter  murum,  imprrator,  and  father  of  hie  country  ; his  person  was  held  sacred , and, 
in  short,  in  him  alone  were  united  all  the  great  dignities  of  the  state.  Caesar  was  still, 
however,  under  apprehensions  from  the  friends  of  Pompey,  and  therefore  determined  upon 
marching  into  Spain,  and  there  annihilating  the  army  which  had  been  collected  in  that 
country  by  his  sons  Cncius  and  Sextus,  after  the  defeat  of  their  father  at  the  battle  of  Fhar- 
salia.  After  many  fruitless  sieges  and  operalions  on  the  part  of  the  two  armies,  Caasar  came 
to  a decisive  engagement  on  the  plains  of  Muiada,  where,  after  a most  obstinate  battle,  in 
which  Cneius  and  Labienus  (a  former  officer  of  Caesar,  who  had  deserted  to  Pompey’s 
army)  were  left  among  the  slain  ; he  gsined  a complete  victory,  and  having  subdued  all 
his  known  enemies,  be  returned,  to  be  loaded  with  fresh  dignities  and  hononis  at  Rome. 

He  was  appointed  perpetual  dictator;  honoured  with  the  laurel  crown;  one  of  the 
months  of  the  year  was  named  after  him  ; money  was  stamped  with  his  image  ; public 
sacrifices  were  instituted  on  iho  anniversary  of  his  birth  ; and  the  senate,  to  complete 
their  adulation,  proposed  enrolling  him  among  their  gods.  A conspiracy  was  however 
formed  against  him  by  about  sixty  of  the  principal  senators,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  whose 
desertion  to  Pompey  be  had  forgiven,  being  of  the  number.  Catsar  was  engaged  in  com- 
pleting preparations  for  a war  against  the  Partbians  at  the  moment  his  assassination  was 
planned  ; and  it  is  affirmed  that,  to  give  a colour  of  justice  to  their  proceedings,  they  fixed 
on  the  ides  of  March  (the  15th)  for  the  execution  of  their  murderous  project,  that  being 
the  day  on  which,  in  setting  out  upon  his  expedition  into  the  East,  he  was,  according  to  a 
sibylline  oracle,  to  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  king,  as  the  Farthiana  would  never  be 
overcome  unless  the  Romans  had  a sovereign  for  their  general.  The  augurs  bad  foretold 
tlutt  this  day  would  be  fatal  to  him  ; and  the  dreams,  moreover,  of  bis  wife  Caipbumia,  on 
the  night  previous  to  his  murder,  are  said  to  have  been  so  appalling,  as  to  have  induced 
her  to  urge  him  not  to  attend  the  senate  in  the  morning.  Brutus,  however,  persuaded 
him  to  repair  to  the  meeting,  representing  to  him  that  the  senate  were  expressly  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  crown  upon  his  head.  Caesar  followed  his  suggestions  ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  hit  place  in  the  senate,  the  conspirators  approached  him 
under  pretence  of  saluting  him,  and,  upon  a given  signal  by  Tullius  Cimber,  which  was 
that  of  holding  the  bottom  of  Caesar’s  robe,  so  as  to  prevent  his  rising,  Servilius  Cases 
indicted  the  first  wound,  and  the  rest  of  the  senators  immediately  surrounded  the  dictator. 
Czsar,  though  mortally  wounded  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  defended  himself 
vigorously,  till  he  discovered  Brutus  among  his  murderers,  when,  iooking  on  bis  former 
friend,  he  exclaimed,  “ And  thou  too,  Brutus  !”  then  covering  his  head,  and  spreading 
hi*  robe  before  him,  he  sank  down  covered  with  wounds  at  the  foot  of  Pompey’s  stata^J' 
the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  44  years  B.C.  The  place  in  which  Caesar  was  mv- 
was  the  Curia  Pompeii. 
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The  friends  of  Cesar,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Antony,  anxious  to  excite  the  multitude 
to  revenge  his  death,  caused  hie  body  to  be  brought  into  the  Forum  with  the  utmost  »- 
lemnity.  Antony  began  hi*  operations  by  reading  the  will  of  the  dictator,  which,  among 
the  directions  for  the  distribution  of  his  property,  contained  a bequest  to  every  individual 
citizen  ; this,  added  to  his  enumeration  of  the  many  acts  of  unprecedented  magnanimity 
and  valour  of  Cmsar,  so  worked  upon  the  feelings  of  the  by-standers,  that  upon  Antony** 
holding  up  the  bloody  robe  of  their  deceased  benefactor,  (carefully  displaying  the  num- 
berless holes  by  which  it  had  been  pierced,)  groans  and  lamentations  were  heard  from 
every  quarter ; his  veteran  soldiers  burnt  on  the  funeral  pile  their  coronets  and  military 
emblems  of  conquest,  the  matrons  threw  in  their  ornaments,  the  conspirators  (of  whom 
not  one  died  a natural  death)  fled  from  the  city,  and  the  infuriated  and  sorrowing  multi- 
tude ran  with  lighted  brands  from  the  flames  to  set  fire  to  their  houses.  Divine  honours 
were  granted  him,  and  an  altar  erected  on  the  spot  where  his  body  was  burnt.  C*s*r 
had  bequeathed  three  parts  of  his  private  fortune  to  Brutus. 

The  character  of  this  celebrated  Homan  has  been  so  circumstantially  given  and  discussed 
by  historians  and  biographers,  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  add  more  to  this  bare  state- 
ment of  facts  than  the  following  brief  remarks.  In  his  early  youth,  he  was  of  carelew 
and  licentious  habits.  Before  he  enjoyed  any  public  office  he  owed  upwards  of  250,000/. , 
and  when,  after  his  prmtorship,  he  set  out  for  Spain,  ho  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he 
was  *'  2,000,000/.  worse  than  nothing.**  He  appears  to  have  been  a person  of  universal 
genius,  endued  with  peculiar  powers  of  adapting  the  energies  of  his  body  or  mind  to  the 
accomplishment  of  whatever  he  determined  to  undertake,  and  the  removal  of  whatever 
obstacles  might  arise  to  the  attainment  of  his  wishes.  According  to  this  view,  it  may  be 
presumed  that,  if  he  had  directed  his  attention  exclusively  to  eloquence  or  to  poetry. 
Cicero  and  Horace  would  have  found  in  him  a formidable  rival.  He  certainly  was,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  conspicuous  for  that  zeal  and  perseverance  which  are  so  effective,  and 
even  indispensable,  in  turning  natural  advantages  to  account ; and,  in  clemency  and  gene- 
rosity, all  authors  maintain  that  he  surpassed  every  conqueror  of  his  own  and  of  ail  pre- 
ceding and  subsequent  ages.  In  addition  to  the  military  exploits  of  this  great  statesman 
and  warrior,  he  reformed  tbe  Homan  calendar ; wrote  commentaries  on  the  Gallic  and 
civil  wars  (the  former  being  composed  on  the  very  scene  of  the  battles  which  they  record), 
beautified  and  enriched  the  capital  with  public  edifices,  libraries,  «5cc.,  constructed  a port  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  for  the  reception  of  largo  vessels,  and  rebuilt  Carthage  and 
Corinth  ; and  at  the  time  of  his  falling  a victim  to  the  jealousy  of  the  senate,  he  was 
meditating  the  complete  draining  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  of  cutting  through  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  thus  connecting  the  Ionian  and  Aegean  seas.  He  is  said  to  have 
conquered  three  hundred  nations,  taken  eight  hundred  cities,  and  defeated  three  millions 
of  men  ; and  Pliny  has  described  him  as  being  able  to  employ  nt  the  same  time,  his  ears 
to  listen,  his  eyes  to  read,  his  hand  to  wnite,  and  his  mind  to  dictate. 

In  his  youth  Cmsar  was  betrothed  to  Cossutia,  a rich  heiress  ; but  he  broke  this  en- 
gagement to  marry  Cornelia,  daughter  of  the  consul  Cinna.  She  was  the  mother  of  Julia, 
the  wife  of  Pompey,  whose  daughter  Pompeia,  Caesar  married  after  the  death  of  Cornell*. 
His  third  wife  was  Calphurnia. 

POMPEY  THE  GREAT,  CNEll'S  POMPKIUS  MAGNUS.]  He  was  the  son  of 
Pompeius  Strabo  and  Lucilia,  and  was  horn  in  the  sam«*  year  as  Cicero,  1 00  11.C.  He 
early  distinguished  himself  in  the  field  and  at  the  bar  ; and,  in  the  factions  of  Marius  «nd 
Sylla,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter.  He  conquered  Sicily  from  Marius  ; and,  in  forty 
days,  regained  all  the  African  territories,  which  had  deserted  the  interest  of  Sylla.  0u 
the  return  of  Pompey  to  Home,  Sylla  saluted  him  with  the  appellation  of  the  Great ; hot 
upon  his  demand  of  a triumph  the  dictator  conceived  towards  him  the  feelings  of  a suspi- 
cious jealousy.  After  tire  death  of  Sylla,  Pompey  annihilated  the  remains  of  the  Marias 
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fiction,  and  carried  his  arms  into  Spain  against  the  virtuous  and  brave  Sertorius,  who, 
f'oag  among  those  proscribed  by  Sylla,  had  fled  thither  for  safety,  and  had  rendered 
lurowlf  so  popular  in  that  country  by  his  address  and  valour,  and  by  his  general  attention 
to  the  interests  of  its  natives,  that  he  excited  the  jealousy  and  alarm  of  the  Romans. 
Pompey  sustained  a severe  defeat  from  him  ; and,  with  Metellus  Scipio,  was  even  driven 
»ith  dishonour  from  the  field  ; but  Sertorius  was  at  length  slain,  by  the  treachery  of 
I trpenna,  one  of  his  officers,  at  a banquet,  and  Pompey,  taking  advantage  of  his  death 
t«  repress  bis  adherents,  returned  to  Rome  to  receive  a second  triumph.  He  next  suc- 
cessfully attacked  the  great  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  who  was  considered  a more 
- Ivfatigable  . and  powerful  adversary  of  the  Romans  than  either  Hannibal,  Pyrrhus, 
l viseus,  or  Antiochiu,  and  was,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  the  greatest  monarch 
tlul  ever  sat  upon  a throne.  Pompey  also  received  the  submission  of  Tigranes,  king  of 
Vmcnia ; conquered  the  Albanians,  Iberians,  and  Colchians;  besieged  Jerusalem,  and 
redoced  Judea  to  a Roman  province ,'fib  B.C.,  and  then  returned  to  ltnly,  with  the  greatest 
jump  tad  magnificence.  He  nevertheless  re-entered  Rome  as  a private  citizen,  and  thus 
so  gained  the  hearts  uf  his  countrymen,  that  they  honoured  him  with  a third  triumph. 

1 he  next  step,  after  these  brilliant  conquests,  was  his  union  with  Ctesar  and  Crassus. 

I lie  principal  circumstances  of  his  life,  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  first  triumvirate 
between  him  and  the  two  before-mentioned  generals,  00  B.C.,  and  die  particulars  of  his 
death,  are  incorporated  with  the  histories  of  Julius  Cresar  and  Cleopatra.  This  compact 
»as  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Pompey  with  Julie,  the  daughter  uf  Julius  Caesar,  and 
w as  dissolved  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war. 

1140. — Alpine  height!.]  Which  it  was  necessary  to  cross  in  his  road  from  Transalpine 
dial. 

1140.  — FalAcr.j  i.e.  father-in-law,  Julius  Ctesar. 

1141.  — Hatband.]  Pompey,  who  had  married  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Julius  Catsar. 

1 142.  — Eastern  friends.]  Partisans  in  the  provinces  east  of  Rome. 

1143 — Them.]  Julius  Caesar. 

1147. — Another.]  LUCIUS  MUMM1US,  a Roman  consul,  who  besieged  and  destroy ed 
( oriatb,  the  last  of  the  Greek  cities  that  held  out  against  Rome,  146  B.C.,  the  same 
year  that  Carthage  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  second  Scipio  Africaaus.  He  waj 
honoured  with  a triumph,  and  with  the  epithet  Achaicus ; but  notwithstanding  the  services 
be  had  rendered  his  country,  he  was  disregarded,  and  died  in  obscurity  at  Delos.  He 
was  so  disinterested,  that  he  never  enriched  himself  with  the  spoils  of  the  countries  be  bad 
conquered,  and  was  so  totally  ignorant  of  the  arts,  that,  in  the  transportation  of  some  fine 
Creek  paintings  to  Rome,  he  threatened  the  bearers  of  them  with  the  labour  of  repainting 
‘■''em,  if  they  suffered  any  injury  in  tbeir  conveyance. 

114b.]  THE  CAPITOL.  A famous  citadel  or  castle,  on  the  Mans  Capitolinas,  at 
Rome,  the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  walls  raised  by  his 
'accessor,  Servius  Tullius,  and  the  edifice  completed  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  last 
Cng  of  Rome.  Tradition  ascribes  its  name  to  the  circumstance  of  a man’s  “ head” 
(rapid)  being  found  fresh  and  bleeding,  when  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  was 
*ing.  Amobius,  an  author  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  adds,  that  the  man’s  name  was  Tolas, 
"hence  caput  tolium.  It  was  built  in  the  form  of  a square  upon  four  acres  of  ground,  the 
boat  being  adorned  with  three  rows  of  pillars,  and  the  other  sides  with  two  ; and  the 
descent  to  it  from  the  ground  was  by  an  hundred  steps.  Its  thresholds  were  of  brass,  and  iU 
loot  of  gold ; and  its  interior  and  exterior  were  enriched  with  splendid  ornaments.  The 
Capitol  contained  three  principal  temples,  which  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  thence  termed 
Capitolinas,  Juno  and  Minerva ; and  also  those  of  Jopiter  Feretrim  (tbe  guardian),  Termi- 
and  Concord.  In  the  Capitol  were  deposited  the  media  (see  Salii),  the  books  of  the 
i'byts  (see  Sibyl),  and  several  other  sacred  treasures.  The  consuls  and  magistrates  offered 
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sacrifices  there,  when  they  entered  upon  their  offices  ; and  the  triumphal  processions  were 
always  conducted  to  the  Capitol.  This  edi6ee  was  burnt  during  the  civil  war  of  Marias, 
A.U.C.  070,  and  rebuilt  by  Sylltu  It  was  again  destroyed  by  the  soldiers  of  YitelKni, 
A.D.  70,  and  rebuilt  by  Vespasian  : it  was  burnt  a third  time,  by  lightning,  under  Titat, 
and  restored  with  greet  splendour  by  Domitisn.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitoiinus  war 
one  of  the  three  places  in  which  the  senate  anciently  assembled,  and  it  still  serves  as  the 
city-hall  or  town-house,  for  the  meeting  of  the  conservators  of  the  Roman  people. 

1150 — 5. — Another.]  PAULUS  .EMYLIUS.  These  five  lines  allude  to  the  conquest 
of  Macedonia,  and  its  reduction  to  a Roman  province  after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  108  B.C. 
This  celebrated  Roman,  surnamed  Macedonians,  from  his  conquest  of  Maredon,  was  aca 
to  the  Paulus  L.  jEroylins  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Cannie.  He  commenced  bis  military 
career  in  Spain,  which  country  had  become  aubject  to  Rome  at  the  termination  tf  the 
second  Panic  war,  201  B.C.;  and  it  was  to  quell  a revolt  of  its  inhabitants,  who  wen 
impatient  of  their  new  yoke,  that  /Emylius  was  despatched  against  them.  This  officer 
was  twice  cousul.  During  his  first  consulship,  IS1  B.C.,  he  totally  subdued  the  Ligurians : 
and,  in  bis  last,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army,  in  the  war  which  I'nseni, 
king  of  Macedonia,  had  declared  against  Rome.  The  success  of  the  Romans  was  com- 
plete ; for  not  only  wss  the  army  of  Perseus  totally  defeated  in  a general  engagement  fought 
near  Pydna,  bat  Aimylius  reduced  the  whole  of  Macedonia  to  subjection.  It  is  related, 
that  when  Perseus  was  brought  into  his  presence  two  days  after  the  loss  of  bis  kingdom, 
Paulus,  instead  of  exulting  over  his  fallen  enemy,  merely  rebuked  him  mildly  for  ht> 
temerity  in  attacking  the  Romans.  This  unfortunate  monarch,  with  his  wretched  family, 
nevertheless  adorned  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror  ; this  triumph,  in  honour  of  his 
victories  (which  were  so  considerable  as  to  supersede  all  necessity  of  taxes  til!  the  con- 
sulship of  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  42  B.C.),  lasted  three  days,  Paulus  Atmylius,  who  died  very 
abartly  after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  lias  been  extolled  for  his  clemency  and  disinterested- 
ness; be  certainly,  from  all  the  immense  treasures  which  the  conquest  of  Macedonia 
placed  at  bis  disposal,  appropriated  to  himself  nothing  but  the  library  of  Perseus;  but  he 
subjected  the  conquered  countries  to  all  the  calamities  inflicted  by  other  victors ; and,  ia 
his  subjugation  of  Macedonia  and  Epirus  alone,  utterly  destroyed  the  inhabitants  of 
seventy  defenceless  cities. 

The  battle  of  Pydna  took  place  108  B.C. ; but  Macedonia  was  not  incorporated  with 
Rome  till  the  final  conquest  of  Greece  in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  146  B.C. 

1156.]  CATO.  MARCUS  PORCIUS,  the  Censor.  This  illustrious  Roman,  bom 
233  years  B.C,,  was  a native  either  of  Tuscuium,  or  of  Tibor.  He  was  the  first  of  his 
family  that  aettled  at  Rome ; and  the  high  character  he  acquired  and  sustained  by  the 
rigour  of  bis  morals  and  his  inflexible  justice,  elevated  him  progressively  to  all  the  honours 
of  the  state.  He  served  in  the  second  Punic  war,  nntler  Kabius  Maximus  and  Sdpio 
Africanus  ; he  filled  the  office  of  military  tribune  in  Sicily  (which  island  came  under  the 
power  of  Rome,  at  the  reduction  of  Syracuse  by  the  consul  Marcellus,  207  B.C.),  and 
maintained  the  glory  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Greece  and  Sardinia.  He  was  then  elected 
consul  with  his  friend  Valerius  Flaccus,  194  B.C.;  and  during  his  consulate  distinguished 
himself  by  bringing  the  revolting  Spaniards  to  obedience,  having,  as  be  was  heard  to 
affirm,  taken  more  towns  in  the  prosecution  of  that  object,  than  be  had  passed  days  in  his 
office.  The  towns  which  he  had  reduced  were  in  number  four  hundred.  At  bis  return  to 
Rome  he  wss  honoured  witliatriumphandthecensorsbip.  He  professed  great  disinciinsooe 
to  the  introduction  of  the  finer  arts  and  the  philosophy  of  Greece  into  Rome  ; and  n lies  the 
philosopher  Carneades,  witli  Diogenes,  the  stoic,  and  Critolaus,  the  peripatetic,  arrived  » 
ambassadors  from  the  Athenians  (the  final  reduction  of  Greece  not  having  taken  place  till 
after  the  death  of  Cato),  he  gave  them  audience  in  the  senate,  and  prohibited  their 
remaining  in  the  country,  from  the  apprehension  which  he  entertained  of  their  corrupting 
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the  opinion!  of  the  Roman  people,  whose  only  profession , he  asserted,  was  arms  and  war. 
Notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  he  strenuously  cultivated  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  and  literature,  under  the  tuition  of  his  friend  Ennius.  This  poet  was  his 
constant  companion  during  his  quasstorahip  in  Sardinia.  Cato,  who  died  ISO  B.C.,  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  extreme  strictness  of  his  morals;  but  he  was,  from  the  same 
rigour  of  character,  equally  implacable  as  an  enemy.  His  great  aim  was  to  repress 
the  immoderate  luxury,  and  to  refurm  the  manners  of  the  Romans.  Such  was  his 
determined  hostility  against  Carthage,  that  he  generally  closed  his  orations  in  the  senate 
with  “ Carthage  must  be  destroyed.”  He  is  said  to  have  repented  of  three  tilings  only 
in  bis  life ; viz.  of  having  gone  by  sea  when  he  could  have  gone  by  land ; of  having 
confided  a secret  to  Iris  wife ; and  of  having  passed  a day  without  adding  to  his  stock 
ef  knowledge.  He  had  two  sons,  of  whom  one  distinguished  himself  under  Paulus 
•Smylios  against  Perseus,  and  the  other  died  in  his  lifetime.  Of  his  writings  none 
remain  but  his  treatise  De  Re  nutica,  and  some  fragments  (probably  supposititious)  of  a 
celebrated  work  known  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  called  Origins*. 

Censors.]  These  magistrates  (two  in  number)  were  first  created  in  the  year  of  Rome 
312,  and  the  office  of  censor  continued  till  tire  time  of  the  emperors,  who  annexed  the 
censorial  power  to  the  imperial.  They  were  usually  chosen  from  the  most  respectable 
persons  of  consular  dignity,  at  first  from  among  the  patricians  only,  but  subsequently  also 
from  the  plebeians,  and  they  had  all  the  ensigns  of  tire  consuls  except  the  licton.  It 
appears  from  ancient  coins  and  statues  that  tire  title  of  censor  was  esteemed  more 
honourable  than  that  of  consul,  and  that  it  was  considered  a peculiar  distinction  to  be 
descended  from  a censorian  family. 

The  business  of  the  censors  was  to  take  an  account  of  the  names,  habitations,  and 
valuation  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Roman  citizens  (see  Census)  ; to  inspect  their  morals  ; 
to  inflict  punishment  for  any  violation  of  order  and  good  conduct ; and,  under  the  cogni- 
se® of  the  senate  and  people,  to  regulate  the  imposition  of  taxes.  Their  authority 
even  extended  to  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  senate  ; to  the  appointment  of  the  princeps 
ttxchts,  and  to  the  expulsion  of  such  as  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  the  office.  It  was 
also  a part  of  their  jurisdiction  to  let  out  to  farm  all  the  lands,  revenues,  and  customs  of 
die  republic  ; to  prevent  all  abuse  of  public  property ; and  to  contract  with  artificers  for 
building  and  repairing  all  the  public  works  and  edifices,  both  of  Rome  and  of  the  colonies 
w Italy ; the  citizens,  however,  of  all  colonies  and  free  towns  being  enrolled  by  their 
own  censors,  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Roman.  No  one  could  hold  the 
office  of  censor  twice  ; if  one  of  the  censors  died,  Iris  surviving  colleague  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  situation,  and  no  others  were  substituted  in  their  room.  Notwithstanding  the 
authority  of  the  censors,  an  appeal  always  lay  from  their  sentence  to  that  of  an  assembly 
of  the  people. 

The  censors  at  first  enjoyed  their  dignity  for  five  years ; but,  in  the  year  of  the  city  420, 
a law  was  enacted  (which  was  strictly  afterwards  adhered  to)  of  restraining  it  to  a year 
rods  half. 

U5T.]  COSSllS.  A Roman,  who  killed  Volumnius,  king  of  the  Veii,  and  obtained 
• folia  opima,  436  B.C. 

H58.]  THE  GRACCHI.  Virgil  more  particularly  alludes  to  Titus  Sempronius  Grac- 
fbui,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  second  Punic  war.  He  was  the  husband  of  the  vir- 
•uous  Cornelia  (sometimes  called  Sempronia),  the  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus : he  twice 
filled  the  office  of  consul,  and  once  that  of  censor  ; he  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  war 
» Gaul  and  in  Spain,  and  was  equally  distinguished  as  a statesman  and  a warrior.  He 
father  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  who  fell  victims  to  their  intemperate  zeal  in 
'be  cause  of  the  populsce  of  Rome,  Tiberius  caused  himself  to  be  elected  tribune  of  the 
People,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  agrarian  law.  Tliis  law,  the  passing  of  whir' 
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twice  before  been  ineffectually  attempted,  enacted,  tlrnt  every  one  who  possessed  taott 
than  500  acres  of  land,  should  Surrender  the  overplus  for  division  among  the  poorer 
citizens.  Tiberius,  moreover,  stipulated  that  the  proprietors  of  such  lands  should  act 
employ  slaves,  but  free  persons,  in  their  cultivation : these  measures,  so  revolting  to  tit 
senate  snd  the  nobles,  were  agreed  to,  and  Tiberius,  witli  his  father-in-law,  Appius  Clan- 
dins,  and  bis  brother  CaiuB,  were  appointed  to  carry  them  into  effect.  But  the  triumph 
of  Tiberius  was  of  short  duration,  as  lie  was  assassinated,  in  the  midst  of  his  adherents 
by  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  on  the  very  day,  133  B.C.,  on  which  it  was  their  intention  to  secure 
his  continuance  in  the  tribuneship  for  the  following  year.  Tiberias  was  distinguished  b» 
bis  eloquence,  and  concealed  under  a mask  of  humility  and  moderation  that  selfish  tad 
ambitious  spirit,  which  is  too  often  the  attribute  of  popular  leaders. 

Cams,  stimulated  rather  than  intimidated  by  the  untimely  end  of  his  brother,  costumed 
so  to  harass  and  alarm  the  senate  by  the  propagation  of  seditions  opinions  and  practices, 
that  ho  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  consul  Opimius,  121  B.C.  It  was  Cains  Gne- 
dins who  first  instituted  the  measurement  of  the  great  roads  of  the  empire,  and  erected 
mile-stones. 

1159.]  SCIPIOS.  The  Scipios,  a branch  of  the  Cornelian  family,  must  be  cl  surd 
among  the  most  illustrious  men  that  Home  ever  produced.  Among  the  most  conspicuous 
individuals  of  this  name  were  : 

i.  Publius  Cornelius. 

ii.  Luctus  Cornelius. 

rtt.  Luctus  Cornelius  II. 

tv.  Cneius  Cornelius  Asina. 

v.  and  vi.  Publius  and  Cneius. 

, vii.  Pvdlius  Cornelius  Africanus. 

viii.  Lucius  Cornelius  Asiaticus. 

. rx.  Publivs  Nasica. 

x.  A son  or  Africanus. 

xi.  Publius  Asmylianus,  sumamed  Scino  Africanus  the  Younger. 

xii.  Metellus  Publius. 

i.  Publius  Cornelius.]  Was  twice  consul,  394  and  384  B.C.,  and  was  mastet  of  the 
horse  to  Camillus. 

it.  Lucius  Cornelius.]  Consol,  297  B.C.  He  defeated  the  Ktniri&ns  near  Yoii- 
terra. 

Ui.  Lucius  Cornelius  IL]  Consul,  259  B.C. 

tv.  Cneius  Cornelius  Asina.]  He  was  twice  consul,  and  distinguished  himself  is 
the  first  Punic  war  against  the  Carthaginian  general  Hanno.  In  bis  first  consulate,  25*- 
B.C.,  he  took  the  town  of  Aleria,  in  Corsica  ; and  in  his  second,  253  B.C.,  that  of  Paner- 
mus,  in  Sicily. 

v.  and  vi.  PunLtus  and  Cneius.]  The  sons  of  Cneius  Asina.  Publius  wit  appointed, 
in  his  consulate,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  218  B.C. , to  command  tlie 
forces  in  Spain  ngainst  the  Carthaginians.  Finding,  on  his  arrival  in  that  couatry.  to 
Hannibal,  with  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  his  vast  army,  had  quitted  it  for  the  porjXK 
of  penetrating  into  Italy,  lie  pursued  that  general,  in  the  hope  of  arresting  his  progress- 
He  was  defeated  by  Hannibal  near  the  river  Ticinus,  and  would  have  lost  his  life  bat  fix 
the  intrepidity  of  his  son,  the  great  Scipio  Africanus.  Publius  resumed  the  conduct  of  lit 
war  in  Spain,  and  there,  with  his  brother  Cneius,  obtained  many  victories  over  the  Car- 
thaginian troops,  which  Hannibal  had  left  under  the  command  of  Asdrubal  and  Mige- 
But  the  fatal  confidence  inspired  by  these  advantages  induced  them  to  adopt  the  on"* 
expedient  of  separating  their  armies;  and  the  brothers,  unable  singly  to  stand  against  tb* 
enemy,  fell  successively  under  the  accumulated  forces  of  the  three  generals. 
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rn.  Publius  Coiimeliuj  Afbioanus.]  This  great  man  >u  the  eon  of  Publius 
Scipio,  and  first  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Ticinum.  The  consternation  of  tlie 
Romans,  after  their  defeat  at  Canute,  was  so  great,  that  several  of  the  chief  men  of  their 
army  had  formed  the  project  of  flying  for  safety  to  the  court  of  some  monarch  in  friendly 
communication  with  their  country.  This  intelligence  mused  the  patriotic  feelings  of 
Scipio.  He  accordingly  repaired,  without  loss  of  time,  to  the  camp,  and,  by  energetic 
arguments,  induced  every  man  present  to  unite  with  him  in  a vow  never  to  aban- 
don the  republic.  Scipio  was  created  tedile  (thongh  contrary  to  general  usage)  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  ; and,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  was,  with  proconsular  power,  appointed  to 
succeed  his  father  and  uncle  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain.  He  there  fully  realised 
the  expectations  that  had  been  formed  of  Ids  military  powers  ; he  obtained  many  victories 
over  the  several  Carthaginian  generals  ; and  in  four  years  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  Peninsula.  Africa  was  the  next  theatre  of  his  exploits.  He  embarked  for  that 
country,  after  having  been  raised  to  the  consular  dignity,  204  B.C.  His  first  conquests 
were  over  Asdrubal,  and  over  Sy  phax,  king  of  the  Masresy  lii,  in  Mauritania,  whose  posses- 
sions, in  order  to  secure  a powerful  ally  to  Rome,  Scipio  transferred  to  Masinissa,  king  of 
Numidia ; and  such  were  the  cumber  and  rapidity  of  his  victories  that  the  Carthaginians,  in 
llieix  alarm,  recalled  Hannibal  from  Italy,  as  the  only  officer  able  to  cope  with  the  formi- 
dable invader.  After  an  unavailing  conference  between  tire  two  generals,  an  obstinate 
battle,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Carthage,  was  fought  near  Zama,  202  B.C.  Historians 
affirm  that  20,000  Carthaginians  were  slain,  and  as  many  made  prisoners  of  war,  while  to 
the  Romans  only  2000  men  were  lost.  This  terminated  the  second  Punic  war ; and 
Scipio,  having  granted  peace  to  the  unhappy  Carthaginians,  on  very  severe  and  humi- 
liating terms,  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  honoured  with  a triumph,  and  with  the 
appellation  of  A fricanux.  The  soldiers  were  individually  rewarded  with  twice  as  many 
urct  of  land  as  they  had  served  years  in  the  Spanish  and  African  wars.  Scipio  was 
elected  a second  time  consul,  103  B.C.,  but  he  was  doomed  to  feel  that  merit  is  no  pre- 
servative against  the  inconstancy  of  fortune  ; his  eminent  services  and  virtues  had  ren- 
dered him  an  object  of  universal  envy ; and,  perceiving  at  length  that  he  had  displeased  the 
populace  by  his  wish  to  distinguish  the  senators  from  the  rest  of  the  spectators  at  the  pub- 
lic exhibitions,  he  left  Rome  in  disgust,  and,  as  second  in  command,  accompanied  his 
brother  Scipio  Asiaticns  in  the  successful  expedition  which  he  undertook  against  Antio- 
'hus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  to  whose  court  Hannibal  had  fled  after  bis  defeat  at  Zama. 
At  tire  return  of  Scipio  to  Rome  lie  found  the  malevolence  of  Iris  enemies  unabated,  and 
wai,  at  the  instigation  of  bis  inveterate  rival,  Cato  the  Censor,  cited  before  the  tribunes, 
the  Petilii,  on  a charge  of  eitortion.  He  was  accused  of  having  exacted  for  his  own  use 
immense  sums  of  money  from  Autiocbus,  in  return  for  the  favourable  terms  of  peace 
•liich  be  bad  granted  him.  This  charge  he  resisted  with  the  calmness  and  greatnesa  of 
wul  which  characterised  all  his  actions.  The  second  day  of  his  trial  chanced  to  be  the 
auniremary  of  the  battle  of  Zaraa.  In  a dignified  allusion  to  bis  services  on  that  occasion, 
mstead  of  replying  to  the  charges  of  the  tribunes,  he  exclaimed,  “ On  this  day  I van- 
quished Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginians  : come,  let  us  go  to  the  Capitol  to  return  thanks 
*°  the  gods  for  such  signal  mercies.”  The  citizcos  obeyed  the  summons,  and  the  tribunes 
usd  the  crier  alone  remained  of  the  assembled  multitude.  The  affair  was  nevertheless 
ug'Uted  a third  time  ; but  Scipio  had  witlidrawn  from  the  scene  to  his  country  house  at 
Htcrnum,  where  be  shortly  after  died,  in  tlie  48th  year  of  his  age,  184  B.C.,  expressing 
*°  great  a horror  at  the  depravity  of  the  Romans,  that  be  ordered  his  remains  to  be  interred 
*t  that  place,  instead  of  being  conveyed  to  Rome.  The  Romans  lavished  on  this  great 
an<l  good  man,  when  dead,  the  commendations  and  honours  which,  during  a life  of  one 
uurarying  tenour  of  rigid  public  and  private  virtue  and  indefatigable  valour,  they  had 
witbhelU  from  him.  In  Ins  military  capacity,  he  was  considered  equally  great  in  design 
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and  execution  ; and  for  Ins  magnanimity  and  disinterestedness,  he  ia  without  an  equal  is 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  related  of  him,  among  Other  instances  of  generosity  ted 
virtue,  that  after  the  sack  of  Carthagena,  when  a female  Spaniard  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
high  birth  was  presented  to  him  among  the  captives,  be,  discovering  that  she  was  betrotke! 
to  a Celtiberian  prince,  immediately  restored  her  to  her  family  ; and,  as  a proof  of  hit 
clemency  and  disinterestedness,  that  he  treated  the  Spaniards  with  so  ranch  kindness  iter 
one  of  his  victories,  that  they  wished  to  proclaim  him  king  ; but  that  he  refused  the  ho- 
nour, alleging,  that  the  title  of  general  ( imperalor ),  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  hy 
bis  soldiers,  was  what  he  considered  the  greatest  distinction,  while  that  of  king  was,  more- 
over, odious  to  the  Romans.  , 

vnt.  Lucius  Cornelius  Asiaticus.]  He  was  the  brother  of  Scipio  Afncasa,  sad 
was  his  companion  in  the  Spanish  and  African  ware.  His  military  talents  obtained  lam 
the  election  to  the  consulship,  189  B.C.,  and  he  was  thereupon  appointed  to  conduct  d* 
war  (before  alluded  to  under  Africanus)  in  Asia,  against  Antioehus  the  Great,  kivf 
Syria.  He  obtained  a decisive  victory  over  that  monarch  in  the  plains  of  Magnesia,  seti 
Sardis,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  was  honoured  with  a triumph,  and  the  surname  of 
Asiaticns,  Like  his  noble  brother,  he  was  exposed  by  his  signal  services  to  the  naler> 
lence  of  the  dissatisfied  and  envious.  After  the  death  of  Africanus,  a charge  of  btriry 
appropriated  to  himself  the  riches  acquired  by  the  conquest  of  Antioehus  was  insttatri 
against  him  by  the  Petilii,  at  the  instance  of  Cato  the  Censor.  He  repelled  the  sana- 
tion ; but  though  his  cause  was  ably  pleaded  before  the  tribunal  of  the  praetor  Tereotiti 
Culeo,  by  his  cousin  Nasica,  he  was  committed  to  prison,  his  property  confiscated,  sad s 
fine  exacted  from  him  for  the  pretended  peculation  ; but  the  money  procured  by  the  n-; 
of  bis  effects  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  sum  required.  This  proof  of  his  integrity  dil 
not,  however,  allay  the  irritation  of  his  enemies,  and  he  was  subjected  to  fsrther  peneo 
tion ; but  the  Romans  in  the  end  relented,  and  so  liberally  rewarded  his  dismteieite- 
services,  that  he  was  enabled  to  celebrate,  at  his  own  expense,  games,  in  honour  of  ho 
victory  over  Antioehus,  for  ten  successive  days. 

rx.  Publius  Nasica.]  There  were  several  celebrated  individuals  of  this  name!  W 
three,  whose  names  were  each  Publius  Cornelius,  may  be  identified  with  the  Nasica,  tu 
son  of  Cneius,  who  was  killed  in  Spain  ; the  Nssica  who  fought  under  Paulus  Xjbj h*  > 
and  the  Nasica  who  headed  a troop  of  patricians  sgainst  the  Gracchi.  The  first  of  d*** 
was  elected  consul,  101  B.C.  In  his  consulate  he  defeated  the  Boil,  and  wss  honoured 
with  a triumph.  He  was  the  legal  defender  of  Africanus  and  Asiaticus,  and  was  so  re- 
nowned for  his  integrity,  that  when  the  Romans,  201  B.C.,  meditated  the  removal  of 
statue  of  Cybele  (see  Cybele)  from  Pessinus  to  Rome,  and,  in  conformity  to  the  ribylnsc 
oracles,  were  to  depute  the  most  upright  man  of  their  state  to  conduct  its  transports!*®' 
Nasica  was  honoured  with  the  distinction.  The  second  was  the  Nasica  who  fought  soda 
Paulus  jEmylius  at  the  battle  of  Pydna,  who  held  the  office  of  censor,  167  B £■• 
twice  tint  of  consul,  161  and  155  B.C.  In  his  second  consulate  he  defeated  the 
tians  : he  was  such  an  enemy  to  pomp,  that  he  refused  the  title  of  impeml#-  *** 
soldiers  had  decreed  him,  and  very  reluctantly  submitted  to  the  honour  of  * ttnmp11' 
He  warmly  combated  the  opinion  of  Cato  relative  to  the  necessity  of  the  utter  d«d»c 
tion  of  Carthage,  but  was  nevertheless  so  anxious  to  preserve  the  military  character  of*1* 
Romans  in  all  its  vigour,  that  he  prevailed  on  the  people  to  destroy  a theatre, » 
was  nearly  completed,  lest  the  fascination  of  the  amusements  therein  exhibited  m#1 
tend  to  enervate  them,  and  to  repress  their  martial  spirit.  He  introduced  the  use  of  d* 
hydraulic  machine  at  Rome.  The  third,  the  enemy  of  the  Gracchi,  was  elected  cos»t 
138  B.C.  He  showed  great  firmness  and  ingenuity  in  the  measures  which  beadopte“ 
diminishing  the  horrors  of  a famine,  with  which  the  country  was  visited  during  h“  t00™ 
late.  After  the  murder  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  he  was  prevailed  on,  by  the  sen,tf' 
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fjcapc  the  fury  of  the  populace,  by  accepting  a commission  in  Asia  ; his  absence  from  his 
country  preyed  on  his  spirits,  and  caused  his  death. 

x.  A ton  of  A/ricaiiw.]  He  was,  like  his  father,  remarkable  for  his  raloar  and  bis 
lore  of  literature.  He  adopted  Paulus  jEmylius. 

xt.  Publius  JDxyiianus.]  Surnamed  Scirio  Africanus  the  younger  ; was  the 
son  of  Paulus  jEmylius,  the  conqueror  of  Perseus,  and  had  been  adopted  by  the  eldest 
son  of  Scipio  Africanus.  He  learnt  the  art  of  war  under  his  father,  and  first  distinguished 
himself  in  the  office  of  legionary  tribune  in  Spain  : while  in  that  country,  he  was  rewarded 
with  a mural  crown,  for  baring  headed  the  assault  in  the  successful  attack  on  the  town  of 
Intercatia.  This  enterprise  was  facilitated  by  his  baring  preciously  orercome,  in  single 
combat,  a Spaniard  of  gigantic  stature  wbo  had  defied  the  armies  of  Rome.  From  Spain, 
Scipio  crossed  over  into  Africa  as  tribune,  and  there  so  entirely  gained  tbe  hearts  eren  of 
the  enemy,  that  Phameas,  the  commander  of  the  Carthaginian  caralry,  though  dreading 
him  as  an  antagonist,  was  so  dazzled  by  his  qualities  as  a man,  that  be  forsook  his  own 
troops  to  lire  under  Scipio’s  discipline.  Maainiasa,  the  king  of  Numidia,  also  enter- 
tained so  high  an  opinion  of  his  honour  and  justice,  that  he  on  his  death-bed  implored 
him  to  determine  and  superintend  the  division  of  his  estates  between  his  three  sons, 
Micipsa,  Gulussa,  and  Mastanaba).  Hit  reputation  became,  at  length,  so  blazoned  at 
Rome,  that,  on  Iris  re-appearing  in  that  city  to  endearour  to  obtain  the  office  of  ardile,  bis 
name,  his  figure,  bis  deportment,  snd  every  circumstance  connected  with  him,  seemed  to 
inspire  the  Romans  with  the  belief  thst  he  had  been  selected  by  the  gods  to  terminate 
their  long  contested  riralry  with  the  Carthaginians.  They  accordingly  raised  him  to  the 
consulship,  148  B.C.,  and  appointed  him  to  bring  the  third  Punic  war  to  a conclusion. 

His  colleague  in  this  undertaking  was  his  friend  Lielius ; on  their  arrival  in  Africa,  they 
found  Carthage  already  besieged  ; Scipio  no  sooner  appeared  before  the  city  than  he  cut 
off  every  communication  with  the  land  and  threw  a stupendous  mole,  with  immense 
labour  and  expense,  across  the  harbour,  in  order  to  deprive  the  inhabitants,  computed  at 
700,000,  of  any  intercourse  by  sea.  In  defiance,  however,  of  the  vigilance  and  activity 
of  Scipio,  the  Carthaginians,  stimulated  by  despair,  succeeded  in  digging  another  harbour, 

»nd  in  constructing  a fleet  of  fifty  gallics.  This  proved  no  barrier  to  the  final  execution 
of  Scipio’s  designs,  and  the  war  ended  in  the  complete  reduction  of  the  citadel,  and  the 
total  submission  of  Carthage,  140  B.C.,  tbe  same  year  that  Corinth  was  razed  to  the 
ground  by  the  consul  Mummius.  The  captive  city  was  seventeen  days  in  Dames ; and, 
with  many  bitter  pangs,  Scipio,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  he  had  received,  demolished  its 
very  walls.  In  contemplating  tbe  awful  scene,  he  is  said  to  have  recited  two  lines  of  Homer 
(see  II.  vi.  570.),  containing  a prophecy  relative  to  the  fall  of  Troy.  Of  the  immense 
treasures  which  Scipio  found  in  Carthage,  he  reserved  none  but  the  work  of  Mago  on 
sgriculture,  a possession  which  the  Romans  considered  so  inestimable  aa  to  cherish  it 
with  more  care  even  than  their  sibylline  books.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  honoured 
with  a triumph  and  with  the  surname  of  Africanus.  He  was  subsequently  re-elected  to 
the  consulship,  134  B.C.,  and  appointed  to  terminate  the  war  which  the  Romans  had 
ineffectually  carried  on  for  fourteen  years  against  Numantia  : he  began  the  siege  with  an 
army  of  60,000  men,  and  was  so  bravely  opposed  by  the  besieged,  who  amounted  only  to 
4,000  men  able  to  bear  arms,  that  although  the  town  ultimately  fell  to  him,  it  was  not 
until  the  Numautincs,  with  almost  unprecedented  valour  and  disregard  of  suffering,  had 
*et  fire  to  their  Ironses  and  had  to  a man  destroyed  themselves,  in  order  that  not  one 
might  remain  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conquerors.  After  this  conquest  ACmylianiu 
obtained  a second  triumph,  and  the  surname  Numantinus.  But,  like  his  illustrious  pro- 
deceisor  in  arras,  he  was  doomed  to  experience  the  ingratitude  of  that  nation  to  whose  • 
•eivicc  his  life  had  been  devoted.  He  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  not  without  suspicion 
of  having  been  strangled ; and  so  fearful  were  he  people  that  the  murdqr  might  be 
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ascribed  Co  Caius  Gracchus,  that  all  investigation  «as  avoided.  The  Utter  part  of  tor 
exemplary  life  had  been  passed  with  his  friend  I.adius,  at  his  villa  at  Caiela,  in  seclusion 
and  literary  occupation.  Scipio  Africanut  the  Younger  has  often  been  compared  with 
his  predecessor  of  the  same  name,  and,  whether  considered  with  reference  to  public  or 
private  life,  his  claim  to  the  veneiation  of  posterity  is  equal.  In  officiating  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  lustrum  in  the  capacity  of  censor,  he  exclaimed,  on  bearing  the  registrar 
conjure  the  gods  to  render  the  affairs  and  successes  of  the  Romans  still  more  prosperous 
and  brilliant,  " they  are  sufficiently  so,  and  I only  pray  that  they  may  continue  as  they 
are.”  The  censors,  out  of  respect  to  ffimylianus,  ever  afterwards,  st  the  celebration  of 
the  lustrum,  uttered  this  ejaculation. 

xir.  Mf.tellis  Publius.]  He  was  the  father-in-law  of  Pompey.  After  the  battle 
of  Phars&lia,  he  accompanied  Cato  into  Africa,  and  united  the  remnant  of  his  anuy  with 
that  of  Juba,  Ling  of  Mauritania.  They  endeavoured  to  make  some  stand  against  Cxsai, 
but  were  utterly  defeated  (and  Metellus  killed)  by  that  general  at  the  battle  of  Tbapaus. 

1162.]  FABRICIUS.  CAIUS  LUSC1NUS  : this  noble  Roman  was  created  consul, 
282  B.C.,  and  received  the  honours  of  a triumph  for  his  victories  over  the  Sammies,  the 
Bruttii,  and  the  Lucanians.  The  spoil  produced  by  these  conquests  was  so  considerable 
that,  after  having  conferred  rewards  on  the  soldiers,  and  restored  to  the  citizens  the 
money  which  they  had  supplied  for  the  war,  he  found  an  overplus  of  400  talents,  which 
be  deposited  in  the  treasury  on  tl>e  day  of  bis  triumph.  Two  years  after  this  circum- 
stance, Fabricius  was  deputed  to  negociate  with  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  respecting  the 
prisoners  taken  from  the  Romans  in  the  battle  of  Tarentuto.  Pyrrhus  bad  ineffectually 
endeavoured,  through  his  minister  Cineas,  to  establish  a peace  with  the  Remans  ; and  an 
Fabricius'  arrival  at  his  court,  renewed  his  endeavours  to  attain,  even  by  bribes,  this 
desired  object : but  Fabricius  was  proof  against  hit  arguments  and  his  snares,  and  to 
gained  the  esteem  of  Pyrrhus  by  his  uprightness  and  purity,  that  the  release  of  the  pri- 
soners was  granted  without  a ransom.  Fabricius  was  nominated  censor,  277  B.C.,  with 
iCmylius  Papus,  a man  of  habits  as  austere  and  strict  as  Iris  own  ; their  contempt  of 
luxury  and  expense  was  indeed  so  great,  that  it  is  recorded  of  them  (hat  the  only  articles 
of  plate  they  possessed  were,  the  former  a salt-cellar,  whose  feet  were  of  bora,  and  the 
latter  a small  salver  to  receive  the  offerings  to  the  gods  ; and  that  the  senator  Cornelius 
Ruhous,  who  had  been  twice  consul  and  dictator,  was  banished  during  their  censorship 
for  having  in  his  house  more  than  ten  pounds  weight  of  silver  plate.  Fabricius  died  in 
the  utmost  poverty.  He  was  buried  at  the  public  charge,  aud  the  Roman  people  be- 
stowed marriage  portions  on  his  daughters. 

11G3.— Ploughman  consul.]  LUCIUS  QUINTIUS  CINCINNATUS.  He  „„ 
taken  from  the  plough  by  the  senate,  and  appointed  dictator,  468  B.C.,  for  the  purpose 
of  quelling  the  dissensions  at  Rome,  HU  moderation  and  firmness  in  the  discharge  of 
the  office  having  speedily  accomplished  the  desired  object,  he  immediately  returned  Co 
his  farm,  lie  was  again  drawn  from  his  retreat,  and  reappointed  dictator,  466  B.C.,  to 
oppose  tbs  /f.qui  and  Volsci.  He  obtained  a complete  victory  over  (hem  ; delivered  the 
consul  Minucius,  who  had  been  besieged  in  his  camp  by  the  enemy , and  eagerly 
laud  down  bis  honours,  which  be  had  enjoyed  only  sixteen  days,  but  not  before  be  had 
dispossessed  Minucius  of  the  consulship,  observing  to  him,  " that  he  should  learn  the  art 
of  war  as  a lieutenant,  before  he  presumed  to  command  legions  in  the  character  of  con- 
sul." He  was  once  more,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  called  on  to  defend  the  state  against  tbs 
people  of  Frmneste  ; he  reduced  the  enemy  to  submission,  and  then  finally  retired  from 
the  capital. 

1164.]  FAB1I.  A noble  and  sneient  family  at  Rome,  said  to  have  been  so  powerful 
and  numerous  as  to  have  taken  on  themselves  the  expense  of  a war  against  the  Yeicsiea, 
270  B.C.  They  came  to  a general  engagement  near  the  Cremera,  in  w-hich  all  the 
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family,  consisting  of  306  men,  with  the  exception  of  one,  were  killed.  From  thi»  indivi- 
du&I,  then  loo  young  to  take  the  field,  but  ultimately  raised  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
state,  the  different  branches  of  the  Fabian  family  are  supposed  to  hate  been  descended. 
Dionysius  Halicarnassus  treats  as  fable  Livy's  account  of  this  battle.  The  person  alluded 
to  by  \ irgil,  in  the  1165th  line,  is  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  surnamed  Cunctator  (de- 
layer). He  derived  this  epithet  from  his  mode  of  warfare  when  the  Carthaginians  were 
ravaging  Italy  ; and  it  is  supposed  that,  had  his  plans  been  adopted,  the  fatal  battle  of 
Canute  might  have  been  avoided.  He  was  five  times  consul,  and  after  the  disastrous 
overthrow  of  the  Romans  at  Thnisymene,  was  raised  to  tlie  dictatorship.  Being  called 
on  in  the  discharge  of  this  office  to  oppose  Hannibal,  he  conceived  the  project  of  harassing 
the  army  of  bis  competitor  by  countermarches  and  ambuscades,  instead  of  coming  to  a 
general  engagement ; this  plan  was  violently  combated,  bnt  the  result  of  the  operations 
nt  C arm  re  confirmed  the  high  reputation  of  Fabius  for  military  skill.  From  the  manner, 
however,  in  which  he,  seven  years  after  that  tremendous  battle,  procured  the  submission 
of  Tarentum,  the  Carthaginians  were  induced  to  designate  him  the  Hannibal  of  Rome. 
Fabiua  resisted  the  solicitations  of  his  countrymen  to  remove  the  statues  and  paintings  of 
the  Greeks  from  Tarentum,  observing,  " let  us  leave  to  the  Tarentines  their  irritated 
gods.”  So  unpopular  were  all  Ms  measures,  that  the  Romans  refuted  to  sobscribe  to  an 
agreement  which  he  had  concluded  with  Hannibal  for  the  ransom  of  the  captives ; while 
Fabius,  rather  than  forfeit  his  word  to  the  enemy,  sold  nil  Ms  estates  to  provide  the  sti- 
pulated sum.  His  countrymen  were,  however,  at  length  so  awakened  to  hi*  merits,  that 
the  expenses  of  his  funeral  were  defrayed  from  the  public  treasury. 

1180 — Great  Marcellut.]  MARCUS  CLAUDIUS  MARCELLUS,  the  renowned 
conqueror  of  Syracuse.  He  was  created  consul,  221  B.C.,  and  entrusted  with  the  con- 
duct of  a war  against  the  Gauls.  Tn  the  progress  of  the  conflict  he  killed,  with  bis  own 
hand,  Viridomarus,  their  king,  and  obtained  in  consequence  the  tpolia  opima.  After 
this  success,  he  was  selected  ss  the  general  to  oppose  Hannibal  in  Italy,  and  was  the  first 
Roman  that  obtained  any  advantage  over  the  formidable  Carthaginian,  whom  he  defeated 
twice  under  the  walls  of  Nola,  213  B.C.  Msrcellus  was  despatched  with  a powerful 
force  against  Syracuse  : he  besirged  the  city  by  ses  and  land ; but  his  operations  were,  for 
three  years,  bsffied  by  the  ingenuity  and  indefatigable  spirit  of  the  philosopher  and  geo- 
metrician Archimedes,  who  had  constructed  machines  by  which  the  ships  of  the  enemy 
were  suddenly  raised  up  from  tbo  bay  into  the  air,  and  then  precipitated  into  the  water 
with  such  violence  as  to  sink  them  ; he  moreover  destroyed  some  of  their  vessels  with  his 
renowned  burning-glasses.  The  perseverance  of  Marcelius  was,  at  length,  crowned  with 
success,  and  Syracuse  surrendered  to  his  arms,  211  B.C.  The  conqueror  had  particularly 
directed  that,  in  the  detraction  of  the  town,  its  xealous  defender  Archimedes  should  be 
spared  ; but  he  had  the  mortification  of  learning  that  that  philosopher,  absorbed  in  the 
mazes  of  a problem,  and  thus  ignorant  of  the  danger  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  had 
been  involved  in  the  general  slaughter.  Marcelius  conveyed  to  Rome,  which  bad,  till 
his  time,  presented  only  one  vast  arsenal,  all  the  fine  statues,  paintings,  snd  other  works 
of  art  with  which  the  Greeks  had  enriched  Syracuse.  After  the  conquest  of  Syracuse, 
Msrcellus  was  again  appointed  to  march  against  Hannibal ; he  recovered  many  of  the 
Samnian  towns  which  bad  revolted  from  Rome,  bat  he  was  at  length  incautiously  sur- 
prised and  killed  in  an  ambuscade  by  Hannibal,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  hit  age,  and  in  his 
fifth  consulship.  His  body  was  honoured  with  a magnificent  funeral  by  the  Carthaginian 
general,  and  his  ashes  conveyed  in  a silver  urn  to  his  sou.  Marcelius  was  remarkable 
for  his  clemency,  and  for  bis  private  as  well  as  his  public  virtues.  He  was  designated 
the  “ aword  of  the  republic.”  as  was  Fabius,  his  colleague  in  his  third  consulship,  its 
" buckler.”  He  and  Cornelius  Cossus  were  the  only  two  Romans,  after  Romulus,  who 
obtained  the  celebrated  spoliu  opima. 
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1188. — Gaulish  king.]  Viridomarus. 

1187. — Third.]  Romulus  and  Cossus  being  the  former  two.  (Sec  Marcello*,  line 
1180.) 

1187. — Feretrian  Jeer.)  (See  Feretriu*,  under  the  names  of  Jore.) 

1189. — A godlike  youth.]  MARCELLUS,  also  called  MARCUS  CLAUDIUS  : he 
was  the  son  of  the  Marcellus  who  signalised  himself  in  the  civil  wars  between  Cwsar  and 
Pompey,  by  Isis  firm  attachment  to  the  latter,  and  of  Octlvia.  He  married  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Augustus,  and  was  publicly  named  as  his  successor  in  the  empire ; he  was 
created  sedile,  and  so  gained  the  hearts  of  the  Romans  by  his  conciliatory  and  amiablf 
manners,  that  his  premature  death,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  plunged  the  nation,  as 
well  as  his  family,  in  the  deepest  grief.  Virgil,  who  was  patronised  by  Augustus,  pro- 
cured himself  a great  accession  of  favour  by  commemorating,  in  his  poem  of  the  A-neid, 
the  virtues  of  this  exemplary  prince.  The  poet  was  desired  to  repeat  the  verses  in  the 
presence  of  Augustus  and  Octavia  : the  unhappy  mother,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
recital,  burst  into  tears  ; but  when  he  uttered  the  words,  Tu  Marcellus  eris,  she  swooned 
away.  The  delicate  flattery  of  the  poet  was  rewarded  with  ten  sesterces  for  every  sene 
relating  to  Marcellus  ; a sum  equivalent  to  801.  of  our  money. 

1200. — Martian  field.]  Campus  Martius  ; a large  plain  without  the  walls  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  so  railed  because  dedicated  to  Mars.  It  was  appropriated  to  the  practice  of 
the  different  exercises  and  games  of  the  Roman  youth ; to  the  holding  of  public  assem- 
blies ; to  the  election  of  officers  of  state ; and  the  receiving  of  foreign  ambassadors.  TV 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  also  generally  burnt  (the  circumstance  which  explains  this  line) 
on  the  Campus  Martius. 

u Part  of  the  sepulchre  in  which  the  ashes  of  Marcellus  were  deposited  (and  winch 
was  built  by  Augustus  for  Julius  Csesar  himself,  and  the  rest  of  his  family),  is  still 
remaining.  It  stands  in  the  Campus  Martius,  near  the  banka  of  the  Tyber ; and,  when 
one  sees  it,  puts  one  strongly  in  mind  of  the  verses  in  Virgil,  wliere  he  speaks  of  the 
funeral  of  that  young  prince.  It  is  what  they  now  call  the  Mausoleum  August!.'  — 
Spence. 

1208. — Tyber  see.]  Because  this  river  flows  through  the  Campus  Martius. 

1221.  — A new  Marcellus.]  i.  e.  thou  shalt  rival  thy  father.  (See  line  1180.) 

1222.  — Ctnriafert.]  i.  e.  small  baskets. 

1246.]  CAIETA.  There  was  a city,  with  a bay  and  promontory  of  the  same  name 
(now  Caeta),  on  the  shore  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  which  name  some,  with  Virgil,  derive 
from  jEneas'  nurse  ; and  others,  from  the  word  Ate,  Atis,  and  Attis,  the  denomination  of 
a cavern  sacred  to  the  god  Ait  (the  sun),  near  which  Caieta  was  situated  on  the  sea-coast- 
Diodorus  states  that  Caieta  had  been,  previously  to  his  time,  occasionally  styled  Aiete. 
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I- — And.]  Also ; as  well  as  Misenus. 

1. — J/afron.]  Caieta,  the  nurse  of  /Eneas,  who  was  burled  in  the  town  of  Caieta 
(we  Caieta,  in.  »i.  1245.)  Among  the  ancients  the  nurse  was  regarded  through  life  as 
» venerable  character.  (See  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  xiv.) 

18. — From  hence , ifc.]  This  description  is  borrowed  from  Homer,  Od.  x.  241,  fee. 

23 — The  sad  isle.]  Xxn. 

52.]  ERATO.  Here  supposed  by  some  to  be  put  for  muse  in  general.  Rureua  and 
others  observe,  that  Virgil  invokes  the  muse  Erato,  who  presided  over  love  affairs, 
because  the  transactions  in  this  last  part  of  the  /Eneid  turn  upon  the  contentions  between 
1 tonus  and  .Eneas  for  the  fair  Lavinia. 

56. ]  AUSONIA.  Italy. 

57.  — The  rivals.]  /Eneas  and  Turnus. 

63. — Tyrrhene  realm.]  Because  washed  by  the  Tyrrhenum  mare. 

68.]  LATIN  US.  A son  of  faun  us  and  Marica  ; king  of  the  aboriginal  Lanrentines  in 
Latinm,  from  him  called  Latini ; husband  of  Amata,  and  father  of  Lavinia.  (See  Lavinia.) 
His  death  is  differently  described : some  state  that  it  was  natural ; others  that  he  was 
killed  in  a second  war  agsinst  the  Rutuli. 

Lilians  is  said  also  to  have  married  Falatia,  the  daughter  of  Evander  and  Roma,  a 
Trojan  who  came  into  Italy  with  /Eneas,  and  to  whom  some  ascribe  tire  birth  of  Romulus 
and  Remus. 

70.]  FAUN  US.  Tlie  third  king,  according  to  tradition,  of  the  aborigines  in  Italy. 
He  ir,  by  some,  considered  to  have  been  son  of  Picua  and  Venilia  ; and  by  others,  of 
Mars,  or  of  Mercury  and  Night  (Mercury  being  often  called  f annus  by  the  Latins).  He 
*as  so  revered  by  bis  subjects  in  consequence  of  Iris  mild  government  and  his  promotion 
°f  agriculture,  that  he  was  placed  after  death  among  the  divinities  of  their  country.  The 
gift  of  prophecy  was  ascribed  to  him  and  his  wife  fauna  (see  Marica,  line  71.);  and  his 
oracles  werebeld  in  high  estimation.  His  principal  temple  was  on  Mount  Cceiius  ; and 
at  the  festival  of  Faunalia,  which  was  annually  celebrated  in  his  honour  throughout  Italy, 
khls  and  sheep  were  sacrificed  to  him  in  the  fields  and  woods,  with  libations  of  wine  and 
homing  of  incense. 

Faunut  raised  a temple  to  the  god  Pan  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  mount ; he  is  some- 
times confounded  with  that  deity  (see  Hor.  b.  iii.  Ode  18.);  and,  when  worshipped  as 
•be  son  of  Mercury  and  Night,  is  represented  as  a satyr.  He  is  also  called  Fatublis, 
FsTimauE,  and  Incus. 

‘L]  MARICA.  The  same  with  Fatua,  Fauna,  and  Fatidica  ; daughter  of  Picas, 
and  wife  anti  613tCr  of  king  faaaus.  Servius  confounds  her  with  Venus ; Hesiod,  with 
Lirce ; and  some  with  the  Bona  Uea,  and  Juno  Sospita.  Marica  resided  in  a sacred 
wood  near  Mintuma,  and  was  endued  with  the  power  of  divination,  feasts  were  cele- 
brated in  her  honour  ; in  these  the  use  of  myrtle  was  prohibited  in  consequence  of  Faunua 
having  chastised  her  with  branches  of  that  tree  for  her  love  of  wiae. 

Cl.  Man.  3 Q 
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72.]  PICES.  The  reputed  nun  and  successor  uf  Saturn  or  Stcrces  (see  Janus)  opes 
the  throne  of  Latium.  He  was  re  re  red  *s  a wise  prlhce,  and  as  Tersed  in  the  science  of 
augury ; and  was  so  beloved  by  his  queen  Cancnte,  or  Venilia,  the  daughter  of  tine 
Janus,  that  wbeu  she  learnt  that  Circe,  euraged  at  Iris  rejection  of  her  addresses  (sec 
line  250,  &c. ; and  Ovid's  Met.  b.  xiv.),  had  metamorphosed  him  into  a woodpecker,  site 
pined  to  death.  This  fable  >s  variously  related,  but  all  mythologists  concur  in  placing 
Picus  among  the  indigetes  { a term  peculiar  to  those  deities  who  from  men  became  gods)  of 
the  Latins,  lie  is  often  represented  with  a hawk’s  head. 

70. — Old  peaceful  prince.]  Lalinus. 

03.]  TURNUS.  King  of  the  Rululi ; son  of  Daunus,  king  of  Apulia,  and  of  Venilia, 
a nymph  oho  was  sister  to  Amata,  the  wife  of  Ijtiinus.  His  love  for  Iavinia,  the  war  ia 
which  he  was  involved  with  Aineas,  and  his  death,  are  given  under  Adnea*  and  Lavinia. 

85 — Latum  i/iicra.]  Amata. 

93.]  LAURENTL'M  (now  Patemo).  A maritime  town  of  Italy,  enat  of  the  Tiber, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Latium  in  the  reign  of  tatinns.  It  was  built  by  this 
monarch,  and  was  called  Laurentum,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  discovered  a 
laurel  in  the  spot  which  he  had  selected  for  the  site  of  his  palace  : this  laurel  he  dedi- 
cated to  Phoebus ; and  it  subsequently  became  an  object  of  great  religion*  veneration. 
(See  Laurel.) 

95 — The  laurel' 8 god.]  Apollo. 

124.]  ALBUNKA.  A fountain  and  wood,  sacred  to  the  Albunean  aibyl,  near  Tibnr. 
in  Latium.  (See  Hor.  b.  i.  Ode  7.) 

151. — The  gad's.]  Jupiter’s  command  ; secret  impulse. 

150 Trenchers.]  Called  In  the  next  line  *■  cakes  of  flour.”  1 hey  were  baked  so 

bard,  that  they  supplied  the  place  of  trenchers.  (See  Ain.  iii.  336.) 

“ The  story  of  ACneas,  on  which  Virgil  founded  bis  poem,  was  very  bare  of  circum- 
stances, and  by  that  means  afforded  him  opportunity  of  embellishing  it  with  fictiou,  aad 
giving  a full  range  to  bis  own  invention.  We  find,  however,  that  be  has  interwoven,  in 
the  coarse  of  liis  fable,  the  principal  particulars  which  were  generally  believed  among  the 
Homans,  of  Aineas'  voyage  and  settlement  in  Italy.  The  reader  may  find  an  abridgment 
of  the  whole  story,  as  collected  out  of  Use  ancient  historians,  and  as  it  was  received  among 
the  Romans,  in  Dionysius  Halicarnassus.  Since  none  of  the  critics  have  considered 
Virgil’s  (hblu  with  relation  to  this  history  of  /Eneas,  it  may  not  be  perliaps  amiss  to  e»- 
atniuc  it  in  this  light,  so  far  as  regards  my  present  purpose.  Whoever  looks  into  the 
abridgment  above  mentioned,  will  find  that  the  character  of  .Eneas  is  filled  with  piety  to 
the  gods,  and  a superstitious  observation  of  prodigies,  oracles,  and  predictions  : Virgil  has 
not  only  preserved  this  character  in  the  person  of  Aineas,  but  hss  given  a place  in  Ins 
poem  to  those  particular  prophecies,  which  he  found  recorded  of  him  in  history  and  tra- 
dition. The  poet  took  the  matters  of  fact  ss  they  came  down  to  him,  and  circumstanced 
them  aftrr  his  own  manner,  to  make  them  appear  the  more  natural,  agreeable,  or  sur- 
prising. 1 believe  very  many  readers  have  been  shocked  at  that  ludicrous  prophecy, 
which  one  of  the  harpies  pronounces  to  the  Trojans  in  tile  third  book,  namely,  that  before 
they  had  built  their  intended  city  they  should  be  reduced  by  hunger  to  rat  their  vety 
tables.  But  when  they  bear  that  this  w as  one  of  the  circumstances  that  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Romana  in  the  history  of  Aineas,  they  will  think  the  poet  did  very  well  ia 
taking  notice  of  it.  The  historian  above  mentioned  acquaints  us,  a prophetess  had  foie- 
tuld  .-Eneas  that  be  slionld  take  his  voyage  westward,  till  his  companions  should  eat  their 
tables  1 and  that  accordingly,  on  hta  landing  in  Italy,  as  they  were  eating  their  flesh  upon 
cakes  of  bread  for-want  of  other  convraiencids,  they  afterward*  fed  upon  the  cakes  them- 
selves;  on  which  one  of  the  company  said  merrily,  ‘ we  are  eating  our  tables."  They 
immediately  took  the  hint,  says  the  historian,  and  concluded  the  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled. 
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As  Virpil  did  aot  tliink  it  propet  to  omit  io  material  a particular  in  tbe  history  of  /Enetw, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  with  how  much  judgment  be  haa  qualified  it,  and  taken 
off  every  thing  that  might  have  appeared  improper  for  a passage  in  an  heroic  poem.  The 
prophetess  who  foretells  it  is  an  hungry  harpy,  as  the  peraon  who  discovers  it  is  the  young 
Ascsniu*.  The  violare  tnanu  informs  us,  that  tbe  ancients  looked  upon  their  tables,  as 
acred  things." — Addison,  Spec.  No.  351- 

1GC.]  This  prophecy  relative  to  the  eating  of  the  trenchers  waa  originally  uttered,  not 
by  .tnchises,  but  by  Olasno  (Ain.  iii.  322.),  and  subsequently  confirmed  by  Helen  us 
(.£«.  iii.  507.)  Virgil, iu  Imre  assigning  the  prediction  to  Anchlses,  might  perhaps  mean 
d et  Anchisca  had  given  lids  explanation  of  the  prophecy  ; but  it  is  more  probable  that 
ibis  trilling  contradiction  forms  one  of  those  passages  which  Virgil  would  have  corrected 
if  he  had  not  been  cut  off  by  a premature  death. 

185.— The  genius  the  place.']  (See  Genius.) 

189. — l da- an  Joee.]  The  Jupiter  of  Troas. 

180 — Hit  lire.]  Andrises.  Mother  queen.  Venus. 

201.]  NUM1CUS,  or  NUM1CIUS.  A small  river  of  Latium,  near  Lavinium,  the 
waters  of  which  were  oaly  used  in  the  sacrifices  of  Vesta.  ACneas  Is,  by  some,  fabled  to 
hwedrowned  himself  in  the  river,  and  to  have  been  subsequently  deified  under  the  appel- 
Ution  of  Jupiter  Indigetcs.  Ovid  (Met.  b.  xiv.)  mentions  the  god  N amicus  as  having 
presided  8t  the  deification  of  .Tineas,  and  as  having  carried  oil'  Anna,  the  sister  of  queen 
Dido.  The  same  poet  also  assigns  the  epithet  Corniger  to  Numicus,  river-gods  being  he. 
quently  represented  with  horns. 

216.— The  town.]  Laurentum. 

*19 — Palace.]  Or  rather  temple.  • 

351. — There  kings  receiv'd  the  marks  of  sou" reign  potccr.]  In  the  present  passage 
ileus  is  represented  as  having  the  badges  of  the  kings,  whence  we  may  infer,  either  that 
Komalus  derived  his  augurial  and  regal  insignia  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Latium  ; or, 
ihat  Virgil  is  here  guilty  of  a pardonable  anachronism  in  his  wish  to  throw  an  air  of 
greater  antiquity  over  the  Homan  forms  and  ceremonies.  The  ancients  generally  held 
their  assemblies  for  discussing  state  affairs  in  their  temples. 

235. ]  LICTORS.  j The  lictors  were  instituted  by  Romulus,  who.  it  is  supposed, 

236. — Axes ; rods.]  S adopted  them  either  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Latium,  or  from 
die  Etruscans.  Their  name  is  probably  derived  from  their  binding  (ligando)  tire  hands 
’""l  legs  of  criminals  before  they  were  scourged  ; and  they  were  usually  selected  from 
araoag  the  lowest  of  the  common  people.  They  carried  on  their  shoulders  rods  ( fasces ) 
bonad  with  a thong  in  the  form  of  a bundle,  and  an  axe  (seturis)  jutting  out  in  the  middle 

them.  (See  Consuls.)  They  preceded  ail  the  greater  magistrates  except  the  censors 
i see  Censors)  one  by  one  in  a line  ; their  office  was  to  remove  the  crowd  by  words  to 
this  effect,  Ceditc,  consul  trail,  &c. ; to  knock  at  the  door  of  any  house  to  which  the  magis- 
uate  might  proceed ; and  to  indict  punishment  after  judgment.  The  iictor  who  was  next 
lu  ltle  ®*gistrate  was  considered  the  most  honourable  of  tbe  lictors,  and  was  generally 
employed  in  receiving  and  executing  bis  more  immediate  commands. 

2*7 — House  of  pray’r.]  Palace  or  temple  of  Picus. 

241. — Cart’d.]  Not  as  in  a frieze  ; they  were  distinct  cedar  statues  placed  in  the 
'utibule.  The  material  of  which  they  were  formed  denotes  theix  antiquity. 

244.]  IT  ALUS.  According  to  Hyginus,  this  prince  was  son  of  Telrgonus  and  Pe- 
oeb>pe.  (See  Ulysses.)  (Dionysius  states  that  be  was  a native  of  Arcadia  ; while  others 

wire  his  origin  from  Skfly  and  Afrira  ; but  all  concur  in  deducing  from  his,  the  name  of 
Italy. 

247,]  SAJI  IN  US.  A very  aauuut  king  of  Italy,  who  instrucUdhis  people  ia  the  cub 
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tivation  of  the  rise,  end  was  in  consequence  honoured  after  death  with  a place  areon; 
their  god*.  The  Sabines  derived  their  name  from  him. 

257. — Divining  icand.]  i.  e.  the  litoos  (seo  Lituus).  This  was  a crooked  staff, 
which  the  augurs  earned  in  their  right  hand,  to  mark  out  the  quarters  of  the  heavens. 

358. — Gabine  gown.]  The  augurial  trabea  (see  Trabea).  This  was  a robe  either 
striped  with  purple,  oi  composed  of  purple  and  scarlet. 

858. — Hero.]  Picus. 

966. — Chair  qf  stole.]  i.  e.  the  ttlla  curulie.  It  was  a stool  or  seat  without  a back, 
with  four  crooked  feet,  fixed  to  the  extremities  of  cross  pieces  of  wood,  joined  by  a com- 
mon axis,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X,  and  covered  with  leather,  so  that  il 
might  admit  of  being  folded  together.  It  was  either  entirely  or  principally  made  of  non , 
hence  called  curule  ebur ; the  ternw  alia  and  regia  were  also  applied  to  it,  became  is «» 
frequently  placed  on  a tribunal,  and  had  been  first  used  by  the  kings.  (See  Ain.  xi.  M6.) 
In  later  times  it  was  adorned  with  engravings.  Those  magistrates  who  had  the  right  of 
using  it  were  termed  " cusnles they  were  the  dictators,  the  consuls,  tiro  pnrtors,  the 
censors,  and  the  chief  tediles. 

28S. — Th’  Avntnci.]  The  inhabitants  of  Aurcnce,  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  bait 
by  Auson,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso. 

283.]  Respecting  the  Italian  origin  of  Dardanus.  (See  II.  xx.  255.) 

386. — Tuscan  Corylhum.]  Coritum,  or  Corytus  (now  Cortona).  Corytas  was  > 
town  and  mountain  of  Etruria,  near  which  Dardanus,  the  brother  of  laaius,  was  bom.  (Sn 
Iasius,  Od.  v.  161.)  It  was  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Tarchon.  (See  Tarchon.) 

305. — Asia's  croicn.]  In  allusion  to  the  war  carried  on  against  Priam  by  the  Greeks- 

326. — Bought.]  Ambassadors  to  foreign  and  hostile  nations  were  generally  distin- 
guished by  some  insignia,  which  (aa  the  modern  flag  of  truce)  denoted  their  visit  to  be  of 
a peaceful  nature.  Thus  Chryses,  in  the  opening  of  the  Iliad,  presented  himself  before 
the  Grecian  army,  carrying  the  fillets  of  Apollo  on  his  golden  sceptre.  The  Lacedaano- 
nian  heralds  carried  in  their  bauds  a staff  of  laurel  or  olive,  round  which  two  serpeati 
were  folded  as  an  emblem  of  concord.  The  Athenian  heralds  were  distinguished  by  is 
olive  branch  covered  with  wool  and  adorned  with  fruits. 

388. — Her  celestial  sire.]  Sol. 

441. — Either  fine-]  Used  for  each,  Laban  and  Phrygian. 

444.  — Bellona.]  Is  here  represented  as  performing  the  office  of  Pronuba.  (See  Pro- 
nuba,  under  the  appellations  of  Juno.) 

445.  — Queen.]  Amata.  Brand.  Lavinia. 

447. — Second  Parie.]  Alness. 

451.]  ALECTO.  One  of  the  Furies.  (See  Furies.) 

460. — Virgin  daughters,  ire.]  The  Furies  are  by  some  considered  to  be  the  dsughten 
of  Night.  (See  Furies.) 

476. — Gorgonean  blood.]  i.  e.  crowned  with  snakes  as  poisonous  as  those  of  Medusa. 

482.]  AMATA.  Wife  of  Lalinut,  and  mother  of  Lavinia.  She  hanged  benelf  ** 
despair,  on  finding  that  she  could  not  prevent  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  with  Alness. 
(See  Ain.  sii.  882.) 

600. — A guest.]  Paris. 

616. — The  god,  your  sire.]  Faunas. 

521.]  1NACHUS.  The  reputed  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  about  1800  jetrs 
B.C. ; son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys  ; father  of  Io  (see  lo,  Ain.  vii.  1077.),  of  Pelssg®. 
and  of  his  successor  Phoroneus  ; and  tutelar  deity  of  the  river  of  Argos,  which  bore  l*> 
name.  He  is  also  called  Piioronidks,  and  was,  with  his  son  Phoroneus,  arbiter  in  *k* 
dispute  between  Neptune  and  Juno,  respecting  the  superintendence  of  Argolis.  (S* 
Neptune.) 
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544. — £n</  O Bacchus.]  An  exclamation  used  by  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  during 
>c  celebration  of  the  orgies. 

548. — For  thee  she  feeds  her  hair.]  It  was  customary  for  young  women  to  consecrate 
heir  hair  to  some  deity  ; to  cut  it  off  just  before  marriage  ; and  to  hang  it  up  in  the 
couple  of  the  deity  to  whom  it  had  been  before  devoted. 

553. — Siam  of  beasts.]  Of  fawns. 

652. — Javelin.]  Thyrsus. 

659. — to.]  Another  of  the  exclamations  used  by  the  Bacchanalians. 

571. — His  loirs.]  Ardea,  more  anciently  Ardua. 

573. — Her  father.]  Aciisius. 

576.]  ARDUA.  a Now  Ardea.  The  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Kutuli,  said  to 
576.]  ARDEA.  j have  been  founded  by  Danae.  (See  Danae.) 

569.]  CALYBE.  Priestess  of  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Ardea.  Juno  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  aged  priestess  when  she  stimulated  Turnus  to  oppose  .Eneas. 

590.]  Juno  is  here  mentioned  either  from  her  being  the  tutelar  goddess  of  Ardea,  or 
from  her  inveterate  hostility  to  the  Trojans. 

658.- — His.]  Tumns. 

673.]  TYRRHEIDzE.  A patronymic  of  the  sons  of  Tyrrheus. 

675.]  TYRRHEUS.  The  keeper  of  the  herds  of  king  Laiinus,  the  destruction  of 
whose  stag  by  Ascanius  was  the  first  cause  of  war  between  .Eneas  and  tho  people  of 
Latium. 

677.]  SILVIA.  Daughter  of  Tyrrheus ; described  as  having,  with  great  care, 
cherished  tbe  stag  which  had  been  tamed  by  her  father. 

719.]  TRIVIA.  Tbe  locus  Trivia  (now  the  lake  of  Nemi),  near  Aricia,  in  Latium. 
It  was  sacred  to  Diana. 

730. — Velme  fountains.]  Lacus  Velini.  There  were  some  lakes  of  this  name  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  near  Reate,  fed  by  the  springs  of  the  river  Velinua  (now  Velino), 
which  runs  into  the  Nar. 

730.]  NAR  (now  Nera).  A river  of  Umbria  (noted  for  its  sulphureous  water),  which 
joins  tbe  Tiber. 

741.]  ALMON.  The  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Tyrrheus.  He  was  the  first  Latin  that  fell 
by  the  hands  of  the  Trojans. 

746.]  GALESUS.  A rich  inhabitant  of  Latium,  who  fell  while  attempting  to  terminate 
the  fray  which  had  arisen  between  the  Trojans  and  Latians,  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  the  favourite  stag  of  Tyrrheus  by  Ascanius  (line  694.) 

778.]  AMSANCTUS  (now  Neaanto,  and  Mussito.)  Virgil  here  states  expressly  that 
tbe  descent  of  Alecto  to  bell  was  in  the  vale  of  Amsanctns.  (See  Avemus.)  Amsanctus 
is  placed,  both  by  the  ancienta  and  moderns,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  between  Trevi- 
cum  and  Acberonlia.  It  was  anciently  remarkable  for  a temple,  built  to  Mephitis,  the 
deity  who  preaided  over  noisome  and  pestilential  smells.  Virgil  describes  it  as  nnder  the 
mountains  in  the  midst  of  Itsly,  audits  abounding  with  wood,  and  with  deep  hollows, 
from  which  water  burst  up  into  the  air,  and  fell  down  again  with  a loud  noise. 

833. — A solemn  custom. ] The  ceremony  of  going  in  solemn  procession  to  open  the 
gates  of  Janus  at  the  commencement  of  a war  (a  custom  which  Virgil  attributes  to  the 
Latins),  was  not  instituted  till  tbe  reign  of  Numa  Fompilius.  According  to  Virgil’s  repre- 
sentation, tho  doors  of  the  temple  were  more  immediately  sacTed  to  Mars : in  the  vesti- 
bule or  portico  was  the  statue  of  Janus,  who  thus  guarded  the  issues  of  Ids  temple  ; while 
ta  the  iaterior  was  a statue  of  Mars,  represented  as  bound  in  chains,  as  if  unable  to  come 
forth,  unless  his  shackles  were  removed,  and  the  doors  unbarred  by  tlio  previous  permis- 
sion of  Janus. 

Warton  translates  the  passage  thus  : 
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872. ]  TIBUR  (now  Tivoli).  An  indent  town  of  the  Sabines,  on  the  Anio,  iboct 
twenty  miles  from  Rome,  remarkable  for  the  magnificent  temple  of  Hercules,  the  tntete 
deity  of  the  place,  and  for  being  the  spot  which,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  salubrity  d 
the  air,  the  Romans  anciently  selected  for  the  site  of  their  villas.  1'ibur  was  so  named 
from  its  supposed  founder  Tiburtus,  the  son  of  Amphiaraus,  to  whom  a chapel  ia  tkr 
temple  of  Hercules  was  consecrated.  (See  Horace,  b.  i.  Ode  7.) 

873.  — Crustumerian  town.]  Crustumkrium,  a town  of  the  Sabines. 

883. — The  wortl.]  The  watch-word.  It  was  given  in  battle  by  the  general  to  the 
tribunes  and  prefects  of  the  allies  in  the  armies  of  the  Romans ; by  them  to  the  cen- 
turions ; and  by  the  centurions  to  the  soldiers.  The  person  who  carried  the  team 
(watch-word)  from  the  tribunes  to  the  centurions,  was  called  festerariut. 

888.]  HELICON.  A mountain  of  Bccotia,  sacred  to  the  Muses.  (See  Minerva's  in- 
terview with  the  Muses,  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  v.)  It  was  remarkable  for  a temple  dedicated  to 
those  divinities ; for  the  fountain  of  Hippocrenc ; for  the  grotto  of  the  Libethhdes, 
nymphs  of  the  fountain  Libetbra  in  Thessaly  ; for  the  tomb  of  Orpheus  ; and  for  several 
fine  wotks  of  Grecian  sculpture. 

895.]  MEZENTIUS.  He  was  king  of  Agyllina  or  Csere,  one  of  the  twelve  towns  d 
Etruria,  at  the  time  -Eneas  landed  in  Italy.  He  is  represented  by  Virgil  as  n monster  ef 
ferocity,  wantonly  murdering  many  of  his  subjects,  and  as  causing  others,  fastened  face  to 
face  to  dead  bodies,  to  expire  in  loathsomeness  nnd  famine.  His  subjects,  exasperated  hy 
his  tyranny,  expelled  him  from  the  throne.  He  and  his  son  Lausus  took  refuge  ia  the 
court  of  Turnus,  whom  they  assisted  in  the  war  against  -Eneas.  They  both  fell  by  the 
hand  of  the  Trojan  prince.  (See  end  of  -En.  x.)  The  narrative  of  the  combat  in  wbki 
they  were  slain  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  most  brilliant  passages  in  the  wliole  .Eneas. 
Virgil  has  described  I^tusns  as  eminent  for  beauty  of  person,  bravery,  and  filial  piety;  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  liis  ferocious  parent.  The  epithet  contemptor  eiirum  was  applied  te 
Mezentius  by  Virgil,  because  he  demanded  of  his  subjects  the  first  fruits  of  their  herb) 
and  of  their  animals,  instead  of  appropriating  them  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 

897.]  ETRURIA,  HETRl’RIA,  or  TUSCIA.  This  was  a celebrated  country  of 
Itsly,  at  the  west  of  the  Tiber,  divided  into  twelve  small  states  called  Lucomines,  each 
being  governed  by  its  respective  lucomon.  Their  names  were,  Veiertxs,  Clvsixi,  Pe- 
nusiNi,  Cortonenses,  Arretiri,  Vetoloni,  Voeaterranj,  Resellam,  VoLSCant, 
Tarqdinii,  Fai.isci,  and  C.erktam;  the  principal  towns  of  tlieso  states  being  V’<7t  (tee 
Camillas),  Chaium  (sec  Clusium),  Pcrusia,  Corytus  (sec  Corytus),  Arretium  (Arezzo), 
Veiulunia,  Volatena,  HusclUr,  Valsinium  (now  Bolscna),  Tarquinii  (Tnrchina),  Faleru 
(Palari),  and  Care  or  Agylla  (Cer-veteri)  : north  of  these,  on  either  side  of  the  Amt 
(Arno),  were,  Pita  (Pisa),  Floreutia  (Florence),  Puturia  (Pistoja),  Portia  Here  tin 
Liburni  (Leghorn),  Luca  (I-ucca),  Sena  (Sienna),  &e.  The  Etrurians  were  called  by 
the  Greeks  Tyrrheni  or  Tyr.sini,  from  a word  signifying  toirers,  they  being  the  fin*  that 
fortified  their  towns  ; and  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a colony  of  Afjeonian* 
from  Lydia.  (See  -En.  viii.  62(1.)  Virgil  terms  them  Mvovinv.  (See  original,  .En.  xi. 
759.)  They  had  very  anciently  two  kings,  the  seat  of  one  being  at  Caere  or  Agyllina 
(see  Mezentius),  and  of  the  other  at  Corytum  or  Corytus  (see  Tarchon),  who  were 
elected  by  deputies  from  the  twelve  cities  of  the  country.  The  Etrurians  were  remark- 
ably addicted  to  augury,  and  to  every  species  of  superstition. 

899.]  I-AUSUS.  The  son  of  Mezentius,  killed  by  -Eneas  ( En.  x.  1102;  see  Me- 
zentius). 

907.]  AVENTINUS.  A son  of  Hercules  and  Rhea,  after  whom  Mount  Aventinns  was 
called.  He  assisted  Turnus  in  the  Rutulian  war  ; and,  in  imitation  of  bis  father,  was 
clothed  in  a lion's  skin,  having  the  history  of  the  Lernrean  hydra  engraved  upon  his 
shield. 

910. — Father.]  Hercules. 
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91S. — A mortal  woman.]  Rhea. 

9t7.]  SPAIN.  This  country  anciently  comprehended  the  whole  of  tho  peninsula  at 
the  south-western  extremity  of  Europe,  which  is  now  divided  into  the  kingdoms  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  It  was  called  Hespebia,  from  its  western  situation  ; Iberia  and  Celt- 
iBF.niA,  from  the  nations  of  the  Uteri  and  Celt#  who  inhabited  tho  banks  of  the  Ebro; 
and  IIispania  (a  term  of  uncertain  derivation),  by  the  Fhccnicians. 

The  Spaniards  trace  their  origin  from  Tubal,  the  son  of  Japbet,  and  pretend  to  give  a 
succession  of  kings  in  drscent  from  him  down  to  Geryon,  who  was  slain  by  Hercnles. 
(See  Geryon.)  The  early  history  of  Spain  is  so  obscured  by  fable,  that  nothing  authentic 
can  be  ascertained  concerning  it  until  the  invasion  of  the  CeltsB  (which  probably  happened 
soon  after  the  Jeatli  of  Geryon),  who,  incorporating  themselves  with  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants, the  Iberi,  formed  one  people,  under  the  denomination  of  Celtiberians. 

Spain  was  anciently  remarkable  for  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  a circumstance  which, 
perhaps,  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  Plutus  once  reigned  in  the  country.  (See  Pinto.)  The 
commercial  nations  of  antiquity  appear,  frum  a very  early  period,  to  have  frequented  the 
shores  of  Spain,  and  to  have  established  colonies  there  for  the  purposes  of  traffic.  Thus 
the  Rhodians  founded  a city  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  ; and  a band  of  Grecian  adven- 
turers shortly  after  settled  on  the  north-eastern  coast.  The  Phoenicians  are  thought,  in 
the  ninth  century  B.C.,  to  have  first  traded  ssith  this  country  for  the  precious  metala,  and 
to  have  formed,  in  process  of  time,  many  powerful  settlements  on  the  southern  parts  of 
Batica.  Their  example  was  followed  by  the  Egyptians,  Lesbians,  Carians,  Milesians, 
and  Phocians  ; and  Nebuchadnezzar  is  even  said  by  Josephus  to  have  reigned  in  Spain 
during  nine  years.  It  is  probable  that  hitherto  these  nations  exercised  no  authority  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  but  contented  themselves  with  the  small  territory  occupied  by 
their  colonies  on  the  sea-coast,  leaving  the  native  inhabitants  (who,  divided  into  a number 
of  petty  states,  under  their  respective  chiefs,  occupied  the  more  central  parts)  in  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  government  and  independence.  The  Carthaginians,  under 
llamilcar,  the  father  of  Hannibal,  were  the  first  that  attempted  to  acquire  territory  in 
Spain  by  force  of  arms;  led  by  that  general,  and  bis  two  successors  Asdrubal  and  Han- 
nibal, they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  southern  and  eastern  provinces  as  far  as  the 
Ebro ; but  the  progress  of  their  conquests  was  slow,  as  the  small  states  into  which  tho 
country  was  divided,  by  singly  opposing  themselves  to  the  enemy,  prevented  any  decisive 
action.  The  attack  of  Saguntum,  one  of  the  independent  cities  which  had  implored  the 
protection  of  the  Romans,  occasioned  the  second  Punic  war  (see  Carthage),  which,  by 
transferring  the  dominions  of  the  Carthaginians  to  Rome,  gave  that  republic  a footing  in 
Spain,  Bat  although  this  was  the  first  country  of  the  European  continent  which  nominally 
submitted  to  the  Roman  government,  yet  such  was  the  valour  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
strength  of  its  mountain  fastnesses,  and  the  skill  of  its  leaders,  that  it  for  more  than  a 
century  baffled  the  efforts  of  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  generals,  and  was  not  completely 
subdued  rill  the  time  of  Augustus. 

The  Romans,  when  first  they  obtained  dominion  in  Spain,  divided  it  into  two  parts, 
Hirpaaia  Citerior  and  Ulterior,  eacli  of  which  was  governed  by  a praetor.  Hispania 
Uterior  was  afterwards  subdivided  by  Augustus  into  the  provinces  of  Lusitania  and 
Betica  ; and  the  appellation  of  Tabraconensis  applied  to  Hispania  Citerior. 

Lositania.]  This  division  comprehended  the  modem  kingdom  of  Portugal,  with  part 
of  Leon  and  Eslremadors,  and  was  bounded  by  the  Atlantic,  and  the  rivers  Durius  and 
Anas.  It  was  inhabited  hy  the  Celtici,  the  Vecfoites  or  Vetloncs,  and  the  barbarous  tribes 
of  the  Iatnilani ; the  principal  towns  of  Lusitania  being  Olisippo  (Lisbon),  Salmnnlicn 
(Salamanca),  Auguita  Emcrita  (Merida),  Conimbrica  (Coimbra),  Scalabis  (Santarem) 
and  Norba  Ccetarea  (Alcantara);  the  extreme  southern  promontory  of  Lusitania  being 
called  Sacrum  Promontorium  (Cape  St.  Vincent).  The  mountain  Ilerminius,  situated  in 
PI.  Man.  3 R 
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the  southern  part  of  the  province,  was  celebrated  for  its  lead  mines  ; and  the  inlitthitast* 
of  the  surrounding  district  thence  acquired  the  name  of  Plumbarii. 

Bj.tica.]  This  division,  which  now  forms  the  provinces  of  Seville  and  Granada,  in- 
cluded the  southern  and  most  fertile  district  of  Spain.  Its  principal  cities  were,  Cordtkt 
(Cordova),  the  birthplace  of  the  Senecas  and  Lucan,  Italica  (Sevilla  la  Vieja),  the  birth- 
place of  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  poet  Silius  ltalicus,  Hispalis  (Seville),  Custulo  (calW 
also  Castalia  and  Pamassia,  founded  by  a colony  of  Phociana),  Tartcssus,  on  an  island 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tartcssus  or  Bachs  (see  Plato),  Gadet  (Cadis, 
peopled  by  a colony  from  Tyre),  Carleia  or  Hcracltu,  the  Bastuti  Pami,  It Tunda  (Mania, 
where  Julius  Caesar  finally  defeated  the  sons  of  Pompey  and  labicnas),  and  Malara  (Ma- 
laga). The  mountains  of  Bartica  to  the  north  and  east,  were  the  chains  of  Mariam  tad 
Orospcda  (now  the  Sierra  Morena  and  Nevada)  ; and,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  die 
province,  immediately  opposite  Mount  Abyta  (Cerita),  on  the  African  side  of  the  Frrtmr. 
Gaditanum  or  Herculevm  (the  straits  of  Gibraltsr),  was  Mount  Catpe  (the  rock  cd 
Gibraltar);  Junrnis  Promontorium  (Cape  Trafalgar,  being  on  the  Atlantic  fide  of  fbe 
straits).  Calpe  and  Abyla  wore  tetmed  by  the  ancients  Columntr  Hercutit  (the  Co! Hums 
of  Hercules),  and  arc  said  to  have  been  united,  uniil  rent  asunder  by  that  hero.  The 
interior  parts  of  Bstica  were  occupied  chiefly  by  the  Turdrtani,  the  Turduli,  and  the 
Bastitani ; and  its  coasts  by  virions  colonies  established  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 

Tarracoxensib.]  This  division,  comprehending  the  northern  and  fastens  parts  ct 
the  country,  extended  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  mouth  of  the  Durius  on  the 
west;  to  Nova  Carthago  on  the  south-east;  Salmantica,  Segovia,  Toledum,  and  the 
Ha-tican  mountains  forming  its  western  and  southern  inland  boundaries.  The  C-ettiben 
were  the  principal  people  of  this  part  of  Spain,  the  chief  cities,  fire,  of  which  were.  Tame* 
(Tarragons),  Barcino  (Barcelona),  Ithoda  (Roses),  Emporia  (Ampurias,  these  four,  in- 
habited by  the  Cosetani,  Lacetani,  and  Ceretani,  being  comprehended  in  what  is  now  the 
province  of  Catalonia),  jthe  Jacetani,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  Saguntum  (Mur- 
riedro,  celebrated  in  history  as  the  cause  of  the  accond  Punic  war).  Valent ia  (Valencia), 
Sucro  (Cullera),  and  Nora  Carthago  (Carthsgena).  The  chief  cities  in  the  interior  of 
this  province  were,  llerda  (Lerida,  the  capital  of  the  llergetes),  Catar  Augusta  (Sara- 
gossa), Numantia  (Numantia,  famous  for  the  desperate  resistance  it  made  to  the  arms  of 
Scipio  Africamis),  Toletum  (Toledo),  Lihora  (Talarera),  Segovia  (Segovia),  Calagurris 
(Calahora),  and  Pompelon  (Pampeluna,  the  capital  town  of  the  Vascones).  To  the  north 
of  the  Vasconei  dwelt  Ihe  savage  tribe  of  the  Coitcani(tbeir  chief  city  Concana,  Santilass); 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  thence  called  Cantabrian  Oeeanus  (Cantabrian  tea), 
tiie  Cantabri,  the  last  of  the  Spanish  nations  that  submitted  to  the  Romans  ; sox  til  oi 
these,  the  Astures,  whose  capital  d.vlurica  is  now  Astorgn  ; the  Vacari,  and  the  A reran; 
Calk  (Oporto,  which  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Durius,  having  been  the  country  of  the 
Calleeci,  a people  from  whom  the  province  of  Gallicia  derives  its  modern  appellation). 

Hirer s of,  If c.]  The  principal  rivers  of  Spain  which  fell  into  the  Atlantic  were,  the 
Durius  (Douro) ; the  Minins  (Minho)  ; the  Tagus  (Tajo)  ; the  Anas  (G„uadiana)  ; and 
the  Batis,  or  Tarlessus  (Guadalquiver)  ; and  of  those  that  flow  from  west  to  east  tad 
empty  themselves  into  the  Mediterranean,  the  most  considerable  were,  the  Sucro  (Xocar); 
the  Iberus  (Ebro) ; the  Rubricatus,  and  the  Sambrocn. 

The  bays  and  gulfs  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  were,  the  Sinus  Gaditanus  (bay  of  Gibraltar) ; 
the  Magnus  Porlus  (tlie  bay  of  Corunna).;  the  Sinus  Cantabrius  (bay  of  Biscay);  the 
Sinus  Sucronensis  (the  bay  of  Valencia) ; the  [llicitanus  Sinus  (gulf  of  Alicant);  and  the 
Vegetanus  Sinus  (bay  of  Carthagena). 

The  roost  considerable  promontories  of  Spain  were,  Promontorium  Sacrum  (cape  St. 
Vincent,  which  likewise  received  the  name  of  Cuneus,  from  its  wedge-like  shape);  and 
Promontorium  Celticum,  Nerium,  or  Artabrum  (cape  Finittcrrt). 
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Tbe  islands  in  tiie  Mediterranean  sea,  belonging  to  this  country,  were  Majorca  and 
Minorca,  called  by  the  Greeks  Uymncsitr,  ami  by  tbe  Homans  Halcuritlcs ; Pythiusu 
or  Ebusus  ( Ivica) ; and  Ophiusa  (Formentara),  famous  for  the  serpents  with  which  it  was 
infested. 

The  ancient  Iberians  ate  supposed  to  have  derived  their  religious  notions  from  the 
Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  an  idea  which  is  strengthened  by  the  statement  of  some 
mythologists,  that  they  were  the  same  as  the  Erytbrnans  or  Edomites,  of  Phoenician  race. 

The  palace  of  Night  is  generally  placed  by  the  poets  at  the  extremity  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, tbe  Homans  figuratively  describing  Gibraltar  as  the  spot  where  the  sun  extin- 
guished his  torch. 

In  addition  to  the  description  given  of  Night,  under  the  article  Night  (page  227.),  it 
may  here  be  stated  that  Night,  or  N ox,  was  by  some  considered  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Crzlus  and  Terra,  and  wife  of  Acheron  ; and  was  sometimes  represented  with  bat’s  or 
other  wings,  crowned  with  poppies,  drawn  in  her  chariot  by  owls,  or  black  horses,  and 
with  two  infants,  emblematical  of  dreams,  sleeping  in  her  arms, 

Decs  Lunus  is  supposed  to  lave  been  worshipped  in  Iberia,  under  tbe  name  of 
PrtABXXK. 

This  country  is  represented  on  a medal  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  under  tire 
figure  of  a woman,  leaning  against  a mountain,  with  an  olive  branch  in  her  hand,  and  a 
rabbit  at  her  feet.  The  moderns  have  depicted  Iter  with  black  hair,  wearing  a regal 
crown,  a robe  richly  embroidered  in  gold,  studded  with  diamonds  and  pearls,  and  a lion 
either  at  her  side  or  feet. 

920.]  AVENTINE.  One  of  the  seven  hills  of  Home,  so  called  after  Arcntintu,  the 
son  of  Hercules  and  Rhea.  It  was  sacred  to  Liana.  (See  Horace's  Secular  Poem.) 

MURCIA.]  The  goddess  of  idleness  among  the  Homans ; site  had  also  a temple  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Avcntinc,  which  was  anciently,  from  her,  called  Marcus.  Her  statues 
were  represented  covered  with  moss.  (Sec  Idleness,  page  337.) 

920.  — The  sou  of  Jove.]  Hercules. 

921.  — Priestess  IUua.]  Priestess  of  the  goddess  Vesta.  (See  Ilia.) 

922.  — Piles.']  The  pilum  was  a weapon  peculiar  to  the  Homan  troops. 

929.  — Horrid.]  i.  e.  uncouth  ; savage. 

930.  — Two  twin-brothers.]  Coras  and  Catillus. 

931. ]  TIBURS.  -vSons  of  Amphiaraus,  the  celebrated  soothsayer,  and  priest  of 

932. ]  CORAS.  J Apollo.  They  assisted  Turnua  against  .Eneas.  Tiburs,  or  Ti- 

932.]  CATILLUS.  J burtus,  is  considered  to  be  the  founder  of  Tibur.  (See  Tibur.) 

Virgil,  by  comparing  Coras  and  Catillus  to  centaurs,  merely  implies  that  they  fought  on 
horseback. 

934. — (.'loud-born.]  i.  c.  as  being  born  of  Ixion  and  a cloud. 

938. — Prceneste's  founder.]  According  to  Virgil,  this  was  Ciecalua,  son  of  Vulcan; 
according  to  others,  Telegonus,  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe.  Cieculus  is  described  by  some 
as  having  been  brought  up  among  wild  beasts,  and  constantly  surrounded  by  fiames,  w ith- 
out being  consumed  by  them.  Others  state  that  when  he  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
he  lived  by  plunder,  and  ultimately  built  tbe  town  of  Pneneste,  where  he  institnled  pub- 
lic games;  to  this  account  they  add,  that  be  advised  tbe  citizens  to  construct  another 
town,  but  that  they  disregarded  his  counsel,  in  ignorance  of  bis  divine  origin;  that  be 
therefore  invoked  the  god  of  fire,  who  enveloped  the  whole  assembly  in  fiames ; and  that 
on  this,  tire  terrified  multitude  immediately  submitted  to  the  will  of  Cieculus.  In  the  war 
between  Tnmus  and  /Eneas  he  fought  on  the  side  of  tbe  former. 

Pneneste,  or  Palestrina,  was  a city  of  Latium,  by  some  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Prseneste,  a descendant  of  Ulysses,  and  was  celebrated  for  a temple  dedicated 
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to  Fortune.  (See  Fortune.)  This  goddess  was  more  especially  worshipped  at  Actinic, 
a town  of  the  \'olsci.  (See  Hor.  b.  i.  Ode  35,  and  b.  iii.  29.) 

PUR,  the  Latian  Jupiter,  was  the  chief  deity  of  Pneneste,  where  the  rites  of  fee  and 
divination  by  lots  were  particularly  observed. 

939. ]  MULCIBER.  Vulcan. 

“ In  Auaonian  land 

Men  call'd  him  Mulciber;  and  how  he  fell 
From  heav’n  they  fabled,  thrown  by  angry  Jove 
Sheer  o’er  the  crystal  battlements ; from  mom 
To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 

A summer’s  day  ; and  with  the  setting  sun 
Dropt  from  the  zenith  like  a falling  star. 

On  Lemnos  tli’  Aegean  iale.”  Par.  Lott,  b.  i.  7S9. 

9-14. — Saturnia’s  Ga bine  land.]  The  city  of  Gabii  was  sacred  to  Satumia,  i.  e.  Jame. 

945. — Antra.]  The  Amo  (now  Teverone),  a river  of  Italy,  flowing  through  the  cowc- 
try  of  Tibur,  and  falling  into  the  river  Tiber,  about  five  miles  north  of  Rome.  AMEMi 
was  the  god  of  the  river.  “ This  river  first  throws  itself  down  a precipice,  and  falls  by 
several  cascades  from  one  rock  to  another,  till  it  gains  the  bottom  of  a valley,  where  it 
recovers  its  temper,  as  it  were  by  little  and  little,  and  after  many  turns  and  windings, 
at  last  glides  peaceably  into  the  Tiber.’’  (See  Addison’s  Travels.) 

940. ]  HERNICUS.  A rugged  country,  the  habitation  of  the  llernici,  a people  of 
Latium,  south-east  from  die  Volsci. 

917.]  ANAGNIA,  or  ANAGNI.  A town  of  the  llernici  in  Latium. 

947.]  AMASENE,  or  AMASENUS.  A river  of  Latium. 

954.  — Itaw  hide.]  The  people  of  ancient  Latium  wore  shoes  of  unwrooght  leather, 
called  peronet  (see  the  original,  Ain.  vii.  099.)  ; in  this  passage  they  are  represented 
wearing  the  shoe  on  the  right  foot  only.  The  shoes  of  the  Romans  Were  chiefly  of  two 
kinds  : the  calcei,  which  covered  the  whole  foot,  and  were  always  worn  with  the  toga  out 
of  doors  ; and  the  tolece,  slippers,  or  sandals,  which  covered  only  the  sole  of  the  foot,  fast- 
ened by  lealbem  thongs,  and  were  used  in-doors  (except  during  meals),  and  in  carriages. 
The  shoes,  or  buskins,  of  the  senators  were  black,  with  a gold  or  silver  crescent  on  the 
top  of  the  foot ; those  of  the  women,  of  various  colours,  and  adorned  with  embroidery,  or 
pearls  ; the  soldiers  wore  shoes  (calig <t)  studded  with  nails ; the  comedians,  slippers, 
tocci ; die  tragedians,  buskins,  cothurni ; poor  people,  countrymen,  and  slaves,  wooden 
shoes,  called  seulponete. 

The  Romans  wore  neither  stockings  nor  breeches,  but  wrapped  round  their  legs  bands, 
or  rollers  of  clodi ; women  had  ornaments  round  their  ancles,  called  peritcelidet. 

955. ]  MKS8APUS.  A son  of  Neptune,  who,  according  to  some,  gave  the  name  of 
Mcssapia  to  a country  of  Italy  (now  Calabria),  between  Tareutum  and  Rruodusum,  ami 
who  assisted  the  Rutulians  against  Asncas.  He  was  invulnerable  to  fire  and  sword. 

959.  — Fidiscans.  j Falisci:  a people  of  Etruria.  The  Romans  received  from  diem 
the  jura  ftrcialia,  mid  some  additions  to  their  twelve  tables. 

960. ]  CIMINIUS.  A lake  near  Mount  Ciminus  (now  Viterbe),  in  Tuscany. 

961. ]  FERONlA.  A goddess  held  in  high  veneration  throughout  Italy  ; she  derived 
her  name,  either  from  the  town  Ferania,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sorscte,  or  from  /era  (to 
bring  relief),  she  being  the  patroness  of  enfranchised  slaves,  who  in  her  temple  assumed 
the  cap  which  denoted  their  free  condition ; she  is  supposed  to  have  been  sometimes  war* 
shipped  likewise  as  Juno.  The  Romans  assigned  to  this  goddess  the  care  of  their  forests 
and  orchards.  Her  principal  temple  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Soracte,  where  aa 
annual  sacrifice  was  offered  to  her ; ami  it  is  asserted  that  her  votaries,  when  folly  rn- 
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spired  by  heT  influence,  walked  unhurt  over  burning  coals.  Horace  mentions  the  custom 
i>f  doing  homage  to  Feronia,  by  washing  the  hands  and  face  in  the  sacred  fountain  which 
Bowed  near  her  temple.  The  worship  of  this  divinity  is  said  to  have  passed  into  Italy 
from  Laconia.  On  some  medals  she  is  represented  crowned ; hence  she  has  been  also 
called  P in  lost  ep  it  anus. 

Tho  town  Feronia,  where  fire-worship  prevailed,  was  sacred  to  Apollo. 

902. — /•VsccnniiiM.]  From  Fescennia,  a town  of  Etruria  (now  Galese). 

902. — Flarinian  lands.']  Flavinia,  or  F lavini  cm,  a town  of  Etruria. 

908. — Asia’s  lakes.]  The  marshy  district  near  the  Cayster. 

973-3  CLAUSU3.  A king  of  the  Sabines,  who  assisted  Turnus  against  iEneas.  Vir- 
gil here  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  Claudian  family  to  Atta(Atlius  or  Attus)  Clausus ; 
though  the  progenitor  of  the  Claudian  family  is  usually  considered  to  have  been  that 
Clausus  who,  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  settled  in  Rome  from  Re- 
gillum,  a Sabine  town. 

979. ]  CURES,  CURENSES,  or  QUIRITES  ; the  inhabitants  of  Cures,  a town  of 
the  Sabines. 

980.  — Muluscans.]  The  people  of  TnEBULA  Mutusca,  a town  of  Umbria,  hiatuses 
was  celebrated  for  its  olives. 

981.  — Eretian  potc'rj.]  The  troops  of  Eritusi,  a town  of  the  Sabines,  near  the 
Tiber. 

982. ]  VELINUM.  A river  of  Italy,  which  rises  in  the  Appennines,  and  after  having 
formed  llie  lake  Velinus,  falls  into  the  Nar,  near  Spoletium. 

983.  — Amiternian  troops.]  Troops  of  Ahiternum.  A town  ofltaly,  in  the  interest  of 
Tumus. 

984. ]  SEVERUS.  A mountain  in  the  country  of  the  Sahini. 

985. ]  TETRICA,  or  TETRICUS  (now  Monte  della  Sibylla).  A lofty  rugged  ridge 
of  the  Appennines,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabini. 

987. ]  H1MELLA  (now  Aia).  A river  of  the  Sabini,  which  joins  the  Tiber  below 
Cures. 

988. ]  CASPERIA  (now  Aspra).  A town  of  the  Sabini. 

989. ]  FA  BARIS  (now  Farfa).  A river  of  the  Sabini. 

989. ]  FORULI.  A village  of  the  Sabini. 

990. ]  IIORTA,  or  HORTAI.'lIM  (now  Orli).  A town  of  Etruria,  at  the  confluence  of 

the  Nar  and  Tiber.  ' 

. 993.]  A I.LI A.  A river  which  joins  the  Tiber  a little  above  Rome,  remarkable  for  the 

defeat  of  the  Romans  by  the  Gauls,  304  A.U.C. 

1000.]  IIALESUS.  This  prince  is,  by  some,  considered  to  be  sou  of  Agamemnon 
and  Cly  temnestra  ; while  others  are  of  opinion,  that  Virgil's  epithet  Agamcmnonian,  im- 
plies merely  a more  distant  relationship  to  Agamemnon ; or,  that  he  had  been  one  of  the 
followers  of  that  monarch.  Under  the  latter  supposition,  ho  may  be  identified  with  the 
ilalesus  who,  after  the  murder  of  Agamemnon,  settled  in  Italy,  and  subsequently,  at  the 
head  of  the  Aurunci  and  Osci,  assisted  Turnus  in  the  war  against  /Eneas,  and  fell  by  tire 
hand  of  Pallas.  (See  Halesus,  /En.  x.  577.) 

1004.  — Massk  soil.]  The  country  about  Massicus,  a mountain  in  Campania,  near 
Mintums,  famous  for  its  wine. 

1005. ]  AURUNCANS.  The  Aurunci. 

1006.  — Sidicinian  shores.]  Sidicinum,  a town  of  Campania,  called  also  Teanum,  east 
of  the  tiver  Liris  (now  Garigliano). 

1007. ]  VULTURNUS  (now  Vulturno).  The  chief  river  of  Campania. 

1003]  CALES  (now  Calvi).  A town  of  Campania,  famous  for  its  excellent  wine. 
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1008.]  OSCA.  Tlie  country  of  the  O tci,  an  ancient  people  on  the  confines  of  Latinm 
and  Campania. 

1000.]  SATICULANS.  Tho  inhabitants  of  Saticula.  a town  near  Capita. 

1011. — Leathern  thoags.]  These  were  attached  to  the  weapon  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  it  back  after  it  had  been  discharged. 

1014. ]  (F.BALUS.  (Ebalus  was  a son  of  Telon  and  of  a daughter  of  the 

1015. ]  SEBETH1S.  „ f river  Sebetlms,  or  Sebethis.  He  reigned  in  the  neigh- 

1015.]  TELON.  L bourhood  of  the  Sarnus,  among  the  Hirpini,  and  on  the 

1010.]  TELEBO  AN  CAPRI.  J extremity  of  Campania.  Telon  was  king  of  the  Tele- 

boa’,  a people  of  /Etolia,  called  also  Taphians.  Some  of  them  left  their  native  country 
and  settled  in  Capreat,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Campania.  (Ebalus  married  the  naiad 
Batin. 

1017 That  short  isle.]  Car rex.  An  island  (now  Capri)  in  the  Tuscan  sea,  ites.- 

the  promontory  of  Suirentum. 

1017.  — TIC  ambitious  youth.]  (Ebalus. 

1018. ]  CAMPANIA.  One  of  the  divisions  of  Italia  Propria,  south  of  Latina,  oi 
which  the  chief  town  was  Capua.  (See  Campania,  under  Italy.) 

1019. ]  SARNUS  (now  Samo).  A river  of  Picenum,  in  Italy. 

1020. ]  BATULUM.  A town  of  Campania,  whose  inhabitants  assisted  Tumus  against 
/Eneas. 

1020.]  ABELLA,  called  also  MELIFERA  (now  AveUa).  A town  of  Campania. 

1022.]  TEUTON.  The  only  weapon,  the  use  of  which  the  troops  of  (Ebalus  bad  bor- 
rowed from  the  Teutones,  was  the  enteia,  a sort  of  longer  spear. 

1020.]  UFENS.  A prince  who  assisted  Turnus  against  /Eneas,  and  was  killed  by 
Gyas  ( .En . xii.  075.)  He  was  leader  of  the  Nuraian  troops. 

1027. ]  NURSIA  (now  Norcia,  or  Noras).  A town  of  the  Sabini,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Appennines. 

1028. ]  zEQUICUL/E,  /EQUICUL1,  or  /EQUI.  A people  of  Laiium,  inhabiting  both 
sides  of  the  Anio. 

1032.]  UMBRO.  A general  and  priest  of  the  Marrubians,  in  the  service  of  I urous, 
who  could  assuage  the  fury  of  serpents,  and  counteract  the  poisonous  effects  of  their  bite, 
by  bis  songs. 

1032. ]  MARRUBIANS.  The  inhabitants  of  Marrvbivm  (now  San  Bencdelto),  a 
place  near  the  Liris,  here  designating  the  Mcisi  in  general. 

1033. ]  ARCII1PPUS.  A king  of  the  Marrubians,  who  assisted  Turnus  wiih  a body  of 
Marsisn  troops  under  Umbro. 

1039. — Marsian  herbs.]  Herbs  growing  in  the  Marsian  lands  or  mountains.  The 
Ms  rsi,  who  traced  their  descent  from  Circe,  were  a nation  of  Germany,  settled  near  ihe 
lake  Fucinus  ; in  the  sequel  firm  supporters  of  Rome.  They  were  a brave  and  intrepid 
people,  but  much  addicted  to  magic  and  superstition. 

SUPERSTITION.]  The  moderns  have  represented  Superstition  as  an  old  woman, 
with  a screeuh-owl  on  her  head,  a crow  at  ber  side,  a book  under  her  arm,  a wax  taper  in 
her  band,  and  amulets  round  her  neck,  tracing,  in  the  appearances  of  the  stars,  their  fetal 
influence. 

1041.  — Th'  Angitian  woods.]  So  called  from  Angcitia,  the  sister  of  Umbro,  and, 
according  to  some,  of  Medea.  She  is  fabled  to  bare  communicated  to  the  Marsi  the  *rt 
of  charming  serpents. 

1042.  — l'ucine  flood.]  The  Fucinus  (now  Celnno),  a lake  among  the  Appennine  bills, 
near  Ihe  grove  of  Anguitia, 

1043.  — Son  of  fam’d  Hippolytus.]  V1RBIUS,  the  son  of  Ilippolylus  and  Arias. 
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Yirbim(see  line  1061)  was  also  a name  given  to  Hippolytus,  by  Diana,  after  .Esculapius 
lad,  at  her  request,  rrstored  him  to  life. 

IMS.]  HIPPOLYTUS.  A son  of  Theseus  and  the  A mason  Hippolyte.  He  received 
divine  honours  after  death.  (See  Phsedra,  and  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  xv.) 

1015. — Ege rian  grores.]  These  groves  were  so  named  after  the  nymph  EGERIA  (see 
\uma),  whom  the  Homans  worshipped  as  a divinity.  They  were  situated  near  the  Porta 
Cspesa  at  Rome.  Some  affirm  that  she  was  so  afflicted  at  the  death  of  Numa,  that  the 
gods  metamorphosed  her  into  the  fountain  to  which  her  name  is  assigned  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  entrance  to  the  city  ; others,  that  being  no  longer  able  to  bear  her  usual 
residence,  she  retired  to  the  Arician  grove.  (See  line  10G6,  and  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  xv.) 

1015.]  ARICIA.  An  Athenian  princess,  niece  to  .Egeus,  whom,  according  to  Virgil, 
Hippolytus  married  after  he  had  heen  restored  to  life  (see  line  1057.)  by  .Eaculapius. 
Hippolytus  built  a city  in  Italy  (now  Riccia),  to  which  he  gave  her  name. 

1018.]  VIRBIUS.  Son  of  Hippolytus.  (See  line  1013.) 

KUO.— Stepdame.]  Phmilra. 

1051. — Another's.]  Phxdra's. 

1051.— Hunter.]  Hippolytus. 

1057. — /Esculapion  herbs.]  SALTS : Health  (the  HYGF.1A  of  the  Greeks)  was  an 
allegorical  divinity  who  had  several  temples  at  Rome.  She  is  represented  as  a young, 
'reah-culoured  nymph,  holding  acock  on  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  a stick,  round 
«hich  is  wound  a serpent ; as  before  an  altar,  above  which  a serpent  rises  in  order  to 
•she  something  from  a patera  which  she  presents  to  it ; or  as  crowned  (on  medals)  with 
medicinal  herbs.  Sometimes  Health  is  personified  by  a young  man  winged,  with  a ser- 
pent twisted  round  his  arm. 

1061.  — Founder .]  .Esculapins. 

1062. ]  TRIVIA.  Diana. 

1064.]  VIRBIUS.  Hippolytus.  (See  line  1043.) 

1066.— TV rr in’*  temple  and  her  wood.]  In  a grove  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aricia, 
Theseus  erected  a temple  to  Diana,  where  he  established  the  same  rites  as  were  observed 
in  her  honour  at  Taurica.  The  officiating  priest  was  always  to  be  a fugitive,  the  murderer 
of  his  predecessor.  He,  therefore,  who  fulfilled  this  duly,  was  invariably  armed  with  a 
sword  as  a defence  against  any  one  who  should  aspire  to  replace  him.  The  feast  of 
Diana  Aricina,  which  took  place  on  the  15th  of  August,  wsa  observed  by  lighting  a 
number  of  torches,  and  by  crowning  with  flowers  the  best  dogs  of  the  chase. 

The  Arician  forest  was  frequently  called  Nemorensis,  or  Nemoralis  Sylva.  Horses 
were  excluded  from  it,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  partially  instrumental  to  the 
destruction  of  Hippolytus.  (See  Phsedra.) 

1068. — Monsters  of  the  flood.]  Sea-calves. 

1977.]  10.  Sometimes  called  Pnonosts,  from  her  brother  Phoroneus ; and  Iisacais, 
from  her  father : was  a daughter  of  the  river  Inachus,  according  to  Ovid  ; of  Ioachos, 
king  of  Argos,  and  Ismene,  daughter  of  Asopua,  according  to  others  ; and  of  Triopaa, 
mother  king  of  Argos,  according  to  Pausanias.  Jupiter  became  enamoured  of  this  prin- 
cess, and  to  elude  the  suspicion  of  Jnno,  transformed  her  into  a heifer  (see  Ovid's  Met. 
b.  L) ; the  goddess  detected  the  fraud,  and  deputed  the  hundred-eyed  Argua  to  watch 
her.  Jupiter  despatched  Mercury  to  destroy  Argus,  and  thus  restored  Io  to  liberty. 
The  irritated  goddess  on  this  sent  one  of  the  Furies,  or  according  to  some,  a gad-fly,  to 
torment  her.  The  persecuted  Io  wandered  over  Ihe  greater  part  of  the  world,  and  at 
length  stopped  on  the  baaks  of  the  Nile.  Here  she  prevailed  on  Jupiter  to  deliver  her 
from  the  unceasing  torment  of  Juno’s  insect,  by  restoring  her  to  her  pristine  form.  She 
"as  mother  of  Epaphua,  the  reputed  founder  of  Mempliis.  By  some  she  is  said  to  have 
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subsequently  married  Telegonus,  king  of  Egypt,  »n<l  by  others,  Osiris  ; and  from  the  mild- 
ness and  humanity  with  which  she  treated  her  subjects,  to  have  received  divine  honours 
after  death,  under  the  name  of  Isis.  The  confusion  of  the  names  Io  and  Isis  is  supposed 
to  have  arisen  from  the  worship  of  Isis  having  been  brought  from  Egypt  into  Greece  bj 
Inachus,  the  father  of  Io.  Turnus  claimed  his  descent  from  the  family  of  Inachus,  king 
of  Argos  (see  line  520.)  ; hence  the  propriety  of  his  having  the  story  of  Io  engraved  on 
his  shield. 

1079. — Her  keeper.]  Argus.  This  prince  was  supposed  by  the  Egyptians  to  be  the 
brother  of  Osiris,  king  of  Egypt,  who,  on  his  departure  for  the  conquest  of  India,  left  the 
regency  of  his  dominions  to  bis  queen  Isis,  appointing  Argus  to  bo  her  minister,  Mercury 
her  counsellor,  and  Hercules  commander  of  her  troops. 

The  fable  of  the  hundred  eyes  of  Argus  is  explained  by  supposing  that  appellation  to 
have  been  metaphorically  applied  to  a hundred  officers,  whom  be  distributed  io  the  pria- 
cipal  towns  of  Egypt,  and  from  n horn  he  obtained  correct  information  of  all  that  passed 
within  their  respective  districts.  While  Argus  continued  faithful  to  this  trust  the 
Egyptians  enjoyed  in  tranquillity  the  advantages  of  an  equitable  government ; but  the 
absence  of  Osiris,  and  the  departure  of  Hercules  on  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of 
Africa,  inspired  and  encouraged  in  him  the  ambitions  project  of  making  himself  master  of 
the  throne.  He  commenced  his  revolt  by  confining  Isis  in  a tower,  and  then  caused  hue- 
self  to  be  proclaimed  king  by  his  partisans  in  every  city  throughout  the  kingdom.  Mer- 
cury, however,  who  had  hitherto  been  despised  by  Argus  as  a prince  exclusively  absorbed 
in  scientific  pursuits,  raised  a party  against  him,  and  assembled  an  army,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  defeated  and  slew  the  usurper. 

Argus,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  is  considered  to  be  the  sou  of  Arrstor ; 
to  have  had  a hundred  eyes,  fifty  of  which  were  always  open,  while  the  rest  were  dosed 
in  sleep  ; others  asserting  that  only  two  were  ever  shut  at  a time  ; to  have  been  entrusted 
by  Juno  with  the  office  of  watching  Io  (see  Io)  ; and  to  have  had  his  head  cut  off  by 
Mercury,  who,  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  his  charge,  had  lulled  him  to  sleep  by  the  soma 
of  liis  flute ; the  eyes  of  Argus  being  afterwards  placed  in  the  tail  of  a peacock  (tee 
Ovid's  Met.  b.  ii.);  or,  as  some  say,  himself  metamorphosed  into  that  bird  by  Juan. 
Others  relate  that  Io,  priestess  of  Juno,  being  beloved  by  Jupiter  Apis,  king  of  Argos, 
his  wife  fs’iobe  (also  called  Juno),  jealous  of  his  attachment  to  her,  placed  her  under  the 
care  of  a relation  who  was  remarkable  for  his  vigilance. 

1081. — Her  lire.]  Inachus,  god  of  the  river  Inachus.  (See  Inachus.) 

1085. — Argites.]  In  reference  to  the  Grecian  origin  of  Turnus,  Danae  having  hrea 
said  (see  Danae,  and  Ain.  vii.  574.)  to  have  founded  the  city  of  Ardea. 

1085. — Sicanian  bauds.]  According  to  ancient  history,  a Sicilian  colony  seems,  in  x 
very  remote  period,  to  have  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 

1087. ]  SACRANA.  The  country  of  the  .Vucrairi,  n people  of  Latium  ; soaininl.it 
is  said,  because  they  wete  descended  from  one  of  tbo  priests  of  Cyhele. 

1088.  — Labicatis.]  The  people  of  Ladicuu  (now  Colonna),  a town  of  Italy,  between 
O.ihii  and  Tusculum. 

1099. — h'umician  streams.]  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  X amicus. 

1090.  — Holy  forests.]  i.  e.  Feronian  groves. 

1091.  — Circe's  hills.]  Ciuceii,  a small  town,  the  abode  of  Circe,  in  the  south  of  D- 
tium.  (See  A’.eea,  and  Circe.) 

1092. ]  UFENS  (now  Aufcnte).  A river  of  Latium,  which  runs  into  the  Tuscxn  « 
near  Tcrracina. 

1093. ]  POMPTINA.  The  PoNTixs.or  Pomtina  Lacus,  was  a marsh  in  ihccounov 
of  tbo  Volsci,  through  which  the  great  Appiau  road  passed. 
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1091. — Vohciant^]  The  VoUci , a people  of  Latiura,  who  wexc  formidable  enemies  to 
Home  in  the  lime  of  the  republic,  and  whose  chief  cities  were,  Antiurn,  Circeii,  Amur, 
Corioli,  Tregellae,  and  Arpinum. 

1094.]  CAMILLA.  Queen  of  the  Volsci.  She  was  daughter  of  Metabus.  Her 
father,  who  reigned  at  Privernuin,  having  by  his  tyranny  rendered  himself  odious  to  his 
subjects,  was  by  them  expelled  from  his  dominions,  and  forced  to  seek  shelter  from  their 
fuiy  in  solitary  woods.  Here  he  bred  up  the  infant  Camilla,  the  sole  companion  of  his 
flight ; and  having  dedicated  her  to  the  service  of  Diana,  he  instructed  her  in  the  use  of 
the  bow  and  arrow,  tire  favourite  weapons  of  her  protecting  goddess,  and  accustomed  her 
to  the  practice  of  martial  and  sylvan  exercises.  She  was  so  remarkable  for  her  swiftness, 
that  she  is  described  by  the  poets  as  flying  over  corn  without  bending  the  stalks,  and 
skimming  over  the  surface  of  the  waves  without  wetting  her  feet.  Attended  by  a train 
of  warriors,  she  led  the  Volscians  to  battle  against  .'Eneas,  and  distinguished  herself  by 
opposing  the  advance  of  a body  of  Trojans  and  Arcadians,  who  were  approaching  to 
besiege  Laurentum.  Many  of  their  bravest  chiefs  fell  by  her  hand  ; but  she  was  at 
length  herself  killed  (zEn.  xi.  1175.)  by  a soldier  of  the  name  of  Aruns,  who,  from  a 
place  of  concealment,  aimed  a javelin  at  her.  Diana,  however,  who  had  foreseen  this 
fatal  event,  had  commissioned  Opis,  one  of  her  nymphs,  to  revenge  the  death  of  her 
votaress  ; and  Aruns  was  slain  in  his  flight  from  the  combat  bj*  the  arrows  of  the  goddess. 

Tasso  has  applied  this  story  of  Camilla  to  Clorinda.  (See  b.  xii.  stanza  20,  &c.) 

VOLUTIN  A.]  This  was  a goddess  among  the  Romans,  who  presided  over  corn  in 
tiie  ear. 

RUANA.]  ) These  were  also  goddesses  who  presided  over  harvest  and  husbandry 

RUNCINA.]  S among  the  Homans. 

1113. — Lycian  gwirer.]  The  Lycians  seem  to  have  been  remarkable  for  their  great 
dexterity  in  the  fabrication  of  quivers. 
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13. ]  VENULUS.  One  of  the  Latin  elders  sent  into  Magna  Gnecia  to  request  the  aid 
of  Diomed. 

14. ]  AUSONIA.  Italy  in  general. 

46. — Father  of  the  Roman  flood .]  TIBERINUS  ; the  god  liber.  He  was  son  of 
Capetus,  king  of  Alba,  and  having  been  drowned  in  the  Albula,  the  Romans  assigned 
his  name  to  the  river. 

He  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  an  aged  man,  with  an  azure  mantle,  crowned 
either  with  flowers  and  fruits,  laurel,  or  reeds  ; holding  a cornucopia,  and  leaning  in  a 
recumbent  posture  against  a wolf,  near  which  are  Romulus  and  Remus  as  infant*  ; some- 
times he  has  an  oar,  emblematical  of  his  protection  of  navigation  and  commerce. 

65. — A royal  totem.]  Alba  Longa. 

69.]  EYANDER.  An  Arcadian  prince,  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Carmenta ; father 
of  Pallas  ; and  one  of  the  two  considerable  allies  (see  Tarchon)  assigned  by  Virgil  to 
Aeneas  in  his  war  against  Turnus.  Being  compelled,  by  the  accidental  murder  of  h« 
father,  to  quit  the  Peloponnesus,  he  conducted  a colony  of  Arcadians  into  Italy,  and 
established  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Aventine  some  years  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  Aeneas  in  that  country.  It  is  affirmed  that  he  introduced  the  worship  of  the 
Greek  divinities,  ns  well  as  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  the  use  of  letters,  into  Italy  ; 
some  mythologists  even  suppose  that  he  was  the  same  with  Saturn.  Hercules,  in  passing 
through  his  dominions,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  was  hospitably  received  by  Evander.  On 
discovering  that  Hercules  was  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  that  his  exploits  corresponded  with 
the  greatness  of  his  birth,  Evander  determined  to  be  the  first  to  pay  him  divine  honours, 
and  for  that  purpose  raised  an  altar  to  him,  and  sacrificed  a bull  on  it  in  his  presence. 
This  sacrifice  was  afterwards  annually  observed  on  Mount  Aventine.  (See  this  book,  line 
355.)  Evander  was  the  first  also  that  erected  a temple  on  Mount  Palatine.  It  was 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  Ceres. 

72. ]  PALLANTEUM,  or  PALATIUM.  A town  of  Italy,  built  by  Evander  on  the 
Mount  which  was  thence  called  Palatine.  It  derived  its  name  either  from  Pallas,  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  Evander  ; or  from  Pallantcum,  a town  of  Arcadia. 

FEVER.]  This  was  a divinity  worshipped  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  by  the 
former  as  a male,  and  by  the  latter  as  a female  lying  on  a lion,  out  of  whose  mouth  pro- 
ceeds a vapour,  the  ancient  naturalists  considering  the  lion  to  be  subject  to  fever.  At 
Rome,  three  temples,  of  which  one  was  on  the  Palatiue  hill,  were  dedicated  to  her. 

73. ]  PALLAS.  Son  of  Lycaon,  according  to  some  j one  of  the  ancestors  of  Evander, 
after  whom  the  Arcadian  town  Pallanteum  was  called. 

87.]  TIBER.  The  goc^-of  the  river  Tiber.  (See  line  46  of  this  book.) 

146.]  PALLAS.  This  prince  was,  according  to  some  authors,  the  son  of  Hercules 
and  Dynirn,  the  daughter  of  Evander.  Virgil  makes  him  the  son  of  Evander.  He  fol- 
lowed /Eneas  to  the  war  against  Turnus,  by  whose  hand  he  fell,  after  having  distinguished 
himself  by  his  valour.  The  belt  w hich  Turnus  tore  from  the  body  of  Pallas,  and  wore  as 
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a trophy  of  his  victory,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  own  death  ; for,  being  vanquished 
by  j£neas  in  single  combat,  he  had  almost  persuaded  the  victor  to  spare  his  life,  when 
the  sight  of  Pallas'  belt  rekindled  the  wrath  of  ‘Aeneas,  and  he  indignantly  sacrificed 
Turnus  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  friend.  Pallas  is  described  as  a giant  of  enormous 
stature  ; it  is  pretended  that  his  remains  were  discovered  near  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Henry  III. : but  the  language  and  style  in  which  the  epitaph  is  written  ; the 
account  of  the  lamp  which,  after  having  burnt  2300  years,  was  then  only  extinguished  in 
consequence  of  its  having  been  accidentally  perforated;  the  immense  wound  which  was 
observed  on  the  breast;  the  height  of  the  body  so  miraculously  preserved,  exceeding  by  a 
head  that  of  the  wall  against  which  it  was  placed — are  fables,  recorded  indeed  in 
monastic  legends,  but  only  worthy  of  the  age  of  ignorance  in  which  they  were  invented. 

165. — Join'd  his  /land.]  Tacitus  states  that  it  was  the  custom  of  princes,  when  they 
would  strike  a league,  to  join  their  right  hands.  The  hand  was  the  symbol  of  power  and 
strength  among  the  Egyptians  and  Grecians,  and  was  by  Numa  Pompilius  consecrated  as 
the  emblem  of  faith.  Two  hands  joined,  holding  a caduceus  between  two  cornucopia*, 
was  emblematical  either  of  the  inseparability  of  abundance  from  concord,  or  of  the  latter 
being  the  fruit  of  a negotiation  ; the  hand  carried  to  the  head,  implied  protection  re- 
quested or  obtained  ; the  hand  shut,  logic  ; and  open,  eloquence. 

SECURITY.]  This  was  personified  by  the  ancients  as  a female  holding  a crown  ; or, 
leaning  with  one  hand  on  a spear  nr  a club,  and  with  the  other  on  a column  or  a monu- 
ment : and  by  the  moderns,  as  resting  against  a column,  in  the  act  of  sleeping,  with  a 
*pear  in  her  hand  ; a door  plated  with  iron  serving  as  a protection  to  her. 

169. — P tactful  branches.]  Olive. 

173. — Brother  kings.]  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. 

176. — Apollo's  roice.]  Through  the  lips  of  the  sibyl.  (See  zEn.  vi.  132.) 

186. — From  one  common  source.] 

Atlas. 


Electra.  Maia. 


Dardanus.  Mercury. 


zEnf.as.  Evander. 

187. — Th ' Arcadian  side.]  The  Arcadians,  as  a people  of  Greece,  were  enemies  to 
the  Trojans. 

210. — His  siitcr.]  Hesione,  who  had  married  Telamon.  (See  Telamon,  page  88.) 

222.]  PHENEUS.  A city  of  Arcadia. 

224. — Gnossian  four.]  The  Cretans  were  remarkable  for  archery,  and  for  the  manu- 
factory of  bows. 

233. — Annual  feast.]  The  feast  in  honour  of  Hercules.  (See  Evander,  line  69.) 

The  YEAR.]  The  ancients  personified  the  year  by  a man  in  a car,  which  moved  on 
rapidly,  but  without  the  least  noise,  as  emblematical  of  the  imperceptible  march  of  time. 

The  new  year  was  designated  by  a great  nail,  which  a figure  was  affixing  to  a temple. 

This  nail  was,  in  fact,  so  fixed  in  the  very  earliest  ages  of  Rome  by  the  pnetor,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  new  year. 

248.]  CHANCE.  This  is  personified  by  a young  man  who,  with  his  eyes  blinded,  is 
drawing  tickets  from  an  urn,  while  from  bis  drapery  are  falling  promiscuously,  jewels, 
crowns,  chains,  flowers,  thorns,  &c. 

251. — A god.]  Hercules. 

258.]  CACUS.  A robber,  son  of  Vulcan,  sometimes  represented  as  half  man  and 
half  satyr,  of  gigantic  stature  ; and  at  others,  with  a human  body,  and  the  head  of  an 
animal  vomiting  flames.  His  cave  was  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aventine,  and  at  its  entrance 
were  suspended  human  bones  and  bleeding  heads.  Hercules,  after  the  defeat  of  Geryon, 
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conducted  his  cattle  to  the  shores  of  the  Tiber,  and  having  fallen  asleep  while  tbey  were 
grazing,  Cacus  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  steal  eight  of  the  animals.  Tha: 
their  track  might  not  betray  the  theft,  the  robber  diagged  them  backwards  by  the  tail 
into  his  cave  ; but  the  circumstance  was  subsequently  detected  by  the  lowing*  of  the 
animals  ; Hercules  immediately  flew  to  the  cave,  which  was  closed  by  a stupendous  rock, 
secured  with  iron  chains  fabricated  by  Vulcan;  and  having  removed  the  barrier,  he 
penetrated  its  recesses  amidst  volumes  of  flames  and  smoke,  strangled  the  monster,  and 
liberated  his  beasts. 

Ovid  describes  Hercules  as  killing  Cacus  with  his  club. 

290. — Paleness.]  PALLOR  was  personified  by  the  Romans  ; and  Saltan  priest?, 
called  PaUorian,  were  dedicated  to  his  service.  Tullus  Ilostilius  raised  a temple  to  this 
divinity,  and  dogs  and  sheep  were  sacrificed  on  his  altars.  This  king  also  raised  altars  to 
the  goddess  Paror.  (See  Fear,  page  171.) 

357.]  POTIT1US.  )/c  q • , . 1IA,  v 

J _ ! (See  Priests,  .Tin.  vi.  1104.) 

B5&—Pinarian  house.]  * 


304. — Our  common  god.]  Hercules;  now  common  to  Trojans  and  Arcadians,  who 
hud  been  just  united  by  the  rites  of  hospitality. 

377.]  SALII.  The  priests  of  Mars.  (See  Salii,  under  Priests,  j£n.  vi.  1104.) 

384. — Serpents  strangled.]  (See  also  Fawkes’  Theocritus,  Idyl,  xxiv.) 

380.]  This  line  alludes  to  the  conquest  of  Hercules  over  Eorytua,  king  of  (Lchalia, 
and  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy. 

391.  — The  bull.]  The  wild  bull  of  Crete. 

392.  — Roaring  terror  qf  the  trood.]  The  Nemtean  lion.  (Sec  also  Fawkes’  Theocri- 
tus, Idyl,  xxv.) 

393.  — Trijde  porter  qf  the  Stygian  sent.]  The  dog  Cerberus. 

398.]  TYPIICEU3,  or  TYPHON.  (See  Typhon,  page  122.)  This  encounter  between 
Hercules  and  Typhoeus  might  probably  have  taken  place  in  the  battle  of  the  gods  with  the 
giants.  (See  fable  of  Typhon,  in  Lord  Bacon’s  Fables  of  the  Ancients.) 

398.  — Th*  unnumber’d  snake.]  Hydra.  (See  Hydra,  page  110.) 

399. ]  LERNA  (now  Molini).  The  lake  near  Argos,  where  Hercules  slew  the  famous 
Hydra,  and  into  which  the  Danaidcs  are  fabled  to  have  thrown  the  heads  of  their  mur- 
dered husbands. 


403.]  DAY.  This  divinity,  according  to  Hesiod,  was,  with  Ether,  the  offspring  of 
Erebus  and  Nox  ; and,  according  to  Cicero,  Ether  and  Day  were  the  parents  of  Ccrlus, 
and  of  one  of  the  Ju piters  which  he  enumerates. 

The  ancients  distinguished  particular  days  as  eminently  fortunate,  or  otherwise  : the 
superstition  originated  with  the  Egyptians  ; it  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks  (a  catalogue  of 
whose  fortunate  and  unfortunate  days  is  handed  down  by  Hesiod,  in  his  poem  entitled 
Works  and  Days') ; and  especially  adhered  to  by  the  Romans,  who  considered  the  day 
succeeding  the  calends,  the  nones,  and  the  ides,  the  fourth  day  of  the  same,  and  the 
nones  and  ides  themselves,  as  among  the  most  inauspicious  ; indeed,  there  was  scarcely 
a day  to  which,  cither  from  public  or  private  circumstances,  some  fatality  was  not 
attached. 

Numbers.]  As  part  of  this  ridiculous  superstition,  numbers  were  either  auspicious  or 
otherwise  : of  the  former  character  were  the  numbers  1,  3,  4,  5,  f»,  7,8,  and  10  ; of  the 
latter,  2,  and  9 ; all  commencing  with  those  figures,  and  especially  the  number  81,  as 
being  the  multiplication  of  9 by  itself. 

MONTHS.]  The  months,  of  whom  MEN  or  LUNUS  was  the  tutelary  deity,  were 
thus  personified  by  the  ancients : — 

J anuary,  sacred  to  Janus  and  to  Juno,  is  represented  with  wings  (as  are  all  the 
mouths),  with  two  fares,  the  one  old  and  the  other  young,  with  a white  robe  and  furs ; 
the  sign  Aquarius  surrouuded  by  pieces  of  ice  ; a child  warming  itself  by  a vaie  filled 
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with  burning  coals,  a wolf  being  in  the  back  ground  : sometimes  lie  is  personified  by  a 
consul,  who  is  burning  incense  in  honour  of  Janus  and  the  lares  on  an  altar,  ncnr  which 
is  a cock. 

February,  sacred  to  Neptune,  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  a woman  clothed  in 
blue,  haring  between  her  hands  a water-fowl ; an  um,  from  which  water  flows  in  abun- 
dance, on  her  head,  and  a heron  and  fish  (Pisces)  at  her  feet. 

March,  so  called  from  Mars,  and  sacred  to  Minerva,  is  represented  as  a man  clothed 
in  a wolf’s  skin,  having  near  him  a goat,  a chirping  swallow,  and  a vase  full  of  milk  : or 
with  a fierce  countenance,  a helmet,  and  a dark -coloured  mantle  ; a ram  (Aries)  decorated 
with  a garland,  and  a labouring  ox,  symbolical  of  the  sun  and  of  seed-time,  being  near  him. 

April,  sacred  to  Venus,  is  represented  as  a young  man  crowned  with  myrtle,  dancing 
to  the  sound  of  instruments,  having  near  him  a perfuming-pan,  and  holding  a torch,  from 
both  nf  which  incense  is  exhaled  ; or  as  crowned  with  myrtle,  and  clothed  in  green, 
holding  the  sign  Taurus  decorated  with  flowers,  with  a dairy  in  the  back  ground. 

Mat,  sacred  to  Apollo,  is  represented  as  a middle-aged  man,  clothed  in  an  ample  robe 
with  full  sleeves,  having  in  one  hand  a basket  of  flowers,  and  with  the  other  holding  a 
flower  to  lias  nose  : or  in  a green  robe,  with  a garland  of  flowers,  a verdant  bough  in  one 
hand,  and,  in  the  other,  the  sign  Gemini  covered  with  roses.  Sometimes  a peacock  is 
near  him. 

June,  sacred  to  Mercury,  is  represented  without  clothing,  pointing  to  a sun-dial, 
holding  a burning-torch,  and  having  behind  him  a sickle  ; or  clothed  in  yellow-green, 
and  crowned  with  unripe  ears  of  corn,  the  sign  Cancer  being  perceptible. 

July,  sacred  to  Jupiter,  is  represented  by  a sun-bumt  man  without  clothing,  with  red 
hair,  in  which  are  intermingled  stalks  and  ears  of  corn,  and  with  a basket  of  mulberries  ; 
or,  dressed  in  yellow,  and  crowned  with  ears  of  com,  the  sign  Leo,  a basket  of  fruits,  and 
a mower  being  seen  near  him. 

August,  sacred  to  Ceres,  is  represented  also  without  clothing,  drinking  out  of  an 
immense  cup,  and  holding  a fan  made  of  peacock’s  feathers:  or,  with  aflame-coloured 
robe,  a crown  of  damask  roses,  jasmine,  &c.  a dog  being  placed  near  him,  to  denote  the 
influence  of  the  dog-star,  and  the  sign  Virgo. 

September,  sacred  to  Vulcan,  is  represented  with  a mantle  over  his  shoulders,  holding 
a liiard,  and  having  Dear  him  tubs  and  implements  of  vintage  : or,  clothed  in  purple, 
crowned  with  vine,  holding  in  one  hand  the  sign  Libra,  and  in  the  other  a cornucopia  full 
of  grapes  and  other  fruits,  a child  treading  grapes,  and  a vine  arbour  being  near 
him.  < 

October,  sacred  to  Mars,  is  represented  as  a hunter  with  a hare  at  his  feet,  birds  above 
bis  head,  and  a sort  of  tub  near  him  : or,  clothed  in  flesh-colour,  and  crowned  with  oak 
leaves,  a plough,  and  the  sign  Scorpio  bring  near  him. 

November,  sacred  to  Diana,  is  represented  as  aman,  with  the  symbols  of  the  priests  of 
Isis,  because  it  was  on  the  caleuds  of  November  that  the  feasts  of  this  goddess  were  cele- 
brated ; dressed  in  linen,  the  head  bald  or  shaved,  leaning  against  an  altar,  «pon  which  is  a 
bid's  head,  and  holding  a sistrum  : or,  clothed  in  a robe  of  sombre  colour,  crowned  with  a 
branch  of  olive,  leaning  with  one  hand  on  the  sign  Sagittarius,  and  having  in  the  other  a 
cornucopia  full  of  roots. 

December,  sacred  to  Vesta,  is  represented  by  a slave  playing  at  dice,  holding  a 
burning  torch,  in  allusion  to  the  celebration  of  the  Saturnalia  : or,  by  a man  clothed  in 
black,  wearing  the  cap  of  liberty,  bolding  the  sign  Capricornus,  having  at  his  feet  truffles, 
J»d,  around  him,  children  playing  at  cards. 

416.— Founder  of  the  Roman  four’rs.]  Pallanteum  being  built  on  the  future  site  of 
Rome. 

418.]  FAUNS.  Rural  deities,  descended  from  Faunus  (see  Faunus).  Tile  Fauns  are 
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sometimes  represented  under  a human  form,  but  more  frequently  with  the  horns  and  legs 
of  a goat,  like  the  satyrs,  from  whom,  however,  they  are  by  some  distinguished,  as  being 
friendly  to  agriculture,  sociable,  and  gentle  towards  mankind  ; and  as  delighting  in  rural 
scenes  and  vineyards,  their  voices  being  often  heard  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest. 

As  the  Faunus  of  the  Greeks  is  supposed  to  he  the  Pan  of  the  Romans,  the  Fauns  an? 
often  also  considered  as  corresponding  with  the  satyrs  of  that  nation,  who  are  represented 
as  the  offspring  of  Mercury  and  the  nymph  Yphtime,  or  of  Bacchus  and  the  naiad  Nice*. 
The  Fauns  ranked  as  demi-gods  ; but  were  yet  supposed  to  die  after  a very  long  life. 
They  are  frequently  confounded  with  the  sylvan  deities,  who  derived  their  origin  from 
Sylvanus  (see  Sylvanus),  son  of  Faunus,  and  are  even,  by  some  mythologists,  classed  with 
the  Tityriy  Manades , Thyndes,  Lycaones,  Sileni,  and  Len<ry  priests,  though  under  dif- 
ferent names,  of  the  same  order  as  the  Corybnntes  or  Cabiri.  The  Fauns  are  sometimes 
called  Ficarii  and  Capripedes  : Gr.  goat-footed. 

The  piue  and  wild  olive  were  sacred  to  them. 

131. — Plenty .]  PLENTY  was  an  allegorical  female  divinity,  which, according  to  Ovid, 
followed  Saturn  when  he  was  dethroned  by  Jupiter.  She  is  variously  represented  : as  a 
rosy-coloured  nymph  with  a garland  of  flowers,  a green  gown  embroidered  in  gold,  hold- 
ing in  the  right  hand  a cornucopia,  and  in  the  left  a wheat-sheaf ; with  two  cornucopia? , 
standing  w ith  her  hands  extended  over  baskets  of  fruit ; holding  two  ears  of  corn  with  her 
right  hand  ; with  her  right  foot  upon  a globe,  and  holding  an  inverted  cornucopia,  from 
which  issue  gold  and  silver  coins  ; with  a garland  of  flowers,  a wheat-sheaf,  a bushel  on 
her  head  or  at  her  feet,  in  which  arc  ears  of  corn  and  a poppy  ; with  a purse  in  the  right, 
and  a cornucopia  in  the  left  hand  ; with  a ship  near  her,  &c.  Abundance  is  sometimes 
symbolised  on  medals  by  a caduccus  placed  in  the  midst  of  ears  of  corn. 

There  was  an  inferior  goddess  of  this  class  worshipped  at  Rome  under  the  name  of 
Annoxa,  who  presided  only  over  a part  of  the  year.  She  was  represented  with  corn  in 
her  hand,  and  the  prow  of  a vessel  near  her. 

432.  — Golden  rimes.]  (See  Georgic  i.  191 ; and  Ovid,  Met.  i.  112.) 

433.  — A more  degenerate  and  discolour’d  age.]  A poetical  allusion  to  the  designation 
of  ages  by  different  metals. 

434.  — Araricc .]  AVARICE  is  personified  by  a thin,  wretched-looking  old  woman, 
either  counting  her  money,  or  grasping  a purse  in  her  hands;  her  emblems  being  a 
famished  wolf  or  a viper. 

434. — Rage.]  LYSSA.  This  goddess,  sometimes  described  as  a fourth  Fury  (sec  Furies, 
II.  iii.  351.)  is  represented  as  the  daughter  of  Night,  with  sdfrpents  around  her  head  and  a 
goad  in  her  hand. 

437.]  TIBRIS,  TIBER,  or  TIBERINUS.  The  god. 

439.]  ALBULA.  The  ancient  name  of  Tiber. 

444. — Mother  nymph.]  Carmenta. 

44C. — Carmtntal.]  The  porta  Carmen talis  at  Rome  ; so  called  after  the  prophetess 
Carmenta. 

447.  — An  altar.]  The  Carmen talia,  in  honour  of  Carmenta,  the  mother  of  Evander, 
were  observed  on  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  of  January,  and  were  among  the  stated  fes- 
tivals at  Rome. 

448. ]  CARMENTA.  A celebrated  prophetess  of  Arcadia,  called  also  Teg  a.a  Sacerdos. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Mercury,  and  the  mother  of  Evander,  whom  she  accompanied  intolulj. 
Her  original  name  is  said  to  have  been  Nicostrate,  but  that  she  received  that  of  Carmenta 
from  the  practice  she  introduced  of  delivering  oracles  in  verse.  Some  writers  consider 
her  to  be  the  Themis  of  the  Greeks.  The  Romans  placed  her  among  their  Dii  indigetis, 
and  appear  to  have  held  her  in  great  veneration.  A temple  was  dedicated  to  her  at 
Rome,  and  an  altar  erected  to  her  honour  near  the  porta  Carmenta# « ; and  her  festival 
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( Carmentalia)  was  annually  celebrated  on  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  of  January.  This 
festival  was  instituted  by  the  Roman  matrons,  to  commemorate  their  reconciliation  with 
their  husbands  (which  they  ascribe  to  the  influence  of  this  goddess)  after  a quarrel  which 
arose  between  them,  respecting  a law  passed  by  the  senate  prohibiting  to  females  the  use 
of  chariots.  Carmen  la  was  thought  to  preside  over  the  birth  of  children,  and  to  predict 
their  future  destiny.  She  is  represented  as  a young  woman,  with  flowing  hair,  crowned 
with  bean  leaves,  and  holding  a lute,  emblematical  of  her  prophetic  character.  The  wife 
of  Evander  was  also  named  Carmenta. 

454.]  PAN.  The  worship  of  this  divinity  originated  in  Egypt,  where  he  was  adored 
with  the  greatest  solemnity  at  Mendes.  He  was  also  held  in  such  general  veneration, 
that  a town  called  Chamnis,  or  Panopolis , was  built  to  his  honour  in  the  Thebais,  and 
every  temple  in  the  country  contained  a statue  of  the  god.  His  representation,  with  the 
horns  and  legs  of  a goat,  is  ascribed  to  bis  having  assumed  the  form  of  that  animal  at  the 
time  the  gods  fled  into  Egypt  from  the  wrath  of  the  jziants,  when  he  advised  them,  in 
order  to  elude  their  persecutors,  to  adopt  different  transformations,  and  gave  them  the 
example,  by  taking  upon  himself  the  form  of  a goat.  The  gods,  as  a reward  for  tliis 
ingenious  and  successful  stratagem,  placed  him  in  the  heavens. 

The  Pan  of  the  Greeks  was  the  god  of  shepherds  and  huntsmen.  His  birth  is  variously 
ascribed  to  Jupiter  and  the  nymph  Thyrabris,  or  (Encis ; toHybris;  or  to  Callisto,  the 
daughter  of  Lycaon  ; to  Coelus  and  Terra;  to  Mercury  and  Penelope;  or  to  the  Air 
and  a Nereid.  Arcadia,  where  be  delivered  oracles  on  Mount  Lyc.Tus,  was  especially 
sacred  to  him  ; and  in  its  woods  and  most  rugged  mountains  be  chiefly  made  his  habi- 
tation.  His  festivals,  in  which  honey  aud  goats’  milk  were  offered  to  him,  were  called  by 
the  Greeks  Lyctfa,  either  from  their  being  celebrated  on  Mount  Lycceus , or  from  a Greek 
word  signifying  wotf.  They  were  introduced  into  Italy  by  Evander,  and  observed  at 
Rome,  under  the  name  of  lupercalia  (see  Luperci,  under  Priests,  Mn.  vi.  1104.),  a name 
probably  derived  from  lupus  (a  wolf),  because  Pan  was  supposed  to  keep  the  wolves  from 
the  sheep.  Pan,  who  is  often  confounded  with  Faunus  and  Sylvanus,  is  represented  as 
particularly  hideous,  with  the  horns  and  legs  of  a goat,  and  holding  a crook  and  the  flute 
with  seven  reeds,  termed  from  his  being  the  supposed  inventor  of  it,  Pan’s  pipe.  (See 
Syrinx,  below.)  The  horns  of  the  goat  are  supposed  to  have  denoted  the  rays  of  the  sun  ; 
the  ruddiness  of  his  coraplexiov,  the  brightness  of  the  heavens  ; the  star  on  his  breast,  the 
firmament ; and  bis  hairy  legs  and  feet,  the  woods  and  plants.  The  pine  tree  was  sacred 
to  Pan.  As  Pan  usually  kept  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country  in  a state  of 
alarm,  that  kind  of  terror  which  sometimes  seizes  individuals,  and  even  whole  commu- 
nities, without  any  ostensible  cause,  has  derived  from  him  the  term  of  panic  fear . The 
nymphs  Echo  (see  Echo,  below)  Alexirhoe,  and  Eupheme,  mother  of  Crocus,  or  Crotus 
(who  was  placed  in  heaven  under  the  name  of  the  constellation  Sagittarius),  were  among 
the  wives  of  Pan.  (See  fable  of  Pan  in  Lord  Bacon’s  Fables  of  the  Ancients.) 

ECHO.]  One  of  the  attendant  nymphs  of  Juno,  the  daughter  of  Air  and  Earth,  who 
was  condemned  J>y  the  goddess  never  to  speak,  except  in  answer  to  a question,  as  a 
punishment  for  having  presumed  to  divert  her  attention  from  the  intrigues  of  Jupiter  by 
the  relation  of  long  histories.  According  to  some,  she  fell  a prey  to  grief,  in  consequence 
of  the  indifference  of  Narcissus  (see  Narcissus  ; Ovid’s  Met.  h.  iii. ; and  story  of,  in  Lord 
Bacon’s  Fables  of  the  Ancients) : according  to  others,  she  was  the  wife  of  Pan,  and 
mother  of  lambe  and  Iryngc  ; the  former,  who  was  in  the  service  of  Mela.iira,  queen  of 
Celeus,  king  of  Eleusis,  is  described  as  having  had  tin*  power  of  alleviating  the  sorrows  of 
Ceres  for  the  loss  of  Proserpine  by  her  entertaining  stories ; and  the  latter,  as  having  sup- 
plied Medea  with  the  philters  by  which  she  gained  the  affection  of  Jason. 

SYRINX.]  An  Arcadian  nymph,  one  of  the  most  favourite  companions  of  Diana, 
daughter  of  the  Ladon,  who,  when  pursued  by  Pan  to  the  banks  of  this  river,  committed 
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herself  to  her  sister  nymphs  for  protection.  The  god,  undeterred  by  her  resistance,  stiil 
attempted  to  clasp  her  ; but,  instead  of  a nymph,  he  embraced  nothing  but  reeds,  the 
repetition  of  hi9  sighs  by  the  winds,  suggesting  to  him  the  idea  of  adapting  some  of  the 
reeds  to  the  form  of  the  pipe,  to  which  he  applied  tire  name  of  his  beloved  nympli.  (See 
Ovid’s  Met.  b.  i.) 

The  following  are  among  the  most  common  of  the  names  of  Pan  : — 

Aghestis,  the  Pastoral. 

AncsDtus  Deus,  the  Arcadian  god. 

Cacocnamob,  Gr.  bandy-leggrd. 

CarntcoBNus,  Lat.  from  his  having  transformed  himself  into  a goat  when  he  fled 
from  the  wrath  of  the  giants  into  Kgypt. 

Cafripedes,  Lat.  goat-footed. 

Ecoceros,  Gr.  having  the  horns  of  a goat.  (See  Capricomus.) 

Lycat.us,  from  Mount  Lycteut,  in  Arcadia,  where  festivals,  called  I.ycaea,  were  cele- 
brated in  bis  honour.  Their  institution  is  ascribed  to  Lycaon  (see  Lycaon,line  451.).  who 
is  also  said  to  liave  raised  altars  to  Jupiter  Lycteut  on  the  same  mount. 

Lyterius,  Gr.  his  name  at  Traxene,  in  consequence  of  his  having  relieted  the  town 
from  a famine  by  which  it  was  desolated. 

Menaeius,  from  his  favourite  residence  on  Mount  Menalus,  in  Arcadia. 

Sinois,  from  Sinoe,  the  Arcadian  nymph,  who  nursed  him;  his  name  at  Mega- 
lopolis. 

Tegecs,  from  his  worship  at  Teg  tea,  in  Arcadia, 

454.  — The  roclc.]  Mount  Aventine.  Lupercal  was  the  place  st  the  foot  of  the 
mount,  sacred  to  Pan,  where  the  Lupercalia  were  yearly  celebrated. 

Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia  ] The  original  institution  of  the  Lupercalia,  as  well  as  the 
erection  of  a temple  to  Jupiter  Lycseus,  arc  ascribed  to  this  king,  who  is  identified  also 
by  some  with  Jupiter  himself;  the  terms  Lycaon,  Lycus,  Lucos,  Lycoreus,  Lycopliroc, 
,&c.,  as  before  mentioned  under  Lycurgus  (page  193.),  being  all  epithets  of  the  son,  or 
the  supreme  god. 

As  the  king  of  Arcadia,  Lycaon  is  described  to  be  the  son  of  Pelasgus,  or  of  Titan  and 
Terra;  father  of  the  beautiful  Callisto,  mistress  of  Jupiter;  and  contemporary  with  Ce~ 
crops  ; originally  a very  enlightened  and  benevolent  prince,  but  subsequeutly  so  ferocious 
as  to  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  which  he  had  raised  to  Jupiter  Lycsras  (see  Lycarus,  under 
the  names  of  Jupiter  and  Pan),  in  the  town  of  Lycosura,  built  by  him  on  Mount  Lycmus, 
all  the  strangers  who  passed  through  his  dominions  ; this  cruelty  being  supposed  to  have 
given  rise  to  tbc  fable  of  his  having  been  metamorphosed  into  a wolf.  The  fable  is  thus 
related  : Jupiter  visited  him,  and  while,  during  his  sleep,  he  served  as  an  object  of  savage 
speculation  to  Lycaon,  it  occurred  to  the  latter  to  ascertain  whether  he  were  a god,  by 
placing  before  him  at  supper  the  limbs  of  an  immolated  guest ; Jupiter  discovered  the 
atrocity,  and  thereupon  consumed  the  palace  by  fire,  and  changed  Lycaon  into  a wolf. 

Others  impute  the  serving  up  human  flesh  before  Jupiter  to  the  children  of  Lycaon, 
who  thus  attempted  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  a constant  visitor  at  the  court  of  their 
father,  represented  by  him  as  a divinity,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  sanctity  to  laws  which 
they  jointly  framed,  and  add  that  Jupiter  destroyed  the  authors  of  this  crime  by  his  thun- 
ders, and  that  Lycaon,  in  memorial  of  the  catastrophe,  institnted  the  Lupercalia. 

This  kiog  is  often  distinguished  from  the  father  of  Callisto. 

455.  — Argus’  death.]  This  Argus,  or  Argiletus,  was  entertained  by  Evander  in 
Italy,  and  repaid  bis  hospitality  by  conspiring  against  his  life.  The  attendants  of  EvmhIvi 
discovered  his  design,  and  put  him  to  death  ; but  the  benevolent  monarch,  in  defi-rcurr 
to  the  laws  of  hospitality,  honoured  him  with  funeral  ceremonies,  and  erected  a total  to 
his  memory  in  the  city,  called  after  him  Argiletum. 
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457. — Tarpeian  rock.]  Tarpeics,  Satcrnivs,  or  Cai*itounus  Moss.  Tills  liill  at 
Home  derived  its  name  from  Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of  Tarpeius,  the  goremOT  of  the 
citadel. 

Tarpeia  agreed  to  open  the  gates  of  the  citadel  to  the  Sabines,  upon  condition  that  they 
would  give  her  what  they  wore  on  their  left  arms,  meaning  their  gold  bracelets.  Tatitui, 
the  king  of  the  Sabines,  acceded  to  the  proposition ; but,  as  he  entered  the  gates,  he 
punished  her  treachery  by  throwing  his  shield  as  well  as  his  bracelet  upon  her,  which 
example  was  imitated  by  his  followers.  Tarpeia  was  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  shields. 
There  were  two  eapitoliums  at  Rome ; the  former  of  these  was  built  by  Tarquiniui 
Priscus,  near  the  place  where  the  Barberini  palace  now  stands,  and  was  called  (apitolium 
Vetus ; the  latter  by  the  second  Tarquin,  on  the  hill  which  was  thence  called  the  Capito- 
line  hill. 

465. — ShieUI.]  Aegis. 

469.']  SATURNIA.  A town  built  by  Saturn  on  the  Tarpeian  mount. 

469.]  J ANICULUM.  A citadel  built  by  Janus  on  the  A Ions  Janicularu. 

* 470. — The  founder's  name.]  Saturn,  the  founder  of  Satumia,  and  Janua,  of  Jani- 
culum. 

478. — The  ground .]  The  Forum. 

506. — Shields.]  i.  e.  of  Achilles  and  Memnon. 

550 — The  forging  poic’r.]  Vulcan. 

551.  — An  isle.]  HIERA,  called  also  THERESIA  (now  Vulcano),  one  of  the  seven 
lipari  or  Aeolian  islands,  which  were  sacred  to  Vulcan.  (See  ,'Eolia,  Od.  x.  1.)  That 
god  was  supposed  to  have  his  workshop  in  this  island,  and  a subterranean  communication 
to  exist  between  the  Liparean  volcanoes  and  Mount  .Etna. 

552. ]  LIPARE,  or  L1PARA.  The  chief  of  the  Lipari  islands,  north  of  Sicily.  (See 
.Folia.)  It  is  by  some  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Melipunis,  from  a daughter  of 
Venus. 

555.]  (See  the  notes  on  Od.  is.  119.) 

565. — Darts.]  Thunderbolts. 

567. — Three.]  “ The  poetical  ingredients  for  the  thunderbolts  were  fear,  wrath,  and 
terror.  The  word  tres  is  supposed  to  have  some  relation  to  the  epithets  trifidium  and 
trisulcim,  so  often  applied  to  fulmeu  by  the  poets,  and  so  very  well  agreeing  with  the 
representations  of  it  in  most  antiques."  Spence's  Pohjmetis,  Dial.  vi.  p.  55. 

577. — Gorgon’s  head.]  Medusa’s. 

“ That  snaky-beaded  tiorgon  shield. 

That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconquer’d  virgin, 

Wherewith  she  freez’d  her  foes  to  congeal’d  stone.” 

Miltons  Comus,  line  447. 

597.  — Lemniun  god.]  Vulcan. 

598.  — ,1'olian  forge.]  Vulcan’s  forge  in  the  island  of  iiiera. 

599 Morning.]  MORNING  is  personified  by  a young  man  winged,  hovering  in  tha 

air,  with  a star  upon  his  head,  a swallow  fluttering  near  him,  and  pouring  drops  of  water, 
emblematical  of  the  dew,  from  a vase. 

626. — The  Tuscans.]  The  ancient  Tusci,  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria. 

626.  — Lydian  race.]  The  ancient  Tuscans  are  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  a 
I-ydian  colony. 

627. ]  CAERE.  ) Tbe  scat  of  the  kingdom  of  Mesentius  (see  Mescntius),  one  of 

628. ]  AGYLLINA.  i the  twelve  ancient  cities  of  Etruria,  now  Ccr-veteri.  (See 
Etruria.) 

6W.]  TARCHON.  A powerful  ally  of  Aeneas.  He  was  one  of  the  two  kings  that 
Cl.  Man.  / * 
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reigned  over  the  Etrurians  (»ee  Etruria) ; and  hie  alliance  with  Atneas  ia  supposed  to  be 
pouted  out  by  Virgil.  (See  original,  AEn.  iii.  170.) 

688. — Guest.]  .Eneas. 

694.  — Lightning /lash.]  Which  was  considered  as  a favourable  omen. 

695.  — Tyrrhene  trumpets .]  Trumpets  are  said  to  have  bern  invented  by  the  Tuscans. 
(See  Trumpets.) 

711. — Stygian  chains.]  Whatever  was  dipped  in  the  Styx  was  supposed  to  be  invul- 
nerable. 

749. — Tyrrhene.]  Etruscan. 

746.]  HERILUS.  A king  of  Frameste,  son  of  the  nymph  Ferotiia.  He  opposed  the 
coming  of  Evander  into  Italy,  and  was,  with  his  followers,  whose  shields  were  burnt,  slam 
by  that  monarch.  He  had  three  lives,  so  that  he  could  not  be  conquered  until  thrice 
killed. 

796.]  SILVANUS,  or  SYLVANUS.  A rural  deity  among  the  Romans,  who  pre- 
sided over  flocks,  forests,  and  gardens.  (See  Horace’s  Epodes,  Ode  2.)  Some  consider 
him  to  be  the  eon  of  Saturn  ; others  of  Faunus ; and  he  is  often  confounded  with  Faunus. 
Pan,  and  Dius  Fidius,  the  god  who  presided  over  oaths  and  contracts,  and  by  whusn  the 
Romans  snore  ; the  same,  according  to  some,  as  Sancus.  (See  Sancns,  under  the  names 
of  Jove  and  Hercules.)  Sylvanus  is  sometimes  represented  under  a human  form,  and 
sometimes  under  that  of  a faun  or  satyr.  Asa  man,  he  is  clothed  in  a rustic  garment , 
has  a rude  crown  of  leaves,  of  pine  cones,  of  fennel,  or  of  lilies,  on  his  head;  bolds  a 
pruning-knife,  and  is  attended  by  a dog  : trees  are  placed  near  him,  to  denote  his  being 
the  god  of  forests.  Under  the  semblance  of  Pan  or  a faun,  he  is  crowned  with  iry,  and 
bears  in  his  left  hand  a branch  of  fir  or  of  cypress,  the  latter  being  the  tree  into  which, 
according  to  fable,  his  favourite  youth  Cyparissus  had  been  transformed.  Sylvanus  ia  also 
represented  as  the  god  Terminus  ; and  in  that  character  appears  without  arms,  and*  with 
only  the  head  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  the  remainder  terminating  in  a pillar,  of 
which  the  size  diminishes  towards  its  base.  Sylvanus  was  particularly  held  sacred  m 
Italy,  in  which  country  his  principal  temples  wero  at  Rome,  in  the  gardens  on  Mount 
Avcutine,  and  in  the  valley  of  Mount  Viminal ; and  on  the  sea-shore,  whence  his  name 
Littoralis.  Milk  and  pigs  were  sacrificed  to  him  ; and  his  altars  were  decorated  with 
branches  of  cypress  or  of  fir.  Sylvanus  was  also  called  Dendrofhore,  tree-bearer.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  every  estate  had  three  gods  under  the  name  of  Sylvanus ; viz.  Sytcauus 
Varum,  the  household  deity  ; Sylvanus  Pan,  or  Faunus,  tire  deity  of  the  shepherds  and 
herds ; and  Sylvanus  Mars,  the  ddlty  of  husbandmen,  to  whom  prayers  were  addressed 
when  blessings  were  implored  in  the  fields.  (See  Terminus,  page  293.) 

836. — Martial  twins.]  Romulus  and  Remus. 

841.]  GAMES.  The  Consualia.  They  were  games  dedicated  to  the  god  Condi  s,  or 
Neptune,  and  were  first  established  by  Romulus.  (See  Romulus.)  These  games  were 
called  Circensian  (Ludi  Circenses),  from  the  Circus,  in  which  they  were  observed. 

The  Circus  Maxinuu,  which  lay  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine  hills,  was  originally 
built  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  but  was  subsequently  considerably  improved  and  embellished ; 
it  was  of  an  oval  form,  about  2180  feet  long,  and  COO  broad,  with  rows  of  seats  (called 
fori  or  spectacula)  in  elevated  succession,  of  which  the  lowest  wero  of  stone  and  the  highest 
of  wood,  places  being  thereon  especially  allotted  to  each  curia,  to  tire  senators,  and  to  the 
eq titles.  It  ia  said  by  some  to  have  contained  150,000,  by  Pliny  250,000,  and  by  more 
modern  authors  380,000  persons.  It  was  surrounded  by  Julius  Caesar  with  a ditch  or 
canal,  a mile  in  extent,  and  with  porticos  three  stories  high.  At  one  end  were  several 
openings,  (Tom  which  the  horses  and  chariots  started,  called  earceres,  before  which  stood 
two  small  statues  of  Mercury  ( Hermuli ),  holding  a chain  or  rope  to  keep  in  the  home*; 
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■omeiimcs  a white  line  or  a cross  furrow  .filled  with  chalk,  served  to  indicate  either  the 
spot  whence  the  horses  were  to  start,  or  the  end  of  the  coarse.  There  were  also  at  this 
part  of  the  circus,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a semicircle,  three  balconies  or  open  galleries, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  building  (extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  it)  was  a brick 
wall,  about  twelvo  feet  broad  and  four  high,  called  spina,  at  tlie  extremities  of  which  were 
three  columns  or  pyramids  on  one  base,  called  meta  or  goals,  round  which  the  horses  and 
chariots  turned,  and  in  the  middle  of  which  the  emperor  Augustas  erected  an  obelisk 
brought  from  Egypt,  132  feet  high  ; and  at  a small  distance,  another  of  the  height  of  68 
feel.  Near  the  mrta,  whence  the  horses  set  off,  were  seven  other  pillars,  either  of  an 
oral  form,  or  having  the  figure  of  an  ertiwi  or  egg,  in  huuour  of  Castor  and  Pollui,  or  of  a 
dolphin,  in  honour  of  Neptune,  on  their  top,  which  were  severally  taken  down  at  the 
completion  of  every  round  ; the  charioteers  usually  running  seven  times  round  the  course. 
Before  the  commencement  of  the  games  the  images  of  the  gods  were  conducted  in  pro- 
cession either  on  carriages,  in  frames,  or  on  men’s  shoulders,  accompanied  by  a numerous 
train  of  attendants,  who  were  followed  by  the  combatants,  dancers,  musicians,  dec.,  sacred 
rites  being  performed  by  the  consuls  and  priests  at  the  termination  of  the  ceremony.  The 
spectacles  ( spectaculu ) exhibited  in  the  Circus  Maximus  were  chiefly  the  following : — 

1.  Chariot  and  horse  races,  in  which  the  victor  was  crowned  with  palm,  and  received 
as  a prize  a considerable  sum  of  money. 

-•  Contests  of  agility  and  strength,  of  which  tlierc  were  five  kinds  : running  ; leap- 
ing; boxing  (the  boxers  covering  their  hands  with  a glove  called  cestus  (see  Cestui,  yEu. 
v.  479.),  in  which  was  sewed  lead  or  iron) ; wrestling  ; and  throwing  tho  discus,  or 
<)ooit ; these  games,  for  which  the  combatants  ( athletic ) were  previously  trained  in  a place 
of  exercise,  called  fa lerstra,  or  Gymnasium,  being  collectively  called  Ptnlathlum.  [The 
athletic  games  among  the  Greeks  were  called  isclastic,  because  the  victors,  drawn 
by  white  horses,  and  wearing  crowns,  either  of  olive,  of  laurel,  of  parsley,  or  of  pine 
(their  distinguishing  marks  in  the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  the  Nemiean,  and  the  Isthmian), 
"ere  conducted  with  great  pomp  into  their  respective  cities,  w Inch  they  entered  through  a 
breach  made  in  the  walls  for  that  purpose.] 

*■  Ludus  Troja  (sec  Ludus  Troje,  page  437.) 

4.  Venatio,  or  the  fighting  of  wild  beasts  with  one  another,  or  with  men  called  bes- 
riorii ; the  latter  being  either  malefactors  compelled  to  the  service,  ferocious,  or  venal 
persons. 

5.  The  representation  of  a battle,  and  of  an  encampment,  or  siege. 

6.  The  representation  of  a naval  engagement,  which  was  subsequently  performed  in 
other  places. 

853.]  METIUS.  SUFFETIUS  METIUS  : he  was  a dictator  of  Alba  at  the  period  of 
the  wars  between  the  Homans  and  Albans,  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hoslilius.  After  victory 
bad  been  decided  in  favour  of  the  Homans,  Melius  joined  Tullus  against  the  Veii  and  Fi- 
Senates ; but  on  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  he  abandoned  his  post,  and  retired  to  an 
eminence,  having  concerted  with  the  Veians  that,  in  the  event  of  their  success,  he  should 
pursue  the  retreating  enemy.  The  Homans  were  victorious  ; and  the  king,  enraged  at  this 
perfidy , caused  Metius  to  be  tom  to  pieces  by  horses. 

857.]  POHSENNA.  Tho  king  of  Etruria  who  besieged  Rome,  with  a view  of  rein- 
stating Tarquin  ; but  the  extraordinary  bravery  and  intrepidity  of  Clcelia,  of  Horatios 
Codes,  and  of  Mutius  Scmvola,  induced  him  to  raise  the  siege,’  and  wholly  to  abandon  the 
cauae  of  the  exiled  king.  (See  Tarquinius  Superbua,  and  dunum.) 

VITULA.  In  the  progress  of  the  war  subsequently  carried  on  against  the  Tuscans  by 
Camillus  (see  Camillus),  the  Homans,  after  some  memorable  victory  obtained  over  the 
enemy,  raised  altars  to  a divinity,  whom  they  denominated  VITULA,  the  goddess  of  fes- 
tivals and  rejoicings,  and  to  whom  they  offered,  in  sacrifice,  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
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864.]  COCLES.  HORATIUS  COCLES,  a descendant  of  one  of  the  three  twin- 
brothers  who  were  opposed  to  the  Curiatii.  This  celebrated  Roman  singly  defended  tiw 
head  of  a bridge  against  the  whole  besieging  army  of  Porsenna,  while  Herminiu*  and 
Largius,  his  companions,  were  cutting  off,  behind  him,  the  communication  with  the  other 
shore.  When  the  bridge  was  completely  destroyed,  Codes,  though  severely  wounded  and 
oppressed  by  the  weight  of  his  arruour,  leaped  into  the  Tiber,  and  swan-  across  it. 

866.]  CLCKLIA.  One  of  the  female  hostages  given  to  Porsenna,  at  the  time  of  the 
siege  of  Rome.  She  escaped  from  her  imprisonment,  and,  regardless  of  a «hower  of 
darts,  intrepidly  swam  across  the  Tiber  to  Rome.  Though  the  senate  rewarded  this  act 
of  personal  courage  by  erecting  a statue  to  her  honour,  they  yet  expressed  their  disappro* 
bat  ion  of  her  breach  of  faith,  by  sending  her  back  to  Porsenna.  This  prince,  unwilling  to 
be  surpassed  in  honourable  conduct,  set  her  at  liberty,  and  permitted  her,  on  her  return  to 
Rome,  to  select  as  companions  any  of  her  captive  countrywomen.  Cloelia  chose  those 
whose  tender  age  was  the  least  able  to  bear  the  horrors  of  captivity. 

807. — Rock.]  Tarpeian. 

807.]  MANLIUS.  The  consul  Marcus  Manlius  : he  was  surnamed  Capito Lists 
in  consequence  of  his  having  defended  the  Capitol  against  the  Gauls  at  the  time  the; 
besieged  Rome,  under  Brennus.  The  Gauls,  makiug  an  attack  on  that  citadel  by  night, 
had  nearly  gained  the  summit,  when  Manlius,  awakened  by  the  cackling  of  some  geese, 
hastened  to  the  spot,  and  baffled  the  attempt  of  the  assailants.  (Geese  were  in  conse- 
quence held  sacred  among  the  Romans,  and  kept  in  the  temple  of  Juno.)  He  served  in 
the  Roman  armies  from  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  and 
intrepidity  ; but  lie  became  so  dissatisfied  at  the  superior  favour  which  he  conceived  was 
manifested  towards  the  dictator  Camillus,  that  he  deserted  the  patrician  for  the  plebeian 
party.  He  selected  for  this  tumultuary  proceeding  the  moment  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Volscians.  A dictator  was  accordingly  appointed;  the  choice  fell  on  Cornelius  Coasos, 
who,  after  having  quelled  the  enemy  without,  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  crush  the  sedi- 
tious spirit  within  the  city.  He  caused  Manlius  to  be  arrested  as  a rebel ; but  the  peo- 
ple, clad  in  mourning,  took  up  his  cause,  and  succeeded  in  liberating  their  champion. 
Manlius  availed  himself  of  his  liberty  to  excite  them  to  such  further  acts  of  sedition  and 
violence,  that  he  was  at  length  cited  by  the  tribunes  themselves  to  appear  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  there  to  answer  to  the  charges  wliich  they  should  exhibit  against  him.  The 
assembly  was  held  in  that  part  of  the  Campus  Martius  which  commanded  a view  of  the 
Capitol ; but  the  senate  were  so  apprehensive  of  the  effect  which  the  contemplation  of 
that  building,  formerly  so  bravely  defended  by  the  accused,  might  produce  on  the  multi- 
tude, that  they  changed  the  place  of  the  meeting  ; and  Manlius,  being  condemned  as  a 
conspirator,  was  precipitated  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  384  B.C. 

868. — The  tenure's  god.]  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

870.  — Thatch'd  with  straw.]  u The  regia , or  place  here  mentioned,  cannot  be  under- 
stood of  the  Capitol,  which,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Gauls,  was  a magnificent  build- 
ing; and  that  a thatched  covering,  and  golden  (or  gilded)  porticos,  are  most  absurdly 
inconsistent,  is  obvious.  The  commentators  in  general  understand,  that  regia  specifies 
the  original  palace  of  Romulus  thatched  with  straw,  and  preserved  in  the  Capitol  as  a 
relic.  De  la  Cerda  observes,  that  this  house  was  from  time  to  time  repaired  by  the 
Romans,  whence  it  is  here  called  recens .”  Spence. 

871. — Silver  goose.]  There  was  a silver  goose  kept  in  the  Capitol  in  memory  of  its 
having  been  preserved  by  the  noise  of  geese.  (See  Manlius  Capitolinus.) 

872.  — Gau/s.]  The  troops  under  Brennus  (see  Manlius  Capitolinus;.  Virgil  de- 
scribes them  by  their  particular  characteristics  of  person  and  dress  : yellow  hair,  fair  com- 
plexion, embroidered  robes,  striped  military  vesta,  two  Alpine  spears,  and  long  shields. 

GALLIA  ANTIQUA,  to  which  the  Romans  prefixed  the  term  Transalpine,  or  Cite- 
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i~ior,  and  which  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Galatia,  comprehended  France,  Flanders,  Hoi* 
land,  Swisserland,  and  part  of  Germany.  Gallia  was  inhabited  by  the  Ilelgce,  the  Celtic, 
and  the  Aquitani ; the  Celts,  whose  possessions  extended  from  the  Sequana  (Seine),  in 
site  north,  to  the  Garumna  (Garonne),  in  the  south,  being  the  most  considerable  of  these 
nations.  The  Homans  carried  their  arms  into  Gaul,  and  made  some  settlements  in  the 
south  about  100  years  B.C. ; but  its  entire  conquest  was  not  effected  till  the  time  of  Julius 
Clsesar.  After  this,  Augustus  divided  the  country  into  four  parts: — 1.  PROVINCIA, 
or  GALLIA  NARBONENSIS ; 2.  AQUITANIA;  3.  GALLIA  CELTIC  A,  or 
LUGDUNENSIS;  and  4.  GALLIA  BELGICA. 

1.  PROVINCIA,  or  GALLIA  NARBONENSIS,  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  and 
Cevennes  to  the  Alps,  along  tho  sea,  and  up  tire  lihodanui  (Rhone),  to  the  Locum  Le- 
manus  (tho  lake  of  Geneva)  ; and  contained  the  following  states,  towns,  &c. : the  Allo- 
aaoois,  and  Nantuates,  whose  chief  towns  were  Genera  (Geneva);  l ienaa  (Vienne) ; 
(’ularo,  or  Gratianopoiil  (Grenoble) ; the  Sedoni,  Scdunum  (Sion);  the  Vebaori, 
Octodurum  (Martigni  in  the  Valais)  ; the  VocoXTrr,  Caturiges,  Centhoxes,  Tri- 
corii,  and  Segalauxi,  Vatentia  (Valence);  the  Cava  res,  Arauiio  (Orange);  A rente 
(Avignon);  the  Sai.yes,  Aqua-  Sexlite  (Aix) ; Muiiitia  (Marseilles,  founded  by  a 
I’liocmau  colony)  ; Tela  Martial  (Toulon);  Forum  Julii  (Frejus) ; Ebrodunum  (Em- 
hrun)  ; Antipolii  (Antibes);  Arelatc  (Arles);  west  of  the  Rhone,  the  Vo  lc*  Areco- 
Htcr,  and  IIelvii,  Xemausui  (Nismes,  where  are  the  remains  of  a Roman  amphitheatre 
and  aqueduct);  the  Votes:  Tectosages,  Nor  bo  Martial  (Narbonnc)  ; Agatha  (Agde)  ; 
the  Tolosates,  Tolora (Thoulouse)  ; the  Sardoxes,  Huscino  (Roussillon). 

2.  AQUITANIA.  This  province  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Loire,  and  com- 
prehended the  following  states,  6cc. : south  of  the  Garumna,  the  Tarbelli,  Bituriges, 
Vintsci,  Vasates,  Eleusates,  Atrscn,  Convena.,  Burdegala  (Bourdeaux);  Aqua 
Tar/ieilte  ( Acqs)  ; Climberrii  (Aux  or  Augh):  north  of  the  Garumna,  the  Saxtoxes, 
Iculisua  (Augouleine) ; Mediolanum  (Saintes)  , Portia  Santonum  (Rochelle) ; the  Pic- 
tones,  Limonum  (Poicliers)  ; the  Bituriges  Cubi,  Ataricum  (Bourges)  ; the  Averni, 
C iergovia ; Auguxtoncmelum  (Clermont);  the  Lemoyices,  Petrocurii,  Cadurci,  Di- 
ronu  (Cahora)  ; Nitiobrioes,  Ruteni,  Segoduuum  (Rondez);  Gabali,  Andaridum 
(Mende);  Vella vi,  Auguitoritum  (Limoges);  Vctona  (Perigueux);  Uxellodunum 
(Puech  d’lssolu). 

3.  GALLIA  CELTICA,  or  LUGDUNENSIS.  This  province,  bounded  on  the  north 
and  west  by  the  ocean,  comprehended  the  country  between  the  Liger  to  the  Sequana  and 
Matrons,  and  contained  llte  following  states,  &cc. : the  Segvsiani,  Lugdunum  (Lyons)  ; 
the  .&DUI,  liilracte  or  Augustodunum  (Autun);  Melodunum  (Melun);  Koeiodunum 
(Nevers);  the  Maxdl'kii,  Altsia  (Alise) ; the  Linoonis,  Andemalunum  (Langrrs) ; the 
Senones,  Agendieum  (Sens);  Antiiiiodarum  (Auxerre);  the  Tricassis,  Augusto- 
taana  (Troyes);  the  Meldi,  Iatinum  (Meaux);  the  Parish,  Lutetia  (Paris) ; the  Car- 
xutes,  Autncum  (Chartres);  Genabum  (Orleans);  Ourocasiei  or  Druida  (Dreux,  a 
seat  of  the  druids);  the  Tu boxes,  Ceciarodunran  (lours)  ; the  Axdes,  Andeganu  or 
Juliomagui  (Angiers);  the  Aulerci,  Cexouaxni,  Diablixoi,  Eburovices,  Mediola- 
num (Evreux)  ; the  Lexovn,  Xuriomugus  (Lixieux)  ; the  Unelli,  Alauna  (Cherbourg) ; 
tlie  Abrincatx,  lngtna  (Avrancbes)  ; tlie  Viducasses,  Bajocasses  (chief  town  always 
Bayeux);  the  Riieooxes,  Condate  (Rhennes) ; the  Naxxetes,  Condivienum  (Nantes) ; 
the  Verrtx,  Vindana  (V'annes)  ; the  Curiosolitje,  Osismix,  Portui  Brirates  (Brest)  ; 
Aletum  (St.  Malo);  the  Corisopoti,  Vorganium  (Korbez);  the  whole  of  the  tract 
between  the  Seine  and  Loire,  which  is  now  Bretagne,  being  called  Armorica. 

4.  GALLIA  BELGICA.  This  province  is  bounded  by  the  Rhine  on  the  east;  by 
the  Arar,  Matroua,  and  Sequana,  ou  the  west ; by  the  Fretum  G&llicum  on  the  north ; 
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and  by  the  Rhone  on  the  south  ; being  subdivided  into  Germania  Superior  and  U- 
verior,  Beloica  Prima  and  Secunda,  and  Maxima  Sequanobc*.  The  principal 
states,  &c.  of  Germania  Superior  and  Inferior  (the  country  along  the  Rhine,  below 
Helvetia,  peopled  by  Germanic  tribes)  were,  theTaiaocci,  Argentoratum  (Strwabarg) : 
the  Nemetes,  Notiomagus  (Spires);  the  Vangionbs,  Borbetomag us  (Worms),  A ta- 
gontiacum  (Mentr) ; the  Tretiri,  Confluent  in  (Coblents),  Augusta  Trtrirarum  ( T reve*, 
near  which  was  the  large  forest  Arduenna,  Ardennes);  the  Mediomatbici,  LUroduns 
(Meta);  the  Unit,  Glgermi,  Colonin  Agrippina  (Cologne),  Bonna  (Bonn),  Jnliarum 
(Juliers)  ; the  Eburones,  Condrbsi,  Sunici,  Tungri,  Atuatuca  (Tongres),  Foot 
Tungrorum  (Spa) ; the  Toxakdri,  thought  by  some  to  have  inhabited  the  island  of 
Zealand,  Toxandria ; tire  Menapii,  Aduataci,  Nervii,  Camnracum  (Cambray >,  7 hr- 
nric'.si  (Tonrnay)  ; the  Batavi  (between  the  Rhenns  Proprius  and  the  Vahalis,  Waal), 
Lugdunum  Batarorum  (Leyden),  Noriomagus  (Nimeguen)  ; the  Cakinepatks. 

The  principal  states,  &c.  of  the  three  remaining  subdivisions  were,  the  H el  yeti  i,  whose 
country,  now  Swisserland,  extended  from  the  Lncus  Lemanus,  or  Uausanius  (Lake  of 
Geneva)  to  the  Lacus  Brigantinus,  Venetus,  or  Constantiensis  (Lake  of  Constance),  Attn- 
iicum  (Avenche),  Turicum,  or  Tigurum  (Zurich),  Tugium  (Zng),  Urba  (Orbe) ; lie 
Radraci,  Augusta  (Angst) ; the  Tunnoi,  the  Latobhioi,  the  Sequaki,  Kuonfis,  or 
Vesuntio  (Besantjon) ; the  Lecci,  Nasium  (Nancy);  the  Catulauni  (Chalons  is  so 
called  from  them ) ; the  Suessiones,  Noriodunum,  or  Augusta  Sucssionum  (Soueons!; 
the  Rremi,  Darotucorum  (Rheims)  ; the  Silvanectes,  August  omugus  (Senlis)  ; the  Vt- 
homandui,  Augusta  V tromnnd unrum  (St.  Quentin);  the  Bellovaci,  Bratsupantiun 
(Beauvais);  the  Velocasses,  Rotomagus  (Rouen);  the  Caleti,  Juiiobona  (probably 
Dieppe),  Camcotinum  (Havre  de  Grace)  ; the  Ambiani,  Samarobrica  (Amiens)  ; the 
Atrebateb,  Nemctacum  (Arras);  the  Monnvi,  Taruenna  (Terouenne);  Geaorimeum, 
or  Banonia  (Boulogne),  Partus  /coin  or  Ilius  (Witsand,  from  which  Caesar  is  said  to 
have  embarked  for  the  invasion  of  Britain). 

Islands,  Ifc.  qf.]  Off  the  const  of  Armorica,  Caesarea  (Jersey),  Sarnia  (Guernsey),  and 
Riduna  (Alderney) ; off  Brest,  Uxantis  Insula  (Ushant)  ; south  of  this,  6'nus  (Sain) , 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Liger,  Vindilis  (Belleisle) ; off  Partus  Sautonum  (Rochelle), 
Pirtauum  Promoutorium  (Isle  of  Roe) ; south  of  this,  Uliana  (Isle  of  Oteron)  ; in  the 
GaUicus  Sinus  (Gulf  of  Lyons),  the  Stachides  (Hyercs). 

Rivers  of.]  The  principal  are,  the  Riiodanus  (Rhone)  ; this,  joined  by  the  Arar 
(Saonc)  and  by  (lie  Druentia  (Durance),  rices  in  the  Rbartian  Alps,  and  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  near  Marseilles. 

The  Garumna  (Garonne),  joined  by  the  Duranius  (Dordogne),  risesin  the  Pyrenees, 
and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Biscay,  below  Bourdraux. 

The  Lioex  (Loire)  joined  by  the  Elaver  (Allier),  the  Stquana  (Seine),  the  Matrons, 
(Marne),  the  Samera  or  Samena  (Somme),  and  the  Scaldis  (Scheldt),  rises  in  the  moon- 
tains  of  the  Cevennes  in  Languedoc,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Biscay  at  Painbceuf. 

The  Rrenus  (Rhine),  joined  on  the  aide  of  Gaul  by  the  Moselta  ( Moselle),  and  the 
Mom  (Meuse),  on  the  side  of  Germany  by  the  Nicer  ( Neckar),  the  Manus  (Maine),  and 
the  Luppia  (Lippe),  and  dividing  itself  near  its  mouth  into  three  streams,  the  VuWu 
(Waal),  the  Sula  or  1 rain  (Issel),  and  the  Leek  (the  time  of  the  formation  of  which  last 
is  uncertain),  rises  in  tire  Rhretian  Alps,  and  falia  into  the  Ceiman  ocean.  (See  Rhine, 
yEn.  viii.  969.) 

Mountains  of.]  The  chief  arc,  the  Cebenna  Mons  (Cevennes),  in  Langoedoc  ; Yogem 
(Vosges),  between  Lorraine  and  Alsace  ; and  the  Alpts  (Alps),  which  were  divided  istt 
Alpes  Maritime  (Maritime  Alps),  Grata  (Little  St.  Bernard),  Penninrs  (Great  St- 
Bernard),  Cottia  (Mount  Cenis),  Summer  (St,  Gothard),  Rhatica  (Ktueuan  AJpc), 
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>jwn(ic  (Tyrolian),  Julia  or  Cantica  (tbe  Julian  or  Camaic  Alps),  extending  in  the 
vrm  of  a crescent,  for  2S0  miles  from  Port  its  Hermits  Monad  (Monaco)  on  the  Medi- 
tTTaixean,  to  the  Sinus  Flanalicus  (Camera),  a bay  of  Liburaia,  in  the  Adriatic. 

[See  Europe,  for  an  enumeration  of  the  Celtic  dirinities.] 

Ite-presenhitiuns  of  Gun/.]  Tliis  country  is  personified  on  a medal  of  the  reign  of  Adrian, 
is  as  female  preceding  the  emperor,  having  on  her  shoulders  the  striped  cloak  or  hood, 
sc-cxxliar  to  the  Gauls,  a patera  in  one  hand,  and  a grtsum,  or  Celtic  javelin,  in  the  other. 
An  altar  and  a sheep  for  sacrifice  are  placed  between  the  two  figures.  Of  the  rivers  of 
Lxaul,  the  symbol  of  the  Seine  it  a swan,  and  of  tlie  Marne,  a craw-fish. 

GERMANIA.]  This  country,  called  also  Traksriienana,  Barbara,  and  Maowa, 
was  comprehended  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Vistula,  the  Baltic  and  the  Danube.  The 
provinces  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Rhine  were,  as  has  been  described  under  Gallia 
Antiqua,  occupied  by  Germanic  nations ; those  on  tbe  eastern  by  the  Frisii  (the  Frisons), 
the  Baucrtai,  the  Usipii  or  Usipitcs,  the  Teucteri,  the  Junones,  the  Catti,  the 
TJbii,  the  jMattiaci,  the  Sicambrt,  the  Sedusii,  and  the  Marcomanni  or  Alemawni, 
south  of  which  were  the  Mans  Abnoba,  or  Black  Mountain,  in  which  the  Danube  rises, 
and  the  district  called  the  Decumates  Agri:  east  of  these  tribes,  taking  them  from  north 
to  south,  were  tbe  Chacci  Majores  (between  the  A Ibis  (Elbe)  and  the  Visurgis,  Weser), 
the  Chacci  Minores  (between  the  Visurgis  and  the  Amisia,  Ems),  the  Ckamavi,  tbe 
Axorivarii,  the  Marsi,  the  Ciiascarii,  the  Harcdes,  the  Narisci,  and  tbe  Han* 
Musasai : north  again  of  the  Chauci  were  the  Angli,  and  the  Fosi  or  Saxones  : east 
of  these,  along  tbe  Baltic,  the  Verdi  Li  or  Vandalii,  the  Varini,  the  Evdoses,  the 
SvAttoosss,  the  Rugii,  the  Lemovii,  the  Hirvli, and  the  Gothoxes  or  Goths:  be- 
tween the  Albis  and  the  Viadrus  (Oder),  the  Longodardt  or  Lombards:  between  the 
Viadrus  aud  the  Viatula,  the  Bcrou.vdiones,  who  subsequently  migrated  to  France,  and 
settled  in  the  province  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Burgundy  : the  interior  of  Ger- 
many, great  part  of  which,  as  well  as  of  Transylvania  and  of  Russia,  was  covered  by  tbe 
Hercynian  forest  (Hercyna  Silva),  was  possessed  by  the  Scevi,  the  Bon  or  Boioiiemi, 
the  Qoadi,  the  Marsicni,  the  Gothini,  the  Osr,  the  Burnt,  the  Luou,  and  the  Msa- 
comahni,  whose  original  seat  was  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Rhine:  north  of  the 
Saxonrs  was  the  Chersonesus  Cimbrica  (now  Denmark),  the  country  of  the  Cimrri 
and  Teutons*  ; and  that  part  of  Germany  which  lies  south  of  the  Danube  was  iucluded 
in  Noricum  and  Vindelicia. 

J liners  of .]  The  Danubivs  (Danube),  called  Ister  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  same  by 
the  Romans,  from  the  middle  cf  its  course  to  its  termination,  rises  at  Donauachingen  in 
the  Abnoba  Mans,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Euxinus  Ponlus  (Black  sea)  by  six 
channels,  after  having  received  in  its  progress  above  forty  navigable  rivers,  the  chief  of 
which  are,  on  the  south,  the  Licus  (Lech),  the  Isargus  (tser),  the  ,Enus  (Inn),  Anisu 
(Ens),  the  Dracus  (Dravc),  Vacua  (Save),  ficc. ; and  on  the  north,  the  Reginas  (Regen), 
the  Maims  (Nab),  the  Maras  (Morava),  the  Tibiscas  (Thefts),  tbe  Alula  (Alauta),  and 
the  Hierassus  (Pruth). 

The  Ruenus  (Rhine ; see  Rhine,  din.  viii.  969,  and  tbe  rivers  of  Gallia  Antiqua, 
above). 

Tbe  Amisia  (Ems),  a river  of  Westphalia,  which  rises  in  the  principality  of  Paderborn, 
and  disc  bargee  itself  into  tbe  German  ocean  at  Linden. 

Tbe  Viscrois  (Weser)  rises  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  and  discharges  itself  into  the 
German  ocean  at  Carisbnrg. 

Tbe  Albis  (Elbe)  rises  in  the  mountains  between  Bohemia  mid  Silesia,  and  enters  the 
German  ocean  at  Cuxhaven. 

Tbe  Viadrus  (Oder)  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Moravia,  and  enters  the  Baltic  by  three 
channels,  between  which  lie  the  islands  of  Uscdom  and  Wollin. 
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The  Vistula  (Vistula)  rises  in  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  enters  the  Baltic  bj 
three  mouths,  which  form  the  islands  anciently  called  Electrides  Insula. 

Representations  «/.]  Germany  is  represented  as  a female,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a. 
spear,  and  in  her  left  a long  shield  resting  on  the  ground  : sometimes  she  has  an  imperiiJ 
crown  on  her  head,  and  an  eagle  at  her  side  ; and  at  others  she  is  leaning  on  a globe. 

The  Danube,  the  greatest  riser  of  Europe,  was  revered  as  a god  by  the  Getae,  the  Daci. 
and  the  Thraces ; and  upon  a medal  of  Trajan  is  represented  leaning  on  an  am,  with  t 
veil  over  his  head,  emblematical  of  his  source  being  unknown  ; he  is  also  represented  oa 
the  column  of  that  emperor  at  Rome  as  rising  out  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  order  to  pat 
homage  to  the  Romans. 

879.  — Salim  priest  a.]  (See  Salii,  .tin.  vi.  1104.) 

880.  — Luperci.]  The  priests  of  Pan. 

882. — Soft  litters.]  i.e.  pilentum,  which  was  a soft  easy  vehicle,  with  four  wheel* 
usually  painted  in  various  colours,  in  which  matrons  were  carried  to  games  and  aartve 
rites. 

888.]  CATILINE.  LUCIUS  SERGIUS  CATILINA.  He  was  a Roman  of  palri 
dan  birth,  whose  crimes  led  to  the  total  loss  of  his  fortune  and  friends.  He  was  elevatnl 
to  the  dignities  of  qurestor  and  pnetor ; but  nothing  seemed  to  operate  a change  in  hit 
character.  He  afterwards  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  the  consulship,  tad 
was  so  irritated  at  the  election  of  bis  competitor  Cicero,  that  he  determined  to  murder 
him.  He  had  long  meditated  the  destruction  of  Rome  hy  fire  and  sword,  and  had  asso- 
ciated in  the  plot  many  young  men  of  distinguished  rank,  but  dissolute  habits  and  ruined 
fortunes.  It  is  said  that  he  compelled  them  to  drink  human  blood  as  the  bond  of  their 
union.  The  day  fixed  on  for  the  execution  of  his  purpose  was  the  first  of  January  ; bat 
some  unforeseen  accident  obliged  him  to  defer  it  till  the  fifth  of  February.  Cicero,  in  t be 
meantime,  was  apprised  of  the  whole  conspiracy  by  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Clodios,  one  of 
tho  conspirators.  Catiline  being  arraigned  in  full  senate,  affected  to  defend  himself  with 
much  humility  : be  urged  the  utter  improbability  that  one  ennobled  (as  he  was)  by  as 
illustrious  origin  and  by  the  honourable  deeds  of  ancestors,  could  have  so  far  degenerated 
from  his  high  birth  as  to  have  associated  with  traitors  and  conspirators : but  when  Cicero 
convinced  him  that  his  nefarious  designs  had  been  unveiled,  he  threw  aside  the  mask,  and 
exclaimed,  “ If  mine  enemies  kindle  a flame  against  me,  I will  extinguish  it  by  the  general 
ruin  of  the  whole  edifice.”  Cicero,  unmoved  by  these  threats,  directed  his  thoughts 
wholly  to  the  preservation  of  the  republic.  The  letters  of  fivo  of  the  conspirators  were 
intercepted,  and  their  authors  put  to  desth.  Catiline,  convinced  that  his  designs  wen- 
discovered,  left  Rome,  and  marched  into  Etruria  at  the  head  nf  some  badly-armed  bodies 
of  troops,  determined  to  become  msster  of  his  country,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Cains 
Antonius,  the  colleague  of  Cicero,  despatched  his  lieutenant  Pctreius  to  attack  the 
traitor.  Catiline,  who  fought  desperately  in  the  front  ranks  during  the  whole  of  the 
action,  was  at  last  overcome,  and  caused  himself  to  be  put  to  death,  rather  than  survive 
his  ruin,  02  B.C.  Catiline  is  considered  hy  his  contemporary  historians  as  having  bees 
equal  to  the  conception  and  execution  of  the  blackest  crimes.  He  was  as  daring  and  con- 
fident as  he  was  zealous  ; as  polite  as  he  was  ambitious  ; and  as  prodigal  as  be  was  eager 
of  gnin.  He  had  all  the  qualifications  for  a hero ; but  in  his  life  and  in  his  death  he  was 
as  inglorious  as  any  criminal  who,  though  of  less  distinguished  birth,  fails  by  the  hand  of 
the  common  executioner. 

887. — Hung  on  a rock.]  Chained  aloft  upon  a rock  like  Prometheus. 

890.]  CATO.  MARCUS  PORCIUS,  commonly  called  Cato  Minor,  or  Cato  of 
Utica,  born  93  B.C.,  was  great-grandson  of  Cato  the  censor.  It  is  said  that,  from  his 
infancy,  h«  discovered  an  extraordinary  inflexibility  of  mind.  At  the  early  age  of  fourtreu 
he  was  conducted  to  the  palace  of  Sylla,  who  had  been  the  friend  of  Iris  father  ; and,  upon 
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seeing  the  bleeding  heads  of  the  proscribed,  and  observing  the  siglis  of  those  present,  he 
naked  bis  preceptor  “ Why  nobody  killed  this  man?”  *'  Because,”  said  he,  **  Sylla  is 
more  feared  than  hated.”  Cato  replied,  **  Why  tlicn  did  you  not  give  me  a sword  when 
you  brought  me  hither,  that  I might  have  stabbed  him,  and  freed  my  country  from  this 
slarery  V*  Cato  was  theoretically  and  practically  a stoic,  having  acquired  the  principles 
of  that  philosophy  from  Antipater  of  Tyre.  To  increase  his  bodily  strength,  he  inured 
liiiuself  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  performed  journeys  on  foot  and  bare-headed 
under  all  vicissitudes  of  climate  and  season.  He  served  as  a volunteer  iu  tbo  war  which 
was  conducted  by  the  consul  Gellius  against  the  Thracian  gladiator  Spartacus  ; and,  as  a 
proof  of  his  disinterestedness,  refused  the  accustomed  military  rewards,  aHeging  that  he 
had  not  yet  deserved  them.  Some  years  after,  he  accompanied  the  prxtor  Rubriue,  as 
military  tribune,  into  Macedonia,  and  there  so  gained  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  by  united 
dignity  and  condescension  of  manner,  by  his  contempt  of  luxury,  and  his  participation  in 
i heir  hardships,  that  they  shed  tears  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service.  After  bis 
return  to  Rome  he  was  raised  to  the  qtuestorsbip,  and  in  his  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that 
office  (the  care  of  the  public  treasury)  he  manifested  his  sacred  regard  for  humanity  and 
justice,  by  compelling  those  who  had  received  from  Sylla  considerable  sums  of  the  public 
money  for  murdering  the  proscribed,  to  refund  their  ill-gotten  wealth.  He  was  equally 
rigid  in  Iris  performance  of  his  senatorial  function  ; and,  upon  one  occasion,  he  offered 
himself  as  a candidate  for  the  tribuneship,  in  order  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of 
an  unworthy  individual.  In  the  parties  w hich  agitated  the  state,  he  espoused  that  of 
Cicero  against  Catiline,  and  strenuously  reprehended  the  rivalry  and  dissensions  of  Julius 
Caw  and  Pompey.  Having  vainly  endeavoured  to  effect  a reconciliation  between  them, 
he  embraced  the  cause  of  Pompey,  and  auticipated  with  such  dread  the  absolute  power  of 
Ciesar,  that  he  put  on  mourning  on  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  (See 
Julios  Caesar.)  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Cato  retired  to  Africa  with  the  wretched 
rtinains  of  Pompey's  army ; and  when  he  learnt  the  final  defeat  of  his  friends  Mctellus 
^cipio  and  Juba,  at  Tkapsus  (see  Mctellus  Scipio),  be  shut  himself  up  in  Utica,  and 
there,  after  an  unavailing  attempt  to  excite  the  citizens  to  resistance,  he  resolved,  con- 
formably to  his  stoical  principles,  to  destroy  himself.  After  having  taken  leave  of  his  son 
and  bis  friends,  he  passed  part  of  the  night  in  reading  Plato’s  dialogue  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  Having  deliberately  examined  the  point  of  his  sword,  he  inflicted  a wound 
on  himself,  fell  from  his  bed,  and  by  the  noise  of  the  fall  alarmed  his  friends.  The  wound 
uas  not  mortal,  and  was  soon  dressed  by  the  tare  of  tho  physician  ; but  Cato,  thinking 
life  insupportable  under  the  dominion  of  Caesar,  was  resolved  not  to  outlive  tbo  liberties 
of  his  country  : in  this  determined  spirit  be  tore  the  bandage  from  bis  wound,  and  ex- 
pired, in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  48  B.C. 

897. ]  ACTIUM.  The  promontory  Actiuin,  where  was  a celebrated  temple  of  Apollo 
(see  note  to  iii.  363.),  near  a small  town  of  the  same  name  (now  Ario).  It  was  off 
this  promontory  that  Augustus  defeated  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  31  B.C. 

898.  — Leucate' s wat'ry  plain.]  The  promontory  Leucate,  which  was  tiic  opposite 
point  of  the  Aiubracian  gulf  (see  Leucate),  seems  to  be  mentioned  in  order  to  magnify  the 
extent  and  grandeur  of  the  conflict. 

899.  — Young  Cttear.]  Augustus. 

902.  — Star.]  During  the  celebration  of  the  funeral  games  in  honour  of  Julius  Cxsar 
a comet  appeared.  The  flatterers  of  the  deceased,  availing  themselves  of  this  circum- 
stance, affirmed  that  the  spirit  of  Cxsar  had  passed  into  the  comet ; and  heuce  arose  the 
custom  of  representing  on  medals  a star  suspended  over  the  head  of  Cxsar. 

903. ]  AGRIPPA.  M.  AGRIPPA  VIPSANIUS,  a celebrated  Roman  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  who  by  his  civil  and  military  qualifications  attained  the  greatest  honours  of 
the  state : he  was  three  times  consul,  twice  the  colleague  of  Augustus  in  the  tribuneship, 
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mvJ  once  censor.  He  behaved  with  such  valour  In  the  battles  of  Philippi  sad  Action!, 
that  Augustus  never  failed  to  ascribe  to  him  his  possession  of  the  empire.  This  emperor 
so  esteemed  Agrippa,  that  be  gave  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage,  entrusted  him  with 
the  direction  of  affairs  during  the  two  yean  which  lie  employed  in  visiting  trie  Konst 
provinces  in  Greece  and  Asia,  and  even  conceived  an  idea  of  nominating  him  his  sic- 
ccssor.  Agrippa  bought  very  dearly  the  honour  of  being  the  sou-in-law  of  the  emperor . 
compelled  by  bis  tutrriage  to  repudiate  his  first  wife,  who  was  daughter  to  the  virtuous 
Octavia,  he  was  subjected  to  all  the  miseries  which  the  well-known  vices  of  J ulia  indictee 
upon  him.  Sbo  was  mother  of  Ids  five  children,  Lucius  Car  jar  and  Cains  Ca-sar,  vho 
died  young;  Julia  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Germanicus;  Julia  Vipsania ; and  Marcus 
Julius  Crnsar,  who  fell  a victim  to  the  suspicions  of  Tiberius.  Among  the  military  achieve- 
ments of  Agrippa  may  be  enumerated  Ids  victories  over  the  Germans  and  the  Canta- 
brians, 19  years  B.C.  For  these  services  he  refused  the  honours  of  a triumph.  His  aril 
for  the  promotion  of  the  internal  comfort  and  advantages  of  his  country  was  equal  to  ha 
activity  in  the  discharge  of  his  military  duties.  He  embellished  Rome  by  baths,  squt- 
ducts,  and  several  edifices,  among  which  the  most  conspicuous  was  the  Pantheon,  a temple 
dedicated  to  all  the  gods,  anti  still  in  existence,  under  the  title  of  N.  D.deln  Hattmt/. 
He  also  formed  several  public  roads  in  Gaul.  In  the  year  16  B.C.  he  made  an  expedi- 
tion into  Syria;  and,  at  his  return  from  that  province,  Augustus  renewed  to  hioi  IV 
tribunitiau  power  for  five  years : he  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  these  accumulate; 
honours.  He  was  despatched  by  his  emperor  to  quell  a rerolt  in  Pannonia,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  his  mission  ; but,  in  the  progress  of  his  journey  home,  he  was  seized  with  u 
illness,  which  in  a few  days  carried  him  off,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age.  August.:, 
ssho,  upon  trie  news  of  Agrippa’s  illness,  had  left  Rome  without  loss  of  time  to  attrad 
upon  his  dying  friend,  was  so  affected  at  the  account  of  his  death,  which  met  him  on  the 
road,  that  he  buried  him  in  the  tomb  which  he  lisd  designed  for  himself : be  perforate! 
the  office  of  executor  to  him,  and  added  to  the  gift  of  gardens  and  baths,  which  Agrippa 
had  bequeathed  to  the  people,  a considerable  sum  of  money  from  his  own  coffers.  TV 
Romans  esteemed  Aprippa  as  the  most  upright  man,  the  greatest  general,  the  ablce 
statesman,  the  best  citizen,  and  the  truest  friend.  (See  Horace,  b.  i.  Ode  6.) 

905. — Naval  crow*.]  In  consequence  of  the  victory  of  Agrippa  over  Sextus  Pompej 
in  the  Sicilian  war.  (See  Crowns.) 

907.]  ANTONIUS.  MARCUS  ANTONIUS,  the  triumvir.  He  was  son  of  Marcus 
Antonius,  sumamed  Cretrnsis,  from  his  wars  iu  Crete,  and  grandson  of  the  Orator  Marco 
Aatonius  who  was  massacred  in  the  civil  wars  between  Sylla  and  Marius.  He  coos 
menced  his  career  by  the  indulgence  of  these  dissolute  habits  which  disgraced  bis  maturet 
years.  He  very  early  quitted  Rome,  to  study  the  arts  of  eloquence  and  war  in  Gteect, 
and  acquired  great  renown  under  the  consul  Gabinius,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  see- 
ceaaful  expedition  against  Aristobulus,  king  of  Judasa,  and  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  bin 
bis  return  to  Rome,  be  was  created  tribune  of  the  people,  and  augur.  At  the  cots 
mencement  of  the  rupture  between  Pompey  and  Carsar,  he  endeavoured  to  avert  the  cos 
sequences  of  their  rivalry  and  enmity,  by  proposing  that  each  general  should  abdicate  Ins 
command  in  the  provinces : this  proposition  met  with  no  success ; and  he  then  embraces, 
with  Curio,  one  of  tho  old  companions  of  his  pleasures,  the  cause  of  Cmsar,  who  was  car- 
rying on  the  war  in  Gaol.  This  so  rxasperated  the  senate,  that  Antony,  fearful  of  theii 
vengeance,  fied  to  the  camp  of  Ctesar  under  the  disguise  of  a slave,  and  urged  him  ui 
carry  the  war  into  Italy,  where  he  obtained  the  conduct  of  affairs,  as  soon  as  Carsar  bad 
rendered  himself  master  of  the  country  : at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  the  army,  and  in  the  subsequent  year,  47  B.C.,  was  nominated  by  Csesu 
commander- general  of  the  cavalry,  and  his  colleague  in  the  consulate.  He  testified  his 
gratitude  by  the  most  degrading  adulation  ; and  the  farce  (which  was  attributed  to  then 
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joint  contrivance)  of  the  offer  and  refusal  of  a diadem,  enriched  with  laurel,  by  Cawar, 
when  officiating  at  tho  lupercalia,  tended  not  a little  to  rouse  that  spirit  of  distrust  and 
jealousy  which  ended  in  tho  murder  of  the  dictator.  The  fortunes  of  Antony  were  so 
entirely  overturned  by  the  death  of  Csessr,  that  though  for  a short  time  he  dissembled  his 
sentiments,  and  even  offered  his  sons  as  hostages  for  bis  fidelity  to  the  assassins,  he  soon 
threw  off  the  mask,  and,  in  an  empassioned  funeral  oration  on  his  friend,  fully  discovered 
the  real  state  of  his  mind.  The  populace  was  so  stimulated  to  revenge  by  the  eloquence 
of  Antony,  and  so  well  disposed  consequently  to  the  friend  of  their  benefactor,  that  An- 
tony might  probably  have  succeeded  to  Caesar  in  power  had  not  Cicero  espoused  the 
cause  of  his  formidable  opponent  Octavianus.  (See  Augustus.) 

The  remaining  circumstances  of  his  history  are  incorporated  with  those  of  Julius  Csesar, 
Augustus,  and  Cleopatra.  His  character  is  completely  developed  in  the  transactions  of  his 
life.  His  person,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  arc  described  as  having  been  so 
noble  and  commanding,  that  the  Romans  found  a resemblance  between  him  and  the  statues 
of  Hercules.  According  to  an  ancient  tradition,  founded  on  some  absurd  and  erroneous  ety- 
mology, an  idea  prevailed  that  the  family  of  Antonius  might  be  descended  from  Anteon, 
the  sun  of  Hercules  ; and  Antony,  to  strengthen  the  belief  of  the  people  in  this  fable, 
sometimes  appeared  in  the  guise  of  that  god. 

909. — A robin  ns.]  The  Arabians  merely  imply  eastern  allies  of  Antony.  ARABIA 
was  anciently  divided  into  Kedem  and  Arnbah  ; the  former  name,  which  signified  the 
cast,  comprehended  Yemen  and  Arabia  Deserts ; and  the  latter,  denoting  the  west,  Arabia 
l’etrata.  This  region  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Casiuhim,  Caphtorim,  and  Horites,  who, 
as  is  said,  were  subdued  and  expelled  by  the  descendants  of  Iahmael  and  Esau.  The 
earliest  settlers  in  Kedem  were  the  posterity  of  Jokt&n,  of  Cnsh,  and  of  Abraham  and 
Kelurab,  besides  various  tribes  of  Ishmaelitea,  who  also  established  themselves  in  the 
country.  Ptolemy  was  the  first  that  divided  Arabia  into  the  three  districts  of  Pctraa, 
Dtterla,  and  Felix. 

Arabia  P»trva,  bounded  by  Syria  on  the  north,  Arabia  Deterta  on  the  east,  the 
Siam  Arabian  (Red  sea)  on  the  west,  and  Arabia  Fell r,  or  Yemen,  on  the  south,  was 
principally  occupied  by  tribes  of  Ishmaelitea,  Edomites,  Nabathtei,  Kedsreni,  and  Haga- 
tenes,  and  contained  the  towns  of  Petra,  Bostra,  Ezion-geber  or  Dixahab  (afterwards 
Berenice),  on  tho  F.lanic,  or  eastern  gulf  of  the  ,S’i>tvs  Arabian,  Pbaran  or  Paran, 
on  the  cast  side  of  the  Heroopolitinue  Sinus  (western  gulf,  or  gulf  of  Suez),  and 
drrisee,  or  Cleopatris  (Suez),  at  the  top  of  the  same  ; the  deserts  of  Shur  or  Etham,  and 
Sin,  or  Paran,  and  the  Mounts  Sinai  and  Casius  (now  Cape  del  Kas). 

Arabia  Deserts  (Arden),  of  which  little  is  known,  extended  from  the  deserts  of  Pal- 
myra and  the  Euphrates  on  the  north  to  Arabia  Felix,  from  which,  as  well  as  from  Chal- 
<l*»  on  the  east,  it  is  separated  by  a range  of  mountains ; ThaptacHi  (El-Der,  or  Porto 
Catena)  being  the  only  city  of  note  in  this  division. 

Arabia  Felix  was  bounded  by  Arabia  Petnoa  and  Deserta  on  the  neXh,  and  by 
the  Erythraean  sea  on  the  south ; the  principal  tribes  who  inhabited  the  country  being  the 
babari,  Maranila-,  Home  litre,  Sapphoritm,  Saraceni,  Omanitse,  Nabathai,  &c. ; and  the 
most  considerable  towns  it  contained,  Mocha,  Aden,  Sana,  Oman,  Cadhena,  Dhafar, 
•''biban , and  March,  or  Saba  ; the  two  last  were  the  ancient  capitals  of  the  Sabscans.  Ac- 
cording to  Arabian  writers,  the  Sabsean  empire  was  founded  by  Joktan,  who,  about  1800 
B.C.,  settled  in  the  province  of  Yemen,  and  derived  its  name  from  Sabos,  one  of  bis  suc- 
cessors. Under  Hamjaro  (a  descendant  of  Joktan)  and  his  family,  the  monarchy  sub- 
“sted  about  2200  years,  its  princes  bearing  the  title  of  Tobbah,  equivalent  perhaps  to  the 
'wine  of  Pharaoh,  assumed  by  Egyptian  sovereigns.  In  the  time  of  Joshua,  Afrikis,  who 
'hen  governed  the  Sabseans,  afforded  an  asylum  to  some  of  the  Canaanitish  nations  ex- 
pelled by  the  Israelites ; and  Balkia,  a sovereign  of  the  race  of  Hamjarc,  is  •■"'■wised  to 
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have  been  the  queen  of  Sheba  or  Saba,  who  visited  Solomon,  and  from  whom  the  present 
Negusli  of  Abyssinia  clnims  his  descent.  During  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or. 
according  to  othe  rs,  of  Tiberius  at  Home,  the  inundation  took  place  which  destroyed  the 
town  of  Saba,  and  compelled  the  tribes  of  Ghassan  and  Hint  to  migrate  into  Syria. 
Here  the  former  founded  the  kingdom  of  Dainascena,  which  afterwards  embraced  Christi- 
anity, and  continued  (protected  by  Rome)  under  its  kings  llaresh  or  Aretas  until  the 
conquest  of  Syria  by  the  calif  Omar,  in  the  seventh  century.  The  latter  also  professed 
Christianity,  and,  settling  on  the  borders  of  Persia,  remained  dependent  on  that  power 
till  likewise  subdued  by  the  Saracens.  About  500  A.D.  the  Hamjarite  dynasty  was  ter- 
minated by  the  Abyssinians,  who  overran  Yemen ; and  having  established  a temporary 
dominion  in  that  country,  introduced  the  Christian  religion.  Their  power  was,  however, 
soon  afterwards  subverted  by  the  rising  greatness  of  Mahomet,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the 
eastern  emperor  Heraclius,  began  at  Medina  openly  to  assert  his  divine  mission.  Sock 
was  the  success  of  his  arms,  such  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  with  which  lie  inspired  bis  fol- 
lowers, that  in  a very  few  yesrs  all  Arabia  was  involved  in  tbe  general  subjection  of  me* 
of  the  countries  of  tbe  East  to  this  overwhslming  power.  The  Sabrean  appears  to  have 
been  (with  the  exception  of  tbe  Edomite)  the  only  permanent  monarchy  established  in 
Arabia.  The  inhabitants  of  Pctrsea  and  Dcserla  were  principally  wandering  tribes,  like 
their  descendants,  the  Bedowcens,  acknowledging  no  other  government  than  tbe  patens! 
sway  of  their  chiefs.  As  a superstitious  prejudice  entertained  by  the  Egyptians  against 
holding  intercourse  with  strangers  prevented  their  carrying  on  sny  traffic  with  distent 
nations,  the  Arabs  appear  from  an  early  period  to  have  enjoyed,  almost  exclusively,  the 
lucrative  commerce  with  India,  whose  rich  productions  being  transported  by  them  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  into  Europe,  probably  gave  rise  to  tho  incredible  accounts  recorded 
by  ancient  writers  of  the  riches  and  fertility  of  Arabia.  These  exaggerated  reports,  ex- 
citing the  avarice  of  other  nations,  various  attempts  were  successively  made  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, Persians,  Greeks,  end  Homans,  to  subdue  a land  where  the  valuable  commodities 
exported  by  its  inhabitants  were  supposed  to  abound  ; but  to  these  designs,  tbe  difficulty 
of  traversing  the  sandy  deserts  with  which  it  is  overspread,  together  with  the  brat  of  tbe 
climate,  opposed  insuperable  obstacles.  Diodorus,  indeed,  asserts  that  Sesostria  included 
Arabia  among  his  conquests  ; but  if  this  be  true,  the  dominion  be  established  there  mutt 
have  been  very  transitory,  as  even  during  his  life  Egypt  with  difficulty  defended  herself 
against  the  hostile  incursions  of  the  Arabs  ; and  so  far  was  this  warlike  people  from  ac- 
knowledging subjection  to  the  Egyptians,  that  at  a very  early  jieriod  a race  of  Arab 
princes  from  the  frontiers  of  Syria  subdued  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  Shepherd  Kings.  (See  Egypt.)  Of  the  expeditions  sent  out  by  the  Romans 
to  conquer  Arabia,  that  conducted  by  cElius  Gailus  in  tbe  time  of  Augustus  penetrated 
tlie  farthest  into  the  country  ; but  after  a few  brilliant,  though  fruitless  victories,  this 
general  having  lost  nearly  his  whole  army,  was  compelled  to  retire.  A subsequent  in- 
vasion, hear'ed  by  the  emperor  Trajan,  met  with  no  better  success;  for  although  it  pro- 
cured for  him  the  title  of  conqueror  of  the  Arabs,  a few  border  tribes  only  of  Syria  sub- 
mitted to  him.  On  this  trifling  acquisition,  however,  tbe  Homans  bestowed  the  pompous 
appellation  of  the  Province  of  Arabia.  Bands  of  Arabs  were  frequently  induced  by  hopes 
of  plunder,  to  fight  under  the  banners  of  other  nations.  The  Roman  and  Persian  armies 
were  sometimes  reinforced  by  troops  of  these  auxiliaries. 

Religion  ij/.j  The  Arabians,  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  were  idolaters.  Beside, 
worshipping  many  inferior  divinities,  they,  like  the  ancient  Persians,  professed  Sahaism, 
and  adored  the  sun,  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  fire.  Hence  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  Persian  and  Arab  nations  had  a common  origin,  and  that  some  of  the  colonies  which 
settled  in  this  peninsula  migrated  thither  from  the  central  parts  of  Asia  ; an  idea  corro- 
borated by  various  inscriptions  recently  discovered  in  Arabia,  the  characters  of  which 
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resemble  those  observed  among  tho  rains  of  I’ersepolis.  Mingled  with  the  errors  of  their 
false  religion,  the  Arabs,  nevertheless,  seem  to  hare  retained  some  faint  notion  of  the 
true  God  (whom  they  invoked  under  the  epithet  Ali.aii  Taala),  and  to  have  likewise 
preserved  many  traditions  with  respect  to  Abraham,  Moses,  Jethro,  Solomon,  &c.  derived 
from  the  descendants  of  the  patriarchs  who  settled  among  them,  and  from  subsequent 
intercourse  with  the  Jews.  Tilt:  Caaba,  a temple  of  great  antiquity,  still  existing  at 
Mecca,  has  been,  with  the  Zenzcm,  the  well  where  Hngnr  is  supposed  to  have  refreshed 
herself  and  Islunael  in  the  desert,  an  object  of  veneration  to  this  people  from  a remote 
period.  Tlio  former  contains  a black  stone,  believed  to  have  been  brought  thither  from 
heaven  by  Gabriel,  which  was  originally  white,  but  acquired  its  present  hue  by  mourning 
over  the  wickedness  of  mankind. 

Among  the  gods  enumerated  by  mythologists,  as  having  been  worshipped  by  the  Ara- 
bians before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  are  the  following: — 

Abdabaran,  or  Al  Dedaran  ; the  eye  of  Taurus. 

Aicueeea  ; Sirius,  or  the  dog-star. 

Uzouaia,  or  Zouabaii  ; Venus. 

IIeohi.,  or  Zonal;  Saturn. 

Mosciitara  ; Jupiter  Ammon. 

Otaukd,  or  Atharid  ; Mercury. 

So  hail  ; Canopus.  (See  Canopus,  under  Egypt.) 

These  were  their  seven  principal  divinities. 

Vuodd,  or  Wadd  (supposed  to  represent  heaven),  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a 
man  by  the  Calbic,  or  Kelibitc  tribe. 

Saw  a,  or  Scuvac  ; worshipped  under  that  of  a woman  by  the  Hadeilite,  or  llodhailite 
tribe. 

Jagout,  or  Yaghvtii  ; under  that  of  a lion,  by  the  tribe  of  Madbaj. 

Jauo,  or  Yack  ; under  that  of  a horse,  by  the  Moradite  tribe. 

Na sr,  or  Nesu  ; under  that  of  an  eagle,  by  the  Duikelaite  and  llomerilc  tribes. 

These  were  their  five  antediluvian  gods,  or  deified  men. 

Haekdha,  god  of  travellers. 

Rakeka,  god  who  presided  over  tire  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Saria,  god  of  raiu. 

Salema,  god  of  health. 

These  four  were  peculiar  to  the  tribe  of  Ad. 
Acara,  or  Alqcibala  ; a pharos,  or  tower ; a particular  object  of  veneration  among 
the  llomerilc  tribe. 

Adoneus,  an  epithet  for  the  sun. 

Alilat,  the  moon,  or  nature. 

Allat,  or  Allath,  was  the  idol  of  the  Thakitic  tribr. 

Al-Uzza,  or  Al-Ozza,  an  image  worshipped  by  the  tribes  of  Koreisli,  Kenanab,  and 
balim,  as  die  god  of  power  or  strength  ; the  Egyptian  thorn,  or  acacia,  is  worshipped  by 
the  tribe  of  Gbatsan  under  this  name. 

Assav  (originally  a Syrian  divinity);  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a man  by  the 
Korcishite  tribe. 

Aun,  a deity  of  the  tribe  of  Beer  Wayel. 

Aw  al,  a deity  of  the  tribes  of  Beer  and  Taglab. 

Bag,  or  Back. 

Bajar,  or  Bajih  ; worshipped  by  the  tribe  of  Awl. 

Dionysus,  Dusares,  or  Dyasares,  and  Sesac  ; Bacchus,  who  was  held  pailicularly 
sacred. 

Del  Cakeain,  the  deity  of  the  tribe  of  Dams. 
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iloBAi.,  originally  a Syrian  divinity,  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a venerable  oM 
roan  with  a long  beard,  in  whose  right  hand,  which  was  of  gold,  were  seven  arrows  with- 
out heads  or  feathers,  such  as  the  Arabs  used  in  divination.  This  statue  (originally 
wholly  of  rod  agate)  was  surrounded  by  3<i0  smaller  idols,  representing  tho  divinities  who 
presided  over  the  days  of  the  year. 

Lat,  a divinity  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a stone,  in  Arabia,  and  at  Soomenal,  in 
India. 

Madam,  a deity  peculiar  to  the  tribes  of  Beer  and  Taglab. 

Maks u,  a divinity  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a stone  by  the  Hodbailito  and 
Khoiaahite,  and  according  to  others,  by  the  Awsitc,  Khazrajic,  and  Tbakific  tribes. 

Mvlitta,  an  epithet  for  the  moon. 

Nazklah,  an  original  Syrian  divinity,  worshipped  under  tire  form  of  a woman  on 
Mount  Merwa. 

Obodos,  a deity  worshipped  at  Oboda,  in  Arabia  Petram. 

Saad,  Said,  or  Soaik  ; worshipped  under  the  form  of  an  oblong  stone,  by  the  trik- 
of  Anza. 

«r 

Sabim,  or  Sadis,  a divinity  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

Urotal,  an  epithet  of  Dionysus,  or  Bacchus. 

Yai.ii.,  a deity  of  tire  tribes  of  Beer  and  Taglab, 

Allat,  Al-Uzza,  and  Max  ah,  are  by  some  mytboiogists  stated  to  be  three  god- 
desses, daughters  of  Allah. 

Besides  the  gods  above  enumerated,  each  householder  had  his  tutelary  deity. 

This  country  was  represented  on  medals  by  the  camel,  and  by  tho  tree  which  beus 
frankincense. 

909. — Bactriani .]  The  Baclri.  The  inhabitants  of  Bactrium,  a country  of  AsU 
Antiqua,  of  which  the  aucient  capital  (now  Balk)  was  Zariaspa  Bactra.  It  was  bounded 
by  Aria  and  Partbia  on  the  west,  the  Imaos  or  Emodi  Mona  on  the  east,  Sogdiana  on  the 
north,  and  the  Paropamisus  and  Caucasus  Mons  on  the  south. 

912. — Tk’  Egyptian  tci/c.]  CLEOPATRA.  Virgil  uses  the  word  Egyptian  as  a 
term  of  reproach  ; it  being  considered  disgraceful  for  a Roman  of  high  rank  to  marry  t 
foreign  wife.  So  Horace,  book  iii.  Ode  S : 

“ Could  they  t o foreign  spouial a meanly  yield, 

Whom  Crassus  led  in  honour  to  the  held,”  &c. 

Cleopatra  III.  queen  of  Egypt,  was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  who,  at  his  death, 
left  liis  crown  to  her  and  her  brother  Ptolemy,  commanding  them  to  marry,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  and  to  reign  jointly  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Roman 
senate.  She  ascended  the  throne,  SI  B.C.,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age  ; her  bro- 
ther was  still  younger,  and  he  being  entirely  governed  by  two  unworthy  favourites,  Pen 
tliinus  and  Achillas,  generals  of  the  Egyptian  forces,  whose  interest  it  was  to  foment 
dissensions  between  the  young  sovereigns,  Cleopatra  soon  found  herself  excluded  from 
all  share  in  the  administration,  which  was  conducted  by  these  ministers  in  the  name  of 
the  king.  Her  remonstrances  being  disregarded,  she  quitted  Egypt,  and  withdrew  into 
Syria,  where  she  assembled  a powerful  army,  at  the  head  of  which  she  encamped  near 
Mount  Casius,  and  prepared  to  maintain  her  rights ; Ptolemy,  at  the  same  time,  advanced 
to  oppose  her.  On  his  arrival  at  Pelusiura,  he  received  a message  from  Pompey,  who. 
trusting  to  the  gratitude  of  Ptolemy  for  the  protection  he  had  formerly  afforded  his  fkther 
Auletes,  claimed  a refuge  in  his  dominions  from  the  pursuit  of  Ciesar  after  the  battle  of 
Pliarsalia.  The  favourable  answer  returned  to  his  request  induced  him  to  land  ; hot  on 
reaching  the  shore,  he  was  basely  murdered  by  order  of  the  king,  who  hoped  by  this 
treachery  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Csesar,  and  to  obtain  his  acquiescence  in  the  unjo*1 
usurpation  of  the  rights  of  his  sister.  In  this,  however,  be  was  disappointed  : on  arriring 
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at  Alexandria,  Caesar  (see  Jnlius  Cssar)  heard  with  great  concent  of  the  death  of  hia 
rival ; and  being  prevented  by  the  prevalence  of  the  Etesian  winds  from  quitting  the 
country,  he  applied  himself  to  collect  a large  sum  of  money  due  to  him  from  Aoletes, 
and  at  the  same  time  proceeded  to  take  cognizance  of  the  dispute  between  the  two  sove- 
reigns, whom  he  commanded  to  send  advocates  to  state  their  cause  before  him.  Cleo- 
patra, in  tlie  meanwhile,  had  contrived  by  a stratagem  to  obtain  a personal  interview  with 
Carsar,  and  by  her  extraordinary  beauty  and  address  had  acquired  such  an  ascendancy 
over  him,  that  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  espouse  her  interest ; on  the  following  day, 
therefore,  he  sent  for  Ptolemy,  and  endeavoured  to  estort  from  him  an  implicit  com- 
pliance with  all  her  demands.  This  conduct  roused  the  indignation  of  the  young  prince  ; 
and  the  people,  already  exasperated  by  the  haughtiness  of  Caesar,  and  the  rigour  with 
which  he  exacted  the  payment  of  his  debt,  rose  tumultuously  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of 
their  sovereign.  The  conciliatory  promises  of  Caesar,  howerer,  soon  restored  order,  and 
he  afterwards  appessed  their  discontent  by  decreeing  that  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  should 
share  between  them  die  government  of  Egypt,  according  to  their  father's  will,  and  that 
their  younger  brother  and  sister,  Ptolemy  and  Arsinoe,  should  reign  jointly  orer  the  isle 
of  Cyprus,  which  he  bestowed  on  them.  This  decision,  at  first,  satisfied  all  parties  ; but 
the  artifices  of  Pontliinus  soon  disturbed  the  apparent  tranquillity,  and  succeeded  in 
again  rendering  the  Romans  odious  to  the  people.  T-hey  were  at  length  compelled  to 
take  up  arms  in  their  own  defence,  and  Alexandria  thus  became  the  scene  of  a civil  war 
between  the  adherents  of  Ptolemy  and  those  of  Cssar  and  Cleopatra.  During  this  con- 
test the  Egyptian  fleet,  advancing  to  blockade  tlie  harbour,  was  burnt  by  the  Romans, 
and  the  flames  unfortunately  spreading  to  the  city,  destroyed  at  the  same  time  the  Bru- 
chioa  library,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus.  The  death  of  Pontliinus,  and  the 
victory  obtained  by  Cssar  and  his  ally,  Mitliridates  of  PeTgamus,  over  Achillas,  termi- 
nated the  war  in  favour  of  the  queen’s  party.  Ptolemy  being  drowned  in  the  Nile,  while 
attempting  to  escape  from  the  last  battle,  Cssar  bestowed  tbe  crown  on  Cleopatra  and 
her  younger  brother  Ptolemy,  then  only  eleven  years  of  age,  whom  he  compelled  her  to 
many  ; and,  on  quitting  Egypt,  he  left  Cleopatra  in  tbe  possession  of  uncontrolled  autho- 
rity. This  she  Becured  by  causing  her  brother  to  be  poisoned  on  his  attaining  tbe  age  of 
fifteen,  when,  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  he  was  entitled  to  share  the  government. 

In  the  war  which  followed  the  death  of  Cssar,  Cleopatra  espoused  the  cause  of  tbe 
second  triumvirate,  and  sailed  with  a large  fleet  to  join  them  ; but  her  ships  were  dis- 
persed by  a storm,  and  she  was  obliged  to  return  without  having  afforded  them  any 
assistance.  She  was  suspected  of  having  authorised  the  governor  of  Phoenicia  (which 
country  was  then  dependent  on  Egypt)  to  send  aid  to  the  party  of  Cassius ; and  accord- 
mgly,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Antony  repaired  to  Cilicia,  and  commanded  her  to 
•ppear  before  him  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  her  lieutenant.  Tbe  queen  readily  obeyed 
,,'e  summons,  trusting  that  her  incomparable  beauty,  which  had  formerly  captivated 
Cssar,  might  be  the  means  of  also  bringing  Antony  over  to  her  views.  Nothing  conld 
exceed  the  pomp  of  her  voyage  from  Alexandria  to  Tarsus,  where  Antony  awaited  her 
ecnval.  In  the  dress  and  attitude  of  Venus,  she  reclined  on  the  deck  of  a magnificent 
?>lley,  adorned  with  purplo  and  gold,  tlie  oars  moving  to  the  sound  of  exquisite  music ; 
costly  perfumes  were  burnt  around  her  ; and  she  was  accompanied  by  the  most  beautiful 
°f  her  attendants,  representing  Cupids,  Graces,  and  Nereids.  As  she  advanced  up  the 
Cydnos,  all  ranks  of  people  assembled  on  its  banks  to  enjoy  tbe  splendid  sceno  ; and  on 
her  reaching  Tarsus,  Antony,  who  was  then  administring  justice  in  the  Forum,  was  com- 
pelled to  mingle  with  the  crowd  which  rushed  to  witness  her  arrival.  On  landing,  she 
declined  Antony’s  invitation  to  an  entertainment  he  had  provided  for  her,  and  requested 
flat  he  would  sup  with  her.  He  complied,  and  was  so  dazzled  and  fascinated  by  the 
'plendour  of  the  repast,  and  by  her  beauty,  address,  and  accomplishments,  that,  re- 
nouacing  all  hia  ambitious  projects  and  the  career  of  conquests  in  which  be  was  engaged, 
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he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  society  of  Cleopatra,  and  sought  to  obtain  her  fata,  r 
by  rivalling  tho  magnificence  she  displayed.  The  reported  cost  of  their  lianquels  i» 
almost  incredible  : it  is  said  that,  on  one  occasion,  Cleopatra,  to  prove  how  much  naglii 
be  lavished  on  a single  repast,  dissolved  in  a goblet  a jewel  of  inestimable  valnc  ; sad 
assumed  the  dress  of  Isis,  under  the  name  of  Ncotera,  while  Antony  adopted  the  garl- 
and title  of  Bacchus.  By  these  means  she  obtained  unbounded  influence  over  Antes; . 
and  readily  induced  bim  to  second  her  views  of  ambition.  At  ber  request  he  caused  >-' 
sister  Arsinoe  to  be  poisoned  ; and  when,  on  the  death  of  bis  wife  Fulvia,  he  married 
Octavia,  tire  sister  of  Augustus,  he  silenced  the  reproaches  of  the  queen  by  bes lowing  « 
her  the  provinces  of  Cilicia,  Phoenicia,  Syria,  and  Cyprus. 

These  transactions  soon  rendered  the  party  of  Antony  unpopular  at  Home ; and  the 
general  feeling  against  him  was  increased  by  the  ill  success  of  his  expedition  against  ik 
Armenians  and  Parihians,  and  by  his  unworthy  treatment  of  Artabazes,  king  of  Armour, 
whom  he  treacherously  seized,  and  led  in  chains  to  the  feet  of  Cleopatra.  The  resentmes: 
of  Augustus,  likewise,  was  justly  excited  by  the  behaviour  of  Antony  to  Octavhr,  whom, 
in  consequence  of  his  infatuation  for  the  queen,  he  utterly  neglected.  Antony,  however, 
regardless  of  Iris  own  interest,  continued  at  Alexandria,  where  he  amused  himself  by  cele- 
brating the  coronation  of  Cleopatra,  whom,  with  Cmsario  (tire  son  of  Julius  Crnsar),  he 
caused  to  be  proclaimed  sovereign  of  Egypt,  Juda  a,  Libya,  »ml  Cyprus,  bestowing  >i 
the  same  time  the  kingdoms  of  Media,  Armenia,  and  Partbia  (the  subjection  of  which  he 
meditated),  and  of  Phoenicia  and  Cilicia,  on  his  (the  children  of  Cleopatra)  own  sj<s 
Alexander  and  Ptolemy  ; and,  not  content  with  these  gifts,  he  is  even  said  to  have  premia  1 
the  queen  the  empire  of  Rome.  These  extravagnnt  proceedings  contributed  to  aherue 
from  the  cause  of  Antony  those  who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  him  ; and  Augustus  artfoll; 
availed  himself  of  the  general  indignation  excited  by  his  conduct,  to  deprive  him  of  ha 
consulate  and  government,  and  to  declare  war  against  Egypt.  Antony,  on  his  aide,  still 
farther  exasperated  him  by  divorcing  Octavia,  and  hostilities  between  the  triumvirs  tlmi 
became  inevitable.  Both  parties  assembled  their  forces ; those  of  Antony  and  Cleopstn, 
augmented  by  reinforcements,  which  joined  them  at  Samos,  from  Syria  and  Asia  Minot 
amounted  to  a very  powerful  armament ; but,  instead  of  superintending  these  preparation-, 
he  and  the  queen  passed  their  time  st  Athens  and  Samos  in  the  indulgence  of  every  kind 
of  luxury  and  dissipation.  The  fleets  at  length  met  at  Actium,  where  the  battle  «a- 
fought  which  decided  the  fate,  not  only  of  Egypt  and  of  Antony,  but  of  tbe  Roman 
empire.  At  the  commencement  of  the  conflict,  the  superior  abilities  of  Antony  seemed 
to  prevail,  but  the  flight  of  Cleopatra  with  fifty  of  her  galleys,  in  the  midst  of  tl>e  contest, 
changed  the  fortune  of  the  day  ; Antony  precipitately  followed  her,  and  thus  yielded  the 
victory  to  Augustus,  the  defeat  of  his  fleet  being  succeeded  by  the  submission  of  his  army 
to  the  conqueror.  Upon  his  joining  the  queen  at  Tamaras,  he  bitterly  reproached  her  as 
the  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes ; but  she  soon  pacified  bis  resentment ; and  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  seek  refuge  in  Libya,  while  she  pursued  her  course  to  Alexandria. 
Fearing  that  she  might  not  be  favourably  received  by  ber  subjects,  should  the  disastrous 
event  of  the  battle  have  transpired,  Cleopatra  approached  the  harbour  with  her  galleys 
adorned  with  the  ensigns  of  victory  : this  artifice  succeeded,  and,  on  entering  the  city,  the 
put  to  death  all  whom  she  suspected  of  disaffection  to  her  cause.  Id  order  to  facilitate  hr 
escape  from  the  pursuit  of  Augustus,  she  next  commanded  her  ships  to  be  transported 
across  the  isthmus  of  Suez  to  tbe  lied  sea ; but  they  being  immediately  destroyed  by  the 
Arabs,  her  plan  was  frustrated.  Antony,  deserted  by  the  tioop3  be  liad  stationed  in  Libya, 
had  in  tbe  moan  time  returned  to  Alexandria,  where  he  abandoned  himself  to  glocov 
solitude,  till  the  blandishments  of  Cleopatra  induced  him  to  drown  the  recollection  of  bu 
misfortunes  in  the  renewal  of  his  former  dissipation ; anticipating,  however,  in  the  nibbt 
of  this  inglorious  subjection  the  final  ruin  of  their  affairs,  he  even  debased  himself  so  far 
as  to  offer  to  retire  to  Athens  as  a private  citizen,  provided  the  crown  of  Egypt  might  be 
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secured  to  the  queen.  Octavianus  treated  his  proposal  with  contempt,  and  refused  to  see 
his  ambassadors ; while  those  despatched  to  him  by  Cleopatra  were  received  and  dis- 
missed with  favourable  answers.  In  these,  however,  he  did  not  conceal  from  the  qneen 
liis  intention  of  conveying  her  to  Rome  to  grace  his  triumph  ; she  accordingly  resolved 
to  attempt  by  her  ready  submission,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Antony,  to  conciliate  the  favour 
of  the  conqueror,  and  thus  to  escape  the  threatened  indignity.  On  the  approach  of 
Augustas  to  Pelusium,  she  therefore  secretly  commanded  that  the  city  should  be  imme- 
diately surrendered  to  him,  though,  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  Antony,  who  accused  bet  of 
having  authorised  this  act  of  treachery,  she  ordered  the  family  of  the  unfortunate  governor 
of  the  place  to  be  put  to  death.  As  the  Roman  army  advanced  to  besiege  Alex- 
andria, the  former  valour  of  Antony  revived,  and  he  made  many  desperate  efforts  to 
defend  the  city  ; but  finding  his  exertions  ineffectual , from  the  desertion  of  the  fleet  and 
army,  and  the  defection  of  the  queen,  he  stabbed  himself  in  despair,  and  expired  at  the 
feet  of  Cleopatra.  She  expressed  the  most  violent  sorrow  at  his  death  ; and,  on  being 
introduced  into  die  presence  of  Augustus,  the  only  favour  she  asked  of  him  was  permission 
to  bury  Antony.  Her  next  object  was  to  endeavour,  by  her  accustomed  arts,  to  add  the 
victor  to  the  number  of  her  conquests : but  in  this  she  was  foiled.  Augustus  merely 
assured  her  coldly  that  her  personal  safety  should  be  respected.  She  thus  perceived  that, 
by  death  alone,  she  could  escape  the  disgrace  of  being  conducted  prisoner  to  Rome  ; 
and,  having  discovered  by  esperiments  on  various  criminals,  that  the  bite  of  an  asp 
occasions  an  immediate  and  easy  death,  she  resolved  on  this  mode  of  terminating  her 
existence.  After  supping  cheerfully  with  her  friends,  she  suddenly  withdrew  to  despatch 
a letter  to  Augustus,  informing  him  of  the  design  she  meditated  ; she  then  caused  herself 
to  be  attired  in  her  royal  robes ; sent  for  a basket  of  figs,  in  which  she  had  provided  that 
an  up  should  be  concealed ; and  before  the  messengers  of  Augustus  could  arrive  to 
frustrate  her  intention,  she  and  two  of  her  attendants  had  fallen  victims  to  the  mortal  bite 
of  the  reptile.  According  to  her  desire,  she  was  interred  with  great  pomp  by  the  side  of 
Antony.  She  died  in  the  fortieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  twenty-second  of  her  reign. 
With  her  ended  the  family  of  the  Ptolemies,  which,  from  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  301  B.C., 
had  reigned  270  years  over  Egypt;  this  country  having  become  a Roman  province  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  31  B.C. 

Notwithstanding  the  vices  to  which  Cleopatra  abandoned  herself,  she  appears  to  have 
devoted  part  of  her  time  to  literary  pursuits ; she  conversed  fluently  in  many  languages, 
and  encouraged  lotters,  by  rebuilding  the  Bruchion  library,  which  she  enriched  with  the 
200,000  volumes  taken  by  Antony  from  the  king  of  Pergamus. 

920 — Fields  of  Neptune.]  The  sea. 

921.  — The  queen.]  Cleopatra. 

922. ]  CYMBALS.  Or  rather,  as  Pitt  translates  the  passage,  timbrels,  which,  among 
the  Egyptians,  were  used  for  dancing  and  festive  purposes.  Virgil  thereby  implies  that 
Cleopatra  could  not  attend  the  war  unaccompanied  by  instruments  of  effeminacy  and 
luxury. 

924.  — Snakes.]  In  allusion  to  her  death  by  the  application  of  an  asp. 

925. — Monsters  of  the  sky.]  Most  of  the  Egyptian  gods  being  symbolised  by  animals, 
M oxen,  dogs,  cats,  &c.  (See  Egypt.) 

926 — Lore's  queen.]  Venus. 

927.]  ANUBIS.  An  Egyptian  divinity  (originally  a king  of  the  country),  represented 
»itb  the  bead  of  a dog.  (See  Anubis,  under  Mercury,  page  293.)  Some  consider  him 
to  be  son  of  Osiris  ; others  of  Mercury  ; while  many  again  identify  him  with  the  latter. 
His  statue  was  always  at  the  entrance  of  temples,  as  the  guard  of  Isis  and  Osiris.  Some 
Account  for  the  dog's  head  by  the  circumstance,  that  Anubis,  being  very  fond  of  dogs  and 
hunting,  had  the  figure  of  a dog  upon  his  slrield  and  standards.  OthfTS  believe  that 
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Anubis  was  one  of  llio  councilors  of  Isis,  and  that  be  is  thus  depicted  in  token  of  h» 
sagacity;  while  those  who  seek  for  some  application  to  the  phenomena  of  the  Nile  in  the 
representation  of  all  the  Egyptian  divinities,  consider  the  approach  of  the  inundation  t n 
have  been  typified  by  the  figure  of  Anubis,  who,  in  addition  tu  the  more  usual  represen- 
tation before  alluded  to  under  Mercury,  is  described  as  haring  on  his  arm  a kettle  or 
porridge-pot,  wings  on  his  feet,  in  his  hand,  or  under  his  arm,  a large  feather,  and  behind 
him  a tortoise  or  duck. 

The  Romans  dedicated  a temple  to  him. 

928. — TV  ethereal  train.]  i.  e.  the  celestial  gods,  such  as  the  Romans  worshipped,  in 
opposition  to  the  “ monsters  of  the  sky.” 

931.]  DIRA£.  The  three  daughters  of  Acheron  and  Nos  ; by  some  supposed  to  haw 
been  in  heaven  what  the  furies  were  in  hell,  and  the  harpies  on  earth.  They  writ 
always  represented  standing  near  the  throne  of  Jupiter,  ready  to  receive  his  commands. 

934.  — Rod.]  Rather  whip,  or  scourge. 

935.  — Aclian  height.]  As  Apollo  had  a temple  (see  note  to  ^'.n.  iii.  303.]  on  the  pro- 
montory of  Actium,  and  w«s  generally  classed  among  the  guardian  gods  of  Rome,  Virgil, 
with  great  propriety,  introduces  him  as  aiding  the  cause  of  Augustus. 

“ Among  her  guardian  gods,  what  pitying  power, 

To  raise  her  sinking  state,  shall  Rome  implore  ? 

Shall  her  own  hallow'd  virgins’  earnest  prayer. 

Harmonious,  charm  offended  Vesta's  ear? 

To  whom  shall  Jove  assign  to  purge  away 
The  guilty  deed  ? Come  then,  bright  god  of  day. 

But  gracious  veil  thy  shoulders  heainy  bright, 

Oh  I veil  in  clouds  th’  insufferable  light.” 

Francis'  Horace,  b.  i.  Ode  2.  24  — 32. 

937.]  INDIANS.  Used  generally  fur  eastern  nations.  Among  the  auiiliarirs  el 
Antony,  Plutarch  mentions  the  Medes. 

The  prevailing  system  of  religion  among  the  Indian  nations  appears  to  have  been,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  that  of  HUDDHA,  who  is  allowed  to  hare  flonrished  at  an  uncertais 
period  of  remote  antiquity,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  (the  Taprobane  of  the  ancients),  aa4 
appears  to  have  been  an  eminent  philosopher  and  devotee,  deified  after  his  death  by  bis 
countrymen.  He  is  said  to  have  inculcated  the  belief  of  one  Supreme  Being,  though  st 
the  same  time  he  allowed  the  worship  of  many  inferior  deities ; he  al*o  taught  that  the 
soul  is  immortal,  and  that  after  underguing  various  transmigrations,  it  will  be  finally  ab- 
sorbed in  the  divine  essence.  The  worship  of  Buddha  is  conducted  by  an  order  of  priest', 
called  Tiramanxen  in  Ceylon,  and  Rahims  in  the  Borman  country : it  is  professed  is  its 
purest  form  by  the  Ceylonese ; but  it  extends  over  all  the  eastern  countries,  from  the 
frontiers  of  Persia  to  the  isles  of  Japan  ; though,  in  some  instances,  it  litas  been  so  mingled 
with  other  superstitions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discern  the  traces  of  original  Buddhism  in 
the  worship  of  many  of  these  nations. 

Buddha  is  said  by  Sir  William  Jones  to  be  unquestionably  the  FO  or  FOHI  of  the 
Chinese  ; he  probably  is  likewise  the  SUMMON  A CODAM  of  Siam,  and  the  GOTOMA 
of  the  Burmese ; while  the  Brahmins,  the  priests  of  the  god  BRAHMA,  who  engrafted  their 
religion  on  that  of  the  Buddhists,  assert,  that  VEESHNOU  assumed  the  form  of  Buddha 
when,  in  his  ninth  avatar  or  incarnation,  he  visited  the  earth.  Bryant  supposes  that  in 
Buddha  the  symbol  of  the  ark  was  reverenced  : others  identify  him  with  the  marine  deity 
of  the  Phoenicians,  Poseidon,  or  with  Noah  ; and,  from  some  fancied  similarity  in  the 
names,  etymologists  have  conjectured  that  he  was  the  Woden  of  the  Goths,  or  the  Theth 
of  the  Egyptians.  (See  Egypt.)  Some  writers  endeavour  to  account  for  the  great  resem- 
blance between  the  Hindoo  mythology  and  that  of  Egypt,  by  supposing  that  Buddha  is 
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ik>  Mine  as  Scsostris,  and  that  lie  ielrodured  the  religion  of  his  country  when  he  overran 
ludia;  ollitrs,  howerer,  on  the  contrary,  maintain,  with  more  probability,  that  Egypt  was 
peopled  by  an  Indian  colony,  who  brought  with  them  their  own  customs  and  superstitions. 

IV  period  at  which  the  Brahmins  settled  in  the  eastern  peninsula  of  India,  and  subverted 
tlie  religion  of  Buddha  in  Ilindoostan,  is  extremely  uncertain,  some  placing  the  event 
only  about  200  B.C.,  and  others  referring  it  to  the  time  of  the  subjection  of  Egypt  by 
Giabyaes,  525  B.C.,  whose  persecution  of  lire  Egyptian  priests  may  perhaps  have  in- 
duced many  of  them  to  seek  protection  in  distant  countries.  The  Brahmins  themselves 
pteicod  to  deduse  their  origin  from  those  Braclimans,  whose  wisdom  and  simplicity  of 
manners  called  forth  the  admiration  of  Alexander  and  hia  conquering  army,  and  from 
vtioia  I’ythsgoras  nnd  the  Grecian  philosophers  derived  many  of  their  doctrines  ; but  this 
'■Win  appears  to  be  wholly  unfounded.  They  arc  said  to  have  6rst  established  themselves 
on  the  coast  of  Bombay,  where  their  existence  may  still  be  traced  in  the,  stupendous 
lirabminical  temples  of  the  island  Klephsnta.  The  doctrines  of  the  Brahmins  seem  to  be 
merely  a series  of  nbsurd  superstitions,  incorporated  with  the  already  established  religion 
of  Bnddha  ; and  which,  being  adapted  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos,  were  readily  re- 
ceived by  that  credulous  people.  They  acknowledge  three  principal  divinities,  BRAHMA, 
the  creator  of  all  things  ; VEESHNOU,  tire  preserving;  and  SIVA,  the  destroying 
power.  These  guds,  like  the  Jupiter,  Neptune,  nnd  Pluto  of  tlio  Greeks,  preside  over 
earth,  water,  and  fire;  in  them  are  also  |rersonificd  matter,  space,  and  time;  power,  wis- 
dom, and  justice ; the  past,  present,  and  future,  &c. : and  each  has  a wife,  who  is  a sakti, 
or  emanation  of  the  divine  goodness.  That  of  Brahma  is  named  SARASW  ATI ; and,  as 
the  patroness  of  letters,  arts,  and  eloquence,  ia  similar  in  character  to  the  unarmed  Mi- 
ovrra  of  European  mythology.  LAKSIIMI,  tbo  beautiful  sakti  of  Veeshnou,  is  the 
Indian  Venus  Marina,  whom  she  resembles  in  her  origin,  being  sprung  from  the  sea  when 
tint  element  was  churned  by  the  gods  in  order  to  produce  the  sacred  beverage  tunreeta, 
and  in  being  the  mother  of  C AM  A DEVO,  the  god  of  love.  She  is  e Iso  called  SRI,  or 
Mill,  under  which  appellation  she  presides  over  fortune.  PARVATI,  the  sakti  of  Siva, 

**  worshipped  under  various  names  and  characters,  in  which  she  may  be  identified  occa- 
sionally cither  with  the  Juno,  Venus,  Lucina,  Diana  Triformis,  or  the  warlike  Minerva  of 
the  west.  The  tlireo  saktis  are  by  somo  authors  considered  to  be  the  same  as  the  parcae. 
besides  these  principal  goddesses,  the  Hindoos  acknowledge  several  others  who  were  the 
consorts  of  inferior  gods ; and  they  invoke  on  solemn  occasions  seven  or  eight  saktis,  under 
the  collective  denomination  of  Malri  Deri,  a name  which,  in  sound  and  signification, 
hens  so  striking  a resemblance  to  the  Malta  Dea  of  the  Latins,  as  to  leave  little  doubt 
that  the  mother  goddesses  worshipped  in  Europe,  and  lire  aaktis  of  India,  had  a common 
origin.  No  temples  or  altars  are  erected  to  Brahma  ; and  with  respect  to  Veeshnou  and 
hits,  the  Hindoos  are  divided  into  two  sects,  one  of  which  maintains  the  supremacy  of  the 
former,  and  the  other  that  of  the  latter.  Sica  is  indiscriminately  called  Shivs,  Mshsdxo, 

Icwasa,  Rudha,  Hors,  Saxibhu,  Triloohan,  Scuoe-Mauov,  Ate.  Veeshnou  ia  also 
adored  under  a great  variety  of  names,  as  Rams  or  Juggernaut,  Krishna,  &c.,  which  he 
"named  when,  in  his  avatars,  he  descended  on  earth  under  different  shapes  of  animals  and 
hetoes ; hia  adventures  on  these  occasions  form  the  subject  of  some  of  the  most  extravagant  . 

'aMti  of  Indian  mythology.  Nine  of  these  avatars  are  supposed  to  have  already  taken  place, 

■‘“d  the  last  is  expected  to  happen  when  he  shall  appear  ns  Rai.m  on  a white  horse,  and, 
putting  an  end  to  the  present  or  iron  age,  introduce  an  era  of  virtue  and  happiness,  called 
huh.  Irom  Brahma,  Veeshnou,  and  Siva,  proceed  also  an  iutinite  number  of  inferior 
1 'ities,  both  good  and  evil,  who  are  wur»hip|*d  under  different  forms,  and  with  various 
' Us  and  ceremonies,  according  to  their  characters  and  attributes.  Indra  is  one  of  the 
">ost  important  of  the  inferior  deities.  He  is  the  chief  ruler  of  tire  firmament,  which  is 
Pl'Osed  to  be:  governed  by  eight  tuaruts  or  winds  ; and  of  these  the  east,  personified  by 
ls  PfS'ftminent.  Like  the  Jove  of  the  west,  he  is  the  sender  of  thunder  and  light 
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ning  ; ami  in  his  character  of  giver  of  rain,  he  resembles  the  Jupiter  Plurua  of  Rome.  As 
the  owner  of  the  sacred  cow  Kahdexu  (which  is  said  to  confer  unbounded  wealth  on  her 
possessor),  he  is  frequently  invoked  as  the  god  of  riches.  Indra  is  represented  as  often 
interrupting,  through  jealousy , the  worship  of  the  other  divinities  ; and  hence  he  has  ob- 
tained the  name  of  SAKRA  (the  evil  counsellor) ; that  of  SHATKRATU  (he  to  whom  a 
hundred  sacrifices  are  offered)  was  bestowed  on  him,  from  the  number  of  oblations  and 
other  ceremonies  he  required  from  his  adorers.  He  usually  dwells  with  his  consort  or 
sakti,  1NDRANI,  at  his  sumptuous  palace  Vaijayanta,  in  the  celestial  city  of  Umravan-, 
sometimes,  however,  he  is  described  as  regaling  the  other  immortals  with  banquets  asd 
music,  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Mcru,  the  north  pole.  He  is  generally  characterised  with 
four  arms,  and  innumerable  eyes,  though  in  some  paintings  he  appears  to  have  but  <* 
eye  : he  rides  the  elephant  Iravat,  whose  three  probosci  represent  water-spouts,  and  car- 
ries in  his  hand  an  iris  instead  of  a bow.  The  snn  is  adored  as  SURY  A or  SOORAGE ; 
the  moon  as  CHUNDER  or  HINDOO,  and  from  this  planet  the  Hindoos  deduce  thee 
name  and  origin.  Prudence  is  represented  by  the  idol  GRANESH  or  GANESA,  whaw 
head  resembles  that  of  an  elephant ; BOROO  is  adored  as  the  god  of  ocean  ; KA  RK1SH 
as  the  god  of  fame;  COBERE  as  the  god  of  riches  ; YAM  A as  the  deity  who  presides  over 
death  and  funeral  obsequies,  and  who  dwells  in  the  infernal  city  of  Yamapnr,  where,  attended 
by  two  dogs,  Serbera  and  Syama,  he  sits  in  judgment  on  departed  souls,  conducted  into  hU 
presence  by  bis  servant  Kermala.  Those  of  the  eminently  virtuous  ascend  immediately 
to  Swarga,  or  the  heavenly  regions  ; while  those  of  the  notoriously  wicked  are  hurled 
into  Nereka,  the  place  of  torment ; but  the  greater  number  are  returned  to  the  earth,  to 
animate  the  bodies  of  other  animals.  In  this  capacity  (in  whicli  Y’ama  bears  an  obrioc! 
resemblance  to  the  Grecian  Minos)  he  is  called  DIIERMA  RAJAH,  or  king  of  justice , 
and  is  represented  with  two  faces,  the  one  expressive  of  mildness,  the  other  of  severity : 
in  Ilia  characters  as  god  of  fire,  destruction,  See.  he  appears  to  be  the  Indian  Pinto,  and  is 
identified  with  Siva.  The  interior  of  the  earth  is  supposed  by  the  Hindoos  to  be  inhabited 
by  malignant  genii,  who  were  expelled  from  heaven  ; while  the  air  is  peopled  by  fiery 
spirits,  called  Dewetas,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  haunted  by  the  Rakiss,  who  are  a 
kind  of  spectre  or  ghost.  Like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  they  regard  with  superstitious  ve- 
neration cows  (the  symbols  of  Lakshmi),  monkeys  (under  which  form  they  represent  tbrir 
god  HUNUMAN),  serpents,  and  various  other  animals ; and  even  to  inanimate  object! 
that  are  useful  to  them,  they  offer  adoration : many  of  their  rivers  are  on  this  principle 
held  sacred ; but  of  these,  none  is  so  highly  reverenced  as  the  Ganges  (see  Gauge', 
which  is  believed  to  flow  from  the  foot  of  Veesbnou. 

The  Brahmins  pretend  that  they  sprang  from  the  head  of  Brahma.  To  MENU,  the 
son  or  grandson  of  that  god,  they  ascribe  the  invention  of  the  code  of  laws  which  they 
have  established  throughout  Hindoostan ; and  which,  by  dividing  the  people  into  diffe- 
rent casts,  and  assigning  the  pre-eminence  to  that  of  the  priests,  have  so  effectually 
secured  the  pewer  and  influence  of  the  Brahmins.  According  to  some,  Menu  is  the  same 
as  the  Cretan  legislator  Minos;  others,  however,  from  the  cow  being  regarded  as  his  sym- 
bol, have  confounded  him  with  Apis  : his  laws  and  institutions  form  a principal  part  oft  hr 
Vedas,  or  sacred  books  of  the  Brahmins,  in  which  are  comprised  every  thing  relating  (a 
their  religion  and  philosophy.  They  are  written  in  the  Sanscrit  language,  and  are  believed 
to  have  been  composed  by  the  inspiration  of  Brahma.  In  these  works  the  most  sublime 
truths  are  mingled  with  extravagant  fables  relating  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  gods.  They  abound  also  with  unintelligible  dogmas  of  meta- 
physical philosophy  ; and  the  books  that  relate  to  the  moral  and  ceremonial  duties  of  reli- 
gion exhibit  a singular  mixture  of  mildness  and  barbarity  ; for  while  the  destruction  of 
animals  for  food  ia  strictly  forbidden , human  sacrifices  are  in  many  instances  allowed 
and  the  Indian  devotee  is  encouraged  to  seek  the  favour  of  his  gods  by  the  voluntary 
endurance  of  almost  incredible  tu>  .ents.  The  Brahmins,  like  the  Buddhists,  helieic  in 
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tho  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  the  various  transmigrations  it  must  undergo  before  ils 
union  with  the  deity ; but  they  also  imagine  that  by  a life  spent  wholly  in  the  adoration 
of  tire  divinity,  accompanied  with  severe  penance,  an  individual  may  exalt  himself  imme- 
diately after  death  to  the  rank  of  a god  ; and  hence  the  numerous  deified  kings  and  heroes 
with  which  their  mythology  abounds. 

Notwithstanding  the  absurdities  which  a view  of  Hindoo  theology  presents,  tire  belief 
in  the  existence  of  one  supreme  being,  distinguished  by  the  mysterious  name  of  O'm,  is 
said  to  be  inculcated  in  tire  Vedas,  and  to  be  entertained  by  the  more  enlightened  among 
the  Brahmins,  who  profess  to  consider  their  numerous  deities  merely  as  personifications 
of  his  power  and  attributes.  This  doctrine,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  generally 
received  or  understood  ; and  the  Indian  nations  are  sunk  in  a superstition,  degrading  alike 
to  their  moral  and  intellectual  character. 

MEDI.]  The  Medi,  often  confounded  by  the  poets  with  the  Persians  and  Parthians, 
inhabited  Media  (now  Irak  Ajami,  or  Persian  Irak),  a country  of  Asia,  south  of  the  Cas- 
pian sea,  having  on  the  sooth  Persia,  on  the  west  Armenia,  and  on  the  east  Parthia  and 
Ilyrcania.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  (being  moTe  anciently  called  Aria)  from 
Medus,  tire  son  of  Medea.  Ils  chief  town  was  Ecbalana  (now  Hamadan). 

Media  was  one  of  the  countries  which,  afler  the  death  of  its  last  king,  Cyaxares  2nd 
(Darius,  the  Mede  of  Scripture),  the  uncle  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  constituted,  with  the  prin- 
cipality of  Persia,  the  territory  of  his  father  Cambyses,  and  the  conquered  kingdoms  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the  empire  of  Persia  established  by  that  monarch,  536  B.C.  The 
kings  who  had  reigned  in  Media  previous  to  this  period  were, 

DEJOCES,  the  first  king  of  the  country  after  the  dismemberment  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  747  B.C. 

PHltAO RT ES,  supposed  to  be  the  Arphaxad  of  Scripture;  the  contemporary  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  the  1st,  and  tho  prince  whose  general,  Holifcmcs,  is  mentioned  in  tho 
book  of  Judith. 

CYAXARES  1st,  and 

AST  Y AGES,  the  Aliasuerus  of  Scripture,  and  father  of  Mandanc,  the  wife  of  Catts- 
byses,  and  mother  of  Cyrus  the  Great. 

938. ]  SABJEANS.  Equally  a term  for  eastern. 

939.  — Fatal  mistress.]  Cleopatra. 

913. — The  god.]  Vulcan. 

945. — Sail  JVilus.]  Sympathising  with  the  defeat  of  his  queen. 

949. — Victor.]  Octavianus  Cmsar. 

953. — Three.]  The  triumphal  procesaions  of  Augustus  lasted  three  days,  respectively 
commemorating  his  Dalmatian,  Aclian,and  Alexandrian  victories. 

DALMATIA.]  This  country,  which  still  retains  its  name,  is  that  part  of  lllyricum 
(Illyria,  lllyricum  being  anciently  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  LtBURNtA  (Croatia) 
and  D*i.s»*rrA)  which  lies  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  having  Libumia  on  the 
north-west ; the  island  of  Mclite  (Meleda),  and  the  cities  of  Epidaurits  (Regusi  Vecchio), 
of  Scodra  (Scutari),  Lies  us  (Alessio),  and  part  of  Macedonia  on  the  south  ; Pannonia 
on  the  north  ; and  Mcxsia  on  the  east. 

PANNONIA]  (now  Hungary  and  Sclavonia).  Was  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by 
the  Dunubius  ( Danube)  ; on  the  south  by  lllyricum ; and  on  the  west  by  the  Munis  (Mo- 
tava).  It  was  reduced  to  a Roman  province  by  the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  subscquenily 
divided  into  Pan nonia  Superior  (Hungary),  and  Pannonia  Inferior  (Sclaronia);  the  for- 
mer containing  the  cities  of  Yindebonu  (Vienna)  ; Camuntum  (Altcnbourg) ; Aquincum 
(Bada)  ; and  Contra  Aquincum  (Pest)  ; and  the  latter  tire  celebrated  city  of  Sinnium 
(Srrmia),  situated  between  the  rivers  Save  and  Rrave. 

NORICCM.J  West  of  l’aunooia  was  Soricum  (now  Austria,  Sliria,  Carintliia,  and 
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purl  of  Bavaria),  which  w as  also  reduced  to  a Roman  province  by  the  emperor  Tiberius. 
It  was  separated  from  Vindelicia  and  Rhirtia,  on  the  west  and  north,  by  the  river  £n*t 
(Inn)  ; from  the  Canii  and  Veneli  on  the  south,  by  the  Alpes  Carnictr  (Canric  Alps); 
from  Paunoiiia  on  the  east,  by  the  Mums  ( Morava) ; and  from  Germania  on  the  aorth, 
by  the  liter  (Danube)  ; and  contained  the  towns  Boiodnrum  (Pa&san,  at  the  junction  o ( 
the  Inn  and  Danube),  Lnuriacum  (near  the  modern  village  uf  Loren),  and  Jarensa 
(Saltzbourg). 

VINDEI.ICIA.]  This  country,  which  now  forms  part  of  Swabia  and  Bavaria,  r*i 
comprehended  between  the  Danube  and  Annus  (Inn),  to  the  north,  north-west,  and  east 
and  Hluetia  snd  the  Locus  Brigastinus  (the  lake  of  Constance)  to  the  south.  It  wai,  wili 
Rlnctia,  conquered  by  Drusua  (see  Horace,  b.  iv.  Ode  4.),  under  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
and  contained  the  city  Augustu  Viudclicorum  (Augsburg),  in  the  district  of  the  Cesaom, 
a people,  south  of  whom  were  the  Coxsuanetes,  and  Estioxes. 

RH/ETIA.]  This  country,  which  is  now  comprised  ill  that  of  the  Gibsons,  of  the 
Tyrol,  and  in  part  of  Italy,  was  bounded  by  the  llelvetii  on  the  west ; by  Vindelicia  M 
the  north  ; by  the  Alps  on  ihe  south  ; and  by  Noricum  and  C'arniida  on  the  east.  It  ws 
involved  in  the  conquest  of  Vindelicia  by  Drums  (see  Vindelicia,  abuve),  and  contain'd 
the  towna  of  Curia  (Coire) ; Tritlenlum  (Trent);  Belunum  (Belluno) ; and  Felt™ 
(Feltre) ; the  Brigantii,  Lefoxtii,  Rucantii,  Cotcaxtij,  Tridkntinj,  liumru, 
and  Vf.nxones,  being  among  its  principal  statca. 

MCESIA.]  Tliia  country,  which  was  reduced  to  r Roman  province  in  the  reigns  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  was  divided  by  the  river  Claims  (Ogosi)  into  Mit.sia  Sueiaies 
(Serria),  and  Mixsia  Ixpehior  (Bulgaria).  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Paoiwsus 
and  Illyricum,  on  the  north  by  (lie  Danube,  which  separated  it  from  Dacia  ; on  the  (*■*■ 
by  the  Euiine  ; and  on  the  south  by  the  /ferrous  Mom,  which  divided  it  from  Macedonia 
and  Thrace. 

The  chief  people  of  Moesia  were  the  Scoe  disci,  the  Tiiibaeli,  the  Dardami,  and  tlx 
Scvtii.t.,  and  their  principal  towns  were,  Sing ulunnni  (Belgrade,  at  llic  mouth  of  ihe 
Save)  j Marianopolis ; Tumi  (Tomeswar,  the  place  of  Ovid’s  banishment) ; Ilalutria, 
near  the  famed  Pons  Trajani,  built  by  Trajan  across  ihe  Danube ; Kaissns  ( Nissa) ; Sir- 
< lieu  (Ttiaditza);  Nicopolis,  built  by  Trajan  in  commemoration  of  bis  victories  over  lb' 
Dacians  ; snd  V’irntniacum  (probably  Moldava) ; the  centre  of  Moiria  having  been  called 
by  Ihe  emperor  Aurelian,  Dacia  Cis  Danubiaxa,  or  Dacia  Auiieliaxi. 

DACIA.]  This  couniry,  norih  of  the  Danube,  now  forming  the  Turkish  provinces  «! 
Moldavia  and  Wallacliia,  and  that  of  Transylvania,  was  bounded  by  the  Danube  cm  lbs 
south  ; by  the  Jazyges,  a Sarmatian  tribe,  on  tlie  west ; by  Sarmatia  and  the  Mont  Car- 
pales  (the  Krapack  or  Carpathian  mountains)  on  the  north  ; and  by  the  Pontus  Kurinas  on 
the  cast.  It  was  conquered  by  the  emperor  Trajan. 

Dacia  was  depicted  on  medals  by  the  head  of  an  ass,  the  symbol  of  courage  and  obsti- 
nacy : by  the  head  of  an  ox,  or  of  a horse,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  noises  of  these  ani- 
mals to  the  sound  of  the  Paphlagonian  trumpets  : or  by  a figure,  holding  a palm  and  a 
military  ensign. 

MACEDONIA.]  This  couniry,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Macedonia,  w*» 
bounded  on  the  norih  by  Illtjric um  (Illyria)  and  the  Htemus  Mom  (Mount  Ramus); 
on  the  south  by  F. pirns  (Epirus),  Thessalia  (Thessaly),  and  the  northern  part  of  tbe 
JF.geum  Mare  (the  Archipelago)  ; on  the  east  by  Thracia  (Thrace) ; and  on  the  west  bj 
the  Ionium  Mare  (Ionian  sea). 

Macedonia  was  anciently  divided  into  districts;  among  them  were  the  followings 
Pieria;  Pslonia  (see  P.eonia,  page  137  and  208.) ; Ematiiia  (see  Emathia,  page 
(Tialcidick;  Phlegra  or  Pallexk  ; Uisaltica;  Mygdonia;  Sixtice  ; Edoxica. 
Macedonia  Superior,  the  western,  or  inland  part  of  the  country;  and  In.ru* 
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i«*r*  ; the  chief  towns,  &c.  of  these  dictricts  being  Dium  (Standia)  ; Pydnn  (Kitra), 
ortb  of  the  river  Haliscmon  (see  Paulus  .Emylius)  ; Methane  (see  Methonc,  page  115.); 
Haris;  llera-it  (Cara  Yeria);  Paonia  or  Est  atiiia,  Pella,  more  anciently  JJunomos,  whose 
jins  are  called  Palatiza,  on  the  Ludias ; JEga,  or  Edissa  (Edissa)  ; Cyrrhus ; Amydun, 
a the  Azius  (see  Amydon,  page  137.);  Therma,  or  Ttwssalonica  (Salonichi,  near  the 
souths  of  the  rivers  Arias  (Vardan,  see  Aiius,  page  137.),  and  Chidorus,  or  F.chedoms , 
iter  which  the  .Sinn  > Thermaicus  (g«if  of  Salonicba)  was  named;  JEn  in;  C holds  i 
irnntkus  (Eriato);  Singus,  which  gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Singiticu.1  (gulf  of  San) ; 
llAaj  Mans  (Monte  Santo,  gee  Athos,  page  225.);  Tororte,  Toron,  from  whence  Sinus 
Tomans  (gulf  of  Cassandra)  ; Antigunea;  Otynthus  ; Potidaa  (Cassandra)  ; Pallene  ; 
'da; ant,  Stagros,  on  the  Sinus  Strymouicus,  gulf  of  Contests,  so  called  from  the  river 
ilryman  ; Amphipolis,  or  Ennea  Hvdui  (Jamboli) ; Philippi,  Ilratne,  near  its  ruins ; 
llcraclca  ; Lychnidus  (Akrida)  ; Gortynia  ; Apollonia  (Polina),  on  the  dorrs,  or  .Errs, 
Lao;  north  of  this  the  river  Apsus,  where  Cresar  pitched  his  camp  opposite  that  of 
I’ompey  at  Asparagium ; Epidamnus,  or  Dyrrachium  (now  Durazzo)  ; and  Petra. 

Representation  o/.J  Macedonia  was  represented  on  medals  with  a whip  or  a club,  in 
illusion  probably  to  the  worship  of  Osiris,  or  the  Sun,  in  that  country,  and  to  the  descent 
of  its  kings  from  Hercules. 

T11RACIA.  This  country,  to  the  east  of  Macedonia  (see  Thracia,  page  135.),  com- 
prehended from  the  Nessus,  now  the  Mesto  (this  river,  and  not  the  Strymon,  being  con- 
sidered by  Thucydides  as  the  western  boundary  of  Thrace),  to  the  Propontis  (sea  of  Mar- 
mora), and  Pantos  Euxinus  (the  Black  sea),  the  tribes  of  the  Midi,  the  Urssi,  the 
Cat. eta,  the  Asta,  the  Cjeni,  the  Pati,  the  Cicones  (see  Ciconians,  page  130.),  the 
Bistoksi,  the  Denseleta,  and  the  Odrysa,  Odrysia  being  often  put  for  Thrace  (sec 
Odrynui,  page  182.) ; the  chief  towns  of  Thrace  being  Nitopolis,  built  by  Trajan  ; Phi- 
tippopolis,  on  the  Hebrus(see  Hebrns,  /En.  xii. 409.)  ; Reran;  Salmydessus  (see  Salmy- 
dessus,  page  328.) ; Ryzantium  (Constantinople),  on  the  Rusphorus  Thrndus,  Straits 
of  Constantinople;  Rlucdestus  (Rodosto);  Heraclea  (Erokli);  Selymhvia  (Selibria); 
Lysimackia,  (Hetamili) ; Callipolis  (Gallipoli) ; Ancestus  (sec  Sestos),  on  the  Thra- 
««a  Chersonesus  ; /Enos  (Marogna,  Miscirs,  Saros,  and  Eno,  sec  .Enos,  psge  409.),  at 
the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  opposite  the  island  Saraothracia  (see  Samotlrracia) ; 
Ttojanopolit  ; Maronca  (Marogna)  ; Abdera,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nessus,  opposite  the 
bland  of  Thasus  (Thasos)  ; Adrianopotis. 

THESSAL1A.]  This  coirntry  (see  Thessalus,  page  109.),  to  the  south  of  Macedonia, 
surrounded  by  mountains,  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Pelion  and  Ossa  (see  Ossa,  page 
323.);  on  the  north  by  Olympus  (Lacha,  see  Olympus,  page  31.);  on  the  south  by 
Othrys  snd  Gita ; and  was  watered  by  the  Peneus  (sec  Penens  and  Tempe,  pages  120, 
121.);  A pidan us ; Enipeus ; Pamisus;  Titaresus ; Enrotus,  or  O rcos  ; Si>erchiHs  (see 
^perchius,  page  238,  itc.)  Thessaly  was,  in  later  times,  divided  into  the  five  districts  of 
PnrntoTis;  Pelasoiotis;  Thessaliotis  ; Ebtiaotis  ; and  Maonesia  (see  Magne- 
•>*.  page  121.);  their  chief  tow  ns  being  almost  all  included  in  tire  catalogue  of  ships,  &c., 
m the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  to  be  found  in  the  Index. 

EPIRUS.]  For  this  country,  situated  to  the  west  of  Tlressalia,  and  most  of  the  towns, 
kc.  eontained  in  it,  see  Epirns,  page  303,  and  the  Index.  The  tribes  of  the  Athamanes, 
rf-raicEs,  Tympiiai,  Okesta,  Pebbiiabi,  Pahrorai,  Atintases,  were  included  in 
Epirus. 

GR.ECIA  PROPRIA.]  The  country  south  of  Thessaly,  and  of  part  of  Epirus,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  Mounts  Callidromus,  Othrys,  and  Oita,  was  termed  Gracia 
Propria  ( now  Livadia),  and  was  divided  on  the  west  from  Acarnsnia  by  the  Achelous 
' \'pru  Potamo  : see  Achelous,  page  255.) ; on  the  east  from  Asia  by  the  E'.grnn  sea; 
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and  on  the  south,  from  tho  Peloponnesus  (Morea),  by  the  Sinus  Cminlhiacus  (Golf  d 
Lepanto),  It  was  divided  into  the  seven  provinces  of  Attica;  Mec.abis;  Baom 
Pnocis  ; Locals;  Doris;  and  jEtolia.  (See  all  these  and  their  chief  towns  in  the 
Index.) 

The  PELOPONNESUS,  which  is  joined  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  to  Gracia  Propria, 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  zEgean,  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Mediterranean  seas ; and  was  divided  into  the  six  provinces  of  Achaia,  Elis,  Messe- 
kia,  Laconia,  Ahcadia,  and  Argolis.  (Sec  all  these  and  their  principal  towns  is 
the  Index.)  Achaia  is  represented  on  ancient  medals  by  a vase  filled  with  flowers  or  with 
parsley. 

SARMATIA.]  This  appellation  (see  Europe)  was  applied  to  the  remainder  of  Europe 
north  of  Dacia  and  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  and  east  of  Germania.  European  Sanmaj 
comprehended  the  following  barbarous  and  almost  unknown  tribes  : the  Get.c  and  Pn  • 
cini,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  ; the  Gf.loni,  on  the  lioryslhcnes  (Dnieper)  ; tbs 
Burgiones,  on  the  Uyfmnis  (Bog);  the  Roxalani,  Jazyges,  and  M.eot.*.,  to  the 
north  of  the  Pal  i;  s Maotis  (Sea  of  Azof) ; the  Bastarnai,  to  the  north-cast  of  Dacia 
the  Tauri,  noith  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica  (Taurida);  the  Tan  a it*  and  Pmtbieo- 
piiaoi,  on  the  Tanais  (Don);  the  lliPPoriiAGi,  north  of  the  Rha  (Volga)  ; the  Sudesi, 
north-west  of  these;  the  jEstii  and  VEN£i>i,on  the  shores  of  the  Coeianus  Sinus  (the 
Baltic);  and,  more  in  the  interior,  the  CarioNes,  IIamaxouii,  Aoathvrsi,  Boaosci, 
Alavni,  Buoini,  fire. 

958. — Throne.]  Tribunal. 

9fil. — Crowns.]  These  were  originally  no  more  than  a ribbon,  or  bandelet,  draws 
round  the  head  and  tied  behind ; they  afterwards  consisted  of  two  bandelets,  and  ot 
branches  of  trees,  and  were  eventually  formed  of  almost  every  plant  and  flower  appro- 
priated to  the  several  deities,  and  were  used  by  the  priests  in  sacrificing,  by  kings  and 
emperors,  and  placed  on  altars,  temples,  doors  of  bouses,  sacred  victims,  ships,  icc. , 
thus  the  crown  of  Jupiter  was  the  laurel  or  oak  ; of  Saturn,  the  fig  or  vine  ; of  Bacchus, 
the  vine  or  ivy  ; of  Pluto,  the  cypress ; of  Mercury,  the  ivy,  the  olive,  or  the  mulberry ; 
of  Apollo,  the  laurel ; of  Pan,  the  pine  ; of  Hercules,  the  poplar;  of  Hymen  and  Comas, 
the  rose  and  the  myrtle ; of  Vertuuinus,  hay  ; of  the  Pares,  myrtle  and  rosemary  ; of  the 
river-gods,  reeds  ; of  Juno,  quince ; of  Ceres,  ears  of  com ; of  Cybele,  pine  ; of  Juno  La- 
rina, dittany  ; of  Venus,  myrtle  and  roses  ; of  Minerva  and  the  Graces,  olive  ; of  Flora 
and  the  Muses  who  presided  over  lyric  poetry,  dancing,  and  music,  flowers ; of  Calliope 
and  Clio,  laurel ; of  Fortune,  flr  ; of  Pomona,  fruits,  fire. 

The  Roman  emperors  appear,  from  medals,  to  have  had  crowns  of  four  kinds ; viz.  s 
a crown  of  laurel  ; a radiated  ertwn ; a crown  adorned  with  pearls  and  precious  stoaes; 
and  a kind  of  round  bonnet  or  cap. 

Besides  these  the  Romans  had  various  crowns,  which  they  distributed  as  rewards  of 
military  or  heroic  achievements  ; viz. 

1.  The  Oval,  composed  of  myrtle,  and  bestowed  upon  generals  who  were  entitled  to 
the  honouis  of  the  lesser  triumph  or  oration. 

2.  The  Naval  or  Rostral,  a circle  of  gold,  with  ornaments  representing  beaks  of 
ships ; — on  the  captain  who  first  grappled,  or  the  soldier  who  first  boarded  an  enemy's 
ship. 

3.  The  Corona  Vallaris,  a circle  of  gold  raised  with  jewels  or  palisades: — on  him 
who  first  forced  an  enemy’s  entrenchments. 

4.  The  Mural,  a circle  of  gold  indented  and  castellated  : — on  him  who  first  mounted 
the  wall  of  a besieged  plsce,  and  there  lodged  a standard.  It  was  also  peculiar  to  the 
Genii  and  tutelary  divinities  of  cities. 
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O.  1 tie  Civic,  of  the  branch  of  a green  oak  : — on  him  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a citizen. 

6.  ihe  1 riusipiial,  originally  of  wreaths  of  laurel,  but  subsequently  of  gold:— on  such 
«s  had  the  honour  of  a triumph. 

7.  The  Graiiinba,  Corona  Obsidionalis  f a chaplet  or  garland  of  grass,  indigenous  to 
the  place  besieged  : — on  him  who  had  raised  a siege. 

8»  The  Radiated  : — on  princes  at  their  deification. 

9.  The  Cobona  Aurea  : — on  soldiers  for  very  eminent  services. 

10.  1 he  Laurel  : — on  victors  at  the  public  games,  poets,  orators,  &c. 

The  Sacerdotal  Crown  is  represented  on  a medal  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  fuymed 
at  the  sculls  of  oxen,  with  the  salvers  on  which  the  entrails  of  the  victim  have  been  placed, 
and  the  ribbons  which  have  decorated  it  when  led  to  the  sacrifice. 

The  Magic  Crown  was  of  wool  and  wax. 

985. — Curium, ] The  Carians  arc  here  used  generally  to  denote  the  auxiliaries  whom 
Antony  had  collected  from  Asia  Minor. 

905 .—Ungirt  A umuliah  nice.]  Either  simply  ungirt,  as  a characteristic  of  dress; 
or  ofleminate.  Ihe  Homans  considered  the  being  loosely  girded  as  a symptom  of  indo- 
lence. 

9G6. — Thracians.']  The  Thracians  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Antony. 

968.]  ELTIIRA J'ES.  Euphrates,  Araxes,  and  Danes  (in  tho  original  Dulut), 
069.]  RHINE.  # poetically  denote  the  eastern  nations  who  followed  Antony, 

970. ]  ARA AES.  a- but  were  subdued  by  Augustus.  The  impatience  of  Araxci 

971.  — Dunes.]  1 iu  enduring  a bridge,  is  figurative  of  the  impetuosity  and  un- 

972.  — ,1/orini.  j J tamed  spirit  of  the  neighbouring  Armenians.  The  mention 

of  the  Rhine  and  Morini  alludes  to  the  first  day  of  Augustus’  triumphal  proceasiou, 
which  commemorated  the  Dalmatian  victories.  The  Morini  are  termed  “ the  last  of 
humankind,”  from  being  situated  on  the  extremity  of  the  Bclgic  provinces,  immediately 
opposite  to  the  coast  of  Britain.  (See  Virgil's  Pastoral  i.  90.) 

EUPHRATES.]  (See  line  968,  above.)  This  celebrated  river  of  Asia,  rising  iu 
Mount  Taurus,  in  Armenia,  discharges  itself  iulo  the  Sinus  Pci  sicus  (Persian  gulf),  after 
having  watered  the  towns  of  Samoiata  (Semisat),  Apumea,  Thapsacut  (El-Der),  Cunaxa, 
and  Babylon.  It  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire  (now 
Curdistan  and  Irak),  which  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Caspian  sea,  Media,  and 
Persia;  on  the  south  by  Arabia  and  the  Persian  gulf;  and  on  the  north  by  Armenia; 
its  chief  towns  being  the  renowned  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates,  and  Sinus  or  Nineveh 
(Nino),  on  the  Tigris  (Bssilinsa,  or  Berema),  which  flows  from  Mount  Niphates  in  Ar- 
menia, and  falls  into  the  Euphiatea  very  near  its  mouth. 

The  god  of  the  Euphrates  is  represented  with  a palm  branch  in  his  hand ; and  that  of 
the  Tigris,  leaning  (similar  to  mo»t  river  gods)  against  an  urn,  with  a tiger  near  him. 

ARMENIA  is  represented  on  ancient  medals  by  a figure  with  a cap  on  its  head,  and 
armed  with  a bow  and  arrows. 

RHINE.]  (See  line  969,  above,  and  Rhine,  under  Gallia  Antiqua.)  This  river,  which 
was  regarded  witli  particular  veneration  by  the  ancient  Germans,  is  personified  on  a medal 
of  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  by  the  figure  of  an  aged  man  with  a long  beard,  seated  at 
the  foot  of  several  high  mountains,  leaning  with  his  left  hand  on  a ship,  and  holding  iu 
his  right  a horn,  oat  of  which  water  flows.  On  a medal  of  Drusns,  he  has  a reed  in  his 
hand. 

ARAXES.]  This  river  (now  Aras),  sec  line  970,  above,  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia ; and  after  flowing  in  a south-easterly  direction  through  the  northern  part  of 
Media,  discharges  itself  into  the  Caspium  Mare  (the  Caspian  sea). 

DANES.]  (See  line  971,  above.)  In  the  original  Dahs.  The  Daha:  were  a Nomad 
race  of  Scythians,  dwelling  in  the  eastern  part  (now  denominated  Dahistau)  of  ihe  coast 
Cl.  Man.  3 Y 
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of  the  Caspian  aea,  having  the  Chorasmu  on  the  north,  the  Oxvt  (Gihon)  on  tlie  east, 
and  the  OcAua  on  the  south. 

To  the  south-west  of  the  Daiise  were  the  Hyrcani  (see  Hyrcania , page  425.),  and  to 
the  south-east  the  Parthi. 

PARTHIA.]  Tliia  country  (see  Partliia,  vf'.n.  vii.  838.),  called  also  Pabthix*  (now 
Eyrac  or  Arac  Agami),  surrounded  on  every  side  by  mountains,  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Sogdiana,  Bactriana,  and  Aria,  and  on  the  south  by  Persia.  It  was  divided  by  Pto- 
lemy into  five  districts;  via.  Caminsine  or  Gamiseni,  Partheyne,  Caoioiai,  Atti- 
cere,  and  Tabienr  ; he  also  mentions  twenty-five  considerable  cities,  of  wbicb  the  claef 
was  named  Uecatompolit,  from  its  hundred  gates,  and  is  supposed  to  bare  occupied  the 
site  of  the  modern  Ispahan.  Parthia  was  comprehended  in  the  ancient  empire  of  Persia  i 
at  the  subjugation  of  the  latter  by  Alexander  the  Great,  330  B.C.,  it  fell,  with  the  remain- 
ing Persian  provinces,  to  the  share  of  Selencns  Nicator,  one  of  the  four  generals  between 
whom  bis  vast  dominions  were  divided  at  the  battle  of  Ipsas,  301  B.C. ; but  it  revolted 
under  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  the  Syrian  governor  Andragoras,  whom  tbe  celebrated 
Arsaces  succeeded  in  utterly  defeating.  Arsitcea,  though  of  obscure  origin,  Urns,  250 
B.C.,  laid  the  foundations  of  an  empire  which  was  never  subdued  by  the  Romans,  and 
which,  under  his  descendants,  named  Arsacida,  continued  to  dispute  the  dominion  of  the 
world  with  that  nation  till,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus,  229  A.D.,  it 
was  overthrown  by  the  revolt  of  Artaxerxes,  tbe  son  of  Ssssan,  a common  soldier,  who 
killed  the  reigning  sovereign  Artabanns,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  second  Persian 
monarchy.  His  descendants,  termed,  from  his  father,  Satsanidee,  reigned  till  tbe  over- 
throw of  the  country  (under  its  last  king  Yexdegerd),  and  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  by 
the  Mahometan  power,  A.D.  632. 

PERSIA.]  The  term  Persia  was,  according  to  some,  confined  to  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try which  now  forms  the  province  of  Iran.  The  ancient  extent  of  the  celebrated  empire 
of  Cyras  the  Great  was,  in  length,  from  the  Hellespont  to  tbe  Indus,  and  in  breadth  from 
the  Oxus  to  tbe  Persian  gulf,  and  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian  sea,  the  river 
Oxus,  and  Mount  Caucasus ; on  the  east  by  the  river  Indus  and  tbe  Imaus  Mods  ; on  tbe 
south  by  Arabia,  the  Persian  gulf,  and  the  Indian  ocean  ; and  on  the  west  by  the  -T  gean 
sea;  the  boundaries  of  modern  Persia,  with  the  exception  of  the  western  (Asia  Minor, 
under  the  term  Natalia,  forming  part  of  the  empire  of  tbe  Grand  Seignior),  being  nearly 
the  same. 

The  chief  provinces  of  ancient  Persia,  as  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  were,  Phrygia,  Lydia, 
Cappadocia,  &c.,  on  the  southern  ; and  Armenia,  Iberia,  and  Colchia,  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Black  sea ; Margiana,  Sasperia,  Assyria,  Syria,  Elymais,  Susiana,  Media, 
Parthia,  Dausia,  Carmania,  Drangiana,  Grdroeia,  Arachusia,  Parapamisus,  Bactriana, 
&c. ; Persepolis,  Pasagards,  Susa,  and  Elymais,  being  among  their  principal  towns. 

BRITANNIA.]  (See  Morini,  line  972.)  Among  the  nations  reduced  by  Julius  Caesar 
in  his  Gallic  wars,  and  unknown  to  the  Romans  before  that  time,  was  Britain  ; which, 
immediately  after  its  conquest,  55  B.C.,  was  divided  into  Britannia  Superior,  correspond- 
ing with  Wales,  and  Britannia  Inferior,  with  the  rest  of  the  country  ; and  subsequently, 
when  formed  into  a regular  Roman  province,  into  the  five  following  principal  divisions, 
the  precise  limits  of  which  are  not  admitted  hy  all  geographers  : 

j.  BRITANNIA  PRIM  A ; comprising,  according  to  some,  the  south  of  Britain, 
it,  FLA  VIA  CAiSARIENSIS  ; — that  part  of  it  from  the  Humber  and  Mersey  on 
the  north,  to  the  Thames  and  Avon  on  the  south,  and  front  the  eastern  coast,  to  the  Severn 
on  the  west. 

in.  BRITANNIA  SECUNDA  ;-Walcs. 

iv.  MAXIMA  CAiSARIENSIS  ; — the  north,  from  tbe  Humber  and  Mersey  to  the 
wall  of  Adrian  or  Severus. 
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v.  VALENTIA  ; tl*  five  Scottish  tribes  north  of  the  wall  of  Severus  or  Adrian  ; 
tftat  part  of  Scotland  north  of  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  of  the  wall  of  Antonine, 
inhabited  by  the  Scots  and  Piets,  and  never  subdued  by  the  Homans,  being  called  BRI- 
TANN1A  BARBARA,  or  CALEDONIA. 

*-  BRITANNIA  PRJMA.  The  principal  states  or  people  (each  stale  being  governed, 
when  the  Romans  invaded  the  country,  by  a king  or  chief  magistrate),  cities,  &c.  of  this 
tliviaion  were:  the  Cantu  (who  inhabited  Kent  and  part  of  Middlesex);  Rutupia 
( Richborough,  the  usual  place  of  landing  for  the  Romans);  Durol/rivis  (Rochester); 
Lturoi^emum,  or  Darccmum  (Canterbury)  ; Partus  Lemanus  (Lime,  near  which  Julius 
Caesar  is  supposed  to  have  landed) : the  Regni  (Surry,  Sussex,  and  part  of  Hampshire) ; 
htegnum  (Ringwood) ; Othona  (probably  Hastings)  ; Neomagvs,  or  Kociomagus  (Wood- 
cote)  : the  BELGiE  (part  of  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Somersetsliire)  ; Magma  Portia 
(Portsmouth) ; T risantonis  Portia  (Southampton);  Kotin  Iielgarmn  (Winchester); 
Aqua  C alula  (Bath);  Ischalis  (Ilcliester) : the  Durotrices  (Dorsetshire)  ; Dunium, 
Durnium,  Dornorana,  or  Durnovaria  (Dorchester):  the  Damkonu,  or  Dumnonm 
(Devonshire  and  Cornwall);  Voliba  (Falmouth);  Isca  Damnnniorum  (Chiselburgb) ; 
Useela  (Exeter);  Ocrimtm  (the  Lizard’s  Point);  Bolerium  (the  Land’s  End,  or  Cape 
Cornwall):  tire  Atkebatii  (Berkshire,  and  pert  of  Oxfordshire) ; Callera  (probably 
Reading). 

ix.  FLA  VIA  C3ESARIEKSIS.  The  principal  states,  cities,  &c.  of  this  division 
were:  the  Trinobantes  (Essex,  sod  part  of  Surry  and  Middlesex);  Camulodunum 
(Malden,  or  Colcheater)  ; Colonia  (by  some  supposed  to  have  been  Colchester) ; Londi- 
niurn  (London)  : the  Catti,  Catieuchlani,  or  Cattevelauni  (the  shires  of  Hertford, 
Bedford,  and  Bucks)  ; Verulamium  (St.  Albans) : the  Dobuki  (Oxfordshire  and  Glou- 
ceatershire)  ; Corinium  (Cirencester) ; Glecum  (Gloucester) : the  SrstENi,  Cekimagni, 
or  Icxni  (Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Huntingdonshire) ; Garienis  Ostium 
(Yarmouth);  Venta  Icenornm  (not  far  from  Norwich):  the  Coritani  (the  shires  of 
Northampton,  Leicester,  Rutland,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  Derby);  Lindum  (Lin- 
coln); Rata  (Leicester)  : the  Cornavii  (the  shires  of  Warwick,  Worcester  and  Stafford, 
Shropshire  and  Cheshire)  ; Deva  (Chester)  ; Prasidium  (Warwick);  Jlranonium  (Wor- 
cester); Uriconium  (near  Shrewsbury);  Etocetum  (near  Lichfield);  Manduessedum 
(Maachester):  the  Huicn,  or  Jucantes  (a  tribe  of  the  Cornavii,  settled  in  Warwickshire 
and  Worcestershire). 

in.  BRITANNIA  SECUNDA.  The  cUhjf  states,  cities,  icc.  of  this  division  were: 
the  Sr  lures  (South  Wales) ; Isca  Silurum  (Caerleon)  ; Durrium  (Uske);  UUstium 
(Monmouth) ; GoLannium  (Abergavenny) ; Venta  Silurum  (Caer  Gwent,  near  Chep- 
stow): the  Demetac  (a  trite  of  the  Silures,  on  the  coast):  the  Ordovicks  (North 
Wales);  Mcdiolanium  (Meywood,  in  Montgomeryshire)  ; Segontium  (Carnarvon);  Co- 
norium  (Conway);  Mancunium  (Manchester);  Alone  or  Alione  (Lancaster);  Lugu- 
vallum  (Carlisle);  Damon  (Doncaster). 

lv.  MAXIMA  CAsSARIENSIS.  The  principal  states,  cities,  See.  of  this  province 
were : tire  Parisi  (East  Riding  of  Yorkshire) : the  Brioantes  (the  rest  of  tire  county  of 
York,  and  the  counties  of  Durham,  Lancaster,  Cumberland,  and  Westmorland) ; Ebora- 
cum  (York)  ; Jsurium  (Aldborough). 

v.  VALENTIA.  The  chief  states,  cities,  &c.  of  this  division  were  : the  Otadsni 
(part  of  Northumberland,  the  district  of  Lothian,  and  Berwickshire)  : the  Seloovx  (the 
districts  of  Eskdale,  Annandale,  and  Nithi-dale,  in  Dumfries-sbire)  : tile  Gadeni  (part  of 
Northumberland,  and  Roxburghshire):  the  No  van  tx  (Wigtown):  the  Damnii  (the 
counties  of  Renfrew,  Lanark,  and  Stirling)  ; Castra  A lata  (Edinburgh)  : these  five  nations 
being  sometimes  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  the  Maala. 

Iilasds  »/.]  Veetis  (Wight) ; the  Cassilerides  or  Silium  (probably  Scilly  islands)  ; 
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Mona  Tacili  ( Anglesey)  ; Mona  Ctrsaris  (Man)  ; Ebudtr,  or  -det  (llte  Hebrides)  ; Oreadrt 
(file  Orkneys).  (See  Europe.) 

Ireland  was  anciently  called  Ikrnk,  or  Hibernia. 

Biters  of,  Ij-e.]  The  Tametit  (Thames) ; the  Sabrina  (Severn) ; the  Ainu,  or  A tint 
(Humber) ; the  Bclimma  (Mersey)  ; the  I'edra  (Were,  or  Tees) ; the  Derma  or  Setfia 
(Dee);  the  Rastolathybius  (Wye)  ; the  Tina  (Tyne)  ; the  Ituna  (Eden,  which  runs  into 
the  astuarium  /turns,  the  Solway  frith)  ; the  Tstasit  (Tweed)  ; the  Badotria,  or  Bodern 
(Forth);  the  Glota  (Clyde);  the  Tana  (Tay),  Ac.:  the  straits  of  Dover,  or  Calais, 
being  called  the  / return  Britannicum,  Galticum  Occur  i,  or  Occur  us  Fretalis ; the  Batjsli 
channel,  the  Ocranus  Britannicus  ; the  Bristol  channel,  the  Sabrina  testuariam ; St. 
George’s  channel,  Vrrginium  mare ; the  Irish  sea,  mare  Internum  r el  Hibernieus ; and 
the  North  sea,  Germanicui oceanus,  IfC. 

Religion.]  The  religion  of  the  ancient  Britons  was,  with  very  few  exceptions,  arising 
from  their  intercourse  with  the  different  nations  by  whom  they  were  successively  invaded, 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Celtic  ; the  principal  seat  of  the  druids  (see  Europe,  and  Mistletoe, 
pages  392  and  444.)  being  the  island  of  Mona  Taciti. 

Representations  of.]  This  country,  which  is  said  to  have  derived  the  name  of  Britan- 
nia from  Briton,  the  son  of  Terra,  or  of  Neptune,  or  from  Barat-Anac  (the  country  of  tut 
or  lead),  and  that  of  Albion,  either  from  Albion,  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  who 
is  said  to  have  reigned  over  it,  or  from  its  chalky  white  clifia,  is  represented  as  a female 
seated  on  a rock,  holding  a standard  in  the  right,  and  a spear  and  shield  in  the  left  hand  ; 
as  seated  on  a globe,  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  having  in  her  right  hand  a standard,  and 
her  foot  placed  either  on  a fragment  of  a wall  or  the  prow  of  a ship  ; or  leaning  against  a 
rudder,  with  the  prow  of  a vessel  at  her  feet  and  an  oblong  shield. 

Brutus.]  In  the  fabulous  history  of  Britain  it  is  stated  that  its  first  king  was  a Tro- 
jan , the  son  of  Silvius,  and  grandson  of  Atneas,  who,  having  accidentally  slain  his  hither, 
took  refuge  in  Greece,  and  there  delivered  a number  of  Trojans  from  the  slavery  to  which 
they  had  been  reduced  by  a prince  named  Pandrasus.  He  afterwards  married  the 
daughter  of  Pandrasus,  snd  set  sail,  at  the  head  of  a numerous  fleet,  in  quest  of  a new 
settlement.  He  first  landed  on  an  uninhabited  island,  where  he  implored  Diana  to  direct 
his  course  ; his  prayer  being  repeated  nine  times,  the  goddess  at  last  granted  his  request, 
and  commanded  him  to  settle  in  an  island  welt  of  Gaul,  which  had  formerly  been  the 
abode  of  giants,  but  was  then  deseited.  Brutus  obeyed  ; and  his  descendants  are  said  to 
have  been  reigning  in  Britain  at  the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar. 
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2.—  Various.]  In  poetic  allusion  to  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 
i'—Grtndsire.]  l’ilurunus. 

9. — Th'  Arcadian  prince .]  Erander. 

IT.—Dnunian  hero.]  Turn  us  ; as  being  son  of  Daunus. 

21. — The  god.]  Generally,  for  propitious  fate ; intimated  by  these  nnusual  omens. 

32 .—Sons  of  Tyrrhene.]  (See  Tyrrheus.) 

36.]  GANGES.  This  great  river  divides  India  into  two  parts  ; viz.  India  infra  Gan- 
Sm  (India  west  of  the  Ganges),  and  India  extra  Gangem  (India  to  the  east  of  it).  It  is 
indiscriminately  called  by  the  natives  Pudda,  or  Padda ; Burra  Ganga  (the  Great  River) ; 
or.  by  way  of  eminence,  Ganga  (the  River).  It  rises  among  the  vast  mountains  of 
Thibet,  and  after.receiving,  in  a course  of  2,000  miles,  several  rivers,  eleven  of  which  are 
greater  than  the  Thames,  it  falls  by  several  mouths,  which  form  an  extensive  delta,  into 
the  bay  of  Bengal.  It  overflows  annually  like  the  Nile,  rising  from  the  latter  end  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  August,  and  falling  during  the  rest  of  the  year  ; the  swelling  and 
overflowing  of  the  river  being  partly  owing  to  the  rains  which  fall  in  the  plains  of  Indos- 
ha.  The  same  phenomena  apply  to  the  Indus,  and  other  rivers  in  the  south  of  Asia, 
tear  the  mouths  of  which  are  found  immense  tracts  of  level  country  which  are  periodically 
overflowed,  and  exhibit  an  unprecedented  degree  of  fertility,  like  other  rivers,  the 
ages  was  held  sacred ; and  from  the  peculiar  blessings  it  dispenses,  as  well  in  its 
iving  productions  as  by  its  periodical  inundations,  it  still  continues  an  object  of  very 
articular  veneration  with  the  natives,  their  principal  bopo  and  belief  in  a state  of  future 
uppiaess  consisting  in  the  chance  of  meeting  their  death  in  its  waters ; a superstition  of 
*bich  the  princes  of  the  country  have  availed  themselves  to  induce  their  subjects  to  pur- 
base  the  permission  either  to  drink  of,  or  to  bathe  in  the  river.  It  is  visited  annually  by 
‘“rabers  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India,  who  consign  to  its  depths  propitiatory  ofler- 
r,S!  of  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  atones. 

H.— Wise  general.]  /Eneas. 

60.— D*r<.]  " The  throwing  a javelin  into  the  air,  was  a ceremony  practised  by  the 
tomans  when  they  declared  war  against  any  nation.  This  they  derived  from  the  Greeks, 
lefore  this  was  done,  it  was  unlawful  to  commit  any  acts  of  hostility.  This  declaration 
'»s  made  by  the  paler  patratus,  who  was  chief  of  the  facialee.  He  used  to  pronounce 
nth  a load  voice  the  reasons  for  going  to  war,  and  then  threw  a javelin  into  the  country 
!’  the  new  enemy.  Numa  was  the  first  who  introduced  this  custom.  The  declaring  war. 
‘as  called  clarigatio.”  Warton. 

66. — Pine*.]  Poetically  for  ships. 

90 — The  fact.]  The  transformation  of  AEneas’  fleet  into  sea-nymphs  has  been 
“ought  by  some  critics  an  incident  not  sufficiently  epic.  It  was  probably  one  of  the, 
ncient  legends  relative  to  the  history  of  /Eneas,  and  therefore  inserted  by  Virgil  for  the 
urpose  of  diffusing  an  air  of  antiquity  over  Iris  subject.  The  privilege  of  transformation 
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was  limited  to  such  vessels  as  reached  the  Italian  shores;  this  reserve  left  Virgil  at  Bern 
to  sink  one  vessel  (.En.  i.  1G7.),  and  to  burn  four  (/fin.  v.  916.) 

91. — Grandame  goddess.]  Cybele. 

94. — Her  sort.]  Jupiter. 

97. — Conquer'd.]  (See  Jupiter,  Titans,  Saturn.) 

119. — Doto.]  One  of  the  Nereids. 

128 — Brother-god.]  Pluto. 

129. — Quarter  of  the  morn.]  Poetical  for  tbe  East ; meaning  Ida. 

182. — Ucrecynthinn  choirs .]  Such  musical  instruments  as  were  used  by  the  Cars, 
bantes  in  the  religions  ceremonies  of  Cybele. 

152. — Call'd  back.]  It  is  customary  for  poets  to  send  back  a river  to  its  source,  ntat- 
ever  any  portentous  circumstance  takes  place  on  its  banks,  or  when  labouring  under  m; 
unusual  terror.  The  poets  adopt  tbe  same  image  in  describing  the  anger  of  Hftra 
thus  Horace: 

•*  We  saw,  push’d  backward  to  his  native  source. 

The  yellow  Tiber  roll  his  rapid  course, 

Willi  impious  ruin  threatening  Vesta's  fane. 

And  the  great  monuments  of  Numa’s  reign. 

With  grief  and  rage,  while  Ilia’s  bosom  glows, 

Boastful,  for  her  revenge,  his  waters  rose ; 

But  now  th’  uxorious  river  glides  away, 

So  Jove  command*,  smooth  winding  to  the  sea.” 

Book  i.  Ode  2.  13,  dec. 

The  reverting  of  waters  to  their  fountain-head  is  also  a proverbial  expression,  implp't 
an  impossible  or  monstrous  thing. 

171. — Grecian  brothers.]  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon. 

173. — Racish'd  wife.]  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelans  ; and  Lavinia,  the  promised 
•f  Turnus. 

175. — They.]  The  Trojans. 

185.  — rfrms.]  i.  e.  I require  not  celestial  arms,  such  as  Vulcan  made  for  Achilles. 

1 86.  — Join.]  In  assisting  /Eneas. 

189. — Robb’d.]  Stolen  by  Diomed  and  Ulysses.  (See  Palladium.) 

189. — Pretended  flight.]  (See  /En.  ii.  27 — 32.) 

191. — Wooden  engine.]  The  wooden  horse. 

207. — Stretch'd.]  It  appears  from  Homer  that  sentinels  were  permitted  to  sit  drum, 
and  allowed  indulgences  forbidden  by  the  stricter  rules  of  modem  warfare.  (See  Mil- 
ford’s History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  chap.  2.  sec.  8.) 

216.]  MNESTHEUS.  (See  Mnestheus,  A. n . v.  154.) 

228.]  HYKTACUS.  A Trojan ; father  of  Nisus  (the  friend  of  Euryalns).  Hence 
the  patronymic  Hyrtacides  applied  to  Nisus. 

224. — His  mother.]  Ida. 

260. — My  father.]  Opheltes. 

283. — Cnrsr.]  Let  not  the  curse  of  your  mother  pursue  me  for  having  bereaved  her 
of  her  only  son,  by  involving  you  in  my  dangeT. 

288. — Weary  matron.]  (See  /En.  v.  953.) 

292. — Gen’rous  couple.]  Nisus  and  Euryalus. 

302. — Shields.]  The  chiefs  in  council  arc  here  represented  standing,  and  snsei. 
being  in  expectation  of  an  immediate  attack. 

380. — The  father.]  Aletes  ; a term  of  protection. 

337. — Gen’ral.]  /Eneas. 
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350.]  ARISBA.  Arisba  having  been  sacked  by  Achilles  (see  Achilles)  for  being  in 
lliance  with  Troy,  it  is  probable  that  Virgil  here  alludes  to  aome  circumstance  which 
ccurred  previously  to  the  Trojan  war. 

362. — Fruitful  plains.]  Virgil  alludes  to  the  custom  prevalent  in  the  Homeric  age,  of 
s signing  a portion  of  land  to  those  who  distinguished  themsel  ves  by  any  memorable  exploits. 

408.]  LYCAON.  A Gnossian  artist,  who  made  the  sword  which  Ascanius  gave  to 
luryalus.  The  Cretans  are  particularised  for  their  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  quivers. 

435.]  RHAMNES.  A king  and  augur,  who  assisted  Tumus  against  jEnoas,  killed  by 
s isus,  line  440. 


441.]  REMUS.  A Rutulian  chief,  killed  by  Nisus,  line  445. 

450.]  LAMUS.  -v 

450. ]  LAMYRUS.  > Chiefs  in  the  service  of  Turnus,  here  killed  by  Nisus. 

451. ]  SARRANUS.  ) 

453. — Fumy  god.']  Bacchus. 

463.]  FADUS.  -x 

463.]  HEBESUS.  | Rutulians,  here  killed  by  Euryalus. 

403.]  RHCETUS.  J 

466. — Jar.]  i.  e.  bowl.  Virgil  seems  extravagant  in  representing  the  bowl  so  large, 
that  Rhcetus  should  be  able  to  conceal  himself  behind  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  larger 
even  than  the  celebrated  bowl  of  Nestor  (II. xi.  778.)  The  poet  is  not  to  be  literally 
taken,  but  must  be  supposed  to  include  in  the  expression  the  abacus  or  table  on  which 
the  bowl  was  standing. 

489. ]  C/EDJCUS.  } Ciedicus  is  mentioned  as  being  the  opulent  friend  of  Romulus, 

490. ]  REMULUS.  S a chief  of  Tibur,  whose  arms  became  part  of  the  plunder  ob- 
tained by  Euryalus. 

502. ]  VOLSCENS.  A Latin  chief,  despatched  with  a body  of  Latians  to  the  aid  of 
Turnos,  who  was  besieging  the  camp  of  rEneas.  His  arrival  intercepted  the  progress  of 
the  Trojan  heroes,  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  as  they  were  passing,  laden  with  spoils,  through 
the  sleeping  army  of  the  Rutulians.  Nisus  succeeded  in  eluding  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
bat  perceiving  that  bis  companion  was  surrounded  and  taken  prisoner,  he  returned  to  his 
assistance ; and,  upon  the  death  of  Euryalus,  which  was  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Volscens, 
he  slew  the  Latin  chief  (line  592.) 

503.  — Quern.]  Not  in  the  original. 

605. — Leader.]  Tumus. 

544. — Itfoon.]  Diana. 

550. — Roof.]  i.  e.  the  central  point  of  the  interior  of  a vaulted  temple.  (See  Fane.) 


554.]  SULMO.  1 Latjn  chirfs  here  killed  by  Nisus. 
561.]  TAGUS.  ) ’ 1 


582. — I'low’r.]  This  simile  is  copied  from  Homer,  II.  viii.  371,  &c. 

599. — Fix’d.]  This  apparent  poetic  vaunt  has  been  more  than  realised,  as  the  fame  of 
Nisus  and  Euryalus  has  survived  the  existence  of  the  Capitol. 

602. — Slain  leader.]  Volscens. 

605. — The  reel.]  Among  these  a Rutulian,  of  the  name  of  Numa,  is  mentioned  in  the 
original ; not  the  same  with  the  Numa,  JE n.  x.  786. 

665 'v  ’ < Tw0  Trojan  chiefs. 

665.]  IDzEUS.  i J 

669. — Shouts.]  “ It  was  customary  with  the  Romans  to  begin  the  engagement  with 
loud  shouts.  This  practice  was  derived  from  the  ancient  Italians.  Livy  tells  us,  that  the 
shouts  of  the  Romans,  in  engaging  the  Carthaginians,  so  frightened  the  elephants  of  the 
enemy,  that  they  turned  back  upon  them."  F. 
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728.]  LYCUS.  A friend  of  /Eneas,  killed  by  Turnus,  lino  759. 

. 730.]  I1ELENOR.*  ) Helenor  was  son  of  a king  of  Lydia  and  the  slave  Licymnsa. 

732.]  LICYMNIA.  f He  fought  in  the  Trojan  war;  followed  .Eneas  to  Italy;  ami  is 
killed,  line  746. 

771.]  LUCETIUS.  A Rutulian,  killed  by  llioneus,  line  774. 

776. — Ttco  more.]  Emathion  and  Coryntens,  here  killed  by  Llger  nnd  Asylas. 

77$.]  LIGER.  A Latian,  killed  by  E'neas. 

775.]  ASYLAS.  One  of  tho  chiefs  of  Turnus. 

778.]  C/ENEUS.  A Trojan,  here  killed  by  Tumus. 

778.]  ORTYG1US.  A Rntulian,  here  killed  by  Cmnens. 

780.]  CLONIUS. 

780. ]  1TYS. 

781. ]  SAGAR. 

781. ]  IDAS.  ) Promalus,  mentioned  in  the  original. 

782. ]  CAPYS.  (See  Capys,  En.  i.  257.) 

782. ]  PR1VERNUS.  A llntulian,  here  killed  by  Capys. 

783. ]  TEMILLA.  A Trojan.  j 

790. — Son  of  Arccns.]  The  name  not  mentioned.  Arcens  was  a Sicilian. 

793.  — Martian  grove.]  Some  grove  sacred  to  Mars  on  the  banks  of  the  Synuethia- 

794. ]  PALICUS.  Or  rather,  Sicilian  gods,  the  PAI.1CI.  They  were  twin-brother*, 
whose  birth  is  variously  ascribed  to  Jupiter  and  Tbealia,  to  .Etna,  a daughter  of  Crete  ! 
and  Terra,  to  Vulcan,  or  to  the  Sicilian  god  ADRANUS  (by  some  confounded  w«k  j 
the  Phoenician  Adhamelkch).  They  were  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rite;  j 
Sy  mat  tins  (now  Giarctca),  in  Sicily,  and  were  held  in  great  veneration  in  that  country. 
Near  their  temple  were  two  lakes  or  pools,  called  Delli,  of  sulphureous  water,  ont  of 
which  continually  issued  flames  and  balls  of  fire.  Uy  these  pools,  it  was  customary  to 
take  the  most  solemn  oaths,  fatal  to  all  persons  violating  them.  The  test  adopted  by  ib« 
Sicilians  for  trying  the  fidelity  of  the  person  taking  the  oath  was  this  : the  oath  was  writ- 
ten on  a tablet,  and  thrown  into  the  water ; if  it  could  swim,  the  person  was  accounted 
just ; but  if  it  sank,  he  was  cast  into  the  flames  which  issued  from  the  founts.  The  Palict 
also  had  au  oracle,  which  was  consulted  upon  great  emergencies,  nnd  which  rendered  the 
truest  and  most  unequivocal  answers.  Human  victims  were  originally  sacrificed  to  them ; 
but  this  barbarity  was  subsequently  abolished,  and  the  deities  propitiated  with  the  morr 
usual  offerings.  Their  altars  were  always  loaded  with  gifts,  in  consequence  of  their  bavin; 
been  favourable  to  the  Sicilians  during  a famine. 

The  two  sulphureous  pools  were  sometimes  called  The  Brothers : and  if  Virgil  mentions 
but  one  Palicus,  the  omission  may  arise  either  from  that  license  by  which  a poet  may 
name  one  of  two  ; or  from  one  only  of  the  two  pools  remaining  in  the  time  of  Virgil. 

796. — Tuscan  king.]  Mcsentius. 

806.]  NUMANUS.  Numasus  Remui.cs,  a Rutulian  ; be  was  the  husband  of  tire 
youngest  sister  of  Turnus,  and  is  here  killed  by  Ascanius. 

811. — Twice  conquer'd.]  Either  under  the  reigns  of  Laomedon  and  Priam,  or  under 
the  present  attack  of  Turnus. 

819. — .Strong.]  Virgil  is  here  describing  the  discipline  of  the  old  Italians,  which  fit 
a long  time  remained  among  the  Sabines. 

843.  — .S/ccres.]  Tunics  with  sleeves  were  considered  effeminate. 

844.  — Turbans.]  i.e.  mitres:  they  were  esteemed  effeminate,  but  still  more  so verr 
coverings  for  the  cheeks,  tied  with  bands  under  the  chin. 

845. ]  DlNDYMliS.  A mountain  of  Phrygia,  near  a town  of  tho  same  name,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cyzicus.  It  w as  from  this  place  that  Cybele  was  called  Diodymref, 
her  worship  having  been  there  established  by  Jason. 


Trojans,  here  killed  by  Tumus.  In  this  enumeration  of  Teopms 
who  fell  by  the  hand  of  Tumus,  Drydeu  omits  Dioiippus  a»l 
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818.]  FLUTE.  The  indent  flutes  were  of  various  kinds  and  forms  ; as,  curved,  long, 
util,  simple,  double,  left  and  right-handed,  equal  and  unequal.  There  is  much  difference 
of  opinion  upon  the  nature  of  the  double  flute ; but  the  more  received  is,  that  it  consisted 
of  two  tubes,  which  were  so  joined  together  as  to  have  but  one  moatb  ; the  flute  played 
upon  with  the  right  hand  having  the  high  tones,  and  that  played  upon  with  the  left,  the 
low.  Sometimes  two  right  or  two  left-handed  flutes  were  joined  together  ; the  former 
Wog  termed  the  Lydian,  and  the  latter  the  Tyrian  or  Sarranian  flute.  The  flutes  used  at 
Reticles  were  of  silver,  ivory,  or  bone ; and  those  at  sacrifices  of  box-wood.  The  in- 
rtutioa  of  this  instrument  has  been  variously  ascribed  by  the  poets  to  Apollo,  Mercury, 
Pdlu,  and  Pan.  Minerva  is  said  to  have  attempted  to  play  the  flute ; but  that,  on  seeing 
ths  reflection  of  her  face  in  the  water  while  practising  on  the  instrument,  she  was  so  dis- 
gusted at  the  distortion  of  her  features,  that  she  threw  her  flute  into  the  stream,  and  ever 
sfter  relinquished  the  design.  (See  the  8th  Pastoral  of  Virgil.) 

The  SENSES.]  These  are  personified  by  genii  or  nymphs,  each  being  recognizable  by 
■a  appropriate  attribute  : fruits  are  assigned  to  Taste  ; flowers  to  Shell  ; musical  in- 
ftniments  to  Hearing  ; a bird  pecking  to  Touch  ; and  a minor  or  rainbow  at  her  back 
to  Siqbt.  Among  the  Egyptians,  the  peach  or  a basket  of  fruit  was  the  symbol  of 
Tssri;  a dog  of  Smell;  a hare  of  Hearing  ; an  ermine  or  hedgehog  of  Touch  ; and  a 
kawk  of  SionT. 

SENTINUS  was  the  god  of  sentiment  and  of  the  senses. 

831,]  ASCANIUS.  This  is  the  first  occasion  in  which  Ascanius  takes  any  part  in  the 
war,  and  the  poet  therefore  describes  the  circumstance  minutely. 

879. — Demigodt.]  “ The  gods,  from  whom  Ascinius  was  descended,  were  Jupiter,  the 
father  of  Dardanus,  and  Venus,  the  mother  of  /Eneas  : tiie  gods,  to  whom  he  was,  as  it 
were,  to  gire  birth,  were  Romulus,  Julius  Caesar,  and  Augustus."  IVarton. 

888. — Old  Butei’form .]  The  armour-bearer  of  Anchises,  and  subsequently  of  Ascanius. 
Apollo  assumed  his  shape  when  he  descended  from  heaven  to  repress  the  ardour  of 
Aacaniaa  after  the  death  of  Numanus. 

899. — Their  patron.]  Apollo.  This  intervention  is  ascribed  to  Apollo  with  the  more 
propriety,  as  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  Julian  family. 

999. — Show’ry  kids.]  Showers  are  supposed  to  attend  the  rising  and  setting  of  these 
stars.  (See  Georgic  i.  295.) 

911. — Descends  in  harden’d  rain,  lire.]  " A noble  image  is  here  represented  of  the 
Jupiter  Plurius  dispensing  storms  and  tempests.  This  is  utterly  lost  in  Dryden's 

translation : 

• Or  patt’ring  kail  comes  pouring  o’er  the  main, 

When  Jupiter  descends  in  harden’d  rain  ; 

Or  bellowing  clouds  burst  with  a stormy  sound, 

And  with  an  armed  winter  strew  the  ground.”’ 

IVarton. 

914.]  PAND’RUS.'S  Pandarus  and  Bitias,  sons  of  Alcanor,  a Trojan,  and  Hiera,  wero 

914. ]  BITIAS.  * remarkable  for  their  gigantic  size  and  strength,  and  were  killed 

915. ]  HIERA.  C by  Turnus ; Pandarus,  line  1015,  and  Bitias,  line  952  of  this 

915.]  ALCANOR.  J book. 

920. — King.]  Meaning  probably  tho  chief  of  the  watch. 

924 — Thus  two  (ail  oaks.]  This  passage  is  imitated  from  II.  xi.  201,  ficc. 

924.]  PAOUS.  The  ancient  name  for  the  Po.  The  god  of  this  river,  which  was  also 
called  EatDANUs,  from  Eridanus  (Phaeton),  the  son  of  Apollo,  who  was  precipitated  into 
its  waters,  was  represented  by  the  ancients  with  the  head  of  a bull,  probably  because  it 
descended  from  tbe  Taurinian  Alps,  Virgil  styles  it  “ the  king  of  rivers,"  and  assigns  to 
it  golden  horns. 

Cl.  M<m.  3 7 
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Latians,  killed  in  the  war. 


030.]  QUERCENS. 

930. ]  TMARUS. 

931. ]  AQUICOLUS.  i 

932. ]  HrEMON.  J 

913. — Giant-brothers.]  Pandaras  and  Bitiaa. 

944. ]  ANTIPHATES.  ) Antipbatea  was  a son  of  Sarpedon  and  a slave,  a taUntf 

945. ]  Theban  stare.]  J Ibebe,  in  Mysia.  He  ie  killed  by  Turnua,  line  946. 

948.]  CORNEL.  The  material  of  which  the  spear  was  mails  is  here  put  for  the  spot 

itself.  The  cornel  was  the  emblem  of  durability. 

950.]  APHIDNUS.  ' 

950. ]  ERYMANTHUS.  > Trojans,  here  killed  by  Tumus. 

951. ]  MEROPES.  ) 

f 956. — Spear  that  roar'd.]  rf  Catron  renders  phalarica,  pertuisane,  a kind  of  habit 
Servius  tells  us  it  is  a vast  dart,  with  a turned  handle ; its  iron  is  a cubit  long,  av 
which  is  a kind  of  ball  plated  with  lead  ; this  sometimes  is  wrapped  round  with  pit 
and  tow,  for  firing  buildings,  &c. : with  this  dart  they  used  to  fight  from  a sort  of  tuner 
called  phaUe."  Warton. 

961, — BaianmoU.]  Castella  di  Baia,  in  the  Terra  Lavora.  It  was  a favourite  wist;; 
retreat  of  the  Romans,  on  account  of  its  warm  batlis.  Some  few  ruins  of  tire  beautiful  vide.  ■ 
that  once  covered  this  delightful  coast,  still  remain  ; and  nothing  can  give  a higher  tc-i  ■ 
of  the  prodigious  expense  and  magnificence  of  the  Homans  in  their  private  buildings,  tin 
the  situation  of  some  of  these.  It  appears  from  a letter  of  Pliny,  b.  ix.,  and  from  sever 
other  passages  in  the  classical  writers,  that  these  buildings  actually  projected  into  them, 
being  erected  on  vast  piles  sunk  for  that  purpose.  Virgil  draws  a beautiful  simile  bm 
this  custom,  where  be  compares  the  massy  spear  which  Turnus  hurled  at  Bitias  to  oar  i 
those  enormous  piles  thrown  into  the  Baian  sea.  (Melmoth's  notes  to  his  tnnslatios  i 
Pliny's  Epistles.) 

968.]  PROCHYTA.  ) The  (ENOTRIDES.  Two  small  islands  on  the  coast  of  Lucua 

968.]  ISCHIA.  1 Prochyta  is  now  called  Prodda.  Dryden  uses  the  m oilers tsv- 
Ischia  for  the  ancient  Inauime. 


>•  Prochyta  alia  trenut  is  difficult  enough  to  be  understood.  Alta  could  not  be  used  ss 
an  epithet  for  that  island ; because  it  is  all  one  fiat : and  to  understand  it  of  its  treinbUj 
deeply,  or  to  its  foundations,  is  scarce  a true  Virgilian  way  of  speaking. 

" Perhaps  there  was  a pharos,  or  high  light-house  on  that  island  formerly ; and  tbeisUsl 
itself  might  be  called  high  from  its  pharos  appearing  at  such  a height,  and  showing  it  sis 
great  distance.  The  same  epithet  is  used  by  Ausonius,  in  speaking  of  a vale  nesr  tie 
Moselle,  who  adds  five  or  six  lines  to  tell  his  reader  that  he  calls  that  vale  high  onsccooE 
of  the  pharos  standing  upon  it. 

“ Though  I don't  know  any  writer  that  mentions  the  little  island  Prochyta 'a  hsraf 
ever  had  a pharos  on  it,  it  is  certain  at  least  that  phari  were  common  in  that  part  of  Ike 
Tyrrhene  sea.” — ll'arton  Spence. 

973. — Warrior  god.]  Mars. 

975.]  FRIGHT.  The  god  Fear. 

1021. — The  victor.]  Tumus. 

1026. ]  GYGES. 

1027. ]  PHALARIS. 

1030.]  HALYS. 

1030.]  PHEGEUS. 

1032.]  HALIUS. 

1032.]  PRYTAN1S. 

1032.]  ALCANDER. 

1035.]  LYNCEUS. 
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IMS.]  AMYCUS.  A huntsman,  killed  by  Turnus. 

IM4.]  CLYTIUS.  A son  of  Aeolus,  god  of  the  winds,  here  killed  by  Turnus. 
1045.]  CRETHKUS.  A Trojan  equally  remarkable  for  his  poetical  and  military  dis- 
position, here  killed  by  Turnus. 

1088.]  This  description  is  copied  from  Homer,  II.  xri.  ISO,  icc. 

1 1M Yellow  god.]  Tiberinus. 
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2. — Council.]  ANGERONA  was  a divinity  who  presided  over  councils,  and  was  »1» 
the  goddess  of  Silence.  (See  Tacit*.  Muta,  &c.  under  Somnus,  psge  226.)  She  is  repr- 
sented  as  a woman  holding  either  a ring  or  her  finger  to  her  mouth,  and  having 
the  bushel  of  Serapis  on  her  head,  the  club  of  Hercules  in  her  hand,  and  the  cape  ^ 

Castor  and  Pollux  at  her  side.  She  had  no  temple  exclusively  dedicated  to  her,  but  he 

statue  was  placed  in  that  of  the  goddess  VOLUPIA  or  PLEASURE  (see  Pleasure,  -£a. 
vi.  390.),  at  Rome.  In  this  temple  Volupin  was  represented  upon  a throne,  with  the 
Virtues  at  her  feet. 

IT.]  In  allusion  to  the  Punic  wars. 

40. — Banish'd  issue.]  /Eneas. 

41 — New  Diomed.]  Who,  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  bad  settled  at  Arpi. 

43. — Another  wound.]  (See  II.  v.  1085.) 

53. ]  (See  Ain.  i.  120.) 

54.  — Irit  sent.]  I . 

66.]  JUNO.  I (SeeJ£n‘  T-787° 

68. — No  hospitable  land,  Jfc.]  HONOR1NUS  was  a Roman  divinity  invoked  by  the 
wives  of  travellers. 

89. — Second.]  Which  was  destined  to  be  built  in  Italy. 

105. — Beardless  boy.]  Ascsnius. 

109. — Tuscan  aid.]  (See  Ain.  viii.  135,  icc.) 

1 17.— A god  and  goddess.]  Pilumnus,  the  grandfather,  and  V Ottilia,  the  mother  of  Toms* 

121. — Bridegroom.]  Turnus.  Bride.  Ltvinia. 

126.]  (See  II,  v.  546.) 

128. — Ships.]  (/En.  ix.  147.) 

139. — The  man.]  Paris. 

144. — Perfidious  kind.]  Trojans. 

149.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage.  Par.  Lost,  b.  ii.  285. 

162. — Hate.]  HATRED  was  symbolised  among  the  Egyptians  by  a fish;  and  tbr 
modems  represeat  it  sometimes  as  an  armed  man,  holding  a sword  and  a shield,  open 
which  are  depicted  a reed  and  a branch  of  fern  : and,  at  others,  as  a furious  female,  boldine 
a dagger  surrounded  by  a serpent,  and  a dark  lantern. 

177. — Wait.]  In  allusion  to  the  Roman  custom  ( dedueo ) of  testifying  respect  to  anj 
illustrious  individual,  by  attending  him  to  the  gates  of  the  city. 

182. — IV  /Encana.]  The  troops  of  /Eneas  besieged  in  tbeir  camp  on  the  Tiber. 

187.  — Two  bold  brothers,  fic.]  Clarus  and  Tbemon. 

188. ]  ASIU3.  A Trojan,  son  of  Itnbrasus. 

188.]  ACMON.  A Lyracssian,  son  of  Clytius.  He  was  brother  of  Mnestkeus.  (.ti 
v.  154.) 

188.  — TV  Assaraci.]  Two  friends  of  /Eneas,  who  fought  in  the  Rutulian  war. 

189. ]  H/EMON,  or  rather  Themon.  (See  line  187,  above.) 

190. ]  CLARUS.  (See  line  187.) 
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190. ]  THYM  ATES.  A Trojan,  son  of  Hicetaon,  killed  by  Turn  us.  (Sac  Pitt’s 
Virgil,  yKn.  xii.  509.) 

.91.]  THYMBRIS.1 

191. ]  CASTOR.  J J 

195. ]  MNESTHEUS.  (See  An.  v.  154.) 

196.  — G real  father.]  Clytius.  Son.  Acroon. 

199. — Beauteous  boy.]  Ascanius. 

206.  — Jet.]  Dryden  uses  jet  for  ebony. 

207. ]  ISMARUS.  A friend  of  /Eneas,  born  in  Lydia,  near  the  banks  of  the  Pactolnj. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Rutulian  war  by  his  skill  in  archery. 

211.]  PACTOLUS.  A celebrated  river  of  Lydia,  which  rises  in  Mount  Tmolus,  and 
falls  into  the  Remus.  The  poets  ascribed  to  it  golden  sands.  The  nymphs  of  this  river 
were  termed  Pactoudes. 

213.]  CAPYS.  (See  An.  i.  257.) 

815. — He  cast.]  (See  Ain.  ix.  1050.) 

217. — The  hero.]  .Eneas. 

290. — Chief.]  Tarcbon. 

223. — Vengeance  ] VENGEANCE  was  symbolised  by  the  Egyptians  under  the  form 
of  a furious  lion,  wounded  by  an  arrow,  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  draw  out  from  his  side. 
In  more  modem  representations  it  is  designated  as  an  infuriated  female,  with  dishevelled 
hair,  sparkling  eyes,  and  biting  her  fist ; having  a helmet  on  her  head,  and  a dagger  in  her 
hand.  She  is  moreover  frequently  armed  with  a torch. 

231. — Foreign  hand.]  Foreign  captain.  (See  An.  viii.  660.) 

233. — Rising  Ida.]  This  figure,  usually  affixed  to  the  prow  (but  in  this  passage  to  the 
stem)  of  a ship,  was  distinguished  among  the  ancients  by  the  term  parasemon. 

" Pitt  translates  it  * sculptur’d  Ide.’  The  Roman  poets  scarce  say  any  thing  in  a per- 
sonal manner  of  Mount  Ida ; unless  possibly  Virgil  may  be  understood  in  that  manner, 
where  he  is  speaking  of  the  figures  wrought  in  the  forepart  of  .Eneas’  ship.”  Spen ct's 
Polymetis,  Dial.  15.  b.  viii. 

241 Sacred  sisters.]  The  Muses. 

245. ]  MASSICUS.  One  of  the  four  Etrurian  chiefs  who  commanded  the  troops  of 
Clusium  and  Cosa. 

246. ]  TIGER.  The  ship  of  Massicus, 

217.]  CLUSIUM  (now  Chiusi).  A city  of  Tuscany,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Palus 
Clusina  (the  lake  Clusium)  ; the  capital  of  the  dominions  of  Potsenna  (see  Porsenna), 
who,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptians,  constructed  under  the  town  a labyrinth,  and  within  it 
a mausoleum. 


247.]  COSA,  COSSA,  or  COSA.  A town  of  Etruria. 

249.]  ABAS.  One  of  the  four  Etrurian  chiefs  who  commanded  the  people  of  Popo- 
lonia  and  llva  in  the  war  of  Aneas  against  Tumus.  He  was  killed  by  Lausus,  line  605. 

251.]  POPULONIA.  A town  of  Etruria,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Sylla. 

POPULONIA  was  a rural  goddess  among  the  Romans,  whose  aid  they  invoked  against 
the  devastations,  either  of  their  enemies,  of  the  elements,  or  of  the  seasons.  She  is  by 
some  identified  with  the  Hina  of  the  Greeks. 

253.]  ILVA  (now  Elba).  An  island  in  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  between  Italy  and  Corsica, 
celebrated  for  its  iron  mines. 

255.]  ASYLAS.  One  of  the  four  Etrurian  chiefs  who  commanded  the  troops  of  Pisa, 
in  the  war  of  Aneas  against  Turnus.  . 

260. — Pisans.]  The  inhabitants  of  Pisa,  a town  of  Etruria,  built,  as  is  said,  by  a 
colony  from  Pisa,  in  the  Peloponnesus.  ** 
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261.]  ASTUR.  One  of  the  font  Etrurian  chiefs  who  conducted  the  troops  of  Cecx, 
Minio,  Gra vises,  and  Pvrgi,  to  the  assistance  of  .Eneas  against  Tumus. 

263.]  GRAVISCA  (now  Eremo  de  St.  Agustino).  A maritime  town  of  Etruria.  Its 
vicinity  to  the  neighbouring  marshes  rendered  it  unwholesome. 

265. — Minio's fields.]  The  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Minio  (now  Migaone), 
which  falls  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea. 

265. ]  PYRGI.  An  ancient  maritime  town  of  Etruria. 

267.]  CINYRAS.  A Ligurian  who  assisted  Eneas  against  Turnus. 

266. ]  CUPAVO.  Son  of  Cycnus,  who  assisted  Eneas  against  Turnus. 

273.]  CYCNUS.  A son  of  Stbenelus,  king  of  Liguria.  He  was  related  on  his  mother's 
side  to  Phaeton,  at  whose  death  be  was  so  afflicted  that  he  abandoned  his  paternal  estates 
to  indulge  his  grief  on  the  shores  of  the  Eridanus  (the  Po).  There,  after  a long  life  of 
perpetual  sorrow,  the  gods  converted  his  gray  hairs  into  feathers,  and  himself  into  a swan. 
(See  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  ii.)  Under  that  transformation,  always  mindful  of  the  thunderbolt  by 
which  Jupiter  had  destroyed  his  unhappy  friend,  he  never  dared  to  fly,  but  remained  in- 
cessantly in  the  new  element  of  which  he  had  become  an  inhabitant. 

CYCNUS.]  Son  of  Mars  and  of  Firene,  one  of  the  Danaides,  who  was  killed  in  a con- 
flict with  Hercules. 

CYCNUS.]  Son  of  Mars  and  of  the  nymph  Cleobulina,  who  made  a vow  that  tie 
would  dedicate  a temple  to  his  father  constructed  of  the  skulls  of  all  the  strangers  that 
should  fall  within  his  reach.  He  was  also  killed  by  Hercules. 

CYCNUS.]  Son  of  the  Thessalian  nymph  Hykie,  who  not  being  able  to  obtain  a 
bull  which  he  had  solicited  of  his  friend  Pbylius,  precipitated  himself,  in  despair,  from  a 
rock,  and  was  metamorphosed  into  a swan.  His  mother,  from  the  abundance  of  the  tears 
which  she  shed  at  his  loss,  was  changed  into  the  fountain  of  Boeotia  which  bears  her  name. 

CYCNUS.]  (See  Cycnus,  son  of  Neptune,  page  78.) 

273.]  PHAETON.  This  prince  is,  by  Hesiod  and  Pausaniaa,  considered  to  be  the  son 
of  Cephalus  and  Aurora  ; by  Apollodorus,  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora ; and  by  others,  of 
Apollo  and  Rhoda,  the  daughter  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  or  of  Apollo  and  Clymeae. 
It  is  however  the  more  general  opinion  among  the  ancient  mythologists  of  Greece,  that 
Phaeton,  which  was  a title  of  Apollo  as  the  god  of  light,  was  the  same  with  that  divinity. 
According  to  the  fable  which  distinguishes  them,  it  is  stated  that  Phaeton  was  so  remark- 
able for  his  beauty,  that  Venus  became  enamoured  of  him ; and  that  the  vanity  with 
which  this  inspired  him  induced  Epaphus  (the  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Io) 
to  mortify  bis  pride,  by  disputing  his  high  birth.  Phaeton,  on  this,  applied  to  bis  mother, 
who  directed  him  to  visit  the  palace  of  the  sun,  there  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  his  descent 
from  that  god.  When  he  reached  the  palace,  be  solicited  Phmbus  to  prove  to  him,  by 
some  incontestable  marks  of  paternal  affection,  that  lie  really  was  his  hither.  Phoebus,  too 
hastily,  swore  by  the  Styx,  that  he  would  grant  whatever  pledge  Phaeton  might  require. 
Phaeton  instantly  demanded  permiasion  to  drive  his  father’s  chariot  for  the  space  of  one 
day ; nor  could  he  be  dissuaded  from  his  rash  choice  by  the  most  earnest  entreaties  of 
Phoebus.  The  horses  of  the  sun  soon  discovered  the  feebleness  of  their  new  ruler;  and, 
leaving  their  usual  track,  spread  flame  and  denotation  on  all  sides.  Jupiter,  fearful  lest  the 
universe  should  sink  in  this  conflagration,  discharged  a thunderbolt  at  Phaeton,  and 
plunged  him  into  the  Eridanus.  His  sisters  (the  Ph  a ktonti  ades,  Clvmeneihes,  or  Hs- 
uades)  gathered  up  his  scorched  limbs  ; and,  indulging  a perpetual  grief,  were  changed 
into  poplars  by  Jnpiter,  who  also  transformed  Cycnus  into  a swaii.  (See  Cycnus,  line  271, 
and  Ovid’s  Met.  b.  ii.)  Phaeton  is  represented  either  as  extended  in  his  car,  while  it 
remaina  unhurt  in  the  air ; or,  as  dead,  surrounded  by  flames,  the  car,  with  the  escrptioi 
of  one  wheel,  dashed  to  pieces,  and  the  hones  in  confusion  ; or,  as  being  in  his  car,  while 
the  disorder  of  the  horses  seems  to  announce  the  impending  calamity.  This  fable  it  van- 
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ousljr  interpreted.  Plutarch  affirm*  that  there  wa*  really  a king  of  the  name  of  Phaeton, 
who  reigned  over  the  Moloasi,  and  was  drowned  in  the  river  Po  ; that  he  wa*  a prince  who 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  and  predicted  the  extraordinary  heat  which 
occurred  in  hi*  reign,  and  desolated  his  kingdom.  Phaeton  was  called  Clymenki  a I’koi.m. 

275. — Sutrr  shades.]  The  poplar  trees,  weeping  amber,  into  which  the  sisters  of 
Phaeton  were  transformed.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Eridanus  is  now  remarkable 
either  for  swans  or  poplars. 

285.]  OCNUS.  A son  of  the  Tiber  and  Manto.  He  assisted  /Eneas  against  Tnrnus. 
" Ocnus  built  the  walls  of  Mantua ; but  the  colony  for  whom  ho  built  tliem  were  by  far 
more  ancient  than  his  time.  This  colony  wus  originally  made  up  of  Thebans  (says  Ser- 
rius),  afterwards  reinforced  by  the  Tuscans,  and  lastly  by  the  Gauls,  or,  as  some  will  have 
it,  by  the  Sarsmates.  Ocnus  is  the  Bianor,  whose  tomb  is  mentioned  in  the  3d  Eclogue.” 
Servius  and  Catron. 

287-]  MANTO.  A daughter  of  the  prophet  Tircsias,  who  was  endowed  with  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  and  is  even,  by  some,  supposed  to  be  the  same  that  conducted  /Eneas  into 
the  infernal  regions.  At  the  termination  of  the  second  Theban  war,  Manto  was  conveyed 
with  the  captives  to  Clares,  in  Ionia,  where  she  established  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  and 
where,  from  the  abundance  of  tlte  tears  which  she  shed  for  the  misfortunes  of  her  country, 
a fountain  and  a lake,  communicating  the  gift  of  prophecy,  were  formed.  According  to 
Apollodorus,  Alcma-on,  the  general  of  the  army  that  took  Thebes,  became  enamoured  of 
Manto,  and  was  the  father  of  her  two  children  Amphilochus  (worshipped  as  a god  at  Oro- 
pus,  in  Bmotia)  and  Tisiphone.  Diodorus  asserts  that  the  daughter  of  Tiresias  was  named 
Daphne,  and  was  sent  by  the  Argivesto  Delphi,  where  she  officiated  at  priestess  of  Apollo. 
Virgil,  agreeably  to  another  tradition,  marries  Manto  to  the  Tiber,  and  represents  her  as 
the  mother  of  Ocnus,  the  founder  of  Mantua.  She  it  also,  by  some,  stated  to  have  been 
the  wife  of  a Cretan  prince  named  Rhacius,  the  father  of  Mop6us  the  soothsayer,  whose 
birth  is,  however,  more  generally  ascribed  to  Apollo. 

MOPSUS.]  The  son  of  Manto  : he  officiated  at  the  altars  of  Apollo  at  Claras ; and 
from  his  unerring  wisdom  and  discernment  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  “ more  certain  than 
Moptus.”  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Thebes  ; but  he  was  held  in  particular 
veneration  in  the  court  of  Ampbimachua  at  Colophon,  in  Ionia,  where  his  approved  supe- 
riority in  the  art  of  divination  over  Calchas  (see  Calchas,  page  39.]  caused  the  death  of 
his  rival  through  mortification,  and  he  was  eventually  honoured  as  a demi-god.  Mopsus 
had  a celebrated  oracle  at  Mallos,  in  Cilicia. 

MOPSUS.]  Another  soothsayer,  son  of  Ampyx,  or  Amphycus,  and  the  nymph  Cbloris, 
who  accompanied  the  argonauts  in  their  expedition  to  Colchis.  On  their  return  to  Greece, 
he  established  himself  on  that  part  of  the  African  coast  on  which  Carthage  was  subse- 
quently built,  and  was  there  honoured  as  a god  after  death. 

MOPSUS.]  One  of  the  Lapith®  was  of  this  name. 

MOPSUS.]  A son  of  (Enoe,  queen  of  the  pigmies,  who,  from  the  cruelty  which  she 
exercised  over  her  subject*,  was  changed  into  a crane.  (Sec  Pigmies,  page  141.) 

MANTO.]  There  was  another  prophetess  of  this  name,  the  daughter  of  Polyidua.  (See 
Polyidus,  page  222.) 

287. — Tv  scan  stream .]  Tiber. 

2g8. Mantuan  town.  ] Mantua,  a town  of  the  Cenomanni,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  said 

to  have  derived  its  name  from  Manto, 

“ On  those  dead  bones 
They  rear'd  themselves  a city,  for  her  sake 
Calling  it  Mantua,”  &c — Carry's  Dante,  canto  xx.  89. 
daughter  of  the  Theban  soothsayer  Tiresias.  Near  il  was  the  village  Andea,  where  Virgil 
(hence  MatUvanv*  and  Andinus)  was  bom.  (See  Georgic  iii.  18.) 
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294.]  MINCIUS.  ) The  river-god  Minciui  is  the  partuemon  of  Ocnu»’  ship  : Benicia 
294.]  BENACUS.  S is  represented  as  the  sire  of  Mincius,  because  the  river  flows 
through  that  lake.  The  Mincius  (now  Mincio)  is  a river  of  Venetia,  flowing  from  the 
lake  Benacus  (now  Lago  di  Garda),  and  falling  into  the  Po.  Andes,  the  birthplace  of 
Virgil,  was  on  the  banks  of  this  river : 


" thou  honour'd  flood. 

Smooth  sliding  Mincius,  crown’d  with  vocal  reeds,’’  flee.  Lycidae,  line  85. 
296.]  AULETES,  or  AULESTES.  A Tuscan  prince,  and  ally  of  .Eneas,  who  was 
killed  by  Messapus,  En.  xii.  437. 

310. — The  cartful  chief.]  .Eneas. 

318.]  CYMODOCE.  One  of  the  Nereids. 

339. — Daunian  chief.]  Turaus. 

354.  — Great  mother  of  the  deifies.]  Cybele. 

355.  — lia't  holy  hit/.]  Mount  Berecynthus. 

380.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Par.  Lost,  b.  ii.  708. 

" Incensed  with  indignation,  Satan  stood 
Uoterrified,  and  like  a comet  burn’d, 

That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge 
In  the  arctic  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war.” 

431.]  THERON.  A gigantic  Latian  chirf,  here  killed  by  .Eneas. 

437.J  LICHAS,  or  LYCAS.  A Latian  captain  in  the  interest  of  Tunius,  who,  from 
his  mother  having  died  at  the  moment  of  his  birth,  was  dedicated  to  Apollo,  as  the  god  of 
medicine.  He  is  here  killed  by  .Eneas. 

441. ]  GYAS.  >The  sons  of  Melampus  the  soothsayer,  and  companions  of  Hercules 

442. ]  CISSEUS.  J in  his  labours. 

447.]  PHAROS.  A Rutulian,  here  killed  by  .Eneas. 

449. ]  CYDON.  A Latian  captain. 

450. ]  CLYTIUS.  A Rutulian,  the  friend  of  Cydon. 

466.]  MEON. 

469  ] ALC  VNOR  ' Captains  of  Turaus,  sons  of  Phorus,  of  whom  the  first  was 
475  ] NUMITOR  5 wounc*e<*>  an^  the  two  last  here  killed  by  Eneas. 

480.]  DRYOPS.  A Trojan  prince,  killed  by  Clausus,  line  484. 

487.  — Three  brother s of  the  Borean  race.]  i.  e.  descended  from  the  family  of  Boreas; 
or  coming  from  the  most  northern  regions  of  Thrace,  where  Boreas  reigned. 

488.  — Three.]  The  sons  of  Idas,  born  at  Ismarus,  here  killed  by  Clausns. 

490. ]  HALESUS.  (See  llalesus,  En.  vii.  1000.) 

491.  — Son  of  Neptune.]  Messapus. 

633.]  LAGUS.  ) Uutuliaus,  here  killed  by  Pallas. 

539.]  HISBO.  ) ’ 3 

543.]  ANCHEMOLUS.  A son  of  Rhceteus,  king  of  the  Marrubii,  here  killed  by 


Pallas.  , 

645.—  Vaunian  f units.]  ) Sons  of  Daunus,  or  Daucns,  who  assisted  Turuut 

546  ] LARIS  and  THYMBRUS.  i against  Eneas,  here  killed  by  Pallas. 

658.]  RHCETEUS.  A king  of  the  Marrubii,  husband  of  Casperia,  and  father  to  An- 
chcinolus,  here  killed  by  Pallas. 

660.]  1LUS.  A friend  of  Turaus,  here  killed  by  Pallas. 

562.]  TEUTHRAS.  j Broth  friends  of  Eneas. 

562.]  TYRES.  S 

567. — Watchful.]  The  crane  was  one  of  the  symbols  of  vigilance. 

577.]  HALESUS.  A Latian  captain.  His  father,  who  was  an  augur  (see  line  5SJ.). 
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foreseeing  the  fate  of  his  son,  detained  him  at  home  ; but  Haleiua,  at  hi*  death,  hastened 
to  mingle  in  the  war,  and  was  there  slain  by  Pallas,  line  000. 

580.]  LADON.  "A 

580.]  DEMODOCUS.  f 

580.]  PHERES.  V Friends  of  .Eneas,  here  lulled  by  Halcaoa. 

582.]  STRY  MONIES.  ( 

584-]  THOAS.  ) 

592. — Th’  F.randriun  spear.]  The  spear  of  Pallas. 

603 Knight.}  Jlalesus. 

605.]  ABAS.  (See  Abas,  line  219.) 

018.]  JUTURNA.  The  sister  of  Turnui.  (See  Juturaa,  En.  xii.  212.) 

635.]  HORROR.  This  was  personified  among  the  ancients  by  a young  man  flying,  in 
consternation,  from  the  appalling  spectacle  of  Medusa’s  head. 

679 .—The  yotrfA.]  Pallas. 

684. — iVasfer.]  Etander. 

686. — Phrygian  friend.}  Eneas. 

fjgt. Shining  belt.}  Upon  this  belt  (see  En.  xii.  1365  ) was  inscribed  the  history 

of  die  Danaides. 

The  DANAIDES  (called  also  BELIDES,  from  their  ancestor  Belus)  were  the  fifty 
danghters  of  Danaos,  king  of  Argos,  and  ihe  wives  of  die  fifty  sons  of  their  uncle  Egyp- 
ms,  king  of  Egypt.  An  oracle  had  declared  that  Danaaa  would  be  dethroned  by  a son- 
m-law  ; he  accordingly  commanded  his  daughters  to  put  their  husbands  to  death  ; and, 
for  their  compliance  (Hypennnestra  excepted)  with  this  barbarous  mandate,  they  were 
doomed  (sec  Tartarus,  page  149.)  to  the  endless  task  of  filling  with  water  vessels  pierced 
with  innumerable  holes.  (See  Horace,  b.  lii*  Ode  11.) 

692-]  EURYTION.  An  artificer. 

M*.— Fatal  brides .]  The  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus. 

095. — Bridegroom *.]  The  fifty  sons  of  /Egyptus. 

696.— Ill  hour .]  (See  J£ n.  xii.  13G4.) 

705. — Breathless  6ot/y.]  Of  Valias. 

712. — Hero."]  iEneas. 

721.]  SULMO.  * Some  consider  Sulmo,  in  this  past*?*-  to  be  a town,  and  l fens  to 

721.]  UFENS.  S be  a river.  It  however  appears  from  the  original  that  the  latter 
implied  the  chief  mentioned  .En.  viii.  9. 

The  town  Sulmo  (now  Sulmona),  the  birthplace  of  Ovid,  was  a town  of  the  Peligrn,  in 

There  were  two  ri«crs  of  Italy  of  the  name  of  Ufcns,  one  near  Tcnacma,  and  another 
in  the  district  of  Picenum. 

725.]  MAGUS.  One  of  the  officers  of  Tumus,  here  killed  by  .Eneas. 

747.]  HEMONIDES.  A priest  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  who  fought  on  the  aide  of 

Turous ; here  killed  by  Eneas. 

757. — Vulcanian  Cttculuf.}  (Sec  Prmneste,  An.  vii.  938.) 

761.]  ANXUR.  A Latian  chief,  wounded  by  Eneas. 

767.]  TARQUITUS.  -.Tarquitus  was  a son  of  Faunus  and  the  nymph  Dryope.  I e 

7 66  Nymph.}  (assisted  Turn  us  against  Eneas,  and  is  here  hilled  by  dm 

7G9. — Sire.]  S latter. 

770.— He-}  Eneas. 

783.]  LUCAS.  ) Chief8  0f  Turnus,  here  killed  by  Eneas. 

783.]  ANTEUS-  ) 

786.]  GAMERS.  Son  of  Volacenf,  here  hilled  by  Eneas. 

CL  Ulan.  ‘ 
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780.]  NUMA.  One  of  Tamm’  chief*,  here  killed  by  Aeneas.  (See  note  to  jEn.ix.M5-) 
790.]  AMYCLjE.  A town  of  Latium,  between  Ceiete  and  Tenmcina,  built  by  the 
companions  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  Virgil  is  supposed  to  have  applied  to  it  tbe  epithet 
Tacita,  silent,  in  consequence  of  its  inhabitants  being  strict  followers  of  the  precepts  of 
Pythagoras,  which  enjoined  perpetual  silence  for  a certain  number  of  years.  Tlie  epithet 
seems  however  more  properly  to  belong  to  tbe  Laconian  city  of  tlie  tame  name.  (See 
Amyclm,  page  91.)  The  people  of  Amyclte,  in  Italy,  were  serpent-worshipper* ; and  to 
sacred  did  they  hold  this  animal,  that  they  considered  it  impious  to  destroy  it,  alihoe^t. 
in  their  own  defence. 


791.]  jEGEON.  (See  Briarcus,  page  59.) 

80S.]  NIPHjEUS.  •> 

810.]  LUCAGUS.  > Rutulian  chiefs,  here  killed  by  -Eneas. 

810.]  LIGER.  J 

814. — Sword.]  This  circumstance  is  remarkable,  as  the  spear  is  more  usually  assigned 
to  the  warrior  who  fought  from  a chariot. 

862. — Goddess  with  the  charming  eyes.]  Venus. 

875.]  PILUMNUS.  The  god  of  bakers  and  millers,  as  the  supposed  inventor  of  the 
art  of  grinding  corn.  He  was  also  the  tutelary  deity  of  children,  and,  with  his  brother 
PICUMNUS  (denominated  also  STERQU1LINIU3,  from  his  having  introduced  the 
system  of  manuring  the  earth),  presided  over  the  auspices  that  were  taken  before  the 
celebration  of  marriage.  Pilumnus  was  tho  prince  who  received  Danae  after  her  ripul- 
sion  from  the  dominions  of  her  father  Acrisius.  (See  Danae,  page  228,  and  Turnas, 
page  490.)  Pilumnus  and  Picumnus  were  said  to  be  tbe  sons  of  Jupiter  and  the  nymph 
GARAMANTIS. 

CUBA,  CUNIA,  STATANUS,  STATINA,  and  SENTIA,  were  also  guardian  divini- 
ties of  infants  among  the  Romans. 

923.]  OSINIUS.  A king  of  Clusium,  who  assisted  -Eneas  against  Turnus. 

972.  — A’atire  shores.]  Ardea. 

973.  — Father's.]  Daunus’. 

978. — Tuscan  troops.]  Under  the  command  of  Tarchon. 

986.]  HEBRUS.  Son  of  Dolicaon,  a friend  of  -Eneas ; here  killed  by  Ling  &le- 
sentius. 


987.]  LATAGUS. 

9871  PALM  US  / Friends  of  .Eneas,  here  killed  by  Mesentius.  Mimas  was  a 
*J  ‘ ' ' — ..c  * — 1 T) i 1 — ...  ....  


5 son  of  Amy cus  and  Theano,  and  was  born  on  tlie  same  night 
with  his  intimate  friend  Paris. 


994.]  EVAS. 

994.]  MIMAS. 

i 995.]  THEANO.  •'  Homer,  in  the  original,  II.  vi.  299,  calls  Theano,  Cisseis,  from 
her  father  Cisseus,  king  of  Thrace ; and  there  she  is  mentioned  as  the  wife  of  Antenor. 
And  in  11.  xvi.  875.  Hecuba  is  called  the  daughter  of  Dymas,  a Phrygian.  Thus  Homer 
and  Virgil  do  not  agree  in  this  matter.  Prom  hence  Ruxus  concludes,  that  Theano  was 
not  tbe  sister  of  Hecuba,  and  that  tlie  Theano  here  mentioned  is  a name  feigned  by  the 
poet.”  Warlon. 

996.  — Fire.]  Torch. 

997.  — Queen.]  Hecuba. 

999. — Unthinking.]  For  unthought  of ; forgotten. 

1914.]  ACRON.  A Grecian,  who  bad  settled  at  Cortona  ; here  killed  by  Mcientim. 
1931.]  ORODES.  A friend  of  -Eneas,  here  killed  by  Mesentius. 

1040 Fo  P<ran.]  Merely  a note  of  triumph. 

1041.— Conqu'ring  king.]  Mesentius. 

1052.]  C-EDICUS.  I Alcathdus  is  here  killed  by  Ciedicus.  " Virgil  (says  Catron) 
1052.]  ALCATHOUS.  S has  been  censured  for  not  every  where  distinguishing  who 
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>re  of  the  Trojan,  and  who  of  tha  Latian  party.  It  is  only  observing  wbat  names  are 
operly  Latin, — such  as  Csdicus,  Sacrator,  Rapo,  &c.,  and  what  are  drawn  from  the 
reek,  as  Alcathous,  Hydaspes,  Parthcnius,  &c.,  and  the  confusion  is  easily  removed, 
his  is  a new  proof  that  the  Trojan  tongue  was  derived  from  the  Grecian.” 

1053.]  SACRATOR.)  „ , . . 

1053.]  HYDASPES.  \ Hjdaspes  » here  lolled  by  Sacrator. 

IS!]  PARTHENIU3.  X0™*  "nd  Parthenia9  are  herc  kilIed  b?  ,he  Ru,uli“ 
1055.]  RAPO.  ) chief  Rapo. 

1050.]  ERICETE3.  lEricetes  was  a Lycaonian,  here  killed  by  Messapus  ; eitlier 
1057. — Tycoon's  blood.]  > descended  from  Lycaon,  or  bom  in  Lycaonia. 

1061. ]  CLONIUS.  A Trojan,  here  killed  by  Messapus. 

1062.  — Neptune's  son.]  Messapus. 

1063 Agis  the  Lycian.]  ) Agis,  a friend  of  Aeneas,  is  here  killed  by  Valeras,  one  of 

1065. — Tuscan  Kalenu.]  S the  friends  of  Turnus. 

1007.]  A UTIIRONIUS.  A friend  of  Turnus,  here  killed  by  Salius. 

1069.]  NEALCES.  A Rutulian  chief,  who  here  kills  Salius.  (See  Salius,  AF.n. 


r.  390.) 

1 104.]  ANTORES.  An  Argive,  killed  by  Mezentius.  He  had  originally  been  an 
attendant  of  Hercules,  but  finally  settled  in  Italy  at  the  court  of  Evander. 

1133. — Protects  his  parent.]  “ This  alludes  to  a circumstance  in  the  Roman  history. 
Scipio  Africanus,  when  he  was  but  seventeen  years  old,  protected  hia  father  in  this 
manner  ; nor  did  he  retreat  till  lie  had  received  twenty-and-seven  wounds.  Servitu. 
Thus  Virgil,  in  Lausus,  very  artificially  gives  us  an  adumbration  of  a great  achievement 
of  one  of  his  countrymen."  H'arton. 

1139. — His  Vulcanian  orb.]  His  shield,  the  workmanship  of  Vulcan. 

1161.— Cool.]  Tunic. 

1 1 86. — Washed .]  Staunched. 

1231.]  RHCEBUS.  A horse  of  Meientiua. 

1253 — Far-shooting  god.]  Apollo. 
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1. — Meriting.]  Aurora. 

S. — Chief.]  /Eneas.  ••  It  wits  a custom  of  the  Romans  never  to  sacrifice  when  fcy 
were  polluted  with  the  rites  of  burial  ; but  if  it  so  happened  that  any  one  died,  and  tfcer: 
was  at  the  same  time  a necessity  of  performing  a sacrifice,  the  friends  of  the  decease.! 
always  strove  to  go  through  with  the  sacrifice  before  they  buried  him.  Thus,  when  t 
was  told  to  Horatius  Pulvillus,  while  he  was  consecrating  the  Capitol,  that  his  soa  «*> 
dead,  he  cried  out,  Cadaver  sit : nor  would  he  engage  in  his  funeral  till  he  had  finished 
the  consecration.  According  to  this  custom,  A£ueas  is  here  introduced  paying  hisvovi 
to  Heaven  before  he  celebrates  the  sepulture  of  Pallas  and  his  companions."  Wartm. 

4. — Friend.]  Pallas. 

6 — 18.]  These  lines  describe  the  trophy  raised  by  .tineas  of  the  spoils  of  Meaentio. 
Trophirs  ( tropica ) were  more  in  use  among  the  Greeks  than  the  Romans,  who,  to  inti 
mate  that  enmities  ought  not  to  he  perpetuated,  never  repaired  a trophy  when  it  decays-". 
Trophies  were  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  filed  on  a column,  trunk  of  a tree,  4tr 
as  signs  or  monuments  of  victory,  erected  usually  on  the  spot  where  such  victory  b»i 
been  obtained,  and  consecrated  to  some  divinity,  with  an  inscription.  The  Ransc* 
termed  any  monuments  of  a victory  trapan  ; and  tropaum  is  also  put  hy  the  poefs  fc : 
the  victory  itself. 

36. — Contempt  he  loir.]  (See  Funeral  rites.) 

40. — iSud  city.]  Pallaktxusi. 

PURKS.]  Gods  of  this  name  were  worshipped  in  a temple  erected  on  a high  spot  u 
Pallanteum,  in  Arcadia. 

44 — 53.]  (See  Funeral  riles.) 

45.]  ACETES.  Armour-bearer  of  Evander,  and  attendant  of  his  son  Pallas. 

49. — Trqjtnu.]  " Why  does  the  poet  represent  Trojan  dames  surrounding  the  body  of 
Pall  is,  since  he  gave  us  to  understand  before  that  they  all  remained  behind  in  Sicily, 
and  that  the  mother  of  Euryalus  alone  had  courage  enough  to  follow  her  son  into  Italy 1 
Solti  e matribut  aura.  Servius  understands  female  slaves  in  this  place,  hat  .E»r<r  enril- 
Inlas;  but  why  are  they  termed  Iliades  ? This  is  certainly  a little  oversight  in  the  poet, 
which  would  have  been  corrected  if  he  had  lived  to  put  the  last  hand  to  bis  poesi.' 
Wurtoa. 

95 — 148.]  (See  Funeral  rites.) 

129. — Champion.]  Pallas. 

131.]  iETHON.  A horse  of  Pallas,  represented  as  shedding  teats  at  the  death  of  to 
master. 

" This  is  imitated  from  11.  xvii.  487,  where  Achilles'  horses  weep  for  their  muter- 
Aristotle  aud  Pliny  inform  us,  that  these  animals  often  lament  their  masters  when  killed 
in  battle,  and  even  shed  tears  for  them.  /Elian  reports  the  same  of  elephants,  whrs  they 
are  carried  from  their  native  country.  Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  Cesar  tells  us,  ' lb* 
next  day  the  horses  whom,  in  passing  the  Rubicon,  he  had  consecrated  to  Mars,  at 
turned  loose  on  the  banks,  were  observed  to  abstain  obstinately  from  food,  and  to  wee? 
abundantly.’  ” ll'arton. 
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1 36. — Victor.]  Tumua.  The  ml — the  belt  (/En.  x.  691.) 

157.— A king.]  Arneas.  A king’s  request.  Latin u«’.  (See  An.  vii.  3G5,  and  375.) 

170.]  FRIENDSHIP.  An  allegorical  female  divinity  among  the  Greeks  end  Romans, 
who  was  thus  variously  represented  : with  her  right  hand  upon  her  heart,  and  with  her 
left  encircling  an  elm  round  which  grows  a vine  laden  with  grapes : in  a white  robe, 
crowned  with  myrtle  and  with  pomegranate  flowers,  having  on  her  forehead  the  words, 
“ Summer  and  Winter,”  on  the  border  of  her  tunic,  “ Death  and  Life,”  and  on  her  left 
side,  “ Far  and  Near:”  holding  two  hearts  united  in  her  bands,  with  a dog  at  her  feet, 
which  are  uncovered,  and  a garland  of  pomegranate  flowers  on  her  head. 

Slight  friendship  is  depicted  by  a woman  holding  a nest  of  swallows,  and  surrounded 
by  other  birds. 

178. — Royal  virgin.]  Lavinia. 

183.]  DRANCES.  A Latian,  remarkable  for  his  eloquence,  and  for  his  opposition  to 
Tumus  in  the  Latin  councils.  " It  has  been  imagined  by  some  critics,  that  under  the 
character  of  Turnus  M.  Anthony  is  represented,  and  that  Cicero  is  shadowed  by  Drances. 
Virgil  certainly  seems  to  be  no  friend  of  Cicero’s.  He  does  not  mention  a word  of  him 
in  his  view  of  the  most  considerable  Rowans,  in  b.  vi.,  nor  in  the  viiith,  though  he  speaks 
there  of  Catiline,  ver.  CCS.”  Spence. 

201. — Twelve  days.]  This  number  is  borrowed  from  Homer (11.  xxiv.987.) 

204. — Fell  the  timber.]  PUTA  was  a Roman  divinity,  invoked  at  the  lopping  of 
trees. 

240. — Dear  partner  ] Carmcnta. 

266. — Trunk.]  (See  Ain.  xi.  6 — 187.) 

284 — 326.]  (See  Funeral  rites.) 

307. — Dewy  night.]  EVENING  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  Diana,  holding  in 
hea  right  hand  a bow,  and  in  her  left  a leash,  with  which  she  is  leading  a great  many  dogs. 

337. — Him.]  Turnus. 

346 — Queen.]  A mala. 

348. — Th’  JEtolian  prince.]  Diomcd. 

374. — Place  desir’d.]  ARGVRIPA. 

377. ]  ARGYRIPA.  v Or  ARGYRIPPA.  Diomed  is  said  to  have  called  his  new 

378.  — His  own  Argos.]  (city  in  Apulia  “ Argyripa,”  after  the  name  of  Argos  Hip- 
pinm,  in  Peloponnesus.  The  name  Argyripa  was  gradually  corrupted  into  Arpi.  The 
Peloponnesian  town  Argos  is  termed  “ bis  own,”  since  Diomed  (himself  an  rEtolian) 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Argos,  in  consequence  of  his  having  married  Agialea,  daughter 
of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos, 

403.  — Ca/iharean  coast.]  The  coast  of  Caphareus,  or  Cafhkbeos,  a mountain  and 
promontory  of  Euboea,  on  which  Nauplius,  king  of  tire  country,  to  revenge  the  death  of 
his  son  Palamedes,  set  up  a burning  torch  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  in  order  to  de- 
ceive the  Greeks,  and  occasion  their  shipwreck  on  the  coast.  (Ain.  i.  62.) 

404.  — The  prince.]  Menelaus. 

406. — In  Egypt  lost.]  At  the  court  of  Proteus.  (See  Menelaus  and  Proteus.) 

410. — Young  Achilles.]  Pyrrhus. 

410. — His  rival.]  Orestes, 

413. — Revenger.]  Agamemnon. 

413.  — Another’s.]  Menelaus’. 

414.  — Own.]  Clytemnestra. 

416. — Polluters.]  <£gyathus. 

418. — Much  lov’d  country.]  jEtolit. 

418. — More  lov’d  i cq/>.]  A'.giale.  (See  Diomed.) 

420. — Transform’d  to  birds.]  Some  mythologisls  affirm  that  the  companions  of  Dio- 
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med  were  to  afflicted  at  the  death  of  their  leader,  that  they  were  com  cried  into  birdt. 
The  transformation  to  which  Virgil  alludes  tu,  of  coarec,  earlier  in  date ; be  tee  an  to 
hare  followed  the  tradition  recorded  by  Ovid  (Met.  b.  xiv.)  that  Agnon,  one  of  Diomed'i 
companions,  in  his  voyage  from  Troy,  insulted  Venus  with  contemptuous  language,  ml 
that  the  goddess,  in  revenge,  transformed  not  only  Agnon,  bat  many  others  (among  whom 
were  Lycat  and  Nyeteus)  of  Uiomed's  train,  into  birds.  Thdsc  birds  (according  to  Otid) 
resembled  swans ; they  chiefly  frequented  a neighbouring  island  in  the  Adriatic  sea,  and 
were  marked  by  their  fondness  for  Greeks  and  their  aversion  for  the  natives  of  any  other 
country.  (See  Horace,  b.  i.  Ode  6. ; and  Diomed's  birds  in  Lord  Bacon's  Fables  <tf  Ike 
Ancients .) 

428.]  (See  II.  v.  1084.) 

606.]  (See  -E n . vii.  200.) 

631. — Undoubted  author.']  Tumus. 

S64. — Fair  bride.]  Larinia. 

854. — Chief.]  .Tineas. 

691. — Orator.]  Prances. 

609.  — Their  prince.]  Pallas. 

610.  — Giant  brothers.]  Psndaruv  and  Bitias. 

J 8 

617. — Phrygittn  pirate.]  /Tineas  : used  contemptuously  ; — implying  that  /Eneas  hid 
no  better  claim  to  Lavinia  than  Paris  to  Helen. 

617. — Thee.]  Princes. 

626. ]  AUFIDUS.  ) Poetically  implying  the  disinclination  of  Diomed  to  oppose 

627.  — Runs  backwards.]  J /Eneas.  The  Aufidus  (now  Ofanto)  is  a river  of  Apolii. 
falling  into  the  Adriatic  sea. 

034 — Royal  father.]  Latinus.  « 

662.]  TOLUMN1US.  An  augur  in  the  army  of  Tumus  ; killed  zEn.  xii.  978. 

666. — Volsciun  Amazon.]  Camilla. 

674. — New  Achilles.]  /Eneas. 

687,  — Rirer.]  Tiber. 

688.  — Tous.]  Laurentum. 

703.]  VOLUSUS.  .A  friend  of  Tumus. 

722. — Mother-queen.]  Amata. 

724. — Fatal  bride.]  Lavinia. 

726. — Pallas'  temple.]  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  worship  of  Pallas  was  intro, 
duced  into  Italy  by  the  Trojans,  and  Uiat  Virgil  allowed  himself  this  anachronism  in  hi* 
desire  to  imitate  a passage  in  Iloiner,  II.  vi.  378. 

728.]  SUPPLICATION.  The  Homans  personified  this  allegorical  divinity  by  s 
graceful  young  girl,  crowned  with  laurel,  decorating  an  altar  with  a garland  of  flowers, 
and  kneeling  on  one  of  the  magnificent  couches  which,  by  order  of  the  Roman  senate, 
wore  placed  before  the  altars  of  the  gods  when  the  senators  repaired  thither  with  their 
families,  and  the  people  at  large,  either  for  the  purpose  of  making  propitiatory,  or  grate- 
ful oblations.  At  these  festivals,  of  which  the  duumviri  had  the  superintendence,  and 
which  in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic  lasted  only  one  or  two  days,  but  were  afterwards 
extended  to  several,  flowers  were  the  sole  offerings. 

FLOWERS.]  Flowers  were  used  on  almost  all  occasions  by  the  ancients ; at  their 
religious  ceremonies,  as  in  this  passage  ; at  funerals  (see  Funeral  rites,  page  32.); 
at  festivals,  when  their  tables  and  apartments  were  profusely  decorated  with  them ; in 
the  form  of  garlands,  with  which  they  adorned  their  heads,  the  gales  of  temples,  altsrs, 
triumphal  arches,  &c.  , their  beds  and  rooms  being  also  frequently  strewed  with  them. 

Of  the  flowers,  &c.  that  were  appiopriated  to  particular  gods,  the  rose  was  sacred  to 
Venus  and  the  Muses;  the  poppy  to  Harpocratcs,  Ceres,  Venus,  and  Neptune;  the 
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reraegranate  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine ; the  periwinkle  to  Cupid  ; the  pink,  swcetwilliam, 
md  heart 's-ease  to  Jupiter ; the  lilac  to  Pan ; the  heliotrope  and  hyacinth  to  Apollo ; 
irteroisia  (southern-wood)  to  the  Carian  queen  Artemisia;  the  anemone  to  Venus  and 
\ilonie ; the  lily  and  lotus  to  Harpocrates,  Orus,  Isis,  See. ; adonium  (the  adonis)  to  Adonis  ; 
hebelenium  to  Helen  ; the  'orange-flower  and  agnus  castas  to  Diana ; the  swallow-wort 
asclepias)  to  Aesculapius  ; the  white  violet  to  Vesta  ; the  daisy  to  Alceslis ; the  saffron- 
lower  to  Crocus ; wild  thyme  to  the  Muses  ; the  apple-tree  to  Nemesis ; the  mulberry-tree 
o Minerva,  fit c.  ficc. 

Mott  of  the  flowers  peculisr  to  the  divinities  are  mentioned  under  their  respective 
utick*. 

Pyramus  and  Thisbe.]  These  persons,  natives  of  Babylon,  were  remarkable  for  their 
mutual  affection,  but  their  parents  being  averse  to  their  union,  they  adopted  the  espe- 
lient  of  receiving  each  other’s  addresses  through  the  cbink  of  a wall  which  separated 
their  houses,  and,  in  the  sequel,  arranged  a meeting  at  the  tomb  of  Ninus,  under  a white 
nolbeny-tree.  Thisbe,  enveloped  in  a veil,  arrived  first  at  the  appointed  place,  when, 
terrified  at  the  appearance  of  a lion,  she  fled  precipitately,  and  in  her  flight  dropped 
tier  veil,  which  lyiug  in  the  animal's  path,  became  smeared  with  blood.  Pyramus  was  so 
rppalled  at  the  sight,  concluding  that  his  beloved  Thisbe  bad  fallen  a prey  to  some  wild 
beast,  that  he  slabbed  himself.  At  the  departure  of  the  lion,  Thisbe  returned  to  the  spot 
from  the  cave  to  which  she  had  retreated,  and  beholding  the  bleeding  Pyramus,  imme- 
diately threw  henelf  on  the  fatal  sword  ; the  fruit  of  the  mulberry-tree  (which,  prior  to 
this  catastrophe,  was  white)  having  been  thenceforth,  as  the  poets  state,  of  the  colour  of 
blood. 


756. — Warrior-queen.]  CAnilla. 

706. — den' rat.]  Tumus. 
bOS. — Latonian  Phabe.]  Diana. 

807.]  OPIS.  A Thracian  nymph  among  the  attendants  of  Diana,  called  also  from 
ber  birthplace  Threissa. 

bl5.]  METABUS.  The  tyrant  of  the  Privernates,  and  father  of  Camilla.  (See  Ca- 
milla.) 

016.]  PRIVERNUM.  A town  of  the  Volsci  (now  Piperao  Vecchio). 

020.]  CASMILLA.  The  mother  of  Camilla. 

031. — Cork.]  “ There  is  a large  wood  of  cork-trees,  just  on  the  other  side  of  Pipemo 
Me  v.  540,  in  the  original)  ; and  the  tree  is  common  about  all  those  parts."  Spence. 

833. — Thee.]  Opis. 

| Aconteus  was  a Latian,  here  killed  by  Tyrrhenus,  a Tuscan. 

iRemuIus  was  a Latian,  here  killed  by  the  Trojan  Orsilo- 
clrus  ; the  latter  falls  by  the  band  of  Camilla,  Ain.  si.  1019. 
} Tuscan  chiefs  in  the  service  of  -Eneas,  here  killed  by  Catil- 
3 Ins.  “ The  name  Herminius  is  taken  from  the  Roman  his- 
i Herminius  and  Lartius  opposed  the  Tusci,  when  the  Pom  Sublicius  was  broken 
p®*”  Senius. 

•72.]  LARINA.  --  Three  Italian  nymphs,  attendants  of  queen  Camilla.  " Scrvius, 

•72.]  TULLA.  > and  afler  him  Catrou,  tells  us  that  the  names  of  Camilla's  com- 

*72.]  TARPEIA.  ' panions  are  all  drawn  from  the  Roman  history,  and  are  here 
deduced  as  a compliment  to  some  illustrious  families  in  Rome.”  Warton. 

■.975. — Thracian  Amazons.]  (See  Amnions,  page  5S.) 

*76.]  THERMODON  (now  Tertneli).  A river  of  Pontus,  or  Cappadocia,  in  the 
ltry  (whence  it  is  also  called  Amazonia*)  of  the  Ainasons,  falling  into  the  Euxinc  sea, 
Ihemiscyra. 


914  ] TYRRHENUS. 
9U.]  ACONTEUS. 
915.]  ORSILOCHUS. 
946.]  REM  ULUS. 
•51.]  IOLAS. 

952.]  HERMINIUS. 
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Trojans,  hare  killed  by  Camilla. 


978. — Maiden  queen.]  Hippolyte.  (See  Theseus,  page  53.) 

983. — Moony  shields.]  The  shields  of  the  Amazons  were  in  the  form  of  cresceats 

987.]  EUN/EUS.  The  son  of  Clylius,  here  killed  by  Camilla. 

991.]  LIRIS.  . , ....  . . _ 

091,]  PAG  ASUS.  J Trojana,  here  killed  by  Camilla.  . 

997.]  AMASTRUS.  The  son  of  Hippotas,  here  killed  by  Camilla. 

999.]  TEREUS. 

999.]  HARPALYCUS. 

999. ]  DEMOPHOON. 

1000. ]  CHROMIS. 

1003.]  ORNYTU8. 

1019.]  BVTES. 

1019.]  ORS1LOCHUS.  (See  Orsilochus,  line  945  of  this  book.) 

1034.]  AUNUS.  A Ligurian,  killed  by  Camilla. 

1038. — Liguf-ian.]  This  line  seems  to  imply  that  the  ancient  Ligurians  were  **■ 
rions  for  fraud  and  perfidy.. 

Ligukia,  a country  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  is  said  to  hare  derived  its  name  from 
the  son  of  Phaeton.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  rirer  Macro  (Magra)  ; on  the  ■ f 
by  the  Padua  (Po)  ; on  the  south  by  the  Ugvaticua  sinus  (gulf  of  Genoa);  and  ca  k 
west  by  the  Varus  ( Varor  Varo) ; the  modem  Genoa  being  built  on  the  aiteof  its  sac* 
capital  Genuar.  The  origin  of  the  Ligurians  is  variously  ascribed  to  the  Germans,  G«i 
and  Greeks. 

1119. — Tyrrhene  troops.]  In  the  original,  Mcroniiltr.  (See  Etruria,  page  496.) 

1121.]  ARUNS.  A Trojan,  who  slew  Camilla  (line  ll75.),  nnd  was  instantly  Uk* 
by  the  nymph  Opis. 

1131.]  CHLOREU3.  A priest  of  Cybele,  who  accompanied  rEncas  to  Italy, 
was  there  killed  by  Tumus.  (See  Pitt's  Virgil,  Jf.n.  zii.  506.) 

1163. — Patron,  l;c.]  Apollo.  Soracte  (now  Saint  Oreste)  is  a mountain  of  the If 
lisci,  in  Etruria,  near  the  Tiber  ; it  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  who  was  thence  named  Sseskr. 
and  whose  priests  are  said  to  hare  been  enabled  to  walk  over  burning  coals  with  ns» 
nity.  There  was,  as  some  report,  a fountain  on  Mount  Soracte,  whose  waters  boiW  * 
sunrise,  and  were  fatal  to  all  birds  that  approached  them. 

1197.]  ACCA.  A companion  of  Camilla. 

1215. — Cynthia's  maid.]  Opis. 

1234.]  DERCENNUS.  An  ancient  king  of  Latium. 

1249. — Bow-string.]  This  is  imitated  from  Homer's  description  of  Pandarus’  drier". 
his  bow  against  Menelaus  (11.  ir.  152,  &c.) 
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18. — A'ing-.]  Latinus. 

21.— Base  deserter.]  /Eneas. 

SO. — H’j/V.]  Amata. 

71.— Koirr  jwrenf.]  Daunus. 

127. — Thracian  race.]  ) These  coursers  were  descended  from  tbe  horses  given  to 
130.]  ORITHYIA.  ) Pilumnus  by  Orithyia,  who  was  daughter  of  Ereclbeus,  king 
of  Athens,  and  Praxitbea,  daughter  of  Phrasimus  and  Diogenea,  and  sister  of  Cecrops, 
Fandarus,  Metion,  Prociis,  Creusa,  and  Chthonia.  She  was  carried  away  by  Boreas, 
kmg  of  Thrace,  while  crossing  the  llissus,  and  was  mother  of  Cleopatra,  or  Cleobula, 
Chione,  Zetus,  and  Calais. 

" How  could  Orithyia  (say  the  commentators),  who  was  of  Attica,  and  carried  by 
Dorras  into  Thrace,  give  these  horses  to  Pilumnus,  who  was  an  Italian  ? Catrou  observes 
that  the  fiction  is  a little  forced  ; and  urges,  in  defence  of  Virgil,  that  Pilumnus  was  a 
god.  and  Orithyia  a goddess.  They  had  opportunity  of  knowing  each  other  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  gods  ; and  Pilumnus  might  receive  from  her  this  breed  of  horses  that  came 
hum  Thrace,  wrhere  Orithyia  reigned.’’  lYarton. 

Orithyia  was  called  Actxa,  or  Actias,  from  her  Athenian  origin. 

137.]  Tumus  seems  to  have  been  unnecessarily  solicitous,  as  the  battle  (see  line  173.) 
did  not  begin  till  the  following  morning. 

Ul. — Mtncean  forge.}  The  forge  of  Vulcan,  under  /Etna. 

142. — Hero’s  sire.]  Daunus. 

146. — Auruncan  Actor.]  Actor  was  a native  of  the  Latina  town  Aurunce,  whose 
ance  Tumus  bore,  having  slain  him  in  battle.  • 

155. — Frizzled  hair.]  The  Roman  women  curled  their  hair  with  hot  irons,  and 
uiointed  it  with  perfumes  : this  mode  of  dress  was  sometimes  adopted  by  tbe  men,  but 
•as  considered  a mark  of  effeminacy  and  an  object  of  contempt.  The  hair  was  some- 
ones  died,  or  painted.  The  other  ornaments  of  the  female  head  were,  gold,  precious 
tones,  flowers,  and  ribands. 

CONTEMPT.]  This  was  depicted  by  the  ancients  by  a hand  snapping  the  fingers. 
COMUS.]  The  god  who  presided  over  dress,  mirth,  and  jollity.  He  is  represented 
s a jovial  young  man,  crowned  with  roses,  bearing  a torch  in  his  right  hand,  and  resting 
lie  left  on  a stake.  Sometimes  he  is  seen  bearing  a golden  cup  and  a dish  of  fruit. 

163. — Lemniaa  arms.]  So  called  from  their  having  been  fabricated  by  Vulcan. 

178. — List  prepar’d.]  By  clearing  the  plain  frtm  shrubs  and  whatever  might  obstruct 
be  exertions  of  the  combatants. 

180.  — Sods  of  gross.]  (See  Altars,  page  30.) 

181.  — Common  gods.]  By  the  gods  to  whom  both  Trojans  and  Latins  would  appeal. 

184. — Linen  hoods.]  J Virgil  alludes  to  the  dress  of  the  fecialcs.  (See  Priests, 
185 — Kcrtxiin.]  $ page  400.) 

205. — Albano’s  moan!.]  Albakus  Moms,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  the  Lacus  Ai.ba- 
ns,  sixteen  miles  from  Rome,  near  Alba. 

Cl.  Nan.  4 B 
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210 — G oddest  of  the  skies.]  Juno. 

211. — Goddess  of  Ihe  lake.]  JUTURNA.  This  nymph,  the  daughter  of  king  Das 
nus,  and  sister  of  Tumus,  had  received  the  guardianship  of  lakes  and  rivers  from  Jopiw. 
(See  Muta,  page  227.)  Juno  Tiewing,  with  dismay  and  apprehension,  the  state  of  the 
armies  from  the  top  of  Mount  Albanus,  successfully  urged  Julurnn,  as  goddess  of  tie 
Alban  lake,  to  exert  all  her  powers  in  the  cause  of  the  Latians ; Jupiter,  howerer. 
de-patched  the  fury  Mf.gjfra  to  appal,  by  her  horrid  screams,  the  ill-fated  brother  sal 
sister  (see  line  1237 — 1283.),  and  the  lairer,  perceiving  all  aid  to  be  unavailing,  enve- 
loped her  head  in  her  azure  mantle,  and  plunged,  overwhelmed  with  despair,  into  ber 
stream. 

Near  the  river  Numicus,  in  the  roots  of  Mount  Albanus,  sprang  up  a fountain  calk: 
Jutuma,  which  flowed  into  the  Alban  lake,  and  thence  into  the  Tiber. 

Julurna  was  particularly  invoked  by  the  women  of  Rome  before  marriage  ; a temple 
was  dedicated  to  her,  and  feasts,  called  Juturnuliu,  were  celebrated  in  her  honour. 

She  was  named  Daunia  Dka. 

PREMA, 

MANTERNA,  f These  goddesses  also  presided  over  marriage,  children,  and  d» 

RUMIA,  or  L mestic  happiness,  among  the  Romans. 

RUMILIA.]  J 

215.]  NAIS:  i.  e.  a Naiad. 

245. — Peaceful  kingf.]  Inasmuch  as  they  peacefully  met  for  the  purpose  of  amngisf 
a single  combat,  the  result  of  which  would  terminate  the  general  war. 

247.  — Twelve  beams.]  A radiated  crown  was  anciently  used  os  a regal  ornameat  tw 
the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  thence  was  adopted  by  Augustus  and  his  successors; 
it  is  probable  that  Virgil  alludes  to  this  imperial  ornament.  Some  authors  suppose  the 
twelve  spikes  to  allude  either  to  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  or  to  the  twelve  labours 
of  Hercules. 

Latinus  (see  next  line)  was  descended  from  the  sun. 

248.  — Lineage  from  the  god  of  day.]  Marica,  the  mother  of  Latinus,  is  by  some  con- 
sidered to  be  the  same  as  Circe,  the  daughter  of  the  sun.  By  other  mythologists  Lati- 
nus is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Circe  and  Telemachus  ; and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Vbgfl 
here  alludes  to  some  old  tradition  which  made  Faunus,  or  Picus,  the  son  of  Circe. 

252. — Author  of  the  Roman  fine.]  **  Virgil  is  ever  looking  back  on  his  principal 
action,  that  is,  the  foundation  of  the  Trojan  colony  in  Italy;  from  whence  the  Rooatru 
were  originally  derived.  This  action,  I think,  is  the  end  of  the  poem,  and  the  object  to 
which  all  is  referred.”  Warton. 

258. — Rising  sam.]  In  consecrating  the  victims,  the  priests  direct  then:  face  towards 
the  east ; then  crumble  the  salt  cake  (mala)  on  the  victim  ; cut  with  a sword  a few  Hairs 
from  its  forehead  ; cast  them  into  the  flame  ; and  lastly,  pour  a libation  of  wine  on  the 
altar. 

208. — Queen  of  air.]  Juno. 

276. — Erander’s  town.]  Pallanteum. 

286. — Rifes.]  The  worship  of  the  Penates  and  of  Vesta  was  introduced  by  -Eneas. 
(See  Penates.)  The  invocation  of  Latinus  points  out  the  deities  principally  worshipped 
in  ancient  Italy  previously  to  the  arrival  of  .Eneas. 

296. — V pper  god.]  J u piter. 

298. — iMtona’s  double  offspring.]  Diana  and  Apollo. 

399 Nether  lake.]  Styx. 

310. — As  this  sceptre-]  The  force  of  Latinus’  comparison  is  simply  this  : " As  tils 
sceptre  will  never  sprout  out  with  leaves,  so  surely  will  I never  recede  from  this  compact  ’ 
(See  corresponding  simile,  11.  i.  309,  dec.) 
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" In  the  simplicity  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  the  sceptres  of  kings  were  really  no 
other  than  long  walking-stares ; and  tbence  had  the  very  name  of  sceptre,  which  now 
sounds  so  magnificently.  The  old  sceptres  being  as  long  as  a hunting-pole,  may  serve  to 
explain  some  expressions  in  Virgil  relating  to  king  Latinus’  sceptre  ; which  would  not  be 
so  proper,  if  applied  to  a truncheon,  or  a modern  sceptre.”  tVarion. 

340. — Her  immortal  form.]  Her  form  as  the  goddess  of  lakes. 

311.]  CAMERTES.  A Rutulian  chief,  commended  for  his  illustrious  descent  and 
raloor.  Juturaa  assumed  bis  form  when  she  dissuaded  the  Rntuliana  from  consenting  to 
the  proposed  combat  between  .Eneas  and  her  brother  Turnus. 

373 — TA’  imperial  bird  of  Jo  re.]  Eagle. 

397. — Rapacious  bird.]  l'olumnius  applies  the  eagle  to  /Eneas,  and  the  lion  to 

Turnus. 


410 — G ylippus'  sons.]  Gylippus  was  an  Arcadian,  and  assisted  Aeneas  in  the  war 
against  Turnus. 

437.]  AULESTES.  The  same  as  Auletes,  Ain.  x.  296. 

450.]  COItYN  A1US.  " Mr.  Pope,  in  his  observations  on  Homer's  catalogue  of  ships, 
justly  censures  Virgil  for  not  having  in  some  places  sufficiently  distinguished  his  heroes 
who  have  the  same  name.  Thus  in  b.  ix.  775,  a Chorinams  is  killed  by  Asylas;  and  here  a 
Oiorituvus  kills  Ebusus  : a Numa  is  found  among  the  slain,  after  the  expedition  of  Nisua 
and  Euryalus  (see  b.  ix.  605.),  and  another  Numa  is  pursued  by  .'Eneas,  b.  x.  786.  Homer 
(says  Mr.  Pope)  is  constantly  careful  to  distinguish  two  of  a name,  so  that  one  shall  not 
be  mistaken  for  the  other,  as  Ajax  Oileus,  and  Ajax  Telamonius.”  Wurton. 

432.]  EBUSUS.  A Tuscan  captain,  here  killed  by  the  priest  Corynatus. 

400. ] PODAL1RIUS.  A Trojan  captain,  here  killed  by  the  shepherd  Alsus. 

499.]  HEBRUS  (now  Maritra).  The  chief  river  of  Thrace,  which  flows  into  the 
.Egean  sea,  opposite  to  the  island  Samothracia.  It  was  very  anciently  called  Jlhom- 
bui,  and  derived  the  appellation  of  Ilebrus  from  a prince  of  that  name,  son  of  Cassander, 
ling  of  Tltrace,  who,  from  despair  st  the  false  accusations  of  bis  mother-ia-law  Damasippe, 
drowned  himself  in  its  waters. 

514.]  THAMYRIS.  ^ 

514. ]  PHOLUS.  f Friends  of  .Eneas,  here  killed  by  Turnus. 

515. ]  STHENELUS.  3 

316.  Sons  qf  Imbrasus.]  ) LyCjan8  here  killed  by  Turnus. 

317. ]  GLAUCUS  and  LADES.  S 3 3 

520.]  EUMEDES.  Son  of  Dolon  (see  Dolon),  here  killed  by  Turnus. 

528. — Th’  Etolian  prince.]  Diomed. 

540.]  DARES.  (See  .En.  v.  486.) 

340.]  BUTES.  In  the  original  Assutes,  a Trojan,  here  killed  by  Tumus. 

540.]  S\  BARIS.  1 Friends  of  /Eneas,  here  killed  by  Turnus. 

550.]  PHEGEUS.  S 3 

577.]  IAPIS.  Son  of  lasus,  who,  in  his  youth,  received  from  Apollo  a bow  and  arrow, 
a lyre,  and  the  science  of  augury  ; but,  desirous  to  prolong  the  days  of  his  father,  be  ex- 
changed the  latter  gift  for  a knowledge  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  plants  and  the  art  of 
healing.  Some  suppose  that  Virgil  has  designated,  under  the  character  of  lapis,  Antonius 
Musa,  physician  of  Augustus. 

580. — Tuneful  harp.]  MUSIC  was  represented  by  the  Greeks  under  the  figure  of 
Apollo,  holding  bis  lyre  or  harp ; as  Euterpe;  as  a female  playing  on  a sistrura,  on  a 
broken  string  of  which  is  a grasshopper;  having  a nightingale  on  her  bead,  and  near  her  a 
cup  full  of  wine ; and  on  Messenian  medals  by  a grasshopper.  Among  the  Egyptians 
nusic  was  symbolised  by  a tongue  and  four  teeth,  and  personified  by  a woman,  whose 
rube  was  embroidered  with  instruments  and  notes  of  music ; and,  in  an  allegorical  painting 
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»t  Rome,  the  effecli  of  this  art  are  typified  by  a flock  of  swans  ranged  in  a circle  round  a 
fountain,  with  Zepbyrus  laughing,  and  crowned  with  flowers,  in  the  midst  of  them.  Hoar 
is  also  often  represented  as  a female,  holding  either  a book,  upon  which  her  eyes  are  as-  1 
tently  fixed,  a lyre,  a pen,  some  music,  a pair  of  scales,  or  an  anvil,  and  having  at  her  feet 
every  description  of  musical  instrument.  I 

584. — Phcebean  bay*.]  The  bay  or  laurel  forms  the  crown  of  poets:  lapis  is  repve-  I 
seated  as  preferring  the  knowledge  of  medicine  to  poetical  fame. 

587. — Famed  physician .]  lapis. 

596. — Patron  of  his  art.]  Apollo.  j 

609.. — Dittany.]  " Some  consider  this  to  be  a Cretan  plant  of  a harsh  taste ; that  it 
is  soft,  and  like  the  pulegium,  penyroyal,  but  with  larger  leaves,  and  those  woolly  or 
downy ; that  it  has  neither  flower  nor  seed;  that  the  juice  of  it  heals  wounds  made  with 
iron.”  Wart  on. 

This  plant  was  sacred  to  Juno  and  to  Venus. 

616.]  DEW.  This  is  personified  by  a young  girl  sustained  in  the  air,  at  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  clothed  in  a blue  drapery,  having  on  her  head  and  in  her  bind 
branches  from  which  water  is  dropping  ; and,  above  her  head,  a full  moon. 

667. — .4j  when  a whirlwind,  4fc.]  This  simile  is  copied  from  Homer,  II.  iv.  314,  & c.  , 

674.]  OSIRIS.  ) A friend  of  Tumus,  here  killed  by  the  Trojan  Tbyna- 

674. ]  THYMBR.'EUS.  S brans. 

675. ]  ARCHET1US.  A Rutulian,  here  killed  by  Mnestheus. 

675.]  UFENS.  (See  Eu.  vii.  1026.1  j 

675.]  EPULON.  A Rutulian,  here  killed  by  Achates. 

678. — Fatal  osgrrr.]  Tolumnius. 

690.]  METISCCS.  Charioteer  of  Turnus.  This  simile  is  imitated  from  Homer,  lL  v. 
1028,  &c. 


Rutulians,  here  killed  by  .Eneas. 


734.]  SUCRO.  A Rutulian,  here  killed  by  .Eneas. 

739.]  AMYCUS.  A friend  of  .Eneas,  here  killed  by  Turnus.  He  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Amycus,  iEn.  i.  306. 

741.]  DIORES.  The  brother  of  Amycus,  here  killed  by  Turnus. 

744.— Three.]  \ 

746.]  CETIIEGUS.  ( 

746.]  TANAIS.  f 

746. ]  TALUS.  J 

747. ]  ONYTES.  1 Onytes,  a Rutulian,  here  killed  by  .Eneas  ; he  was  the  son  of 

748. ]  PERIDIA.  I Echion  and  Peridia. 

752.]  MEN.ETES.  An  Arcadian,  here  killed  by  Tumus. 

776.]  MURRII  ANUS.  A Latian  prince  of  illustrious  descent,  here  killed  by  Eneas. 

784.]  HYLLUS.  A Trojan,  here  killed  by  Tumus. 

790.]  CISSEUS,  or  CRETEUS.  An  Arcadian,  here  killed  by  Tumus. 

792.]  CUPENCUS.  A Latian,  here  killed  by  Eneas. 

796. ]  IOLAS,  or  EOLUS.  A native  of  Lymessus,  hero  killed  by  Tumus. 

797.  — Great  subrerter.]  Achilles. 

808. — Sea-born  Messapus.]  i.  e.  son  of  Neptune. 

808.]  ATINAS.  A Rutulian  chief. 

819.]  OCCASION.  An  allegorical  divinity,  called  by  the  Greeks  KAIROS,  and  by 
some  considered  to  be  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Jupiter.  He  was,  under  this  name, 
particularly  worshipped  by  the  Elians.  At  Sicyon,  as  presiding  especially  over  a fa- 
vourable conjuncture  of  circumstances,  Occasion  was  represented  by  the  statuary  Lysippus 
as  a young  man  with  wings,  of  which  the  extremities  touched  a globe,  to  his  feet,  baring 
ia  his  left  hand  a bridle,  flowing  locks  about  his  temples,  and  the  back  of  the  head  bald. 
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Occaiion  i»  sometimes  represented  by  a female  figure,  haring  the  back  of  the  head  bald, 
one  foot  in  the  air  and  the  other  on  a wheel,  a razor  in  the  right  and  a veil  in  the  left  hand  : 
in  the  celebrated  statue  of  Phidias,  she  is  seated  on  a wheel,  having  wings  on  her  feet, 
the  back  of  her  head  bald,  and  a tuft  of  hair,  to  prevent  her  being  recognisable,  over  her 
face  : she  is  also  seen  running  fearlessly  and  with  impunity  upon  the  edge  of  razors,  and 
armed  with  a sword,  as  emblematical  of  the  promptness  and  resolution  necessary  to  over- 
come obstacles. 

840. — Cleanse.]  DEVERRA,  or  DEVERRONA,  was  a goddess  among  the  ancients 
*ho  presided  over  the  cleaning  of  houses.  She  was  particularly  honoured  at  the  time  of 
sweeping  up  the  grain  when  threshed  out  of  the  straw,  and  was  hence  considered,  especially 
under  the  latter  name,  to  preside  over  harvest. 

852. — Th’  Au Ionian  prince.]  Latinos. 

356. — Each  trill  he  heard.]  OPINION.  The  ancients  considered  Opinion  as  a divi- 
nity presiding  over  every  human  sentiment,  and  represented  her  as  a beautiful  hot  bold 
»oman,  with  wings  to  her  hands  and  shoulders,  eztending  a sceptre  and  crown  over  a 
terrestrial  globe,  as  queen  of  the  universe. 

859. — The  helping  king.]  Latinus. 

881. — Noose.]  Jocasts,  Anticlea,  Phaedra,  and  other  females  of  noble  birth,  are  repre- 
sented by  the  poets  as  perishing  by  a similar  death. 

888.]  RUMOUR.  This  is  represented  by  a man  running,  surrounded  by  drums, 
trumpets  and  horns,  flashes  of  lightning  being  seen.  A rumour  of  war  and  of  peace  is 
designated  by  a cock  holding  under  his  feet  a trumpet. 

890.]  SHAME.  This  was  depicted  by  a female  closely  enveloped  in  a mantle,  in 
order  to  escape  all  observation. 

991. — At  when  a fragment,  5fc.]  This  simile  is  imitated  from  Homer,  II.  xiii.  191,  &c. 

1020. ]  See  imitation  of  this.  Par.  Lost,  b.  iv.  985. 

1021. ]  APENNINE.  MONS  APPENINUS;  a ridge  of  mountains  running  the 
whole  length  of  Italy,  from  the  Alps  in  Liguria  to  Rbegium,  the  last  town  of  Italy  towards 
Sicily,  The  Appennines  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name  from  PENNINUS,  a 
divinity  worshipped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  mountains.  By  the  epithet  optimut 
mtaimtu,  which  is  discoverable  on  the  base  of  his  statues,  and  by  the  carbuncle  (called  the 
eye  of  Penninus)  which  appears  on  a pillar  dedicated  to  his  honour,  he  is  considered  to 
he  the  same  as  Jupiter,  the  sun,  or  providence. 

1043.]  SILA,  or  SYLA.  A large  wood  in  tho  country  of  the  Brutii,  near  the  Appen- 
uines,  abounding  with  pitch., 

1043.]  TIBURNUS  (now  Taburo).  A mountain  of  Campania,  on  the  confines  of 
Samnium,  planted  with  olives. 

1054. — Jore  tell  the  beam.]  This  fiction  is  drawn  from  Homer,  II.  xxii.  271,  he. 

Milton  introduces  the  Almighty  weighing  the  fate  of  Satan  and  Gabriel : 

“ Th’  Eternal,  to  prevent  such  horrid  fray. 

Hung  forth  in  heav’n  his  golden  scales,  yet  seen 
Betwixt  Astrea  and  the  Scorpion  sign  ; 

Wherein  all  things  created  first  he  weigh’d  ; 

The  pendulous  round  earth,  with  balanc’d  air. 

In  counterpoise,  now  ponders  all  events  ; 

Battles,  and  realms : in  these  he  puts  two  weights, 

The  signal  each  of  parting  and  of  fight : 

The  latter  quick  up  flew,  and  kick’d  the  beam.” 

Par.  Lott,  b.  iv.  996. 

1083. — Thut,  ifc.]  This  simile  is  imitated  from  Homer,  11.  xxii.  243,  &c. 

1088. — Umbrian  foe.]  The  Umbrian  hounds  were  of  great  celebrity. 
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1127.— Foster-ion.]  Turnui. 

1151. — Foredoom'd.}  Alluding  to  tlie  Sabine  worship  of  .tineas  as  one  of  the 

getes. 

1 173.  — Deform  the  royal  home.]  By  the  grirf  which  succeeded  the  death  of  Ansat-_  I 

1174.  — Jiut  bridegroom.]  Turnus. 

1174. — Plighted  bride.]  Lavinia. 

1178.]  (See  z£n.  ix.  1080.) 

1185.]  (See  Styx,  page  120.) 

1102. — Father's  bind.]  Fattier,  Saturn : land  .Italy, 

1223. — Wat’ry  goddess.]  Juturna. 

1225. — Three  daughters.]  Furies. 

1237. — One  sister  plague.]  Megarra. 

1240.  — Parthian  bow.]  i The  Parthian*  and  Cretaus  were  celebrated  £r 

1241. ]  CYDON,  or  CYDONIAN.  i their  skill  in  archery. 

1244. — Daughter.]  Mcgaera. 

1282. — Her  stream.]  The  Alban  lake. 

1351.]  MERCY.  The  crow  was  the  symbol  of  mercy  among  the  Egyptians.  The 
moderns  represent  this  allegorical  divinity  under  the  figure  of  a woman  with  a briber' 
complexion,  an  aquiline  nose,  haring  on  her  bead  an  olive  crown,  in  Iter  right  hands 
branch  of  cedar,  and  at  her  feet  a crow. 

1354*]  DAUNUS.  The  father  of  Turnus.  He  «u  son  of  Filumnug  and  Danae  (** 
Pilumnus  and  Danae)  ; and  was  reigning  over  that  part  of  Apulia,  from  him  called  Dasnu, 
when  Diomed  landed  in  Italy. 

1305. — Golden  belt.]  (See  Ain.  x.  091.) 
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Among  the  Divinities,  be.  not  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
the  following  may  be  enumerated: — 


FLEETNESS.  This  is  depicted  by  Pierius,  in  his  hieroglyphical  figures,  under  the 
figure  of  a man  with  a thunderbolt  in  his  band,  a hawk  on  his  head,  and  a dolphin  at  his 
feet. 

GAIETY  or  CHEERFULNESS— IULARITAS.  A Roman  dirinity,  frequently 
personified  on  medals  by  a female  holding  in  her  hand  a horn  of  plenty,  and  haring  at 
her  side  two  little  children,  of  whom  the  one  on  the  right  is  holding  a branch  of  palm, 
towards  which  the  goddess  is  extending  her  hand. 

On  medals,  ships  sailing,  designate  joy,  felicity,  success,  and  security:  sereral  vessels 
at  the  feet  of  a figure  crowned  with  turrets,  a maritime  and  commercial  city:  and  at  the 
feet  of  a winged  Victory,  a naval  engagement  or  conquest. 

EUDEMONIA.  The  goddess  of  felicity,  to  whom  the  Romans  erected  a temple  ; 
she  was  represented  seated  on  a throne,  or  as  standing  clothed  in  the  ttola,  holding  a 
cornucopia  in  one  hand,  and  a caduceus,  or  sometimes  a spear,  emblematical  of  military 
success,  in  the  other : on  medals  she  is  designated  by  a ship  under  full  sail : or  by  four 
children,  emblematical  of  the  four  seasons,  the  column  which  supports  the  symbolical 
figure  denoting  firm  and  durable  felicity.  Cochin  and  Ripa  allegorise  Felicity  by  a female 
whose  forehead  ia  encircled  by  many  crowns  of  gold,  of  diamonds,  of  flowers,  and  of 
fruits,  haring  at  the  back  of  her  head  the  Sun  of  Wisdom,  and  holding  palms,  laurels, 
flowers,  and  fruits.  Transient  Felicity,  by  Ripa,  is  depicted  as  a female  habited  in  white 
and  yellow,  with  a crown  of  gold,  a sceptre,  a girdle  of  diamonds,  and  the  gourd  plant 
twined  round  her  arm.  Eternal  Felicity,  by  a young  man  or  a majestic  woman  seated  on 
clouds,  and  crowned  with  laurel,  holding  in  one  h an d a palm  branch,  and  in  the  other  a 
bundle  uf  flames. 

ROME  (power  of  orer  the  world)  is  represented,  on  a large  agate  at  St.  Denys,  by 
Aineas,  who,  under  the  character  of  founder  of  the  empire,  is  offering  a terrestrial  globe 
to  the  deified  Augustus.  (See  Rome,  page  SG7.) 

BONUS  EVENTUS.  The  Greeks  held  this  divinity  particularly  sacred,  and  erected 
a temple  and  statues  to  his  honour.  He  wss  represented  standing  near  an  altar,  holding 
a patera  in  one  hand,  and  ears  of  com  and  poppies  in  the  other.  He  was  among  the  Dii 
Consentes ; and  his  statue  was  placed  in  the  Capitol,  near  that  of  his  wife  or  sister  Bona 
Fortuna.  (See  Fortune,  page  132.) 

WORTH.  Aristotle,  in  an  epigram  on  Ajax,  depicts  unacknowledged  worth  under  the 
figure  of  Virtue,  who,  with  her  head  shaved,  is  seated  near  the  tomb  of  the  hero,  dissolved 
in  tears.  It  is  well  known  that  his  death  was  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  unjust 
judgment,  which  deprived  him  of  the  arms  of  Achilles.  (See  Od.  xi.  C67.) 

SONUIUS.  The  god  of  old  age.  (See  Age,  page  445.) 
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FERENTINA.  A Roman  divinity,  who  had  a temple  and  tarred  wood  near  Fern- 
tinum,  a town  of  Latium. 

SHIELDS.  On  Roman  medals  shields  expressed  public  vows  offered  up  to  tbe  gods 
for  tbe  preservation  of  thq  prince.  These  were  called  ely/tti  rotiei  (votive  shields).  and 
were  hung  on  the  altars  or  columns  of  temples.  A shield  by  the  side  of  the  head  of  a 
prince  designated  that  he  was  the  defender  and  protector  of  his  subjects.  On  a medal  ai 
Antonine  were  two  large  shields,  to  denote  that  be  held  in  his  hands  the  fate  of  the  em- 
pire. Votive  shields  were  large  disks  of  metal,  on  which  were  represented  the  actions  cs 
great  men.  (See  Ancilia,  page  461.) 

SECURITY.  On  a medal  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  Security  is  depicted  as  leaning  be 
bead  on  her  right  band,  with  one  leg  carelessly  extended  : as  resting  on  her  left  elbow, 
with  her  right  hand  on  her  head,  denoting  repose : or  as  holding  in  one  hand  a cornucopia, 
and  with  tbe  other  setting  fire  to  a pile  of  arms  at  her  feet : on  one  of  the  reign  of  Titos, 
she  appears  seated  before  an  illuminated  altar,  because  the  adoration  rendered  to  tlie  deity 
produces  security  to  the  empire  : on  one  of  Adrian,  as  seated,  resting  on  a cornucopia, 
and  holding  another  in  her  hands,  because  public  security  depends  much  on  the  care  of 
government  to  maintain  fertility.  (See  Security,  page  507.) 

FIRMNESS.  This  is  designated,  on  antique  monuments,  by  the  bone  which  unites 
the  foot  to  the  leg. 

TRUCE — ECHECHIRIA.  A Truce  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  a female  seated 
on  amilitary  trophy,  without  a helmet,  but  with  a cuirass,  to  denote  that  hostilities  are  only 
suspended  ; good  frith  being  indicated  by  her  left  hand  placed  to  her  heart,  and  by  the 
point  of  the  sword  (list  she  holds  in  her  right,  lowered  to  the  ground.  This  divinity  had  a 
statue  at  Olympia,  where  she  was  represented  receiving  a crown  of  olives. 

VALOUR.  This  is  represented  under  the  symbol  of  Mars  or  Hercules,  armed  with  his 
club,  and  covered  with  the  skin  of  a lion.  On  many  Roman  medals  Valour  is  expressed 
by  a female  with  a helmet,  holding  in  one  hand  the  hasla,  and  in  the  other  a sword  in  a 
baldrick  ; or,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  habited  in  a golden  cuirass,  caressing  a lion  winch 
she  has  tamed.  The  sceptre  which  she  holds  raised,  signifies  courage  worthy  of  command; 
her  animated  countenance,  insensibility  to  danger. 

HAST  A.  This  was  a javelin  without  a head,  or  rather  an  ancient  sceptre  ; frequently 
placed  on  medals  in  the  bands  of  divinities,  to  designate  their  care  of  things  below.  The 
Romans  assigned  a liasta  to  the  nobility.  Tbe  hasta  pura  is  that  which  is  not  decorated 
with  branches  or  bandelets. 

VIGILANCE.  This  was  depicted  by  the  Egyptians  under  the  form  of  a lion,  as  this 
animal  is  said  to  sleep  with  its  eyes  open,  and  on  this  account  was  placed  at  the  door  of 
their  temples.  Vigilance  is  also  symbolised  by  a hare  ; military  vigilance  by  a cock 
sounding  a trumpet ; or  by  a dog  lying  down,  as  the  crest  of  a Roman  helmet : by  the 
moderns,  as  an  armed  and  watchful  female,  holding  in  one  hand  a lighted  torch,  and  in 
the  other  a lance  ; or  by  a crane  holding  in  one  of  its  feet  a stone : but  Vigilance  is  more 
generally  represented  by  a female,  whose  attendants  are  a cock  and  a goose,  with  a book 
under  her  arm,  and  a lamp  in  her  hand.  Lebrun  has  designated  Vigilance  as  a female  with 
wings,  holding  in  one  hand  an  hour-glass,  and  in  the  other  a cock  and  a spur,  symbols  of 
activity.  Vigilance  in  danger  is  depicted  as  a female  armed  with  a lance,  a helmet,  and 
a cuirass  ; heedful  of  the  least  noise,  she  walks  silently  in  the  shade  by  the  glimmering 
light  of  a torch,  whilst  Carelessness  sleeps  on  the  edge  of  a precipice. 

LIBERTY.  A celebrated  divinity,  ibeELEUTHERIA  of  the  Greeks  and  tire  LI  BER- 
TAS of  the  Romans.  She  had  a temple  at  Rome,  supported  by  columns  of  bronxe.and  orna- 
mented with  statues  of  immense  value,  in  which  she  was  represented  clothed  in  white,  bolding 
a sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  a cap  in  the  other,  with  a cat,  an  animal  impatient  of  rextramt, 
at  her  feet,  and  attended  by  the  goddesses  ADEONEand  ABEONE.  The  cap  (sec  P ileus) 
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*a«  in  allusion  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  who  caused  those  of  their  slaves  whom  they 
wished  to  enfranchise  to  wear  one.  Sometimes,  instead  of  a sceptre  she  held  a wand,  called 
ritidicia,  with  which  the  magistrates  touched  the  slaves  to  denote  tbeir  freedom.  On  some 
medals  she  is  depicted  holding  in  one  hand  a club,  resembling  that  of  Hercules,  and  in 
the  other  a cap  or  bonnet  with  this  inscription — Libertas  August,  ex  S.  C.  On  a medal 
of  Heliogabalus,  liberty,  acquired  by  valour,  is  designated  by  the  addition  of  a broken 
rote:  on  one  of  Brutus,  by  a cap  between  two  poniards,  with  the  inscription— Idibui 
Marius  (to  the  Idea  of  March ) : on  one  of  Gnlba,  as  Libertas  restituta,  by  a female  on 
her  knees,  whom  the  emperor,  habited  in  the  toga,  is  raising  with  his  right  hand  to  place 
again  in  the  hands  of  Rome,  personified  by  a Pallas  armed  cap-i-pie.  In  more  modern 
.'i-presentations  she  is  designated  by  a bird  escaping  from  its  cage,  or  flying  away  with  the 
thread  by  which  it  was  confined ; as  a female  habited  in  white,  holding  in  her  right  hand 
» sceptre  or  club,  and  in  lier  left  a hat,  and  trampling  under  foot  a broken  yoke  ; as 
waiting  with  a hat  or  bonnet  elevated  on  a pike  ; different  emblems  scattered  at  her  feet 
drooling  that  she  is  the  mother  of  science  and  the  arts,  which  from  her  have  been  termed 
libtraL  Ships  sailing,  and  flights  of  birds,  are  also  represented  on  her  medals.  The 
Greeks  invoked  gods  of  liberty,  Tkeui  eleuiheroi. 

ABEONE.  ) Goddesses  who  presided  over  journeys  ; the  former  over  their  commence- 
ADEONE.  J merit,  the  latter  o»er  their  termination.  The  departure  of  a Roman 
emperor  for  the  army  is  represented  on  medals  by  the  emperor  on  horseback,  in  armour, 
bolding  a sceptre  or  javelin  in  his  left  hand,  and  receiving  a small  figure  of  V ictobv  from 
the  hands  of  Rome,  armed  cap-a-pie  like  Pallas.  It  was  customary  among  the  Romans 
to  present  to  emperors  or  generals  undertaking  an  expedition  palms  or  other  symbols  of 
triumph. 

TRESTONIA  and  VIBISIA.  GoddeWs  invoked  by  travellers  ; the  former  to  pre- 
vent weariness,  and  the  latter  to  solace  those  who  had  lost  their  way. 

FESSONIA  or  FE3SORIA.  A divinity  who  presided  over  fatigued  travellers. 
CALUMNY.  A divinity  of  the  Athenians,  represented  in  a painting  of  Apelles  with 
is  enraged  countenance,  brandishing  a torch  in  one  hand,  and  dragging  Innocence  by  the 
isir  with  the  other.  CRED  U LITY,  having  the  long  ears  of  Midas,  is  seated  on  a throne, 
ttteuded  by  IGNORANCE  and  SUSPICION,  presenting  her  hand  to  Calumny,  who 
i preceded  by  ENVY,  FRAUD,  and  ARTIFICE,  whose  aid  she  claims  to  hide  her  de- 
onnity.  REPENTANCE  is  at  a short  distance,  under  the  semblance  of  a female  in 
>lsrk,  with  torn  clothes,  and  in  an  attitude  of  despair,  turning  her  weeping  eyes  towards 
TRUTH,  who  is  in  the  distance  slowly  advancing. 

INNOCENCE  is  depicted  in  a painting  of  Apelles  as  a young  and  beautiful  child, 
with  uplifted  hands,  imploring  Heaven  to  witness  the  treatment  it  is  receiving  from 
-siumny.  In  modern  representations,  Innocence  is  personified  as  a young  girl  cTowned 
vith  palms,  of  a sweet  modest  countenance,  washing  her  hands  in  a basin  placed  on  a 
rdeatal : near  her  is  a white  lamb. 

TRUTH.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Saturn,  or,  according  to  Pindar,  of  Jnpiter,  and 
nother  of  Jostice  and  Virtue.  Apelles,  in  his  famous  picture  of  Calumny,  personifies  her 
mder  the  figure  of  a modest  retiring  female.  She  is  also  represented,  either  on  earth 
* in  the  clouds,  as  looking  attentively  at  a sun,  which  she  holds  in  her  right  hand, 
isving  an  open  book  and  a palm-branch  in  her  left ; under  one  of  her  feet  a terrestrial 
;lobe ; and  holding  a mirror,  which  is  sometimes  decorated  with  flowers  and  precious 
tones.  On  a modem  medal  she  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  a female  sitting  on  a 
•tone,  her  left  foot  resting  on  a satyr,  looking  at  Jupiter,  who  appears  on  a cloud  with  a 
hunderbolt  in  his  hand  ; behind  her  is  FAME,  who  crowns  her,  and  the  inscription  is, 
Veritas  odium  parit  (truth  begets  hatred).  She  is  also  seen  covered  with  a veil,  upon 
vhich  various  animals  are  described. 

Cl.  Man.  | C 
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IGNORANCE.  The  Greeks  characterised  Ignorance  under  the  figure  of  a naked 
child  blindfolded,  mounted  on  an  ass,  holding  the  bridle  in  one  hand  and  a cane  in  the 
other.  It  has  also  been  denoted  by  a corpulent,  deformed,  and  blind  female,  with  the 
ears  of  an  ass,  a head-dress  of  poppies,  groping  in  the  dark  in  a by-path  full  of  briers  and 
thorns,  nocturnal  birds  of  prey  Hying  round  her  ; sometimes  an  ass,  the  hieroglyphic  of 
Ignorance  among  the  Egyptians,  is  lying  by  her  side. 

SUSPICION.  This  is  designated  by  an  observant  man,  who,  with  his  stick,  is  searching 
among  leaves ; or,  with  anxious  looks,  is  intrenched  behind  a Urge  antique  shield,  on 
which  is  represented  a furious  tiger  ; he  wears  a helmet,  surmounted  by  a cock,  the 
symbol  of  vigilance. 

ENVY.  PHTHONOS.  Envy  was  worshipped  hy  the  Greeks  as  a male,  and  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  a female  divinity.  She  was  represented  as  the  phantom  of  an  old  woman,  her  head 
encircled  by  adders,  with  hollow  eyes  and  livid  complexion,  and  dreadfully  emac  iated,  with 
serpents  in  her  hand,  and  one  biting  her  bosom  ; as  holding  a heart,  which  she  is  tearing, 
with  a dog  by  her  side  ; as  gnawing  her  arms,  and  shaking  the  serpents  which  surround  her 
held ; as  driven  away  by  Time,  who  is  raising  fallen  Truth  : sometimes  a hydra  with  seven 
heads  is  placed  beside  her ; and  one  of  her  principal  employments  was  to  guide  Calnmny. 

REFUGE.  The  ancients  represented  this  allegorically  by  a man  in  confusion,  who, 
looking  up  to  heaven  with  devotion,  holds  an  altar  firmly  clasped. 

BIA.  Violence.  (See  Violence,  page  121.) 

ETERNITY'.  An  allegorical  divinity  adored  by  the  ancients,  and  sometimes  con- 
founded with  Time,  was  represented  under  the  same  figure,  bolding  a serpent,  whose  tail 
is  in  its  mouth,  and  forms  a circle  ; or  simply  by  the  symbol  of  the  circle,  to  the  middle  , 
of  which  is  added  a winged  hour-glass,  to  mark  the  rapidity  of  life.  On  the  medals  of 
Vespasian,  Domitian,  Trajan,  &c..  Eternity  U designated  by  a goddess,  who  bolds  in  ber 
hands  a sun  and  a moon  : by  three  figures  stretching  a large  veil  in  the  form  of  a bow 
above  their  heads:  on  one  of  Faustina,  by  a veiled  figure  standing,  and  bearing  a globe 
in  the  right  hand  : on  one  of  Admit,  by  a figure  within  a circle,  bolding  a globe  on  which 
an  eagle  has  perched  : on  a Greek  one  of  Antoninus  Pins,  by  a phoenix,  with  the  in- 
scription Aiun  (Eternity) : and  on  one  of  the  emperor  Philip,  by  an  elephant,  with  a little 
boy  on  its  back  armed  with  arrows.  Sometimes  Eternity  is  depicted  as  a young  warrior, 
armed  with  a pike,  bolding  a cornucopia,  with  a globe  at  bis  feet.  The  phtrnix,  the 
elephant,  and  the  stag  were,  on  account  of  their  longevity,  the  common  symbols  of 
Eternity. 

FAVOUR  or  KINDNESS.  An  allegorical  divinity,  daughter  of  Grnius  and  of 
Beauty,  or  of  Fortune  ; represented  by  Apelles  under  the  figure  of  a young  man  with 
wings,  always  ready  for  flight,  followed  by  Envy,  and  surrounded  by  Opulence,  Pomp, 
Honours,  and  Pleasures,  having  Flattery  at  his  side,  and  leaning,  like  Fortune,  against  a 
wheel. 

VALLONA  or  YALLONIA.  A divinity  presiding  over  valleys. 

VANADIS.  The  goddess  of  Hope  among  the  Scandinavians.  (See  Hope,  page  15J.) 

Y1RIPLACA.  This  goddess  had  a temple  cm  Mount  Palatine,  where  she  wss 
invoked  to  restore  harmony  between  husbands  and  wires. 

VOLUMNUS  and  VOLUMNA.  These  deitieswere  invoked  in  marriage  ceremonies. 
Persons  betrothed  wore  round  their  necks  the  image,  in  gold  or  silver,  of  the  god  of  their 
respective  sex,  which  they  exchanged  on  the  day  of  marriage.  The  consul  Balbus  was 
the  first  that  erected  a temple  to  these  two  divinities.  The  marriage  of  Pompcy  with 
the  daughter  of  Catsar  was  regarded  as  ill-omened,  from  not  having  been  celebrated  is 
this  temple. 

CAMEL.E  or  G A ME  LAI  DEAC,  were  likewise  goddesses  of  marriage. 

PIETY',  P1ETAS,  or  F.USEBIA.  A divinity  held  particularly  sacred  at  Athens 
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and  at  Rome.  She  is  generally  represented  as  a female  seated,  covered  with  a large  veil, 
holding  a cornucopia  in  her  right  hand,  and  resting  her  left  on  the  head  of  a child,  with  a 
stork  at  her  feet : on  a medal  of  Caligula,  in  the  same  attitude  and  dress,  presenting  a 
patera  with  her  right  hand  : on  one  of  Antoninus  Pius,  as  holding  in  one  hand  the  feet  of 
a fawn  destined  for  sacrifice,  with  an  altar,  on  which  is  lire,  before  her  : on  a medal  of 
Faustina  the  younger,  as  having  two  ears  of  com  in  her  right  hand,  and  a cornucopia  in 
her  left : on  others,  as  holding  in  either  hand  a globe  and  a child,  having  several  children 
at  her  feet : and  sometimes  as  holding  a bird  in  her  hand. 

On  a medal  of  Valerian,  Piety  is  represented  by  two  females  joining  hands  over  an 
altar. 

INTERCIDON  or  INTERC1DONA.  A divinity  who  guarded  the  houses  of  women 
after  childbirth ; so  termed  from  striking  the  door  with  au  axe,  thereby  preventing  the 
intrusion  of  Sylvanus.  He  was  also  invoked  by  wood-cutters  and  carpenters.  (See  Puta, 
page  657.) 

VOLTUMNA  or  VOLTURNA.  Goddess  of  benevolence  among  the  Etruscans. 

TEN1T.E.  Goddesses  who  presided  over  the  fate  of  mankind. 

DESTRUCTION.  The  Egyptians  considered  the  rat  as  a symbol  of  destruction. 

JUDGMENT.  This  was  also  symbolised  by  a rat  among  the  Egyptians. 

PERISTERA.  An  attendant  nymph  of  Venus,  who  was  changed  into  a dove  by 
Cupid,  fur  having  unfairly  assisted  the  goddess  to  win  a wager  of  him,  respecting  the 
gathering  of  flowers. 

PHRA.  One  of  the  Egyptian  epithets  for  the  sun. 

WATER.  This  element  was  deified  by  almost  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and 
according  to  some  philosophers  was  the  principle  of  all  things.  The  moderns  have  per- 
sonified it  as  a young  wuman,  seated  on  a cloud,  or  ao  elevated  spot,  crowned  with  reeds, 
which  also  constitute  the  ornament  of  her  throne,  holding  in  her  right  hand  the  trident 
of  Neptune,  resting  her  left  on  an  uni,  from  which  watrr  is  copiously  flowing,  and 
having  a dolphin  at  her  feet.  Shells  of  various  shapes  and  colours,  and  a child  drawing 
up  nets,  denote  its  fertile  properties. 

SARON.  An  ancient  king  of  Trazene,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Saronic  gulf,  in 
which  he  was  drowned  while  hunting.  He  was  worshipped  by  his  subjects  after  death  as 
the  god  of  mariners. 

JUMALA.  The  name  of  an  ancient  idol  adored  by  the  Fins  and  Laplanders,  who 
attributed  to  it  a pre-eminence  over  the  oilier  gods,  and  the  sovereign  controul  over  death, 
life,  the  elements,  itc.  It  was  represented  as  a man  seated  on  an  altar,  hia  head  encircled 
with  a crown  of  jewels,  a large  gold  chain  about  bis  neck,  and  a cup  filled  with  gold 
coin  in  his  lap. 

KERAON.  A deity  to  whom  the  Spartans  ascribed  the  origin  of  festivals. 

KIKIMORA.  The  god  of  night  among  the  Sclavonians.  He  is  represented  as  a 
horrible  nocturnal  phantom : his  functions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Greek  Morpheus. 
(See  Morpheus,  page  68.) 

KOLA  OA.  A god  anciently  worshipped  at  Kiov,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  Janus 
of  the  Sclavonians.  (See  Janus,  page  387.) 

KOUPALO.  The  god  of  fruits  worshipped  at  Kiov. 

BATTLES.  These  are  peraonified  by  Hesiod  as  the  sons  of  Discord. 

COMETORES.  Pastoral  divinities. 

DU  COMMUNES.  The  A zones  of  the  Romans. 

MEDIOXIML  Genii  who  inhabited  the  air,  or,  accordingto  Servius,  the  sea. 

MEDITUi  N A.  The  goddess  of  medicine  and  healing. 

WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD,  the  seven.  Celebrated  works  of  sntiquity,  sup- 
posed to  surpass  all  others  in  beauty  and  magnificence  ; viz.  the  gardens  of  Babylon  ; the 
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pyramids  of  Egypt  j tlm  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus  by  Phidias  ; the  colossus  at  Rhodes , 
the  wslla  of  Babylon ; the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  ; and  the  tomb  of  Mauaolus.  Soma 
writers  add  to  these  the  statues  of  Aaculapius  at  Epidaurus  ; of  Minersa  at  A tire  IIS ; sad 
of  Apollo  at  Delos  ; the  Capitol ; and  the  temple  of  Adrian  at  Cvzicus. 

FYLLA.  A Celtic  divinity,  the  attendant  of  Friga.  (See  Frigs,  page  395.) 

FURINA.  A Homan  divinity,  whom  some  mythologists  suppose  to  be  the  chief  of 
the  Furies.  On  a patera  of  hard  and  glossy  clay  she  is  represented  with  a hideous  and 
ferocious  countenance,  hair  standing  an  end,  and  large  bats’  wings  on  her  shoulder*. 
According  to  others,  she  wss  the  goddess  of  thierei,  or  of  chance,  and  bad  the  name  of 
Placabilis.  (See  Chance,  page  507.) 

cERUMNA,  toil;  hardship;  the  daughter  of  Night;  she  is  described  as  constantly 
attended  by  Grief  and  Pain.  (See  Grief,  page  445.) 

AGATHOD.EMONES,  good  genii.  The  pagans  gave  this  name  to  their  chi- 
merical animal,  the  dragon,  which  they  reverenced  as  a divinity. 

AGES  (of  man).  The  ancients  divided  the  life  of  man  into  four  ages,  which  are  thus 
represented  in  an  antique  allegorical  picture  preserved  at  Rome.  Behind  Terra,  who 
appears  reclined  on  the  ground,  rise  four  ears  of  com  of  different  heights,  signifying 
the  four  ages,  which  are  likewise  personified  by  four  figures ; one  bent  towards  the  earth, 
the  second  bearing  a shield  and  an  ear  of  corn,  the  third  standing  erect  and  firm,  and  the 
fourth  with  the  head  rather  stooping.  Two  other  persons  are  also  seen  ; one  hove  ring  is 
the  air  presents  a small  naked  image  to  Terra,  symbolical  of  the  entrance  of  the  soul  into 
an  elementary  body  ; while  the  other,  seated  in  (he  clouds,  and  holding  a cup  in  her 
hand,  resembles  liebe,  and  probably  expresses  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

FRUGIFER.  A divinity,  the  same  as  Bacchus  or  Mithras,  represented  by  the 
Persians  with  the  head  of  a lion  ornamented  with  a tiara. 

FRUCTESA,  FRUCTESCA,  or  FRUCTESEA.  A goddess  who  presided  over  tbs 
fruits  of  the  earth,  (See  Pomona,  page  372.) 

AGENORIA  or  AGERONIA.  Goddess  of  industry.  She  was  supposed  to  inspire 
her  votaries  with  courage,  and  is  rej  resented  with  her  finger  placed  on  her  mouth. 

AGLIBOLUS.  Under  this  name  the  sun  is  supposed  to  hsve  been  worshipped  at 
Palmyra.  He  it  represented  as  a young  man  clad  in  a tunic,  which  descends  to  his 
knees,  and  holding  in  his  left  hand  a small  staff.  According  to  Herodian,  the  figure  at 
this  god  consisted  only  of  a large  stone,  which,  round  at  the  base,  and  terminating  in 
a point,  indicated  the  son.  Sometimes  he  appears  as  a young  man  with  curling  hair, 
buskins  on  his  feet,  a javelin  in  his  band,  and  a moon  on  his  shoulder.  On  ancient  monu- 
ments he  is  always  accompanied  by  Malachbelos,  a deity  supposed  to  personify  the  moon. 

CABRUS,  CAPRUS,  or  CALABRUS.  An  ancient  divinity  of  i’hasclis,  in  Pam- 
phylia,  to  whom  small  salted  fish  were  offered  in  sacrifice. 

MATURNA.  A rural  divinity  of  the  Romans. 

MAURITANIA.  This  vast  tract  of  country,  which  comprised  the  modem  kingdoms 
of  Fez,  Algiers,  and  Morocco,  is  represented  on  medals  as  a woman  conducting  a bone 
with  a switch  or  a leathern  thong,  to  denote  the  docility  and  fieetness  of  thn  Mauritanian 
horses. 

EIRA.  A Celtic  female  divinity,  who  adminiatered  medicine  to  the  gods. 

ELAGABALUS.  A Syrian  divinity,  worshipped  at  Emeaa,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  sun,  represented  under  the  figure  of  a large  conical  stone.  The  emperor 
Heliognbalus  caused  the  statue  of  this  god,  whose  priest  he  had  been,  to  be  carried  to 
Rome,  where  be  erected  a magnificent  temple  to  his  honour,  and  displaced  those  gods 
which  the  Romans  had  held  more  sacred  ; but  at  the  death  of  this  emperor  the  status 
was  restored  to  Emesa,  and  its  worship  suppressed  at  Rome. 

LAULUS.  A divinity  invoked  by  nurses  to  stop  the  cries  of  children. 
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COLONIES.  Thru  are  designated  on  medals  by  bees. 

LADA.  The  goddess  of  marriage,  worshipped  at  Kiov. 

MERCEDONA.  A goddess  who  presided  over  merchandise  and  payment. 

FUGIA.  A goddess  who  presided  over  the  joy  excited  by  the  flight  of  enemies. 
ANAGYRUS.  A hero  worshipped  in  the  borough  of  Erectheus,  in  Attica. 

IVI .EOT IDES.  The  Amazons  who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  the  Palus  Manotia. 
PERIBOLA.  The  space  of  ground  which  summnded  the  temples  of  the  ancients  : it 
was  planted  with  trees  and  vines,  and  enclosed  with  a wall  consecrated  to  the  divinities  of 
the  place  ; and  the  fruits  which  grew  therein  were  the  property  of  the  priests. 

G AZEL.  The  Arabians  anciently  worshipped  golden  representations  of  this  animal. 
SCOTA.  The  wife  ofGaothel,  who,  according  to  fable,  gave  the  name  of  Scotia  to 
Ireland. 

GANNA.  A Celtic  magician. 

VELLEDA.  A Celtic  magician  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  was 
adored  as  a goddess  after  death. 

GAD  or  BAAL-GAD.  A Syrian  divinity,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Fortune 
Bona.  (See  Fortune,  page  132.) 

IMPUDENCE,  ANAIDEIA.  She  was  characterised  by  Aristotle  with  a broad  fore- 
head, fixed  look,  red  eye-lids,  and  inflamed  countenance.  She  was  attended  by  an  ape 
and  a dog. 

CISA.  An  ancient  German  divinity. 

BLAME.  The  ancients  characterised  Blame  by  Momus,  and  depicted  him  under  the 
figure  of  an  old  man  in  the  act  of  speaking,  and  striking  the  earth  with  a stick,  his  dress 
being  covered  with  eyes,  tongues,  and  ears. 

BI  VIA.  A goddess  who  presided  over  the  spot  where  two  roads  joined. 

GARLICK.  The  Egyptisns  worshipped  this  vegetable  as  a divinity. 

FLATTERY.  This  divinity  is  represented  with  a flute;  the  deceitfulness  of  praise  is 
. indicated  by  the  altar  of  friendship  covered  with  a net. 

DAITES.  A divinity  to  whom  the  Trojans  ascribed  the  institution  of  festive  enter- 
tainments. 

CYNOCEPHALUS.  One  of  the  names  of  Anubis  and  Mercury. 

PERIAPT ES.  Amulets  or  talismans. 

LEVANA.  One  of  the  tutelary  deities  of  children. 

CURCHUS.  A Celtic  divinity  of  ancient  Prussia,  supposed  to  have  presided  over 
eating  and  drinking.  A perpetual  fire  was  kept  up  on  his  altars,  and  the  first-fruits  of  the 
earth  were  offered  to  him. 

LYNX.  This  animal  was  sacred  to  Bacchus,  and  was  the  emblem  of  sight  among  the 
ancients. 

MAJESTAS.  A Roman  divinity,  daughter  of  Honour  and  Reverence,  and  wife  of 
Vulcan. 

MANES.  Some  among  the  ancients,  confounding  these  deities  with  the  Lemures, 
Lares,  8cc.  (see  Lares),  considered  them  to  be  tutelary  genii,  the  offspring  of  Mania  ; 
others  regarded  them  as  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  or  as  infernal  deities  sent  to  torment  man- 
kind. They  were  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  vicinity  of  tombs  ; and  hence  may  be  deduced 
the  custom  of  bunting  lamps  in  sepulchres,  lire  being  particularly  agreeable  to  the  Manes. 
Statues  and  altars  were  raised  to  these  divinities,  and  festivals  celebrated  in  their  honour 
by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  ; among  the  funner  it  was  customary  to  evoke  the  shades  of  the 
departed,  a practice  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Orpheus,  but  deemed  impious  by 
the  Romans.  The  cypress,  beans,  and  the  number  nine,  were  sacred  to  the  Manes. 

ISIAC  TABLE.  An  ancient  monument  discovered  during  the  pillage  of  Rome,  A.D. 
1523.  Upon  it  are  delineated,  in  bass-relief,  the  figures  of  nearly  all  the  Egyptian  deities; 
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and  it  is  supposed  to  relate  either  to  the  history  of  those  divinities,  or  to  the  worship  and 
mysteries  of  Isis ; but  all  attempts  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  meaning  of  this  tablet 
have  hitherto  proved  ineffectual. 

LAMPS.  Lamps  were  particularly  used  by  the  ancients  in  temples  during  religious 
worship  ; at  marriages ; and  in  tombs. 

DAliEBOG,  DACHOUBA,  or  DAGEBA.  A Sclavonian  divinity,  worshipped  a: 
Kiov,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Piutua,  or  Fortune.  (See  Piutus.  page  292.) 

APOTROPiEI.  Gods  who  averted  evil : the  same  as  the  Acerrunci. 

JOCUS.  The  god  of  wit  and  raillery. 

JU  GATIN  US.  The  Romans  worshipped  two  deities  of  this  name,  one  of  whom  pre- 
sided over  marriages,  and  the  other  over  the  summits  of  mountains. 

ANCARIA.  A goddess  invoked  for  protection  under  the  incursion  of  enemies. 

TORCH.  Among  the  ancients  the  rising  sun  was  symbolised  by  an  elevated  torch, 
and  the  setting  sun  by  one  extinguished.  The  Athenians  celebrated,  three  times  a yen, 
at  the  Panathrna;a,  the  feasts  of  Vulcan  and  those  of  Prometheus,  a torch  race. 

DAMASCUS.  This  city  is  designated  on  medals  by  a figure  holding  a caduceus  in 
the  left  hand,  and  plums,  with  which  the  neighbourhood  abounded,  in  the  right. 

FELLENIUS.  A divinity  particularly  adored  at  Aquileia. 

LACTURC1NA  or  LACTURTIA.  A pastoral  deity  of  the  Romans. 

FERTILITY.  Fertility  was  worshipped  as  a goddess  by  the  Romans.  She  is  repre- 
sented tut  a female,  scattering  in  profusion  ears  of  corn,  bunches  of  grapes,  and  fruits  of 
different  seasons  : on  medals,  as  having  in  her  left  hand  a cornucopia,  and  with  her  right 
holding  a little  child  by  the  hand  : on  one  of  Julia  Domna,  as  a female  lying  on  tbe 
ground,  resting  her  left  arm  on  a basket  of  fruit,  and  laying  her  right  h«nd  upon  a globe 
round  which  are  four  little  children.  In  modem  times,  fertility  has  been  symbolised  by 
heads  of  poppies  ; and,  on  the  medals  of  Pnsidonja,  by  the  bull,  and  grains  of  wheat  or 
barley. 

FAUSTITAS.  A Roman  goddess,  who  presided  over  flocks  and  herds. 

FORINA.  The  goddess  of  drains.  (See  Cloacina,  page  372.) 

MENOTYRANNUS,  king  of  months . The  Phrygians  worshipped  Atys  as  the  sno, 
under  this  name.  (See  Atys,  page  411.) 

AMETHYST.  The  ancients  attributed  to  this  stone  the  property  of  averting  intoxi- 
cation. 

LOQUACITY.  In  an  ancient  Greek  epigram  this  is  represented  under  the  form  of  a 
woodpecker. 

FLATH-INN1S.  The  paradise  of  the  Celts. 

FORNAX.  The  goddess  who  presided  over  ovens. 

DAMIA.  A goddess,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Bona  Dea,  and  worshipped  espe- 
cially at  Epidaurus. 

EPUNDA.  A goddess  who,  with  Yullonia,  had  the  charge  of  tilings  exposed  to  tir. 
(See  Vallonia,  page  570.) 

1NCUBO.  A guardian  genius  of  the  treasures  hid  in  the  earth. 

INSTINCT.  This  was  represented  by  a child  with  his  head  covered,  stretching  out 
his  hands  towards  his  natural  food : he  was  also  clothed  with  the  skin  of  on  animal,  to 
denote  the  power  of  instinct  over  the  brute  creation.  The  elephaut,  as  most  largely  en- 
dowed with  instinct,  and  the  heliotrope,  as  constantly  turned  to  the  Mm  by  an  unerring 
principle,  are  seen  near. 

M AYRS.  'The  name  of  three  Celtic  divinities,  who  presided  over  the  birth  of  children. 

COALEMUS.  The  tutelary  divinity  of  imprudence. 

MENS,  thought.  This  was  adored  by  the  ancients  as  the  soul  of  the  world,  and  of 
every  individual.  This  divinity  had  a temple  at  Rome  near  the  Capilol  • and  another « 
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mentioned  by  Plutarch  at  erected  to  her  after  the  battle  of  Tbrasymeaa.  She  wat  tup* 
posed  to  deliver  her  votaries  from  evil  thoughts. 

CARNEA.  One  of  the  tutelary  divinities  of  infants. 

AIM  EXE.  A Trojan  female,  deified  by  the  Athenians. 

LAUREA.  A divinity  mentioned  on  an  ancient  monument  in  Catalonia. 

CHILIOMBA.  A sacrifice  of  a thousand  victims. 

CHRYSANTIS.  The  name  of  the  nymph  who  apprised  Ceres  of  the  seisure  of  Pro- 
serpine by  Pluto. 

PEREGRIN-!.  Gods  of  other  nations  adopted  by  the  Romans. 

FABULOUS  or  HEROIC  AGES.  The  period  so  denominated  is  by  some  compre- 
hended between  the  deluge,  2348  B.C.,  and  the  siege  of  Troy,  1184  B.C. ; and  by 
others,  between  the  foundation  of  the  early  states  of  Greece,  about  1800  years  B.C.,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  first  great  Assyrian  empire,  717  B.C. 

FABLE.  MUTHOS.  An  allegorical  divinity,  daughter  of  Sleep  and  Night,  who  is 
said  to  have  married  Falsehood,  and  to  have  been  incessantly  occupied  in  counterfeiting 
History.  She  is  represented  magnificently  dressed,  with  a mask  on  her  face.  (See  Fable, 
page  57.) 

LIBRARIAN  DEORUM,  secretaries  to  the  gods.  A name  applied  by  Martianus 
Capella  to  the  parca:,  as  being  the  ministers  who  dictated,  inscribed,  and  executed  the 
decrees  of  Fate.  (See  Fates,  page  429.) 

EXCOMMUNICATION.  This  was  practised  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but 
very  infrequently  resorted  to  by  the  latter. 

CLEMENCY.  The  temples  of  this  divinity,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  bore  the 
name  of  Asyla.  Her  peculiar  symbols  are  the  olive  or  laurel,  and  an  eagle  perched  on  a 
thunderbolt ; and  she  is  represented  on  Roman  medals  as  seated  on  a lion,  holding  in  her 
left  hand  a spear,  and  in  her  right  an  arrow  which  she  is  throwing  from  her ; or  bolding  a 
branch  of  olive,  while  she  is  leaning  against  a tree  of  the  same,  to  which  are  suspended 
consular  rods,  and  trampling  under  foot  a heap  of  arms. 

STARS.  On  ancient  monuments  stars  were  the  symbols  of  felicity  and  deification. 

ALEMONA.  One  of  the  tutelary  deities  of  infants. 

ESES.  Tyrrhenian  gods,  who  presided  over  good  fortune. 

SLAVERY.  The  Greeks  aud  Romans  personified  slavery  tinder  the  figure  of  a 
meagre-looking  man,  badly  clothed,  with  his  head  shaved,  and  his  face  branded  : the  mo- 
derns have  added  a yoke  with  a large  and  heavy  stone,  and  irons  on  the  feet. 

LARUNDA.  A divinity  who  presided  over  houses.  She  is  probably  the  same  as 
Lara,  the  mother  of  the  Lares.  (See  Lares.) 

CALLISTAGORAS.  A divinity  of  the  island  of  Tenos. 

ALCIS.  The  Naharvali,  a people  of  ancient  Germany,  worshipped  Castor  and  Pollux 
under  this  name. 

GIMLE  or  VINGOLF  (the  palace  of  friendship).  The  paradise  of  the  Scandinavian 
goddesses.  (See  Walhalla.) 

GLORY.  An  allegorical  divinity,  represented  on  ancient  medals  as  a female,  holding 
a sphere,  npon  which  arc  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  a small  figure  which  has  in 
one  hand  a branch  of  palm,  and  in  the  other  a garland  : on  one  of  Adrian,  as  having  a 
splendid  crown  of  gold  on  her  head,  and  one  also  in  her  right  hand,  her  left  supporting  a 
pyramid,  the  symbol  of  true  glory : sometimes  also  with  wings,  a trumpet,  and  a cornu- 
copia : on  many  other  Roman  medals,  under  the  figure  of  Rome,  personified  as  an  Ama- 
zon seated  upon  military  spoils,  and  holding  in  her  right  hand  a globe  surmounted  by  a 
small  Victory,  and  in  her  left  a hasta  (see  Hasta,  page  568.),  or  spear  without  a head  : 
and  in  more  modern  representations,  as  crowned  with  laurel  ; a pyramid,  with  the  genius 
of  history  standing  near  her.  , 
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PASIPHAE.  A goddess  worshipped  at  Tbalame,  in  Messenia,  where  her  tempi*  sad 

oracle  were  held  in  great  repute.  According  to  tome,  she  was  one  of  the  Atlantides,  and 
the  mother  of  Ammon  ; according  to  others,  Cassandra,  who  died  at  Thalaroe  after  the 
Trojan  war,  and  was  called  Pasiphae,  because  all  who  consulted  her  oracle  received  an- 
swers to  their  inquiries. 

ADOREA.  A divinity  supposed  to  he  the  same  as  Victory, 

TUTANUS.  A god  invoked  as  a tutelar  divinity. 

CARDA,  CARDIA,  or  CARNA.  A divinity  who  presided  over  all  the  vital  parts 
of  the  body. 

ZEWANA  or  ZEWONIA.  Tire  Diana  of  the  Sclavonians. 

PLAGUE.  This  disease  was  personified  by  the  ancients,  and  regarded  as  a divinity. 

YME.  A giant,  formed  of  vapours,  the  ancestor  of  Odin,  Vile,  and  Ve,  by  whom  he 
was  finally  slain.  From  his  body  the  world  is  said  to  have  been  formed. 

EDUCA,  EDULIA,  EDULICA,  EDUSA.  One  of  the  tutelary  divinities  of  chil- 
dren. 

ACRATUS.  One  of  the  attendant  genii  of  Bacchus,  deified  by  the  Athenians. 

TUTEL  A.  A goddess  to  whom  a temple  was  dedicated  at  Botirdeaux,  and  who  is  there- 
fore supposed  to  have  been  the  tutelar  deity  of  that  city.  This  name  was  also  assigned 
to  the  statues  of  the  divinities  which  were  placed  as  protectors  en  the  prows  of  vessels. 

FABULINUS.  A divinity  to  whom  the  Romans  offered  sacrifices  when  their  childrea 
began  to  speak. 

EUTHENIA.  The  Greeks  personified  plenty  under  this  name,  but  erected  to  her 
neither  temples  nor  altars.  (See  Plenty,  page  510.) 

PERCUNUS.  An  ancient  Prussian  divinity,  in  whose  honour  a fire  fed  with  oak 
wood  was  kept  continually  burning.  He  is  probably  the  same  as  Peroun,  or  Peruno,  the 
Sclavonian  god  of  thunder. 

ZNITSCH.  Sacred  fire  of  the  Sclavoniana. 

RISUS.  God  of  mirth  and  laughter  ; lie  was  particularly  worshipped  at  Sparta,  where 
his  statue  waa  placed  with  those  of  Venus  and  the  Graces.  The  Thessalians  likewise 
celebrated  festivals  in  his  honour.  (Sec  Coiuus,  pace  561.) 

SPINIENSIS  DEUS,  god  of  thorns.  A deity  invoked  to  preserve  fields  from 
thorns. 

CORONIS.  A goddess  mentioned  by  Pansanias  as  worshipped  at  Sicy on , in  the 
temple  of  Pallas. 

MANTURNA.  A Roman  goddess, invoked  at  marriages. 

EURYNOMUS.  One  of  the  infernal  divinities,  who  had  a temple  and  statue  at 
Delphi,  where  he  was  represented  seated  on  the  skin  of  a vnlture,  with  a haggard  and 
famished  aspect. 

IMPORC1TOR.  A Roman  divinity  presiding  over  the  country  and  the  labours  of 
husbandmen  : he  was  invoked  in  the  sacrifices  to  Ceres  and  Terra. 

CEPHALON.  One  of  the  ancient  names  of  Rome. 

ACHLYS.  Goddess  of  darkness,  according  to  Hesiod. 

MELLON  A.  The  guardian  divinity  of  bees  and  hives. 

PHECASIANS.  Divinities  worshipped  by  the  Athenians,  and  so  named  because  they 
wore  on  their  feet  the  phircasium,  in  common  with  the  philosophers. 

ADREUS.  A god  who  presided  over  the  ripening  of  corn. 

NIBECHAN.  A god  worshipped  by  the  Syrians. 

OUSLADE.  Tlte  god  of  feasting  and  luxury,  worshipped  at  Kiov,  resembling  the 
Comus  of  the  Greeks.  (See  Comus,  page  561.) 

FORSETE.  A Celtic  divinity,  son  of  Balder  (Apollo). 
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PANIA.  A name  giren  to  Spain,  when,  after  its  subjection  by  Bacchus,  the  govern- 
ment  was  entrusted  to  Pan. 

ANAB/ENON.  One  of  the  ancient  names'of  the  Mmander. 

OBSTINACY.  A divinity,  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Night. 

EMULATION.  One  of  the  children  of  Night  and  Erebus ; depicted  in  modern  repre- 
sentations as  holding  a trumpet,  the  symbol  of  renown  ; a crown  of  oak,  the  prise  of  vir- 
tuous actions  ; and  a palm,  the  emblem  of  glory  : or,  as  rushing  towards  the  rewards  which 
she  perceives  in  a mist ; with  two  cocks  fighting  at  her  feet. 

TIGER.  This  animal  was  the  symbol  of  anger  and  cruelty  ; among  the  Egyptians,  the 
figure  of  a tiger  tearing  to  pieces  a horse,  signified  the  most  barbarous  vengeance. 

AUTOMATIA.  Goddess  of  chance.  (See  chance,  page  507.) 

ZEOMEBUCIL  An  evil  deity  of  the  Vandals. 

REDICULUS  or  RIDICULUS  (from  rtdire,  to  return).  A god  to  whom  a chapel 
was  dedicated  on  the  spot  where  Hannibal  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  siege  of 
Rome,  his  army  being  struck  with  sudden  fear  on  its  approach  to  that  city.  Some  sup- 
pose this  divinity  to  be  the  same  as  Tutanus,  who  was  also  worshipped  in  that  place. 

ACESIDAS.  A Greek  divinity,  who  had  an  altar  at  Olympia,  in  Elia  : probably  the 
same  as  the  Acesian  Apollo. 

PENIA.  Goddess  of  poverty,  who,  according  to  Plato,  married  Porus,  the  god  of 
riches, wnd  became  the  mother  of  Love. 

LECHIES.  Sylvan  deities  among  the  Sclavonians,  the  tame  as  the  Satyrs  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Fauni  of  the  Latins. 

SPEECH.  This  was  worshipped  as  a divinity  at  Rome. 

PHAGER  or  PHAGRUS.  A kind  of  fish  adored  by  the  Egyptians. 

CREATION.  The  creation  of  the  universe  is  designated  on  a cinerary  um  in  the 
Capitol,  by  a marine  god  in  a recumbent  posture,  holding  a long  oar,  symbol  of  ocean, 
from  whose  bosom  Psyche,  or  the  soul,  bursts  forth  and  assumes  a mortal  form. 

MENISCUS.  A round  covering  placed  on  the  heads  of  statues,  to  preserve  them  from 
injury. 

HERES.  A divinity  worshipped  by  heirs.  She  was  also  called  MARTEA,  as  one  of 
the  companions  of  Mars. 

PERGUBRIOUS.  A Sarmatian  deity,  who  presided  over  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

AMBITION.  Thia  divinity  was  particularly  worshipped  at  Rome,  where  she  was 
represented  with  wings. 

GURME.  The  Celtic  name  for  Cerberus. 

ROUSSALKY.  Nymphs  of  forests  and  fountains  among  the  Sclavonians. 

BIBESIA  and  ) Goddesses  among  the  Romans,  of  whom  the  one  presided  over 

EDESIA.  ) wines,  and  the  other  over  viands,  &c.  at  banquets. 

LELA  or  LELO.  The  Cupid  of  the  Sclavonians. 

OSSILAGO.  A Roman  goddess,  who  presided  over  the  bones  of  infants. 

8URTUZ.  The  name  of  the  chief  of  the  fiery  genii,  who,  according  to  Celtic  mytho- 
logy,  will  appear  at  the  end  of  time  to  destroy  the  universe. 

TUTELA  or  TUTELINA.  A Roman  goddess,  who  preserved  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
after  they  were  gathered,  and  had  a temple  on  Mount  Aventine  : she  is  represented  as  a 
woman  collecting  stones  which  have  fallen  from  Jupiter. 

GRACE.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Erebus  and  Nox. 

CUBA.  One  of  the  tutelary  divinities  of  infants  among  the  Romans. 

A1THER.  This  was  worshipped  by  the  Greeks,  either  under  the  name  of  Jupiter,  of 
Juno,  or  of  Minerva  ; or  as  a distinct  divinity,  the  husband  of  Luua,  and  father  of  Dew. 

PALATUA.  The  tutelary  goddess  of  Mount  Palatine,  where  she  had  a magnificent 
temple. 
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CROMERAUCH.  A Celtic  divinity,  especially  worshipped  in  tretand.  HU  image 
was  of  gold  and  silver,  and  surrounded  by  twelve  inferior  deities  of  brass. 

SELIMXUS.  An  Achaian,  who  was  changed  into  a river  by  Venus,  in  pity  for  the 
misery  to  which  lie  was  reduced  by  the  insensibility  of  the  nymph  Argyra. 

/ERES,  yLS,  or  /ESC U L A N US.  A divinity  who  presided  over  the  coinage  of  cop- 
per money.  She  is  represented  as  a woman  resting  her  left  hand  on  a spear,  and  hold- 
ing a balance  in  her  light, 

HERESIDES.  Nymphs  attendant  on  Juno,  who  had  also  priestesses  of  this  name  at 
Argos,  held  in  such  honour,  that  public  events  were  dated  by  the  years  of  their  priest- 
hood. 

WODEN.  After  whom  Wednesday  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  : probably  the 
lame  as  Wodan  or  Odin.  (See  Odin,  page  305.) 

EDDA.  A book  containing  the  dogmas,  religion,  &c.  of  the  Scandinavians,  and  of 
other  people  of  the  north  of  Europe. 

RESPICIEN'TES  Dll.  Benevolent  deities,  who  delighted  in  conferring  happiness  oa 
mankind. 

LUGDUS.  A fabulous  sovereign  of  Gaul,  said  to  have  founded  Lugdunum,  now 
Lyons. 

MESSENE.  Daughter  of  Triopss,  king  of  Argos : she  married  Polycaon,  son  of  Lelei, 
king  of  Sparta,  and  persuaded  her  husband  to  establish  a kingdom,  called,  from  her,  Met- 
aenia,  where  she  introduced  the  worship  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  After  her  death  Mes- 
»ene  received  divine  honours  ; a temple  was  erected  to  her  at  Itbome ; and  a statue,  half 
gold,  half  marble,  at  Paros. 

VICES.  These  were  deified  by  the  G reeks  and  Romans,  who  frequently  personified 
them  as  harpies. 

EMPANDA.  The  protecting  goddess  of  towns  and  villages. 

FAULA.  A Roman  divinity,  wife  of  Hercules. 

FATIDICUS  DEUS.  The  prophetic  god. 

PATELANA.  A Roman  goddess,  who  preaided  over  harvests. 

ANTITHEES.  Evil  genii. 

MEMORY.  Memory  is  represented  by  the  sneients  as  a middle-aged  woman,  adorned 
with  jewels  on  her  head,  and  holding  her  ear  with  two  fingers  of  her  right  hand.  Those 
who  consulted  the  oracle  of  Trophonius  were  placed  on  the  throne  of  Memory,  and  obliged 
to  drink  the  waters  of  memory  and  of  oblivion. 

ERATO.  A nymph,  wife  of  Areas,  son  of  Calisto,  mother  of  Azan,  Aphidas,  and 
Elatus,  and,  according  to  the  Arcadiana,  the  expounder  of  Pan's  oracles. 

. One  of  the  Nereids. 

. One  of  the  Oceanides. 

SPLANCHNOTOMOS.  A god  worshipped  in  Cyprus,  as  having  taught  mankind  lo 
assemble  together  at  feasts.  (See  Deipuus  and  Keraon.) 

PATELLA  or  PATELLA  N A.  A divinity  mentioned  by  Arnobius  as  presiding 
over  things  already  known,  as  well  as  over  those  which  ought  to  be  revealed. 

ANIG1UDES.  Nymphs  of  the  river  Anygrus,  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

STRIBA  or  STRIBORG.  A divinity  worshipped  at  Kiov. 

FORNAX.  Goddess  of  ovens. 

HISTORY.  The  daughter  of  Saturn  andAstrea:  she  is  represented  with  a majestic 
figure,  ample  wings,  and  a white  robe,  emblematical  of  truth  ; holding  a book  in  one  hand 
and  a pen  in  the  other,  looking  behind  her,  in  allusion  to  her  recording  past  events. 
Sometimes  she  is  teen  writing  in  a large  book,  supported  by  the  wings  of  Saturn  or 
Time. 

DELUENTINUS.  A god  who  was  invoked  during  war. 
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ARTS.  There  were  personified  under  the  figure  of  a woman  holding  a csduceus,  and 
having  various  implements  at  her  feet. 

ASCF.NS.  One  of  the  epithets  of  the  god  Lunus. 

CAPNOBATES.  One  of  the  epithets  of  the  Asiatic  Mysians.  (See  Mysians,  page 
137.) 

CONTUBERNALES.  A name  given  to  two  or  more  divinities  worshipped  in  the 
same  temple. 

CONFARRF.ATIO.  One  of  the  ceremonies  of  marriage,  instituted  by  Romulus,  in 
which  the  man  and  woman,  in  the  preseuce  of  ten  witnesses,  ate  together  a wheaten 
cake.  This  marriage  was  peculiar  to  the  patricians. 

OPERTANEI  DII.  Gods  who  dwelt  with  Jupiter  in  the  highest  region  of  heaven. 
ARCULCS.  A Roman  divinity  who  presided  over  citadels,  chests,  and  closets. 
ARGIS  and  OPIS.  Two  Hyperborean  women,  who,  from  their  having,  as  it  is  said, 
introduced  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  Diana  at  Delos,  were  held  sacred  by  the  people  of 
that  island  ; the  dust  of  their  tombs  was  sprinkled  over  the  sick,  while  a hymn,  composed 
in  their  praise  by  Olen  the  Lycian,  was  sung. 

EPIDOTES.  Gods  who  presided  over  the  growth  of  children. 

LOKE.  The  evil  deity  of  the  Scandinavians,  who  is  supposed  to  be  chained  in  a place 
of  torment,  until  the  dissolution  of  the  world. 

PELLONIA.  A goddess  invoked  to  repel  enemies. 

SUCCESS.  The  Greeks  erected  temples  and  statues  to  this  divinity,  whom  they  repre- 
sented holding  in  one  hand  a patera,  and  in  the  other  ears  of  corn  and  poppies. 
TSCHERNOBOG.  An  evil  deity  of  the  Sclavonians. 

METHYNA.  A divinity  who  presided  over  new  wine. 

GONDULA.  A Celtic  goddess,  who  presided  over  battles,  and  conducted  the  souls 
of  the  slain  to  Odin.  She  is  represented  on  horseback,  covered  with  helmets  and 
shields. 

BAGOA.  The  first  woman  who,  according  to  some,  delivered  oracles. 

SUNNA.  The  Scandinavian  name  of  the  sun,  who  was  supposed  to  be  a female, 
always  fleeing  from  the  pursuit  of  a wolf. 

ZAVANAS.  A Syrian  divinity. 

DESIDIA.  One  of  the  names  of  IDLENESS  among  the  Latins.  (See  Idleness,  page 
337.) 

OCCATOR.  A rural  deity,  who  presided  over  the  harrowing  of  land. 

BANIRA.  An  ancient  divinity,  worshipped  at  Malay,  Dear  Lausanne. 
EYTTERNUS.  A god  or  genius,  worshipped  by  the  ancients,  as  superior  to  Jupiter. 
QU1ES.  Goddess  of  repose,  and  of  the  dead,  who  had  two  temples  at  Rome,  and 
whose  priests  were  termed  the  rilent. 

NIORD.  One  of  the  principal  Scandinavian  deities,  the  ruler  of  the  winds,  of  the 
violence  of  fire  and  water,  and  of  the  treasures  of  the  earth.  He  is  invoked  by  hunters, 
fishermen,  and  navigators.  His  wife  is  Skada,  daughter  of  the  giant  Thinsse,  whose  habi- 
tation is  on  the  mountsins. 

LIBATION.  A religious  rite,  which  consisted  in  pouring  on  the  ground,  from  a vase, 
some  liquor,  generally  wine  or  milk,  a prayer  being  at  tiic  same  time  addressed  to  the 
deity  to  whom  the  libation  was  offered  : sometimes  honey  and  fruits  were  presented  in  the 
same  manner.  Libations  were  made  on  all  solemn  occasions,  public  and  private.  Some 
of  the  Roman  emperors  were  permitted  to  share  with  the  gods  the  honour  of  libations. 
ANGENONA.  A goddess  invoked  for  relief  from  quinsy. 

NOR.  A Scandinavian  giant,  whose  daughter.  Night,  married  the  god  Daglingcr,  and 
became  the  mother  of  a beautiful  child,  named  Day.  Night  and  Day  are  supposed  by  tlia 
Scandinavians  to  pursue  each  other,  mounted  on  chariots,  rouud  the  world. 
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SORROW.  This  is  described  by  Hesiod  as  a woman  with  a pala  and  miserable  aspect, 
bathed  in  tears,  and  throwing  dust  upon  her  shoulders. 

NORNES.  The  pare®  of  the  Scandinavians.  They  are  three  in  number : URDA, 
tiie  past;  VERANDI,  the  present;  and  SKULDA,  the  future  ; the  last  of  these, 
accompanied  by  Hosts  and  Gadur,  is  sent  on  the  eve  of  battle  to  select  those  who  are 
appointed  to  be  slain.  (See  Fates,  page  429.) 

THEATRICA.  Goddess  of  theatres,  whose  province  it  was  to  watch  over  the  pre- 
servation of  those  edifices.  Her  temple  at  Rome  was  destroyed  by  Domitian,  who 
ascribed  tho  fall  of  a theatre,  during  the  celebration  of  games,  to  her  want  of  vigilance. 

MINUTIUS.  A deity  invoked  by  the  Romans  on  trivial  occasions.  A small  tempk 
was  dedicated  to  him  near  the  gate  Minutia. 

SUBTLETY  OF  GENIUS.  This  was  personified  by  the  Greeks  as  Minerva  bolding 
a javelin  on  the  head  of  a sphinx. 

ODACON.  A Syrian  divinity,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Dagon  nnd  Cannes.  (See 
Phtenicia,  page  280.) 

CARDEA,  CARD1NEA,  or  CARMA.  A divinity  to  whom  Janus  assigned  th« 
guardianship  of  the  hinges  of  gates. 

RINDA.  A Celtic  divinity,  the  mother  of  Vale. 

LYNA.  A Celtic  goddess,  who  protected  the  favourites  of  Friga. 

PETA.  A Roman  divinity,  who  presided  over  the  requests  made  to  the  other  gods. 

ENGONASI.  An  appellation  of  Lucina  at  Tcgea. 

GELESINUS  or  GELASIUS.  God  of  smiles  and  joy. 

GEG  ANIA.  One  of  the  first  vestals  dedicated  by  Numa  to  the  service  of  Vesta. 

LIFTHRASER.  The  wife  of  Uf. 

LIMENTINA,  LIMENTINUS.  Roman  divinities,  who  presided  over  thresholds. 

EUCHE.  A goddess  who,  according  to  Lucian,  was  invoked  for  the  attainment  of 
whatever  was  particularly  desired. 

PLESTORI.  Thracian  divinities  to  whom  human  victims  were  immolated.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  illustrious  heroes,  who  were  deified  after  death. 

PCEMENIS,  shepherd.  The  name  of  a dog  of  Actaeon. 

I1ERMTON.  A king  of  tho  Germans,  who,  for  his  bravery,  was  deified  after  death  ; 
his  statue,  which  was  placed  iu  most  of  the  temples  of  that  country,  represented  an  armed 
man,  hearing  a spear  in  the  right  hand  and  scales  in  the  left,  with  a lion  on  his  shield. 

ARPA  or  ARPHA.  A Roman  divinity,  of  whom  nothing  seems  to  be  known. 

SULFI.  Divinities  worshipped  in  Gaul,  supposed  to  have  resembled  the  sylphs. 

CARIN' ES.  Carian  women,  who  were  particularly  employed  as  prafica. 

M1HR  or  MIHIR.  A Persian  deity,  denominated  Mithraa  by  the  Greeks,  and  Miles 
by  the  Romans.  (See  Mithras,  page  22.) 

BERG1MUS.  An  ancient  divinity  of  Brescia,  in  Italy. 

ZIMZERLA.  The  Sctavonian  goddess  of  spring.  (See  Seasons,  page  256.) 

EPOPS.  A name  given  by  tho  Greeks  to  Toreus,  when  he  was  changed  into  a bird, 
supposed  to  be  the  lapwing. 

REIJARATOR,  an  agricultural  divinity. 

ECLIPSES.  The  pagans  considered  eclipses  as  direful  omens,  and  supposed  those  of 
the  moon  to  have  been  caused  by  the  visits  which  Diana  or  Luna  marie  to  Endymion  in 
the  mountains  of  Cans  : others  allege  that  the  magicians,  especially  those  of  Thessaly, 
bad  the  power  of  attracting  the  moon  to  the  earth,  and  that  they  then  drowned  their  cries 
by  the  noise  of  cauldroos  and  other  instruments  : this  custom  was  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians,  who  thus  worshipped  Isis,  the  symbol  of  Luun. 

ARRIPMEA.  One  of  the  nymphs  of  Diana,  remarkable  for  her  beauty:  the  fell  * 
victim  to  the  admiration  of  Tmolus,  king  of  Lydia,  and  died  of  grief  at  his  treatment  of  bar. 
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I.ODA.  A Scandinavian  divinity,  probably  the  same  as  Odin. 

LOFNA.  A Gothic  divinity,  whose  office  was  to  reconcile  disputes. 

F.GIPANES.  The  name  of  the  rural  divinities  of  woods  and  mountains,  represented  by 
the  ancients  as  small  hairy  men  with  hums  and  the  feet  of  a goat.  Kgipan  was  also  a sur- 
name of  Pan,  or,  as  others  say,  was  son  of  that  god  and  of  the  nymph  Ega,  was  the 
inventor  of  the  conch  trumpet,  and  was  on  that  account  (see  Triton)  represented  with  the 
tad  of  a fish. 

FREY.  One  of  the  principal  divinities  of  the  Scandinavians  ; he  was  brother  of  Frea 
or  Freya  (see  Frea,  page  395.) ; he  presided  over  heat,  rain,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  j 
and  dispensed  riches  and  peace. 

EGERIA.  One  of  the  names  of  Juno  Lucina. 

I.ICNON.  The  van  or  chest  used  in  the  celebration  of  tho  mysteries  of  Bacchus. 
(See  Isis,  under  the  names  of  Ceres.) 

PANTICA.  One  of  the  goddesses  invoked  by  travellers  among  the  Romans. 

AMMUDATES.  A Roman  divinity,  of  whom  nothing  seems  to  be  known. 

LIF,  life.  The  name  of  the  man  who,  according  to  Celtic  mythology,  is  to  be  concealed 
mtb  bis  wife  under  a mountain  while  the  earth  is  consumed  by  fire,  and  is  subsequently 
to  rcpeople  the  world. 

DIO  or  DIDO.  A little  god  worshipped  at  Kiov,  who  was  regarded  as  a son  of 
Lada,  the  Sclavonian  Venus,  and  whose  office  was  to  put  out  the  fires  which  had  been 
lighted  by  his  brother  Lels. 

LADA.  The  Venus  of  the  Sclavonians. 

PICOLLUS.  An  ancient  Prussian  divinity,  to  whom  the  head  of  a dead  man  was  con- 
secrated, and  bloody  sacrifices  offered  to  appease  his  wrath. 

DOGODA.  The  Zephyrus  of  the  Sclavonians.  (See  Zephyrus,  page  171.) 

D1VIPOTES.  Gods,  called  by  the  Samothracians  Theedf/nates,  probably  the  same  as 
the  Cabin.  They  were  two  in  number,  and  were  considered  to  be  either  Crxlus  and  Terns, 
the  soul  and  tire  body,  or  humidity  and  cold. 

MARTHA.  A Syrian  propbetess,  who  accompanied  Marius  in  all  his  expeditions. 

MASK.  Upon  Roman  medals  a mask  is  the  emblem  of  scenic  representations. 

PILEUS.  A cap  which,  being  worn  by  affranchised  slaves,  has  become  the  symbol 
of  liberty  (see  Liberty,  page  508.)  ; it  is  often  seen  on  the  reverse  of  medals,  with  the  word 
Li bertai  inscribed  around  it.  Servius  enumerates  three  kinds  of  the  pileus  worn  by 
priests  only ; one  called  apex,  which  had  a rod  in  the  centre  of  it ; the  second,  tutulus, 
which  was  faced  with  wool,  and  rose  in  a point ; the  third,  golems,  which  was  made  of 
the  skins  of  victims  offered  in  sacrifice. 

OGENUS.  The  god  of  old  men,  whom  the  Greeks,  after  his  name,  called  Ogcnidet. 
borne  identify  him  with  Occanus. 

LUA.  The  goddess  who  presided  over  expiations,  and  to  whom  spoils  taken  in  war 
were  consecrated.  The  Romans  ascribed  to  her  the  government  of  the  planet  Saturn, 
and  hence  she  is  identified  with  Nemesis,  to  whom  that  office  was  assigned  by  the 
Egyptians. 

CATHARI.  Arcadian  divinities. 

EGNAT1A.  A nymph  revered  as  a goddess  at  Gaatia,  a town  of  Apulia. 

('ERUS  or  CERUSMANUS.  A god  who  presided  over  the  lucky  moment. 

MESSI.-E.  A Roman  divinity  who  presided  over  harvests. 

FORCUI.US,  FORICULUS.  One  of  the  three  divinities  who  bad  the  doors  of 
houses  under  their  protection. 

NYMPH.  This  name,  originally  assigned  to  a newly-married  woman,  was  aUo  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  a variety  of  inferior  deities,  who  were  represented  as  young  girls,  and 
who,  according  to  poetical  fiction,  abounded  in  great  numbers  throughout  the  universe. 
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They  were  divided  into  celestial  and  terrestrial ; Ilia  latter  being  aabdivided  into  nyrocco 
of  the  water,  and  of  the  earth.  The  following  may  bo  classed  among  the  water  syraf*b» 
viz.  the  Oceanides  (see  page  225.),  Nereides  (see  page  244.),  and  Meliades,  whose  habi- 
tation was  the  sea ; the  Naiades  (see  page  250.),  Creneiades,  and  Pcgmsidet  (see  page  2S0A 
who  inhabited  fountains ; the  Potamides,  who  presided  over  liters  ; and  the  Unmade*.  oie 
lakea  and  ponds.  The  nymphs  of  the  earth  were  likewise  of  various  kinds;  those  of  ths 
mountains,  called  Oreades,  Orestiades,  or  Orodemniades ; those  of  valleys,  Naparz 
those  of  meadows,  Limniades ; and  those  of  forests,  Dryades  (see  page  2oO.),  led 
Hamadryades  (see  page  409.)  There  were  likewise  many  other  nymphs,  who  derived 
their  name  either  from  their  native  country,  or  from  their  parents  ; as  the  Tyberkrki, 
Hcliades,  &c.  The  epithet  of  nymph  is  applied  by  the  poets  to  any  young  female  re- 
markable for  beauty,  or  for  heT  adventures.  Sacrifices  of  oil,  honey,  and  milk,  aid 
sometimes  a goat,  vvere  offered  to  these  divinities  ; and  in  Sicily  an  annual  festival  «u 
celebrated  in  their  honour.  They  were  supposed  to  be  mortal ; though  their  Hvee  wen 
prolonged  to  several  thousand  years.  The  worship  of  the  nymphs  is  probably  derived 
from  the  belief  prevalent  among  the  ancients,  that.the  souls  of  the  dead  were  accustomed 
still  to  hover  around  their  tombs,  or  in  those  scenes  they  bad  loved  during  their  lives ; aid 
hence  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  gardens,  forests,  file,  were  regarded  with  peculiar  vene- 
ration,  as  being  the  favourite  resort  of  nympha  and  invisible  spirits. 

EPIGIES.  Terrestrial  nymphs. 

ZOLOTAYA  BABA.  The  mother  of  the  gods,  according  to  the  Sclavoniana. 

GYNECIA.  A name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Bona  Dea  of  the  Romans.  (Set 
Bona  Dea,  page  III.) 

PATRIUMPHO.  A Prussian  idol,  to  whom  a serpent  was  consecrated. 

EA.  A nymph,  after  whom  the  island  Ea  is  said  to  have  been  called. 

VALI.  A warlike  divinity  of  the  Scandinavians,  the  son  of  Odin  and  Rinda. 

ROB1GO,  RUBIGO,  or  ROBIGUS.  A divinity  invoked  to  preserve  corn  from  milder, 

TURTLEDOVE.  This  bird  was,  among  the  ancients,  the  emblem  of  conjugs- 
fidelity ; of  friendship  ; of  (he  allegiance  of  subjects  to  their  prince,  and  of  an  army  to 
its  general.  The  reverse  of  a medal  of  Heliugabalus  represents  a woman  seated,  vmt 
a dove  upon  her  lap,  and  around  her  inscribed  the  words  Fide»  exercitu*.  Among  tbs 
Egyptians  doves  were  the  symbols  of  those  who  delighted  in  dancing  and  in  the  sous! 
of  the  flute  ; these  birds  being  supposed  to  delight  in  such  amusements. 

ECTENES.  A people  of  Greece,  supposed  to  have  been  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Buotia. 

ANCULES.  Tutelary  divinities  of  slaves. 

MUTINIT1NUS  or  MUTINUST1TINUS.  The  god  of  silence.  (See  Silence,  page  *26.) 

EVEMERION.  A hero  or  demigod  worshipped  at  Sicyon  after  sunset,  and  supposed 
by  Pausanias  to  be  the  same  as  the  TELESPHORUS  of  Pergamus,  and  the  ACESIUS  cl 
Epidaurns.  He  was  classed  among  the  gods  of  medicine. 

EYANTES.  One  of  the  names  of  the  Bacchantes,  derived  from  Era*.  (See  Evas, 
page  181.) 

VALE.  A son  of  Lokc,  who  being  changed  into  a wild  beast,  devonred  hia  brother 
Narfe. 

MOGON.  A god  worshipped  by  the  Cademe,  an  ancient  people  of  Northumbcrlsa.i 

PARES.  A pastoral  goddess  of  the  Romans,  probably  the  same  as  Pales.  (See  Pale*, 
page  372.) 

A1US  LOCUT1US.  God  of  speech  among  the  Romans. 

PROMYLEUS.  A divinity  who  presided  over  mills. 

SESIAE.  Goddesses  invoked  at  the  time  of  sowing  seed  ; of  whom  one  presided  cm 
each  kind  of  grain. 
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POTNIADES.  Goddesses  who  were  supposed  to  inspire  with  fury.  They  were  wor- 
tMpped  at  Potnia,  in  Bccotia,  where  sacrifice*  were  offered  to  Ihem.  The  Potniades  wore, 
according  to  some,  the  same  as  the  Bacchantes,  'ihere  were  nymph*  of  this  name.  (See 
.Nymphs.) 

NEMESES.  Daughter*  of  Erebus  and  Nux.  They  were  particularly  reverenced  at 
Smyrna,  that  city  having  been  founded  by  Alexander  at  the  command  of  these  deities, 
uho  appeared  to  him  in  a dream.  Some  consider  them  to  be  the  same  as  the  Eumenides. 
Hesiod  mentions  two  Nemeses,  who  were  invoked  to  ratify  treaties  and  other  solemn  en- 
cagrments  ; the  one  (Modesty)  who  has  dwelt  upon  earth  since  the  period  of  the  golden 
ago;  the  other  (Vengeance)  who  punishes  the  wicked  in  hell.  They  are  represented 
singed,  standing  upon  a wheel,  symbolical  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  and  fre- 
quently bolding  a curb  to  restrain  the  bad,  or  a spur  to  excite  the  good  to  virtuous  actions. 

EUGENIA.  The  term  for  nobleness  of  character  and  high  birth  among  the  Greeks  : 
nobleness  was  never  deified  by  them  or  by  the  Homans,  but  was  depicted  on  several 
monuments,  as  a female  standing,  holding  with  her  left  hand  a spear,  and  carrying  in  her 
right  a small  statue  of  Minerva.  . 

PYRAMIDS.  These  were  considered  as  emblematical  of  the  glory  of  princes,  and, 
among  the  Egyptians,  of  human  life  ; the  commencement  of  which  was  represented  by 
the  base,  and  the  termination  by  the  summit  of  the  edifice.  Some  idolatrous  nations 
ascribe  a divine  property  to  the  pyramidal  form. 

MUTINI  TUTIVT,  silent  guardians.  A name  applied  to  the  Hermes  placed  in  the 
entrance,  of  palaces. 

ZOOGONOI.  Gods  who  presided  over  the  preservation  of  animals. 

DRY  AS.  A daughter  of  Faunus,  revered  as  the  goddess  of  modesty.  This  was  deified 
by  the  ancients,  and  represented  as  a woman  covering  her  face  with  a veil.  Sometimes 
she  appears  with  wings,  to  signify  that  she  withdrew  from  the  earth  witii  Nemesis,  when 
vice  and  corruption  began  to  prevail  among  mankind. 

TIMORIA.  A goddess  worshipped  at  Sparta. 

STRENIA.  Goddess  of  presents,  tnd  particularly  of  those  made  on  the  first  day  of 
the  year,  which  were  called  from  her,  ttrena. 

PRODOMzEI.  Gods  to  whom  Megareus  offered  sacrifices  when  he  built  Megara ; 
they  presided  over  the  construction  of  edifices  ; and  were  invoked  when  the  foundation 
of  cities  was  laid. 

SYNIA.  A Celtic  goddess,  who  presided  over  the  act  of  denying  upon  oath. 

FLORA.  A goddess  who  presided  over  corn.  (See  Flora,  page  1D1.) 

SOPOR,  profound  sleep — is  distinguished  hy  some  writers  from  Somnus.  Virgil 
terms  him  the  brother  of  Death,  and  assigns  his  abode  in  the  entrance  of  hell.  (See  Som- 
nus, page  226.) 

TITYRES.  They  are  introduced  in  the  processions  of  Bacchus,  and  are  represented 
half  clothed  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  playing  on  flutes  and  dancing  ; or  sometimes  strik- 
ing with  their  feet  a kind  of  musical  instrument  called  scabiUn  or  crupezia. 

NAVIGATION.  This  was  represented  by  tbe  ancients  under  the  form  of  Isis,  hold- 
ing in  her  hands  a veil  filled  with  the  wind.  A dolphin  was  considered  as  a presage  of  a 
fortunate  voyage  ; hence  the  custom  of  adorning  ships  with  a figure  of  that  animal. 

SIGILLA.  Small  statues  which  the  ancients  placed  aa  ornaments  in  the  nitebes  of 
their  houses  ; and  which,  having  consecrated,  they  worshipped  as  divinities. 

WODAN  or  GODAN,  a German  divinity,  by  some  identified  with  Mercury.  (See 
Woden,  page  678.) 

EUNICE.  One  of  the  nymphs  who,  according  to  Theocritus,  detained  Hylas  when 
sent  on  shore  by  Hercules  during  the  argonautic  expedition.  (See  page  828.) 

STATA.  A goddess  invoked  by  the  Romans  to  stop  conflagrations. 
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DF.IPNUS.  A god  to  whom  the  Achaianj  attributed  the  institution  of  festive  eel ft- 
tainments. 

NEII'li.  A water  goddess,  to  whom  a rock  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva  was  sacred,  war 
shipped  by  the  Gauls, 

TITIA.  A goddess  adored  by  the  Milesians,  the  same  probably  as  l'itaia,  the  mother 
of  the  Titans.  (See  Titans,  page  174.) 

DELIADES.  Priestesses  of  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

NARFE.  The  son  of  the  Scandinavian  divinity  Loke  ; he  was  devoured  by  bis  bro- 
ther Vale. 

SPHRAGITIDES.  The  nymphs  of  Mount  Citheron,  who  were  so  called  from  the  cars 
Sphragitlium,  which  was  consecrated  to  them. 

EURYBIA.  A nymph,  mother  of  1-ucifer  and  the  stars. 

MONKEYS.  These  animals  were  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  F-gyptians;  while 
the  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  them  as  a presage  of  evil.  They  are  the  emblems 
of  imitstion,  and  therefore  of  comedy.  A monkey,  with  a young  one  on  its  back,  was  d» 
Egyptian  aymbol  of  a man  who  hates  his  son,  as  the  inheritor  of  his  fortune. 

I’ARTUNDA.  A Roman  divinity,  who  presided  over  the  birth  of  children. 

AQUATILES  DEI.  Inferior  gods,  who  presided  over  waters. 

VERJUCODUMNUS.  A Celtic  divinity. 

HERMODA.  An  ancient  Scandinavian  divinity,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Odin. 

TYR.  A Celtic  divinity,  who  presided  over  combats. 

ENOLMIS.  One  of  the  names  of  the  Pylliia.  (See  Pytbo,  page  83.) 

EPIPYRGIDES.  A statue,  the  work  of  Alcamenes,  composed  of  three  bodies  of  «- 
traordinary  height,  and  resembling  a tower it  was  placed  near  the  temple  of  Victory,  aaJ 
consecrated  by  the  Athenians  to  Hecate.  (See  Hecate,  page  427.) 

PORUS.  The  god  of  plenty.  He  was  son  of  Metis,  goddess  of  Prudence,  and,  by  ha 
marrisge  with  Penia,  became,  according  to  tome,  the  father  of  Love.  (See  Penia.  pajr 
677,  and  Plenty,  psgc  610.) 

SUBRUNC1NATOR  or  SUBRUNCATOR.  A god  of  labourers. 

AUTHORITY.  A divinity,  represented  by  the  Romans  holding  axes  and  rods. 

ENGASTRIMYTHES.  Priestesses  of  Apollo,  who  delivered  oracles  without  mo»i»? 
the  lips. 

GEADA,  GEDA,  or  GETA.  A Celtic  divinity. 

PAVENTIA.  A Roman  divinity,  invoked  by  the  Roman  women  to  deliver  themselves 
or  their  children  from  idle  fears.  Others  suppose  that  her  name  was  used  by  mothers  to 
frighten  their  children  into  obedience.  (See  Fear,  page  171.) 

VORA.  A Scandinavian  divinity,  the  goddess  of  prudence  and  wisdom. 

BRAGER.  A Celtic  divinity. 

ELEC TR1DES.  Islands  supposed  by  die  ancients  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pads*. 
It  is  said  that  Phaeton  (see  Phaeton)  was  precipitated  from  the  chariot  of  the  sun  on  ace 
of  these,  and  that  the  spot  where  he  fell  was  converted  into  a lake. 

LUI’ERCA.  A goddess  invoked  by  the  Roman  shepherds  to  defend  their  flocks  from 
wolves. 

CURA.  The  goddess  of  aniicty,  who,  according  to  Ilyginus,  fabricated  a man  onl  of 
clay,  and  prevailed  on  Jupiter  to  animate  her  work. 

POLELA.  The  Hymen  of  the  Sclavonians;  the  son  of  Lada.  (See  Hymen,  page  279.) 

SABBA.  An  enchantress,  supposed  by  Borne  to  be  the  Cumsean  sibyl. 

PHILIA.  Goddess  of  friendship  among  the  Greeks.  (See  Friendship,  page  647.) 

SEMITALES.  The  tutelary  divinities  of  roads  among  the  Romans.  (See  Yias,  pag« 
370.) 

SEGETIA  or  SEGESTA.  A goddess  of  hatvest. 
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PORRIMA.  The  sister  or  companion  of  Garment*,  the  mother  of  Evaoder ; she  pre- 
sided over  past  events.  (See  C&nnenta,  page  510.) 

VITELLIA.  A Roman  goddess  from  whom  the  family  of  Yitellius  deduced  it*  origin. 

SUCULE.  A Latin  name  of  the  Hyadrs.  (See  Hyades,  page  246.) 

PALESTINE?.  Goddesses  worshipped  at  Palmate,  in  Epirus,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Furies. 

COND1TOR.  A pastoral  divinity. 

FAUNIGENE.  The  Romans  were  so  called,  as  being  descended  from  Faunus.  (See 
Faunus,  page  489.) 

STORJUNKARE.  A Lapland  divinity , to  whom  Thor  entrusted  the  government  of 
the  world,  and  particularly  of  the  inferior  animals. 

GUTHEYL  or  GUTHYL.  The  name  under  which  the  Germans  worshipped  the 
mistletoe.  (See  Mistletoe,  page  444.) 

EUL1NOS,  tcool-spinntr.  A name  of  Lucina.  (See  Lucina,  pages  38  and  163.) 

ORBONA.  A tutelary  goddess  of  children,  and  particularly  of  orphans.  Her  altar 
at  Rome  was  placed  near  tho  temple  of  the  Lares. 

LEDA.  The  god  of  war  among  the  Sclavonians. 

TRIPOD.  On  Roman  medals  a tripod,  with  a crow  and  a dolphin  placed  near  it,  repre- 
sented the  decemvirs,  as  guardians  of  the  sibylline  boohs.  (See  Tripods,  page  200.) 

FA  DA'.,  FATA. , F All  DICE.  Names  given  by  the  Latians  to  the  magicians  of 
Gaul  and  Germany. 

SWETOWIA  or  SWIATOWITSCH.  God  of  war  and  of  the  sun  among  the  Sclavo- 
nians of  the  isle  of  Rugen. 

MAXIADES.  Goddesses,  said  by  Pnusanias  to  be  the  same  as  the  Furies  ; they  had 
a temple  in  Arcadia,  on  the  spot  where  Orestes  lost  bis  senses.  (See  Furies,  page  148.) 

PRONO  or  PRO  WE.  A principal  divinity  of  the  Pomeranians,  whose  statue,  placed 
under  an  oak,  and  surrounded  by  a variety  of  idols  with  several  faces,  represented  him 
holding  a plough  in  one  hand,  and  a spear  and  a banner  in  the  other.  His  name  has  been 
deduced,  by  some  writers,  from  a Greek  word  signifying  foresight. 

FANE  or  FAT1JE.  Nymphs  of  the  class  of  divinities  who  were  consulted  on  the 
future.  (See  Nymphs.) 

SALAMBO.  The  goddess  of  trouble  and  anxiety.  She  was  adored  under  this  name 
at  Babylon,  and  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  the  same  as  Venus.  Her  festivals  were  cele- 
brated with  every  demonstration  of  grief. 

SULEVES.  Three  rural  divinities,  represented  on  an  ancient  marble  as  seated,  and 
holding  fruits  and  com. 

GLOBE.  A globe  was  a symbol  of  the  world,  of  power,  and  of  eternity: — one  pre- 
sented by  a god  to  an  emperor,  or  by  a prince  to  his  subjects,  denoted  not  only  superior 
power,  but  also  the  distribution  of  benefits;  hence  it  was  sometimes  an  emblem  of  libe- 
rality ; with  a rudder,  it  denoted  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea ; surmounted  by  an  eagle  with 
displayed  w ings,  sanctity  ; by  a phmnix,  eternity  ; placed  on  a tripod,  it  was  the  attribute 
of  Urania ; and  surmounted  by  a winged  Victory,  folding  a crown,  it  designated  that,  to 
victory , the  prince  owed  the  empire  of  the  world.  On  a medal  of  J ulius  Carsar  is  a celes- 
tial globe  on  the  head  of  a Venus. 

NATURE.  This  divinity  it  variously  described  by  authors  as  tire  mother,  wife,  or 
daughter,  of  Jupiter.  She  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Belus  by  the  Assyrians,  of 
Moloch  by  the  Phoenicians,  of  Ammon  by  the  Egyptians,  and  of  Pan  by  the  Arcadians ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Ephesian  Diana  also  (see  Ephesia,  page  163.;,  under  her  nume- 
rous symbols,  designated  Nature  and  her  productions.  Some  acknowledge  a deity  who 
presided  over  human  nature,  and  who  is  believed  to  be  the  same  as  Genius.  Nature  is 
represented,  in  the  spothcosis  of  Homer,  ss  a little  child,  holding  out  its  hand  to  Faith  ; 
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by  the  Egyptians  as  a veiled  female ; and  by  the  Romans  as  a woman  holding  a vulture 
on  her  hand,  or  merely  as  a terminal  head. 

NIXI,  NIXES,  or  N1XII  DII.  Three  deities  who  presided  over  the  birth  of  children. 

SNOTRA.  The  goddess  of  wisdom  among  the  Scandinavians. 

PARTIALITY.  This  was  deified  by  the  ancients,  and  said  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Erebus  and  Non. 

NONA.  A tutelary  goddess  of  children. 

ELEPHANT.  This  animal  was  the  symbol  of  temperance,  of  eternity,  of  pity,  of 
sovereign  power,  aud  of  the  public  games ; aud  in  Bengal  the  white  elephant  was 
honoured  as  a divinity. 

TYRIMNUS.  A gnd  worshipped  at  Thyatira,  in  Lydia. 

NONDINA.  A goddess  who  presided  over  the  purification  of  children  ; a ceremony 
performed  when  they  were  nine  days  old. 

HESYCHIODES.  Priestesses  of  the  Furies.  (See  Furies,  page  148.) 

YAMAI.LA.  A divinity  worshipped  in  Livonia. 

PERTUNDA.  A goddess  who  presided  over  marriages. 

ASKENOS.  One  of  the  epithets  of  Drug  l.unus.  (See  Deus  Lunus,  page  184.) 

TEMPEST.  This  was  personified  by  the  Romans  as  a female,  with  an  angry  coun- 
tenance, seated  amid  stormy  clouds,  surrounded  by  contrary  winds,  and  scattering  bail 
with  her  hands.  Sacrifices  were  offered  to  this  goddess,  and  a small  temple  dedicated 
to  her  at  Rome  by  Marcellua,  after  his  escape  from  a violent  storm  at  sea. 

DEMON.  Demons  did  not,  among  the  ancients,  imply  malevolent  deities ; they 
were,  in  fact,  much  the  same  as  the  genii.  (See  Genius,  page  433.) 

rtEXA.  A goddess  who  presided  over  tire  infliction  of  punishments.  She  was  wor- 
shipped under  this  name  in  Italy  and  in  Africa. 

TSCHOUR.  An  agricultural  divinity  of  the  Sclavonians. 

SALAMANDER.  A kind  of  lizard,  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  exist  in  the  midst  of 
flames,  which  it  sometimes  extinguished  by  its  extreme  coldness.  Among  the  Egyptian! 
it  was  the  symbol  of  a person  frozen  to  death. 

STF.RCULIUS,  STERCUT1US,  STF.RCUTUS,  STERQUILINUS.  Deities  pre- 
siding over  tire  manuring  of  land  ; and,  by  some  writers,  identified  either  with  Saturn, 
Terra,  or  Faunus. 

NUMERIA.  Goddess  of  arithmetic. 

VORACITY.  This  was  personified  under  the  figure  of  a female,  and  a temple  wu 
dedicated  to  her  honour  in  Sicily.  Her  symbols  are  an  ostrich  and  a wolf ; and  her  dress 
is  of  the  colour  of  rust,  to  denote  her  destructiveness. 

HYACINTHIDES.  Nymphs  whose  birth  is  variously  ascribed  to  Hyacinthos,  and 
to  Errctlieus.  They  are  thus  enumerated  : Antheis,  Egleis,  Euthenis,  I.yria,  Pandora, 
Procria,  Creusa,  Orithyia,  Chthenia,  and  Spartiantia. 

ZEERNEBOCH.  The  black  deity  of  the  Germans  ; the  same  as  Tscbemo  Bog. 

EP1ES.  A divinity,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Osiris.  (See  Osiris,  page  138.) 

LITTORALES.  Marine  divinities. 

IDUNA.  A Celtic  divinity. 

VARA.  The  Scandinavian  goddess  of  oaths. 

EUPHRADES.  A genius  ur  divinity  who  presided  over  convivial  meetings,  and 
whose  statue  was  placed  upon  the  table  at  festivals. 

NliRINA,  NERITA,  or  NEVERITA.  Goddess  of  respect  and  reverence. 

NASTRANDE,  the  shore  of  the  dead.  The  infernal  regions  of  the  Scandinavian!. 
They  arc  represented  as  a vast  edifice,  in  which  the  wicked  are  tormented  by  venomoss 
serpents,  s river  of  poison,  and  a ravenous  wolf. 

SOROD.EMONES.  A name  of  the  Lemures.  (See  page  405.) 
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PEACOCK.  Vanity  was  symbolised  by  tbe  figure  of  this  bird  with  expanded  plu- 
mage. On  medals,  a peacock  signifies  the  consecration  of  princesses,  as  an  eagle  does 
that  of  princes. 

EGA.  A nymph,  the  daughter  of  Olenus,  and  nurse  of  Jupiter,  by  whom,  after  death, 
■he  was  placed  among  the  constellations,  under  the  name  of  Capricomus. 

NANNA.  In  Celtic  mythology,  the  wife  of  Balder  (Apollo),  who  died  of  grief  for  the 
loss  of  her  husband. 

VITRINEUS.  A tutelary  deity  of  the  Northumbrians. 

DENATES  or  PENATES.  (See  Penates,  page  404.) 

POTA,  POTICA,  or  POTIXA.  A tutelary  goddess  of  children. 

HOST1LINA.  A goddess  invoked  by  the  Romans  for  fertility  and  abundant  harvests. 

LIBERALITY.  An  allegorical  divinity,  represented  as  a woman  holding  in  one  hand 
a cornucopia,  and,  with  tbe  other,  distributing  money.  On  some  Roman  medals  she 
appears  with  a square  tablet,  upon  which  are  marked  a certain  number  of  dots,  indicating 
the  quantity  of  grain,  wine,  or  money,  given  by  the  emperors  to  the  soldiers  and  people. 

CATIUS  or  CAUTIUS.  The  tutelary  deity  of  adults. 

INDIFFERENCE.  This  is  represented  by  the  Egyptians  as  a woman  seated  in  a 
melancholy  attitude,  with  her  arms  crossed  upon  her  bosom. 

CRABUS.  An  Egyptian  divinity. 

VITTOLFA.  The  most  ancient  of  the  Celtic  sibyls. 

PHORSA,  PORRIMO,  or  PROSA.  A tutelary  deity  of  infants. 

UNXIA.  Goddess  of  perfumes. 

NOVENSILES.  These  gods,  said  to  have  been  introduced  at  Rome  by  the  Sabine  king, 
Tatius,  derived  their  name  from  tbe  establishment  of  their  worship  being  subsequent  to  that 
of  other  divinities.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  the  Novensiles  were  deities  who  presided 
over  the  renovation  of  things  ; others  sssert  that  the  term  Novensiles  was  applied  to  nine 
divinities,  Hercules,  Romulus,  .Esculapius,  Bacchus,  Vesta,  .Eneas,  Health,  Fortune,  and 
Faith  ; to  the  Muses  ; and  to  some  rural  or  foreign  class  of  deities. 

SARONIDES.  An  epithet  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  to  the  druids,  from  their  dwel- 
ling among  old  oak-trees. 

NEPTUNES.  Genii  who  are  represented  nearly  like  the  fauns  and  satyrs. 

NAG  LI '.FA  R.  A ship  which,  according  to  Celtic  mythology,  ia  to  be  built  at  the  end 
of  the  world  of  dead  men’s  nails,  and  which  is  then  to  convey  the  evil  genii  from  the 
east. 

VERVACTOR.  A god  of  husbandmen. 

EPHYDATIA.  One  of  the  Naiads  who,  according  to  Apollonius,  detained  I i v Ins, 
the  favourite  of  Hercules,  when  sent  on  shore  during  the  argnnautic  expedition.  (See 
Hylas,  page  328.) 

SCHENKNAK.  A name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  chief  of  the  demons. 

SEMARGLE  or  SIMAERGI.A.  A deity  worshipped  at  Kiov. 

MEUADES,  M ELIAS,  MEL1DES,  EPIMELIDES.  Nymphs  who  protected 
flocks  ; daughters  of  Apollo  and  Melia.  (See  Nymphs,  page  581.) 

VATICANUS.  A god  who  delivered  oracles  in  a field  near  Rome.  He  is  confounded 
with  Vagitanus.  (See  Vagitanus,  page  500.) 

SEIA.  A rural  divinity,  who  protected  the  com  when  first  sown. 

SCOLITAS.  Under  this  name  there  was  a small  bronxe  statue  erected  to  Pan  at 
Megalopolis. 

FANTHE.C.  Images,  worshipped  by  the  ancients,  in  which  were  combined  the  attri- 
butes and  symbols  of  many  different  divinities.  Of  this  kind  is  an  ancient  representation 
of  Fortune,  who,  besides  the  rudder  and  cornucopia,  is  adorned  with  a lotus,  the  emblem 
of  Isis  and  Osiris;  the  quiver  of  Diana;  the  aegis  of  Minerva;  the  cock  of  Mercury; 
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and  the  crow  of  Apollo.  Sometimes,  instead  of  an  entire  figure,  a head  only  is  seen,  un- 
rounded by  various  characteristics;  as  that  of  Faustina,  on  a medal  of  Antoninas,  which 
bears  the  united  symbols  of  Scrapi«,  Jupiter  Ammon,  the  Sun,  Pluto,  Neptune,  and 
Aesculapius.  (See  Lares  and  Penates,  page  404.) 

PECUNIA.  A Roman  divinity  who  presided  over  money.  (See  Moneta,  page  38.) 

PROFERA.  A goddess  of  whom  nothing  is  known  but  the  name. 

8ARR1TOR.  A god  invoked  by  those  who  weeded  the  land,  after  harvest. 

EUMENES,  or  the  PACIFIC  HERO.  A demigod  of  the  island  of  Chios. 

SUBJUGUS.  A god  of  marriage. 

MANIA.  A Roman  goddess,  according  to  some,  the  mother  of  the  Lares  ; she  was 
propitiated  by  offerings  of  garlick  or  poppies  ; and  in  the  earliest  ages,  by  the  blood  ef 
infants.  (See  Lares,  page  401.) 

PALAMN /El!S.  The  evil  spirit ; also  a name  assigned  to  Jupiter. 

EPHYDRIADES.  Nymphs  who  presided  over  waters.  (See  Nymphs.) 

TRIUMPH.  The  triumph  of  an  emperor  or  general  is  expressed  on  Roman  medals  by 
the  figure  of  the  victor,  sealed  in  a chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  having  a branch  of  laurel 
in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  an  eagle  (the  ensign  of  the  legions),  on  the  top  of  a spear. 
Sometimes  a Victory  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  car. 

TRANQUILLITY.  This  was  deified  by  the  Romans  under  the  figure  of  a goddess; 
and  a temple  was  raised  to  her  honour  near  the  Porlus  Cnllatinui. 

PYRENE.  Daughter  of  Bcbrycius,  the  king  of  Spain,  whose  court  Hercules  visited 
when  he  passed  through  that  country,  in  the  progress  of  his  expedition  against  Geryon. 
She  gave  birth  to  a serpent,  which  so  terrified  her,  that  she  fled  into  the  woods,  and  was 
there  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts.  It  is  said  in  fable  that  the  Pyrenean  mountains  were 
named  after  this  priticrss. 

ODRYSUS.  A divinity  from  whom  the  Thracians  deduced  their  origin.  (See 
Odrysia,  page  535.) 

SIGALION.  The  Egyptian  god  of  silence;  the  same  as  Harpocrates.  His  statue 
(representing  him  with  his  finger  placed  on  his  lips)  was  borne  in  the  festivals  of  Isis  and 
Serapis.  (See  Harpocrates,  page  226.) 

NATURALES  DII.  In  this  class  of  divinities  were  ranked  the  World,  the  Sun,  Air, 
Water,  Earth,  Tempest,  &c.  (See  classification  of  gods,  page  344.) 

THUNDER.  This  was  worshipped  by  the  ancients  t>s  a god.  The  Egyptians 
regarded  it  as  the  symbol  of  a distant  voice. 

VIDUUS.  A Roman  deity,  who  was  supposed  to  separate  the  soul  from  the  body. 

V1CTA.  The  goddess  who  presided  over  victuals. 

PUDICITY.  This  was  personified  by  the  Romans  under  the  figure  of  a woman  sitting, 
clothed  with  a slola , holding  a lance  in  her  left  hand,  and  pointing  with  her  right  to  her 
face  : a tortoise,  indicating  that  women  should  not  wander  from  home,  was  the  symbol  of 
this  virtue.  The  goddevs  of  pudicity  hud  two  temples  at  Rome,  one  frequented  by  the 
patricians,  the  olhcT  by  the  plebeians. 

FISH.  The  custom  of  paying  divine  honours  to  these  animals,  which  prevailed  among 
the  Egyptians,  Syrians,  and  Lydians,  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  fable,  that 
Venus  assumed  the  form  of  a fish  when  she  fled  from  the  attacks  of  Typbon.  (See 
Typhon,  page  122.)  The  two  fish  which  compose  the  constellation  Pisces,  arc  said  by 
some  to  have  been  placed  in  the  zodiac,  as  a reward  for  transporting  Venus  and  Cupid 
across  the  Euphrates,  or,  according  to  others,  for  having  condncted  Amphitritr  to  Neptune. 
Ovid  asserts  that  they  were  the  offspring  of  a fish,  who  furnished  Isis  with  water  when 
she  was  thirsty.  On  medals,  fish  represent  maritime  towns  ; Byzantium,  in  particular, 
is  signified  by  the  figure  of  a tunny,  a species  of  fish  in  wliich  the  Thracian  Bosphorus 
abounds. 
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POETRY.  The  ancients  expressed  the  charms  of  poetry  by  rarious  symbols;  vis. 
swans,  which,  adorned  with  flowers,  were  placed  around  the  fignro  of  Homer ; nightingales, 
which  were  represented  on  the  tomb  of  Orphens;  Pegasus;  a head  of  Bacchus,  dec. 
An  inferior  poet  was  characterised  by  a grasshopper  or  cricket. 

MOUNTAINS.  These,  considered  to  be  the  daughters  of  Terra,  were  regarded  with 
particular  reverence,  as  sacred  ground,  and  frequently  worshipped  as  divinities.  On 
ancient  medals  they  are  represented  by  genii,  each  being  characterised  by  some  pro- 
duction peculiar  to  the  country  in  which  the  mountain  is  situated. 

VULTURE.  The  flight  of  this  bird  was  regarded  by  the  augurs  as  among  their  most 
important  omens.  Vultures  were  particularly  sacred  to  Juno  and  Mars,  and  among  the 
Egyptians  they  were  the  symbol  of  mothers  ; of  sight ; of  boundaries  ; of  knowlrdge  ; of 
futurity  ; of  the  year ; of  the  sky  ; of  mercy  ; of  Minerva  ; of  Juno;  and  of  the  weight 
of  two  drachms  ; the  most  fanciful  reasons  being  assigned  for  the  symbol. 

TERRIGENAS  FRATRES,  (he  earth-born  brothers.  An  epithet  of  the  Titans. 

VILMODE.  A Scandinavian  sage. 

JODULTA.  A Saxon  idol. 

THUSSES.  The  Celtic  satyrs.  (See  Satyrs,  page  509.) 

ASYLEUS.  A Roman  divinity  who  presided  at  the  asylum  established  by  Romulus. 

NUPTIALES.  Gods  who  presided  over  marriage,  of  whom  Plutarch  enumerate*  but 
five,  viz.  Jupiter,  Juno,  Soada,  Diana,  and  Venus. 

TORPEDO.  Among  the  Egyptians  the  torpedo  was  supposed  to  assist  those  fish  that 
were  unable  to  swim  ; and  it  was  therefore  the  symbol  of  a man  who  saves  others  from 
drowning. 

NENIA.  The  goddess  of  obsequies  and  funeral  songs.  Her  temple  at  Rome  was 
situated  near  the  gate  Viminalis. 

FLIES.  These  were  held  in  gTeat  veneration  in  Acamania,  where,  at  Actium,  a bull 
was  sacrificed  to  their  honour,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  The  Greeks,  however,  worshipped 
a god  named  Myagrns  (see  Myagrus,  page  107.),  whose  office  it  was  to  drive  away  these 
insects  ; and  a similar  function  was  ascribed  by  tbe  inhabitants  of  Ekron  to  their  deity 
Beelzebuth  or  Achor.  (See  Achor,  page  284.)  It  is  said  that  flies  were  never  seen  at 
the  celebration  of  tbe  Olympic  games. 

DYSER.  The  natoo  of  certain  Scandinavian  goddesses,  who  were  supposed  to  conduct 
lire  souls  of  heroes  to  the  palace  of  Odin, 

WALHALLA.  Tbe  heaven  of  the  Scandinavians,  in  which  the  souls  of  those  who  fell 
in  battle  are  said  to  dwell  with  Odin.  Here  they  pursue  the  chase,  and  the  warlike  em- 
ployments in  which  they  delighted  during  their  lives,  and  at  night  assemble  at  a banquet, 
and  drink  mead  out  of  tlie  skulls  of  their  enemies. 

CONISALUS  or  CONISATTUS.  An  Athenian  divinity,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Prispus  of  Lampsacus.  (See  Priapus,  page  188.) 

TOWNS.  The  Greeks  conferred  divine  honours  on  the  founders  of  their  towns. 

FA  L ACER.  A god  of  the  Romans,  by  some  considered  to  preside  over  fruit  trees. 

POLLENTIA.  Goddess  of  power  among  the  Romans. 

PAREDRI,  Gr.  Gods  having  their  seats  close  to  each  other : so  called,  became  wor- 
shipped at  the  same  altar  and  in  the  same  temple.  These  arc  also  named  SYNODI. 

VOL  A.  A Scandinavian  prophetess,  the  author  of  the  Voluspa,  a work  similar  to  the 
Edda.  (See  Edda.) 

MIMIS.  The  Celtic  god  of  wisdom,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  Minos. 

YAGA  BABA.  An  inf-mal  divinity  of  the  Sclavonians,  who  is  described  is  a 
hideous  old  woman. 

COMPLAINT.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Night.  (See  Night,  page  227.) 

CYRUS.  A name  under  which  the  Persians  wershipped  the  son. 
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SARIBORAS.  A divinity  worshipped  at  Palmyra. 

NIBBAS.  A Syrian  god,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Anubis,  whose  worship  Julias, 
after  his  apostacy,  attempted  to  establish.  On  the  coins  of  that  emperor  he  appeaa 
holding  a caducous  and  an  Egyptian  sceptre.  (See  Anubis,  page  529.) 

SLE1PNER.  The  horse  of  Odin,  described  in  Scandinavian  mythology  os  having 
eight  feet. 

SION  A.  The  goddess  of  love  and  pleasure  among  the  Celts. 

EUGERIA.  A goddess  who  presided  over  women  and  old  age.  (See  Age,  page 
445.) 

VAGITANUS.  A god  who  presided  over  the  cries  of  infants. 

NODUTERL’SA.  A divinity  who  presided  over  the  threshing  of  com. 

SERA.  A goddess  who  presided  over  the  sowing  of  seed. 

VOIJANUS.  A Celtic  divinity,  the  same  ns  Belenus.  (See  Belenus,  page  20.; 

AZONES.  An  epithet  for  the  gods  whose  worship  was  universal. 

LYMPH  A.  A rural  goddess  of  the  Romans. 

FOWLS  (sacred).  These  were  brought  to  Rome  from  Cuba's,  and  Wept  by  the  augurs, 
who  consulted  them  on  all  important  occasions : if  the  fowls  ate  with  avidity  the  food 
wliich  was  placed  before  them,  it  was  considered  a favourable  omen  ; and,  on  the  contrary, 
their  refusing  to  partake  of  it,  was  regarded  as  a presage  of  evil. 

GYNEC0CRATUMEN1ANS.  A race  of  European  Scythians,  according  to  Pliny  ; 
but  they  are  not  generally  supposed  to  have  bad  an  existence. 

SKIDNER.  The  attendant  of  the  Scandinavian  god  Frey. 

NODINUS,  NODOTUS,  N0DUT1S,  or  NODCTUS.  A rural  god  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

MEDUSA.  The  name  of  a daughter  of  Priam  ; also  of  a daughter  of  Stlienelus. 

ELP1S.  The  goddess  of  hope.  (See  Hope,  page  153.) 

FATELO.  An  ancient  Prussian  divinity,  represented  by  a death's  head. 

PANDA.  A name  for  the  goddess  of  peace  among  the  Romans,  who,  according  to 
uElius,  also  worshipped  Ceres  under  this  name.  (See  Pax,  page  234.) 

VAFTHRUDN1S.  A Scandinavian  deity,  renowned  fur  his  profound  knowledge. 

HYPHIALTES.  Rural  divinities  among  the  Greeks  ; the  SUCCUBI  of  the  Romans. 

NOCTURINUS  or  NOCTURNUS.  A god  who  presided  over  darkness.  The  Ro- 
mans sometimes  assigned  this  name  to  the  planet  Venus,  as  the  evening  star. 

BIRTH  DAYS.  These  were  observed  by  the  Romans  with  great  solemnity  ; presents 
were  exchanged  on  these  occasions,  and  the  house  being  adorned  with  Sowers  was  opened 
for  the  entertainment  of  guests.  A lamb  was  usually  sacrificed  on  an  altar  of  turf ; and 
the  genius  who  was  supposed  to  preside  over  the  birth  of  mankind  was  invoked.  The 
birth  days  of  priests  were  particularly  held  sacred,  while  the  anniversaries  of  those  of 
tyrants  or  of  proscribed  persons  were  regarded  as  unlucky. 

MONOGRAMMI.  A title  applied  by  Epicurus  to  the  gods  iu  general,  as  expresrive 
of  their  having  etherial  and  impassive  bodies,  l ire  word  literally  denotes  outlined ; thus 
the  metaphor  is  borrowed  from  pictures  nut  yet  filled  up  with  colours,  &c. 

WORK.  Tile  ancients  expressed  the  completion  of  any  work  by  a female  with  her 
hands  open,  holding  in  each  of  them  an  eye. 

T1TH0REA.  One  of  a class  of  nymphs  who  sprang  from  trees,  particularly  oaks.  She 
gave  her  name  to  the  summit  of  Muunt  Parnassus,  where  she  dwelt,  and  to  the  town  of 
Neon  in  Phocis. 

CHASTITY.  This  was  personified  by  the  Ramans  under  the  figure  of  a woman,  either 
holding  a sceptre,  and  having  two  doves  at  her  feet,  or  veiled,  leaning  against  a column, 
and  holding  a branch  of  the  cinnamon  tree  and  a sieve  full  of  water. 

VIDAR.  A Scandinavian  deity,  remarkable  for  his  strength,  and  for  wearing  shoes 
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that  enabled  him  lo  pass  through  air  and  water.  When,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  Odin, 
according  to  Scandinavian  mythology,  shall  be  devoured  by  the  wolf  Feans,  his  death  will 
be  avenged  byVidar. 

LIMES  (limit).  A Roman  deity. 

HIPPONA  or  EPONA.  A goddess  who  presided  over  horses. 

EPI  DOTES.  A genius  revered  by  the  Laccdxmonians. 

PRUDENCE.  An  allegorical  divinity,  represented  by  the  ancients  with  two  faces, 
denoting  her  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  her  anticipation  of  the  future. 

TOUR.  The  name  of  a god  adored  at  Kiov. 

DOMASCHNIE  DOUGH1  or  DOMOWYE.  Tire  Lares  of  the  Sdavonians.  (See 
Lares,  page  404.) 

DOMICIUS.  One  of  the  tutelary  divinities  of  marriage. 

CAPPADOCIA.  This  country  was  represented  on  medals  under  the  figure  of  a wo- 
man bearing  a standard,  and  having  a turreted  crown  on  her  head. 

PSAPHO.  A Libyan,  who  received  divine  honours  after  death,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  taught  some  birds  to  repeat  the  words,  ••  Psapho  is  a god  the  people  (ignorant 
of  the  stratagem  he  had  employed)  supposed  that  they  were  uttered  by  inspiration. 

SILNOY’  BOG  or  KREPKOY  BOG,  the  strong  god.  A Sclavonian  idol,  repre- 
senting a man  holding  a globe  and  a lance,  and  having  the  heads  of  a lion  and  a man  at 
his  feet. 

NASCIO  or  NATIO.  A Roman  goddess  who  presided  over  the  birth  of  children, 
and  was  particularly  worshipped  at  Ardea. 

PERSIA.  The  worship  of  the  true  God  appears  to  have  originally  prevailed  in  this 
country;  but  that  this  pure  faith  soon  degenerated  into  Zabaism,  a system  in  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  became  objects  of  adoratiou,is  evident  from  the  most  ancient  ruins  of  Per- 
sian monuments  still  existing,  particularly  in  the  city  of  Istakar,  or  Persepolis.  Zabaism  is 
said  by  some  writers  to  have  been  introduced  from  India  by  Mahabad,  who  is  probably  the 
Menu  (see  Menu,  p.  532.)  of  that  country,  as  his  ordinances  appear  analogous  to  the  com- 
plicated polytheism  of  the  Hindoos.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  these  doctrines  were  super- 
seded by  the  more  simple  religion  of  the  magi  or  wise  men,  who  were  remarkable  for  their 
extensive  learning,  and  cultivated  in  an  eminent  degree  the  sciences  of  astronomy  and  oriental 
astrology.  They  rejected  the  worship  of  the  planets,  as  divinities,  and  adored  light  and 
fire  only  as  the  emblems  of  the  deity  : they  acknowledged  two  separate  principles  of  good 
and  evil,  Yazman  and  Ahriman,  called  by  the  Greeks  Oromasdes  and  Ahriraanius,  between 
whom  they  supposed  a perpetual  conflict  would  be  maintained  6000  years,  when  the 
former  would  triumph,  and  Ahriman  with  his  followers  be  cast  into  a world  of  torment  for  a 
limited  period,  while  the  virtuous  would  be  immediately  and  eternally  happy  with  Yazman. 

The  magi  were  held  in  great  re? erenc'i  until  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  Persia  by 
Sroerdis,  one  of  their  body,  in  whose  cause  many  of  them  were  slain  ; but  their  dignity 
was  soon  restored  by  Zoroaster  or  Zerdusht,  a native  of  Balk.  Several  philosophers  of 
this  name  have  been  enumerated,  some  of  whom  must  have  flourished  at  a very  early 
period,  as  they  have  been  identified,  by  different  writers,  with  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Moses,  &c. : it  is  conjectured,  with  some  probability,  that  from  one  of  these  Zoroasters  the 
magian  system  derived  its  origin,  and  that  it  was  reformed  by  another,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  He  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  one  supreme  being,  the 
creator  of  all  things,  to  whom  Y’azmanand  Ahriman  were  subordinate  ; he  worshipped  the 
sun  as  Mithras,  the  mediator  between  man  and  the  deity,  and  acknowledged  various  orders 
of  good  and  evil  genii,  who  presided  over  the  stars,  elements,  &c.  which  they  inhabited. 
He  considered  fire  as  the  emblem  of  the  deity,  and  ordered  that  the  sacred  fire,  which  he 
pretended  had  been  received  from  heaven,  should  be  kept  constantly  burning  in  houses ; also 
in  small  temples,  called  pyrea,  where  it  was  worshipped  with  the  face  turned  towards  the 
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west.  The  Persians  offered  their  sacrifices  on  the  summits  of  mountains,  where  the 
victim  was  slain  and  eaten  by  the  magi,  the  material  parts  of  the  animal  being  considered 
unacceptable  to  the  divinity.  No  representations  of  the  deity  were  allowed  by  the 
Persians ; and  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  destroyed,  upon  this  principle,  all  the  images  be 
found  in  the  Grecian  temples : in  a later  period  of  their  history,  however,  they  appear  to 
have  adopted  the  idolatry  of  the  surrounding  nations,  as  the  worship  of  Venus  Urania, 
and  of  other  divinities,  was  introduced  in  some  parts  of  their  empire.  The  tenets  or 
Zoroaster  are  contained  in  the  Zendavesta,  a sacred  book,  said  to  have  been  written  by 
him,  which  treats  of  the  moral  and  religious  observances,  of  the  astrological  and  other 
learning,  and  of  the  government  of  the  magi.  A sect  of  fire-worshippers,  denominated  Ga- 
bres,  Guebres,  or  Gaurs,  by  the  Mahometans,  still  survives  at  Surat,  Bombay,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  those  cities,  in  the  Persees,  the  descendants  of  a colony  of  Persians,  who  took 
refuge  in  those  parts  of  Hindostan  when  their  own  country  was  conquered  by  the  Maho- 
metan Arabs,  in  the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

TIME.  An  allegorical  divinity,  represented  as  an  old  man  with  long  wings,  resting 
his  hands  on  a mattock,  with  irons  and  a chain  to  his  feet,  to  indicate  that  the  rapidity  of 
time  can  be  regulated  by  systematic  rule.  Macrobius  asserts,  that  cords  were  fastened  to 
the  feet  of  Saturn  when  designating  Time.  The  various  divisions  of  time  were  also  per- 
sonified by  male  and  female  figures,  according  to  the  gender  of  their  names ; and  their 
images  were  carried  in  religious  processious.  Among  the  modems.  Time  is  allegorised 
by  a shrivelled  old  man,  with  a beard  and  grey  hair,  two  large  wings  at  his  back,  a scythe 
in  one  hand,  and  an  hour-glass  in  the  other  ; to  these  are  sometimes  added  the  zodiac, 
broken  columns,  and  scattered  sceptres : Time  is  also  represented  without  wings,  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  two  stags,  which  he  is  driving  at  their  utmost  speed. 

PAUSUS.  A god  (mentioned  by  Arnobius)  who  seems  to  have  been  the  adversary  of 
Beliona,  by  bringing  a pause  (pausa),  or  rest,  to  the  commotions  of  war. 

PATRII.  The  gods  presiding,  with  peculiar  favour,  over  any  one  particular  country. 
This  epithet  is  constantly  applied  to  the  gods  whom  Aeneas  brought  from  Troy,  and  who 
were  destined  to  favour  Rome  and  Italy  above  any  other  country. 

DII  PATELLARil.  Mentioned  by  Plautus  : they  seem  to  have  been  a lower  sort 
of  Lares  or  Penates,  who  were  worshipped  with  the  patella , a smaller  kind  of  patera. 
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ATTIC  MEASURE  OF  CAPACITY,  FOR  THINGS  DRY,  REDUCED  TO  ENGLISH  CORN  MEASURE. 
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LESS  ANCIENT  GRECIAN  AND  ROMAN  WEIGHTS,  REDUCED  TO  ENGLISH  TROY  WEIGHT. 
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Roman  ounce  t*  the  English  nmrtltjioM  ounce,  which  was  anciently  divided  into  seven  demur  it,  and  eight  drachma-,  and  as  they 
doatrru  equal  to  an  Attic  drachma,  the  Attic  weights  were  jth  heavier  than  the  correspondent  weights  among  the  Romans. 


bered,  that  every  mina  contains  100  drachma,  and  every  talent  tiO  mina.  The  talents  differ  according  to  the  different  standard  of  their 
mina  and  drachma . 


THE  VALUE  AND  PROPORTION  OF  THE  GRECIAN  COINS. 
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The  Roman  talent  was  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  twenty-four  sestertia,  or  nearly  194/.  sterling. 
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AamXthus,  104 
Aaala,  a Muse,  66 
Aaidie,  Muses,  67 
Abaddon,  Osiris,  338 
Abadiols,  100 
Aba;,  a city  of  Pliocis,  40 
Abacus,  Apollo,  20 
Abantes,  86 

Abantia  or  Abantis,  Eubcca,  85 
Abantihdes,  Perseus,  229 
Abantia?,  Atalanta,  97 

, Danac,  228 

Abarbarea,  176 
Abas,  a Centaur,  55 

, son  of  Kurydftiuas,  166 

, king  of  Argos,  185 

, a friend  of  /Eneas,  881 

, a Grecian,  415 

, an  Etrurian  chief,  549 

Abastor,  burse  of  Pluto,  4 
Abdabaran,  or  A1  Debaran,  Arabian  god, 
525 

A bdalonymus,  391 

Abdera,  535 

Abelion,  Abeliio,  or  Abellon,  Osints,  338 

Abells,  502 

Abellon,  Osiris,  338 

Abrona,  569 

Aberbina,  425 

Abeiides,  Saturn,  198 

Abetor,  horse  of  Pluto,  4 

Abta,  105 

Abibal,  391 

Abila,  282 

Abis.  Osiris,  338 

Ablerus,  176 

Abnoba,  Alons,  519 

Abom£nua,  281 

Abor,  Abonras,  Osiris,  338 

Aborigines,  874,  382 

Abretana,  Asiatic  Mysia,  138 

Abrctanus,  Jove,  9 

Abrinc&tae,  517 

Abseus,  a giant,  175 

Absyrtus,  194 

Abu«,  540 

Abydos,  134 

Abydus,  a town  of  Upper  Egypt,  333 
Abyla,  Mount,  498 
Acacallis,  18 


Achcetium,  294 
Acacesius,  Mercury,  ib. 

Acacctos,  id.  ib, 

Ac&cos,  ib. 

Acal&ris,  251 

Ac&mas,  son  of  Tbeseus,  87 

, son  of  Antenor,  132 

, a Thracian,  135 

Acamas  or  AdAmas,  son  of  Asius,  217 

Acantba,  a nymph,  19 

Acanthus,  a town  of  Macedonia,  535 

Ac&ra  or  AlquibiUa,  525 

Acarnania,  95 

Acarnas,  347 

Acastus,  son  of  l’elias,  115 

, king  of  lolchos,  191 

, a Thesprotian,  344 

, a Thessalian  prince,  448 

Acca,  a companion  of  Camilla,  660 

Acca  Laurentia,  460 

Accli,  452 

Accitani,  71 

Acblus,  104  ' 

Acemantis,  Cyprus,  280 
Acerbas,  Sichams,  392 
Aceraecomes,  Apollo,  20 
Acesldas,  577 
Acesius,  Apollo,  20 
Accssamones,  137 
Acesta,  a town  of  Sicily,  438 
Acestes  or  wEgcstus,  382 
Acetcs,  556 
Achad,  Jove,  9 
Acha?a,  Ceres,  111 
Achan,  63,  109 
Achamigntdes,  421 
Achteus,  109 
Achaia,  75 
Achaians,  109 

Achates,  friend  of  /Eneas,  381 

, a rirer  of  Sicily,  417 

Achbloia,  Csllirhoe,  347 
Aclieloides,  Sirens,  327 
Achclous,  a river  of  Phrygia,  264 

, a rirer  of  Epirus,  255 

Achcmbne,  daughter  of  lobbies,  184 
Acheron,  a river  of  tbo  infernal  regions, 
317 

, a river  of  the  Hruttii,  378 

Acliertisia,  a river  of  TUcsprotia,  317 
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Acherusia,  lake  of,  in  Egypt,  141.),  128 

Achillas,  526 

Achilles,  1 

Achlys,  576 

Achon,  Osin  is,  338 

Aclior,  284 

Achthea,  Ceres,  1 1 1 

Addnlia,  a fountain,  g 2 

, Venus,  128 

Aciria,  378 

Acis,  a shepherd,  210 

, Siphnus,  414 

, a river  of  Sicily,  417 

Acmon,  father  of  Ccelus,  109 

, a Lymessian,  648 

Acmonldes,  Saturn,  199 
Aconteus,  559 
Acra,  128 
Achradioa,  416 

Act®,  a mountain  of  Peloponncsua,  37 
Acraa,  daughter  of  the  Asterion,  35 

, Juno,  37 

, Venus,  128 

, Diana,  ICO 

Acrxplmia,  29 
Acraphnius,  Apollo,  ib. 

Acraus,  Jove,  8 
Acr&gas,  a river,  417 
AcratopOtes,  Bacchus,  180 
Acr&tua,  576 
Acrean,  Juno,  37 
Acrettenua,  Jove,  0 
Acribva,  Juno,  37 
Acrisia,  464 
Acrisioneis,  Dan&e,  228 
Acrisionihdea,  Perseus,  229 
AcrMus,  27,  185,  228 
Acritas,  Apollo,  20 
Acroceraunian  mountains,  420 
Acron,  king  of  the  Caninenses,  11 

, a Grecian,  554 

Acronbos,  306 
Actaa,  a Nereid,  244 

, Ceres,  111 

or  Actias,  Orithyia,  561 

Actaon,  horse  of  Apollo,  19 

, son  of  Aristaus,  159 

Actian  games,  415 

years,  ib. 

Actlum,  521 
Actius,  Apollo,  29 
Actor,  son  of  Azeus,  83 

, brother  of  Augeas,  93 

, a companion  of  Hercules,  192 

, eon  of  Myrmidon,  237 

, son  of  Hippasus,  328 

, a Trojan,  514 

, a native  of  the  Latian  town  Aurunce, 

561 

Actorides,  l’atroclus,  50 

, Eurytus  and  Teatus,  93 

Actoris,  392 
Acus,  64 


Adad,  Jove,  9 

, Osiris,  338 

Adamas,  the  son  of  Asius,  221 
Addua,  317 
Aden,  a town,  523 
Adeone,  669 

AdephAgus,  Hercules,  105 
Ades  or  Hades,  Osiris,  338 

, a term  applied  to  throe  divisions  of 

the  infernal  regions,  445 
A deslug,  Pluto,  fi 
Adjcctum,  382 
Admetus,  18,  260 
Adonens,  Apollo,  20,  525 
Adonis,  son  of  Cinyraa,  210,  284,  359 

, Osiris,  338 

, a river  of  Phoenicia,  359 

, Po,  450 

Adores,  576 
Adorus,  Osiris,  338 

Adporlna,  Aporrlns,  or  Asporina,  Mi- 
nerva, 46 
Adr&mastus,  421 
Adrzmmtlech  284,  644 
Adramytrium,  69,  110 
Adr&num,  417 
Adr&nus,  417,  544 
Adrapsa,  425 
Adraste,  286 

Adrastla,  Nem£sis,  148,  431 

or  Adrestia,  a town,  132 

Adraatus,  king  of  Argos,  260 

, son  of  Meropt,  132,  134 

, a Trojan,  177 

Adrestia  or  Adrastia,  a town,  132 

Adrestus,  240 

Adreus,  676 

Adrianopblia,  536 

Adrymachld®,  458 

AdTropaa,  376 

Aduallci,  518 

Adultus,  Jove,  9 

iEacIdea,  Achilles,  3 

A.acus,  254 

/Eaa,  island  of,  308 

, capital  of  Colchit,  315 

AEatea,  298,  315 
.Echmodicug,  351 
.Ecoptos,  334 
,Edic&la,  368 
iEditui,  463 
iEditumni,  ib. 

Aedon,  355 
.Edui,  517 
.Eetias,  Medea,  194 
jEetos,  the  Nile,  284 
/Eg®,  190 

or  Edessa,  a town  of  Macedonia,  5}5 

iEgaa,  Carystos,  80 
tEgaus,  Neptune,  79 
/ligates  insula,  873—417 
/Egea,  200 
/Egean  sea,  ib. 
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Egeoo,  BriHreu*,  59,  554 
yEgestn,  a town  of  Sicily,  438 
yEgetkarsum,  417 
Egeum,  gOO 

Egens,  king  of  Athens,  51,  87,  99 

, a river,  104 

Egi&le,  170 
Egialea,  Sicyon,  90 

, Mycenae,  ib. 

Egi&leus,  88,  90, 156 
Egiklus,  137 
yEgides,  These  as,  54 
Egilla,  413 
Egillpa,  95 

yEgina,  mother  of  Ebcus,  7, 88 

, the  island,  88 

yEgi&cbus,  Jove,  9 
yEgira,  Lesbos,  209 

, a town  of  Acbaia,  101 

, Hypereria,  90 

Egie,  77,  171,  235 
yEgioo  or  Egium,  105 
Egle,  426 
.Egletes,  Apollo,  20 
EgobOlus,  Bacchus,  180 
Egon,  86 

Egoph&gus,  Juno,  37 
Egusse,  417 

yEgypt,333;  ancient  names  of,  334  ; mytho- 
logy of,  335  ; sacred  animals,  dec.  of.  330 
yEgyptios,  334 
yEgyptius,  Jove,  9 

, Apollo,  20 

, a sage,  274 

yEgyptus,  tbe  Nile,  277, 284 

, king  of  Egypt,  27,  334 

, one  of  the  five  ancient  provinces 

of  Africa,  457 
yEgysthus,  268 
Ekus  G alius,  524 
Aello,  237 

yEllo,  dog  of  Actason,  160 
yEmon,  a Thracian  prince,  145 

, son  of  Chlorns,  109 

yEmonia,  Thessaly,  ib. 
yEmonius,  Achilles,  3 
yEmonius  Juvftuis,  Jason,  194 
Enea,  409 

Ene&des,  Ascanius,  383 
Eneas,  son  of  Anchises,  124 
Eneas  Sylvius,  king  of  Alba,  303 
yEneia,  400 

yEneid,  2nd  book  of,  recited  before  the  em- 
peror Augustus,  401 
Enestus,  Jove,  9 
yEnete,  135 

yEnla,  a town  of  Macedonia,  635,  409 

Enianes,  118 

yEnius,  255 

yEnoa,  Osims,  338 

yEnops,  fattier  of  Satnius,  232 

yEnos,  409 

yEnos,  the  Inn,  534 


, a city  of  Thrace,  158 

yEolia,  mother  of  Protogenea,  70 

, the  kingdom  of  Eblus,  314 

Eolis,  314 

yEolian  colonization,  95 
yEolldes,  Ulysses,  44 

, the  Liphri  islands,  314 

yEolis,  396 

Eblus,  son  of  Hellen,  95,  109 

1st,  king  of  Phthiotis,  314 

J , god  of  the  winds,  ib. 

3rd,  the  son  of  Ame,  315 

yEon,  282 
Eorp&ta,  145 
yEpea,  201 
Epy,  91 

yEphytus,  king  of  Arcadia,  ib. 

, a Trojan,  137 

Equi,  382 

yEquic&lse,  Equiculi,  or  Equi,  502 
yErea,  Diana,  160 
Erea,  a divinity,  578 
Aeria,  Crete,  97 


, Egypt,  334 

Erosa,  Cyprus,  280 

yErumna,  572 

Es,  578 

Es&cus,  177 

Esculanus,  578 

Esculapios  or  Asclepius,  153 

Esetes,  123 

Esis,  377 

Eson,  321 

Esonldcs,  Jason,  194 

Esopns,  a river  of  Mysia,  132 

, son  of  Bucolion,  176 

, a river,  207 

Estii,  536 
Estivnles,  63 

Esyetes,  father  of  Alcath&us,  216 

, Esetes,  220 

Esyrnnetes,  Bacchus,  180 
Esymnus,  213 
Ethe,  259 
Ether,  Jove,  9 

, a divinity,  577 

Etherea,  Minerva,  46 
Etheria,  Ethiopia,  61 
Ethices,  55,  535 
Etliiope,  Lesbos,  200 
Ethibpes,  457 
Ethiopia,  61 
Ethiops,  Jove,  9 

• , son  of  Vulcan,  64 

Ethlius,  159 

Ethon,  horse  of  Hector,  196 

, a horse  of  Pallav  556 

Ethra,  daughter  of  Pittlieus,  144 

, daughter  of  Oceinus,  246 

Ethram,  Rhodes,  107 

Ethusa,  78 

Etion  or  Eetion,  59 

Etna,  a daughter  of  Ccelus,  544 
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Aitnn,  the  mountain,  420 
/Etnseus,  Jove,  9 

, Vulcan,  04 

.Etbla,  Diana,  IGI 
/Klolia,  05 

zEtolus,  father  of  Calydun,  ib. 

, son  of  Endymion,  95,  Hi9 

rEton,  horse  of  Pluto,  4 
Afitoa,  Nile,  28-1 
JEos,  535 
Afar  or  Afer,  104 
Afer  or  Afar,  ib. 

Afrits  Sorbres,  Heeperldes,  427 
Africa,  451 

Propria,  ib. 

, personification  of,  458 

, symbols  of,  ib. 

Africu9,  232 

Afrtkis,  523 
Agacleus,  240 
Agamede,  215 
Agamemnon,  59,  OS 
Aganippe,  fit! 

Aganippides,  Muses,  GZ 
Agapenor,  92 
Agasthbnes,  94 
Agastrbphus,  a Trojan,  213 
Agbtha,  517 
Agalhodamoncs,  572 
Aghthon,  2G3 
Agathyrna,  417 
Agathyrsi,  421 
Agathyrsus,  ib. 

Agave,  a Nereid,  244 

, daughter  of  Cadmus,  210,  208 

Agdestis,  Cyb£le,  411 

, a mountain,  ib. 

Age,  personification  of,  445 
Agelastus,  Pluto,  5 
Agelaus,  son  of  Hercules,  104 
— — — , a Trojan,  190 

, a Grecian,  213 

, a suitor  of  Penelope,  357 

Agelia,  Minerva,  40 

Agendlcum,  517 

Agenor,  son  of  Neptune,  78,  28J 

, son  of  Antenor,  158 

■ , king  of  Phrenicia,  230 

, son  of  N ibbe,  201 

Agenoria  or  Ageronia,  572 
Ages,  Augustan,  450 

, Braren,  54 

, Fabulous,  575 

, Golden,  450 

, Heroic,  515 

, Knights-errant,  54 

, of  man,  512 

, silver,  1 

Agesilaus,  Pluto,  5 
Agetes,  id.  ib. 

, son  of  Apollo,  18 

Agetor,  Jove, 9 

Aglaia,  mother  of  Nireus,  108 


Aglaia  or  Eglc.one  of  Ihe  Graces,  108 
Aglaopes,  Aesculapius,  151 
Aglaopheme,  327 
Aglauros,  Minckva,  40 

, the  daughter  of  Cocrops.  J*91 

Aglibiilus,  572 
Agoano,  378 
Agnomen,  371 
Agnon,  558 
Agonales,  Salii,  104 
Agonalia,  389 
Agonensis,  Porta,  308,  40 1 
Agonios,  Mercury,  29 4 
Agonius,  Janus,  389 
Agorreus,  Jove,  9 
Agorea,  Minerva,  40 
Agoreus,  Mercury,  294 
Agra,  a town  of  Bieotia,  101 
A gne,  4fi 

Agra-a,  Diana,  101 

Agrftgas,  or  Aci&gas,  the  river,  121 

, Ihe  town,  ib. 

Agraie,  283 
Agraule,  294 
Agraules,  Mercury,  ib. 

Agraulos,  19H 
Agre,  dog  of  Actrron,  100 
Agrestes,  Diana,  101 
Agrestis,  Pan,  512 
Agreus,  Apollo,  SIS 
Agrianbme,  85 
Agriens,  a Titan,  175 
Agrigentum,  421 
Agribdos,  dog  of  Actmon,  100 
Agrionius,  Bacchus,  180 
A gribpe,  or  Eurydlce,  443 
Agrippa,  king  of  Alba,  353 

, M.  Vipsanius,  521 

Agrins,  a giant,  115 

, son  of  Protlimis,  224 

, son  of  Circe,  378 

Agrbtera,  Minerva,  40 

, Diana,  101 

AgTOtca,  283 
Agyieus,  Apollo,  20 
Agy  Ileus,  id.  ib. 

Agylla,  or  Care,  400 
Agyllina,  513 
Agyrium,  417 
Aia,  334 

Aicheera,  Arabian  god,  525 

Aidoneus,  Pluto,  5 

— — , king  of  the  Molossians,  il 

Alete,  Caieta,  488 

AimCne,  575 

Ait,  or  Aith,  Osiris,  338 

Aithalia,  Lemnos,  116 

Aithraia,  Rhodes,  102 

Aius  Locutius,  582 

Ajaces,  190 

Aja»  the  Great,  43 

the  Less,  10 

, son  of  Teucer,  Hfi 
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Alahanda,  871 
Alabandus,  ib. 

A la  bis,  417 
Alala,  Bellons,  168 
Alalcomene,  a sculptor,  40 
Alalcomeneis,  Minerva,  ib. 

Alani,  424 

Alastor,  horse  of  Pluto,  1 

, Grecian  captain,  IS, 5 

, a Trojan,  ‘253 

, armour-bearer  of  Sarpcdon,  1111 

Alauna,  517 

Alauni,  53(i 

Alazonians,  424 

Alba,  a town  of  Piceuum,  375 

, king  of  Alba,  303 

Longa,  J84 

Albuna,  Juno,  32 
Albania,  396 
Albanus  Lacus,  561 

Alons,  ib. 

Albenses,  375 
Albion,  a giant,  175 

, son  of  Neptune,  540 

, Britannia,  540 

A Ibis,  519 
Albunea,  490 
Alburnus,  Mount,  370 
Albus,  Humber,  540 
Alcreus,  son  of  Hercules,  lftl 

, ancestor  of  Hercules,  105 

, father  of  Amphitryon,  ItiO 

Alcander,  a l.ycian,  170 

, a Trojan,  54 ti 

Alcandra,  280 
Alcanor,  a Trojan,  515 

, son  of  Phorus,  552 

Alcathous,  king  of  Meg&ra,  43 

— , son  of  Parthaon,  114 

, a Trojan,  210 

Alee,  dog  of  Actmon,  lfifi 
Alcrste,  or  Alcestis,  115 
Alchvme,  294 
Alchymius,  Mercury,  ib. 

Alcidaruia,  ib. 

Alcideme,  Minerva,  46 
Alcides,  id.  ib. 

, Hercules,  105,  108 

Alcidice,  wife  of  Salmoneus,  320 
Alcimede,  193 

Alcimbdon,  a native  of  Arcadia,  104 

, son  of  Laerces,  243 

AlcimPnes,  184 
Alrimus,  219 

AlcinOus,  300  ; garden  of,  301 
Alcion,  a giant,  125 
Alciiipe,  18 

Alcippe,  daughter  of  Mars,  30 

, an  attendant  of  Helen,  280 

Alcis,  523 

Alcitlibe,  daughter  of  Minyas,  82 
Alcnucon,  324 
Alcmaon,  217 
Cl.  Man. 


Alcmena,  daughter  of  Eleclryon,  248 

, daughter  of  Amphiaraus,  317 

Alcombne,  44 
Alcomcneus,  Ulysse«,  ib. 

A Icon,  329 

Alcyone,  one  of  the  AtUnlides,  78,  210 

, or  Halcyone,  daughter  of  .Bolus, 

103 

, Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Idas,  200 

Alcyoneus,  a giant,  115 
Alea,  Minerva,  4fi 
Alecto,  148 

Alector,  a Spartan  prince,  279 

Alccuyon,  10 

Aleian  field,  180 

Alemooa,  575 

Alemanni,  519 

Alemanus,  Hercules,  105 

Aleo  or  Ales  Deus,  Mercury,  294 

Aleon,  141 

Alesia,  a town  of  Gallia  Cellica,  517 

Alette,  Titans,  283 

Aletes,  381 

Alctis,  Erigone,  174 

Alctum,  517 

Aleus,  son  of  Apliidas,  40 
— king  of  TegeS,  105 
Alexander,  Paris,  142 
Alexandra,  Cassandra,  220 
Alexandria,  a town  of  Lower  Egypt,  223 
Alexiare,  104 
Alexicitcus,  Apollo,  29 

, Neptune,  2 9 

Alexirhoe,  122 

Alia,  244 

Alibion,  2fi 

Aligbna,  Venus,  128 

Alilat,  Arab  moon,  525 

Alipes  Dens,  Mercury,  294 

Alipheria,  13 

Alisium,  93 

Aliteria,  Ceres,  111 

Alileriu9,  Jove,  9 

Alitta,  Venus,  128 

Allah  Taala,  god  of  the  Arabs,  525 

Allat  or  Allath,  ib. 

, a goddess,  520 

Allath  or  Allat,  525 
Allia,  501 
Allobrbges,  517 
Alma.  Ceres.  It  I 
Almon,  a river,  227 

, son  of  Tyrrheus,  193 

Almops,  a giant,  175 
Almus,  Jove,  9 
Aloa,  LL1 
Aloas,  Ceres,  111 
Aloeus,  a giant,  169,  322 
A logos,  Typlion,  123 
Aloides,  109 
Alois,  Ceres,  LU 
Al-Omplia,  425 
Alone  or  Alituie,  539 

i I 
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Alope,  daughter  of  Cercyon,  IS 

, a village  of  Plithiotia,  109 

, a town  of  Epicnemidlan  Locris,  ib. 

, one  of  the  liar  pica,  237 

A lor  is,  ;,3j 
Alorus,  Vulcan,  64 

— , Orion,  242 

Alos,  1M 
A I pcs,  51§ 

C arnica',  SI!) 

C'ottia;,  alS 

Grate,  ib. 

Julia.',  510 

Lcponti  v,  ib. 

Maritime,  SIS 

Pennime,  ib. 

Rhetlca>,  ib. 

Summa.’,  ib. 

Alplieia,  Diana,  1 (it 
Alphesibtca,  247 
Alpheua,  01 , 04 , 170 
Alps,  Tiiunnian,  SI 5 
Altjuibala  or  Acara,  525 
AJrunea,  2 ‘.11 
Altars,  ail 
Altc,  ‘ail 

Altellus,  Romulus,  285 

Alihiea,  205 
'AltliCpus,  78 
Altis,  9 

Allius,  Jove,  ib. 

Altor,  Pluto,  5 
Altrix,  Ceres,  LL1 
Alumna,  id.  ib. 

Alumnus,  Jove,  9 
Aluntium,  436 
Alula,  51!) 

Al-Uxza  or  Al-Ozz.i,  an  Arab  image,  S2S 

— -,  a goddess,  526 

Alyba,  133 
AlJ-b.s,  364 
Alysius,  Jove,  2 

, Bacchus,  1 80 

Alyssus,  ib. 

AlyxoihCa,  122 
Amiea,  Ceres,  111 
Aiualcus,  355 
Amalfi,  375 

Aunltbica,  the  goat,  312 

, daughter  of  Mehssus,  312 

Aiuanm,  396 
Ainaranta,  ib. 

A martian,  426 
Amaru-ia,  Diana,  1S1 
A wary  nceus,  1)3 
Araarynihin,  Diana,  LfiJ 
Amarysia,  id.  ib. 

Amasenu  or  Aiuasenus,  300 
Amastru*,  360 
A mala,  499 
Amatheia,  941 
Amathi'iitia,  Venus,  128 
Amathusa,  id.  ib. 


Amathinia,  id.  ib. 

Amatbusia,  Cyprus,  280 
Amaionians,  424 
Amazonius,  Apollo,  29 

Thennodon,  539 

A masons,  145 
Ambasineus,  306 
Ambiani,  518 
Ambition,  a divinity,  577 
Ambrosia,  the  food  of  the  gods,  65 

, a liyad,  21G 

Arabryssus,  109 

Ambulii  or  Ambulti,  Castor  and  i'olhti, 

142 

Ambulius,  Jove,  9 
A nibush,  lying  in,  44 
Amenanus,  417 
Amenthes,  Peuto,  5 
Ametbrus,  horse  of  Pinto,  4 
Amethyst,  property  of,  574 
Arnica,  Venus,  123 
Amisia,  519 
Amisodarus,  231) 

Amiternum,  375 
Ammon,  Jupiter,  9,  125 

, Osiris,  338 

Ammonia,  Juno,  32 
Amniudates,  581 
Amiiisus,  353 
Amon,  Osiris,  338 
Amor,  Cupid,  399 
Amorgus,  113 
Amptlus,  250 
AiuphiiUus,  306 
Aiiiptiibusx,  185 
Amphiaraus,  347 
Ampliiclea,  41 
Amphiclus,  231) 

Ampbictyon,  85,  SI 
AnijihicV'des,  96 

Ainphidamas,  father  of  ClysonVmus,  56 

, an  Arcadian,  185 

, a native  of  Cytliera,  207 

‘ — ■ — , son  of  Aleus,  328 

Ampbigenia,  91 
Amphiguecis,  Vuecan,  fi4 
Ainphiloc-bia,  436 
Ampliilocbium,  Argos,  ib. 

Amphilbchus,  347 
AmpUimftchug,  son  of  Tchtus,  93 

, a Carian  chief,  139 

■ , grandson  of  Neptune,  219 

, king  of  Colophon,  551 

Ampliimftrus,  IS 
Amphimedon,  a centaur,  65 

, sun  of  Melaiilhius,  360 

AmpbinOme,  mother  of  Jason,  11)3 

, a Nereid,  244 

Amphinomus,  34!) 

Ampluon,  a Greek  chief,  222 

, sou  of  Jupiter,  321. 353 

— , son  of  Issue,  322 

, son  of  Hvpcrasius,  326 
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Ampliipulis,  5J5 
Ampltipyros,  Diana,  lfil 
Ampliira,  Minerva,  40 
Amphissa,  daughter  of  Macareus,  HI 

, daughter  of  Echetus,  351 

Amphitca,  170 

Araphitbea,  355 

Amphithemis,  18 

Amphithor,  a Nereid,  244 

Amphitrite,  daughter  of  Occanus,  222 

. two  Nereids  of  this  name,  245 

Amphitryon,  1 r»«) 

Arophitryoniades,  Hercules,  1 1)5 
Araphius,  son  of  Merops,  131 

-,  a Trojan,  170 

Amphoterus,  a Trojan,  232 

, son  of  Alcinseon,  347 

Amphrysus,  the  Nemsean  lion.  102 

the  river,  18,  122 

Amphryssius,  Apollo,  22 
Ampyx  or  Amphycus,  551 
A msagas,  457 
Amsanctus,  493 
Amulets,  123 
Amulius,  Mars,  72 

, brother  of  NurnUor,  384 

A my  cl*,  a town  of  Peloponnesus,  U1 

, a town  of  Latium,  5M 

, Castor  Slid  Pollux,  147 

Amycl*us,  Apollo,  22 
Amyclas,  son  of  Laced*tnon,  21 

, father  of  Daphne,  410 

Amycus,  a centaur,  55 

, king  of  the  Bebryces,  321, 430 

, a friend  of  /Eneas,  382 

, also  a friend  of  Almas,  564 

> a huntsman,  546 

AniJ*  Jon,  137 

Amymonc,  one  of  the  Dnnaldrs,  18 
Amyntor,  king  of  Argos,  221 

, son  of  Orinenus,  207 

Amyntorides,  Phoenix,  291 
Amynus,  283 
Amythaon,  321 
Anabarnon,  Mxander,  577 
Anacium,  147 

Anactes,  Castor  and  Pollux,  ib. 

Anactoria,  Miletus,  139 

, Tor- Ante,  320 

Anactorium,  436 
Anadyomene,  Venus,  128 
Anagnia  or  Anagni,  500 
Anagyrus,  573 
Anaitfeia,  ib. 

Auaitis,  Venus,  129 

, Diana,  161 

Antphsus,  Apollo,  22 

Anaphe,  an  island  in  the  Aegean  set,  413 

Ankptts,  417 

Anas,  198 

Anathrippe,  276 

Anatole,  172 

Anaxarete,  ITS 


Auaxihia,  sister  of  Agamemnon,  51 

•,  daughter  of  Biss,  1|5 

Anaxinteua,  107 
Anaxithea,  8 

Anaxo,  daughter  of  Pi  lops,  248 
Ancteua,  king  of  Arcadia,  22 

, an  iEtolian,  vtlo 

son  of  Neptune,  <12,  328 

■  1 a son  of  Lycurgus,  328 

Ancaria,  571 

Ancestua,  535 
Ancliaria,  Nemesis,  431 
Anchemolus,  552 
Anchesmius,  Jove,  2 
Anchestnua,  ib. 

Anchialus,  a Greek  chief,  170 
, father  of  Montes,  271 

■  — , a Phseacian,  306 

Anchises,  127 
Anchisiudes,  /Eneas,  127 
Ancilia,  461 

Ancona,  381 
Ancon  Dorica,  375 
Aurules,  582 
Ancua  Martius,  463 
AndarTduiu,  517 
Andate  or  Andmste,  394 
Andegdvus,  517 
Andematunum,  ib. 

Andera,  111 

Andes,  a people  of  Gallia  Celtii  a,  ill 

, a tillage  of  Italy,  552 

Andi’tus,  Virgil,  551 
Andirene,  Ceres,  m 
Andose,  Hercules,  105 
Andr*mon,  25 
Androgens,  a Greek,  407 

, son  of  Minos,  440  (see  also  99) 

Andromdche,  189 
Andromeda,  222 
AndtophOnos,  Venus,  122 
Andros  or  Andrus,  413 
Andrus  or  Andros,  the  island,  ilr. 

, son  of  Euryrnachtis,  ib. 

Anemoria  or  Anemolia,  83 
Anemotis,  Minerva,  46 
Anesidors,  Ceres,  LU 
Angelia,  204 
Angelo,  7 

Angelus,  Mercury,  224 

, son  of  Mercury,  78 

Angenona,  57!) 

Angerona,  548 
Angitia,  Medea,  194 
Angli,  519 
Angrivarii,  ib. 

Anguigenar,  Thebans,  153 
Anguipbdes,  a giant,  175 
Anguitia,  502 

Augustus,  or  Pauper  clavus,  386 
Amcetus,  L21 
Anieu,  502 
Atiiecus,  ib. 
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Anigrides,  578 

Animals  sacred  among  Egyptians,  33i! 
Anio,  500 
Anisus,  511) 

Anius,  409 
Anna,  123 

Annamelcch  or  Aalitaroth,  2H1 


Anna  Pereuna,  423 

Annivecsaria:,  Ii3 

Annuna,  510 

Anobretl),  198 

Anosia,  Venus,  129 

Anser  or  Ausur,  377 

Antiea  or  Antias,  Fortune,  133 

, daughter  of  Jobates,  185 

Animus,  the  giant,  102,  L13 

, chief  of  Tumns,  553 

Antandros,  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  409 

, Andros,  413 

Antemnre,  495 

Antenor,  141 

Anttros,  399 

Antevorla,  302 

Anthteas,  son  of  Antenor,  141 

Antliea,  Juno,  31 

, -,  a town  of  Ionia,  160 
Antliedon,  a town  of  Boiotia,  82 

, a nymph,  ih. 

Antheia,  201 
Antheis,  a nymph,  380 
Anthemion,  158 
Anthemosia,  Euryanassa,  09 
Anthfmus,  Samos,  314 
Anthemusa,  id.  ib. 

Antliesphoria,  ProserpIne,  203 

( festivals  of  Proserpine,  lb. 

Antheus,  son  of  Neptune,  18 

. , a companion  of  .Eneas,  382 

Anthius,  Bacchus,  189 
Antianira,  wife  of  Neptune,  293 

, daughter  of  Menechus,  328 

Aniias  or  Anta-a,  Fortune,  133 
Anticlea,  wife  of  Vulcan,  52 

, daughter  of  Jobates,  186 

.,  daughter  of  AutolVcus,  319 

Anticlus,  281 

Anticyra,  Cyparissus,  85 

Antigone,  daughter  of  LaoroCdon,  107,  108 

, daughter  of  Eurytus,  191 

. . wife  of  Burns,  238 


-,  daughter  of  CEdipus,  201 


Autildchus,  158 
Antimachus,  212 
Antindus,  son  of  Eupeilhes,  273 
Antiochus.  son  of  Hercules,  194 
Antiopc,  Antsra,  1M 

t the  daughter  of  Nycteus,  321 

, queen  of  the  Amazons,  53 

Antiphates,  a Trojan,  211 

, king  of  the  Laestngones,  ilu 

, son  of  Melampus,  341 

, son  of  Sarpedon,  546 

. .,  son  of  Laocoon,  492 


Antiphon,  203 

Antlphns,  son  of  Thessidus,  109 

, a Mcunian  chief,  138 

, sun  of  Priam,  158 

, son  of  the  sage.  .Egyptins.  211 

, one  of  the  counsellors  of  Ulys- 
ses, 350 
Antipdlis,  517 
Antissiotlorum.  ib. 

Antitauius,  396 
Antilhecs,  578 
Antium,  382 

Antoninus  Pius,  column  of,  SOU 
Antonius,  Marcus,  522, 521  (see  also  457 

, Cretensis,  522 

Antores,  555 
Antron,  114 
An  ubis,  529 

Anxur,  a city  of  the  Volsci,  505 

, a Latian  chief,  553 

Ani&rus,  Jove,  fi 
Auygrus,  Minyas,  215 
Anytus,  a Titan,  175 
Anza,  526 
Aon,  Osiris,  338 

, son  of  Neptune,  80 

Aonia,  Ba-otia,  ib. 

, Eubira,  85 

Aonldes,  Muses,  0Z 
Aonius  Dens,  Hercoi.es,  105 

, Bacchus,  180 

Aorsa,  a mountain  of  Argolis,  101 

, Diana,  ib. 

Aous,  535 
Apamea,  537 

Apanchumena,  Diana,  101 
Apalenor,  Jove,  9 
Apaturia,  Minerva,  40 

, Venus.  129 

Apaturius,  Jove,  9 
Apemius,  id.  ib. 

Apesiuitias,  Jove,  19 
Apcsantus  or  Aphbsas,  ib. 

Aphbsus,  a mountain  of  Peloponnesus  ib. 

, or  Pesus,  a town  on  tile  Propontis, 

132 

Apba,  Osiris,  338 
Aphitca,  129 
Aphacite,  Venus,  129 
Aphcca,  Britomartis,  101 

, Diana,  161 

A phmtie,  328 

Aphieus,  Mars,  19 

Aphareus,  king  of  Messenia,  91, 2ffi> 

, a Grecian  chief,  200 

A pbeliotes,  232 

Aphftrei,  Castor  and  Pollux,  141 
Apherrudoth,  342 
Apbesii,  Castor  and  Pollux,  141 
Aphesius,  Jove,  19 
Aphetor,  Apollo,  29 
Aphidas,  a centaur,  55 

-,  son  of  Areas,  578 
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A phidas,  a person  alluded  to  by  Ulysses, 
3 tit 

, king  of  Athens,  81 

A jihidntr,  a district  of  Athens,  ib. 
Aphidnus,  540 
A j>hly sliiis,  Jove,  10 
Aphueus,  Mans,  21 
A phnius,  id.  ib. 

Aphrodita,  Venus,  120 
Apliroditopolis,  129.  336 
Aphtha,  Osinis,  338 
Aphya,  128 
Apia,  Sicyon,  90 

, Greece,  3 

, CybBlc.  411 

Apidanii,  Arcadians,  92 
Apidanus,  120 
Apii,  3 

Apis,  king  of  Argos,  22 

, Jove,  Ifl 

, Osiris,  339 

, a Pelasgian,  3 

, the  bull,  330 

Apisaon,  son  of  Hippasus,  242 

, son  of  Phausius,  214  , 

Apobaterius,  Jove,  10 
Apollinaris,  Circus  Maximus,  308 
Apollinopolis,  1 9 
Apollo,  17 

, son  of  Chronos,  283 

Venator,  424 

Apollonia,  Antandrns,  409 

, a town  of  Macedonia,  535 

, a city  of  Libya,  437 

Apomyios,  Jove,  10 

Apornna,  Adporlna,  or  Asporina,  Miner- 
va, 40 

Apostrophia,  Venus,  129 
Apotropa?us,  Apollo,  20 
Apotxopea,  574 
Appeninus,  Mons,  565 
Appiades,  402 
Appias,  Venus,  129 
Appius,  407 
Apseudes,  244 
Apsus,  535 
Aptera,  08 
AptCros,  Victory,  121 
Apulia,  37G 
Apulum,  ib. 

Aquas  Calida;,  539 
Aquieductus,  370 
Aqua:  Sextite,  517 
Aqua:  Tarbells,  ib. 

Aquarius,  413 
Aquaillca  Dei,  584 
Aquicolus,  54G 
Aquilria,  375 
Aqullo,  Boreas,  231 
Aquincum,  533 
Aquiluni,  517 
Aquitania,  ib. 

Arabah,  523 


Arabia  Petrtra,  ib. 

Descrta,  ib. 

Felix,  ib. 

, religion  of,  524 

Arablcus,  Sinus,  .vz'.l 

Arabus,  19 

Arachne,  18 

Aracbosia,  338 

Arad,  280 

Aradus,  280 

Araithyrea,  90 

Arane,  205 

Arar,  518 

Arardus,  394 

Arathis,  32 

Arausio,  517 

Araxes,  537 

Arbitrator,  Jovz,  10 

Arcades,  Arcadians,  92, 382 

Arcadia,  mother  of  Lycastus,  &c.  20 

•,  a province  of  the  Peloponnesus, 

92 

, a town  of  Crete,  !)8 

Arcadius  Dens,  Pan,  512 
Arcagetus,  Apollo, 20 
Areas,  Mercury,  294 

, son  of  Jupiter,  100 

Arcens,  544 

Arcesilaus,  81 

Arcesius,  290 

Archander,  109 

Archegites,  Hercules,  105 

Archemorus,  son  of  Lycurgus,  193 

, a Nemtran  prince,  103 

ArclieptolPmus,  19(1 

Archers,  strife  of,  437 

Archery,  Cretans  remarkable  for,  507 

Archetius,  a Rutulian,  564 

Arcbigallus,  462 

Arcbippus,  502 

Archilochus,  1 32 

Archittllcs,  109 

Architis,  Venus,  129 

Archivians,  283 

Arcitenens,  Apollo,  20 

Arcturus,  1 36 

Arculus,  579 

Arcus  Triumphales,  369 

Ardalldes,  Muses,  07 

Ardhlus,  son  of  Vulcan,  0 1 

Ardea,  493 

Ardua,  ib. 

Arduenna,  518 
Area,  Minerva,  46 

, Venus,  122 

Areas,  155 

Areilycus,  a Bitot ian,  81 

, a Trojan,  239 

Areithous,  191 
Arelate,  512 

Arene,  daughter  of  (EbAlus,  91 

, a city  of  Tryphilia,  ib. 

Areopagus,  70,  82 
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Ares,  Mari,  74 

or  Aren,  Osiris,  339 

Aresthanas,  154 
Aretaon,  17G 
Aretas,  52-1 
Arete,  Virtue,  73 

, daughter  of  Rlieienor,  303 

Aretkiiga,  daughter  of  Neptune,  IS 
, mother  of  Cora*,  331 

- a fountain  near  Syracuse,  ib. 

— ■ , a nymph,  ib. 

, name  of  set  end  fountains,  ih. 

, daughter  of  Adas,  420 

Aretrius,  Jo  vs,  10 
Arelus,  a Trojan  chief,  243 

, son  of  Nestor,  278 

Areus,  328 
Arevaci,  498 

Area  or  Area,  OsiRis,  339 
Arganlhone,  209 
Arge,  I 

Argentorutum,  518 

Argia,  daughter  of  Adrastua,  ISO 

Argilutum,  512 

Argiope,  a nymph  of  Mount  Parnassus,  31 

, daughter  of  N'ilus,  299 

Argiphonte,  Mercury,  2113 

Argis,  512 

Argissa,  117 

Argiva,  Juno,  31 

Argivi,  3,  21 

Argo,  327 

Argos,  a city  of  Peloponnesus,  21 
, kings  of,  from  DanStts  to  Agamem- 
non, 185 

, son  of  Danllus,  or  of  Aristor,  327 

Hippium,  552 

Argous,  Apollo,  22 
Argura,  Argissa,  117 
Argurotoxus,  Aroi.1.0,  23 
Argus,  son  of  Jupiter,  21 

, son  of  Phryxus,  328 

, the  dog  of  Ulysses,  350 

, an  Egyptian  prince,  504 

■ or  Argiletus,  512 

Argynnis,  Venus,  129 
Argynnus,  ib. 

Argyra,  518 
Argyripa,  557 
Aria,  Media,  533 
Ariadne,  323 

Aricia,  a town  of  Italy,  503 

, an  Athenian  princess,  ib. 

Aricina,  Diana,  101 
Arlma  or  Artme,  122 
Arimaspians,  302 
Arimaspias,  ib. 

Arimlnum,  375 
Arion,  259 

Arisba,  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  134 

. daughter  of  Merope,  177 

Arisbe,  176 
Aristxus,  443 


Aristobula,  Diana,  161 
Aristodemus,  406 
A ristor,  274 
A rios,  a centaur,  53 
Arknes,  Aicadiana,  32 
Armata,  Venus,  129 
Armenia,  537 

Major,  31)6 

• M inor,  ib. 

Armenius  or  Am  £nui,  328 

Armifbra  Dea,  Minehva,  46 

Armiphtens,  id.  47 

Armorica,  517 

Arnaus,  Irus,  351 

Arne,  daughter  of  Aeolus,  78,  K-? 

, a town  of  limolia,  82 

Arneus,  a centaur,  55 
Arnos,  496 
Aroa,  166 
Arpa  or  Arpha,  580 
Arpad,  Arad,  282 
Arpi,  5:>7 
Arpinum,  505 
Arretini,  496 
Arretium,  ib. 

Arripbea,  586 
Arron,  104 
Arsaltts,  186 

Arsinbc,  daughter  of  Leucippus,  154 

, a town  of  Tliebais,  333 

or  Crocodilopolis,  333,  336 

, wife  of  Alcni.t  on,  3 17 

, a tow-n  of  Libya,  457 

or  Cleopatris,  523 

, sister  of  Cleopatra,  527 

Arsiniius,  21 1 

Artabrum,  Promontorium,  498 

Arlacin,  315 

Artemldes,  175,  2S3 

Artemis,  an  Amazonian  queen,  145 

, Diana,  161, 256 

, Daphne,  daughter  of  Tiresiss,  MS 

Artemisia,  152 

Artemlsium,  a promontory  of  Eubcea,  161 

, » lake  near  tbc  Ariciaa  grove, 

ib. 

Artliedon,  413 

Artifice,  Calumny  preceded  by,  569 

Artimpasa,  Venus,  129 

Artipous,  Mans, 24 

Arts,  personification  of,  570 

Aruns,  brother  of  Tarquinius  Su|icrbu9,465 

, a Trojan,  560 

Arusplces,  460 
Aruspicy,  41 
Are  Minerva-,  376 
Arvbas,  348 
Asbestos,  the  stene,  86 
Asbolns,  dog  of  Actaton,  ICO 
Asbystas,  458 
Ashystus,  Jove,  13 

Ascaliphus,  leader  of  tbe  Orcbomenians,  a» 
, son  of  Acheron,  203 
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A scania,  a lake  and  district,  13S 
Ascanian  islands,  413 
Ascanius,  son  of  Aineas,  383 

. a Phrygian  chief,  118 

Ascens,  571) 

Aaclepi&dcj,  Machano,  L1I 
Asclepios,  Aesculapius,  154 
Asclepiua,  id.  153 

, son  of  Sydir,  2S3 

A sera,  mistress  of  Mars,  TJj 
Asciilum,  aifi 
Ases,  394 

Ashtaroth,  220.  284,  342 
Asia,  the  country,  388;  representation  of, 
397 

Minor,  398 

ci*.  or  intra  Taurum,  ib. 

ultra,  or  extra  Taurum.  ib. 

, a mountain  of  l.aconia,  47 

, daughter  of  Ocranua,  191 

— > Misrnva.  47 

A sire,  icq 
Asinhrus,  417 
Asinen,  89 

A»iue  an  astrologer.  481 

, an  ancient  hero.  22 

, son  of  Dymas,  241 

Hyrtacldes,  134 

, a Trojan,  548 

. a plain,  77 

A ski-nos,  586 
A«muma,  426 
Asopiades,  /Esacus,  251 
Asopis,  Eubo-a,  85 

— , .'Kgina,  Z 

Asopus,  son  of  Neptune,  150 

Osiris,  339 

> * river  of  Peloponnesus,  150 

Asorus,  Osiris,  339 
Asp,  sacred  in  Egypt,  330 
Asparagium,  535 
Aspelia,  Cyprus,  280 
Aspetos,  Achilles,  3 

Asphalion,  an  attendant  at  the  court  of 
Mcnelaus,  280 

Neptune,  7ft 

Aspledon,  a town  of  Bmotia,  82 

, son  of  Neptune,  ib. 

Asporena,  CvntLE,  441 
Asporcnus,  ib. 

Aspcdna  or  AdporTna,  Minerva,  40 
Asaablnus,  Jove,  lfi 
Assa-us,  213 
Assaf,  525 
Assaraci,  548 
AssarScus,  251 
Assurus,  417 
Assos,  Antandros,  409 
Assyria,  390,  538 
Assyrian  Juno,  32 
Astacus,  150 
Asia,  535 

Astarutb  or  Astarte,  Juno,  12 


Astarte,  Isis,  284 

or  Atarg&lis,  queen  of  fishes,  342 

, Venus,  12ft 

— , daughter  of  Uranus,  283 

Asteria,  mistress  of  Jupiter,  lftl 
■ , Rhodes,  107 

, daughter  of  the  Assyrian  Belus,  229 

, sister  of  Latoua,  292 

, wife  of  Apollo,  328 

— , Delos,  391 

Asterion,  son  of  Cometes,  328 
Asteris,  200 
Asteiium,  1JL2 
Asterius,  Jove,  19 

, son  of  Ncleus,  328 

, a giant,  125 

, king  of  Crete,  03,  230 

Asterodia,  a Scythian  nymph,  315 

wife  of  Kndymion,  159 

Asteropaus,  218 
Asterope,  24(1 
Asterusius,  ApoLto,  29 

— , a mountain  of  Crete,  ib, 

Asticratca,  204 
Astoilunnus,  394 
Aslr.va,  234 
Astraus,  130.  195 
Astrapa,  246 
Astrapaos,  Jove,  19 
Astraiea  Diana,  101 
AstrolOgus,  Hercules,  195 
Astrophe,  240 
Astur,  550 
Astiira,  311 
Ast&res,  498 
Asturica,  ib. 

Asty&lus,  120 
AstyRuax,  189 

Astydamia,  daughter  of  Phylas,  198 
, daughter  of  Amyntor,  191 

AstJUe,  55 

Astynome,  mother  of  Capiincus,  89 
A sty  nous,  a Trojan  prince,  166 

, charioteer  of  Polydamas,  236 

Astyoche,  daughter  of  Actor,  82 

, Laodice,  143 

, daughter  of  NiObe,  264 

Asty  ochia  or  Astydamia,  daughter  of  Phylas 
108 

, the  sister  of  Priam,  324 

Astypala-a,  daughter  of  Phoenix,  28 

— , an  island  in  the  AEgean  sea, 

413 

Astypylus  255 
Astyra,  47 

Astyrena,  Diana,  181 
Aslyria,  ib. 

Astyris,  Minerva,  47 
Asj  la,  575 

AsyiilS,  an  Etrurian  chief,  510 
, a Rutulian,  54  4 

^iffriajLdc.,  192 
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Atabyrius,  Jove,  10 
Atalanta,  97,  328 
Atarghtis,  284,  342 
Ate,  Hevenge,  248 

, a cave,  483 

Atcrgfttis,  381 
Atham&nes,  •li3f> 

Athamantimles,  208 
Atbamantis,  Leucothea,  ib. 

Athnmauus,  1 13 
Athamas,  son  of  /Eulus,  100 

, king  of  Thebes,  297  , 298 

, father  of  Schcencus,  &1 

or  Acamas,  son  of  Theseus,  401 

, a river  of  liwotia,  298 

Atb&rid  or  Otared,  Arab  god,  32,*) 

Atbena,  daughter  of  Saturn,  198 

, Minerva,  47.  270 

Athenseum,  temple  of  Minerva,  363 
■ --  ■ — , promontory  of,  373 

Athene,  283 

Athens,  city  of,  8f>  (see  also  53) 

, kings  of,  from  Ericthonius  to  Dcmo- 

pbOon,  185 
Athbsis,  312 
Athletic,  308,  515 
Athos,  221 

Athbtes,  Mercury,  295 
Athous,  Jove, 10 
Athyr,  227 
Atii.  437 
A tint,  495 
Atinas  564 
Atint&nes,  131 
Atinum,  376 
Atis,  cavern,  488 

or  Atish,  Osiris,  339 

Atlantia,  Ethiopia,  01 
Atlantikdes,  Mercury,  295 
Atlantides,  llesperldes,  427 

, Pleiads,  U9,  240,  2(i0 

Atlantis,  427 

Atlas,  son  of  Uranus,  283 

, the  mountain,  421 

, a prince,  269 

Atr&cis,  HippodSme,  118 

Atrchates,  a people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  518 

Alrebatii,  539 

Atreus,  21 

Atridaj,  XDfi 

Atrides,  Agamemnon,  6, 142 

, Meneluus,  150,  170 

Atropos,  429 
Alikeae,  538 
Atlin,  Neptune,  12 
Atlis,  488 
Atuatuca,  518 

Atymnius,  son  of  Amisadorus,  232 

, a Trojan,  170 

Atya,  son  of  Hercules,  104 

or  Capctus,  king  of  Alba,  383 

, a shepherd,  411 

, a Trojan,  437 


Aud,  525 
Aufldus  1 

Auga,  Augc,  Augea,  105 

Augeas  or  Augias,  father  of  Agamede,  21i 

, king  of  Elis,  24 

■■  son  of  Sol,  328 

Augia  or  iEgiar,  21 

, a town  of  Locris,  81 

Augiires,  450 
Auguriuiu,  ib. 

Augury,  41 

Augusta,  a town  of  Gallia  Belgica,  516 

■ Emerita,  497 

Suessionum,  518 

Tsurinurum,  375 

Trevirorum,  518 

Veromanducorum,  518 

Yindelicorum,  534 

Augustodunum,  517 
Augustomagus,  518 
Augustomhna,  517 
Augustonemetum,  ib. 

Auguslorltum,  ib. 

Augustus,  C.  Julius  Carsar  Octavtauus,  lii 

, comparison  of,  witli  Apollo,  421 

, age  of,  4M 

, Ccelian  hill,  367 

Aulerci,  517 
Aulestes,  563 
Auletes  or  Aulestes,  132 
Aulis,  Minerva,  41 

, s town  of  Beeotia,  15 

Aulon,  s town  of  Messenia,  155 

, Minerva,  47 

, a town  of  Calabria,  376 

Aulonius,  iEscuLAPius,  155 

Aunus,  560 

Aura,  323 

Aurte,  316 

Aurea,  Venus,  129 

, Fortune,  133 

Aurelia,  471 
Aureus,  Saturn,  199 
Aurigena,  Perseus,  229 
Aiirima,  394 
Aurita,  Cuthites,  334 

, serpent  worsliippers,  337 

Aurora,  195 
Aurunce,  492 
Aurunci,  161 
AusclucOi,  458 
Auscii,  517 
Auses,  458 
Ausia,  324 

Auson,  son  of  Ulysses,  374.  492 
Ausonta,  Italy,  374,  489 
Auspices,  459 
Auspiciura,  ib. 

Auster,  174 
Austesion,  157 

Ausur,  AusCris,  or  Anser,  377 
Autliocus,  18 
Authority,  a divinity,  584 
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Authronius,  555 
A utoluus,  »on  of  Area*,  155 
Autolycua,  son  of  Deim&chus,  207 

, ancestor  of  Ulysses,  354 

Automatia,  577 

Autombdon,  son  of  Diorcus,  201 

Automedusa,  1 14 

Aulonoe,  daughter  of  /Eneas,  200 

, a Hyad,  246 

-,  an  attendant  of  Penelope,  851 

, daughter  of  Cadmus,  113 

Autonous,  a Grecian  chief,  213 

, a Trojan,  210 

Autophunus,  1 57 
Auxu,  168 

Avarice,  personification  of,  510 
Avarlcum,  517 
Aratars,  530 
Avenio,  517 
Aventia,  301 
Avenllcom,  51 8 
Aventina,  Diana,  Ifil 
Aventino,  one  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome, 
499 

Avenlinus,  Aventine  hill,  307 

— , king  of  Alba,  363 

, son  of  Hercules,  496 

Averni,  517 

Avemue,  41n 

Averrunci,  574 

Aver. uncus,  Apollo,  20,  372 

Aversa,  Vesta,  400 

Aviscupor,  Priapub,  138 

Awal,  525 

Awsite,  526 

Aiieros,  216 

Axiocersus,  Pluto,  5 

Axiocheraa,  216 

Axiochersos,  ib. 

Axiopotnas,  Minebva.47 
Axites,  Bacchus,  ISO 
Axius,  the  god,  111 

, a river  of  Macedonia,  ib. 

AxJ’lus,  176 

Azan,  576 

Azd,  525 

Azelmic,  SOI 

Azenis,  Arcadia,  92 

Azetia,  ProserpIne,  203 

Azeus,  82 

Azides,  Aclor,  sou  of  Azeus,  83 
Azixus,  Mars,  21 

, Osiris,  339 

Azones,  571,  590 
A zorus,  32S 

B. 

Baal,  Jove,  10 

, Osiris,  339 

Anion,  id.  ib. 

Baal  Beiith,  arkite  god  of  the  Canaanites, 


Baal  Gad,  513 

Sham  aim,  284,  330 

Tis,  Diana,  161 

BaaJtis,  283 
BaalzSmen,  284 
Baau,  227 

Babactcs,  Bacchus,  ISO 
Bahia,  284 

Babylon,  the  city  of  Assyria,  537 

, a town  of  Egypt,  334 

Babylonia,  39G 
Bacchic,  27fi 
Bacchanalia,  119 
Bacchantes,  06,  119 
Bacchus,  178 
Back,  sacred  to  Pluto,  5 
Bactri,  526 
Bactriana,  396 
Bactrium,  526 
Bacurda,  394 
Baduhenni,  ib. 

Bsetlca,  a province  of  Spain,  498 
Baillca,  Erythia,  446 
Bietis,  498 

Bag  or  Bagh,  an  Arab  divinity,  525 
Bagoa,  579 
Bagridaa,  157 
Bain!  540 

Bajar  or  Bajer,  an  Arab  divinity,  625 

Bajocasses,  517 

Bal,  Osiris,  339 

Balanagne,  155 

Balder,  Apollo,  22 

Balearldes,  499 

Balioa,  237 

Balkia,  523 

Ball,  game  with,  301.  307 

Ballonymus  or  Abdnlonimus,  282 

Banana,  341, 313 

Banira,  391 

Bara,  41 

Bararge,  425 

Barat  Anac,  540 

Barbara,  Germania,  519 

, Britannia,  539 

Barbara,  Venus,  129 
Barce,  a city  of  Cyrene,  423 

, nurse  of  Sicha-us,  429 

, a city  of  Libya,  457 

Barclno,  498 

Baris,  Mount  Ararat,  313 

, sacred  vessel  of  Egypt,  327,  313 

Barium, 376 

Baructupos,  Neptune,  331 

, Jupiter,  ib. 

Basanites,  333 
Basilea,  Venus,  129 

, one  of  the  TitanTdes,  125 

Basilic*,  369 
Basillcus,  332 

Basilipotamus,  the  Eurotas,  397 
Baailissa,  Venus,  129 
Bass*,  29 
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Bassar,  180 
Bassftre,  ib. 

BassAreus,  Bacchus,  ib. 
Bassaria,  ib. 

Bass&ildes,  179 
BassAns,  180 
Bav>Arus,  ib. 

Basses,  Apollo,  2ft 
Bastarn®,  530 
Bastifani,  498 
Bastuli  Pacni,  198 
Batavi,  518 
Bateia,  12a 
Bathyclfeus,  210 
Bathymdes,  OceAnus,  51 
Balia,  a Naiad,  502 
Battles,  personified,  571 
Batiilum,  502 
Baucis,  291 
Bauli,  1(25 

Banlu\  Hercules,  ib. 

Beasts,  divination  by,  42 
Bean,  Egyptian,  313 
Bebon,  Typhon,  123 
Bebrycia,  328 
BedriAcum,  375 
Bee,  sacred  in  Egypt,  330 
BeelzC'buili,  281 
Beergios,  78 
Beer  Wayel,  525 
Beetle,  facred  in  Egypt, id3l» 
Bel,  Ojinis,  339 

— Adon,  id.  ib. 

— Oclius,  id.  ib. 

On,  id.  ib. 

— - Orus,  id.  ib. 

Belatucadua,  Apollo,  2ft 
Bel£nus  or  Beleus,  id.  ib.  391 
Belg**,  517.  53ft 

Belgica,  Gallia,  517 

Prima  et  Secunda,  518 

Bcli&d®,  Cuthites,  33 1 
Belides,  Danaldes,  5A3 

• , Palamedes,  103 

Belisama,  a river,  540 

— , Minerva,  jH*  394 

Beller,  184 
BellerOphon,  ib. 

Belliptitens,  Minerva,  47 
Bel  Iona,  1G8 
Bellonarii,  ib. 

Bcllov&ci,  518 

Beltha,  Diana,  101 

Belunum,  534 

Belus  1 1.  king  of  TyTe,  390 

, Jove,  10 

, Mars,  11 

, Hercules,  105 

, son  of  Neptune,  7^  381 

, king  of  Tyre,  398 

Bemilucius,  Jove,  10 
Benacus,  552 
Bendis.  Diana,  1CJ 


Benevcntura,  370 

Ben  Semfile,  Bacchus,  L8ft 

Bcraea,  a town  of  Thrace,  535 

, a town  of  Macedonia,  ib. 

Berecynthia,  CybTle,  411 
Berecynthus,  ib. 

Berenice,  a city  of  Libya,  457 

, a town  of  Thebais,  333 

Bergimus,  580 
Bergion,  a giant,  175 
Berith,  the  town  Berytus,  283 
Bermius,  lift 

BerOe,  Berith,  or  Berytus,  nurse  of  Sa- 
mple, 23ft 

, the  town. 

283 

, CybEle,  411 

, wife  of  Dorydus,  438 

Beroulh,  wife  of  Elion,  283 
Berytus,  a town  of  Phoenicia,  ib. 

Beshet,  Diana,  101 
Bessa,  85 
Bessi,  535 
Bestiarii,  515 
Betylus,  283 
Bia,  570 

Bias,  a Grecian  captain,  153 

, king  of  Argns,  340 

Bibesia,  577 
Uibracte,  517 
Bibulus,  472 
Biceps,  Parnassus.  35 1 
Bicornigcr,  Bacchus,  ISO 
Bicrota,  Mars,  11 
Bidis,  417 
Biennius,  Jove,  lfl 
Biennus,  ih. 

Bienor,  an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  211 
Biformis,  Bacchus,  180 

, Janus,  389 

Bifrons,  id.  388,  389 
Binmter,  Bacchus,  180 
Biodora,  Ceres,  1 14 
Bipennlfer,  Lycurgus,  178 
Birds,  sacred  among  Egyptians,  330 

, divination  by,  42 

Birth-days,  held  sacred,  590 
Bisalpis  or  Bisaltis,  Ifi 
Bisahlca,  334 
Bistoti,  70 
Bisthnes,  535 
Biswltor,  Mars,  71 
Bithynia,  390 
Bithynus,  & 

Bitias,  son  of  Alcanor,  545 

,400 

Biturlges  Cubi,  517 

, ib. 

Bivia,  573 

Black  Epirus,  Cepbalenia.  94 
Blame,  representation  of,  573 
Blands,  376 
Blestium,  539 
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lMood,  persons  polluted  with  prohibited 
from  officiating  at  sacrifices,  188 
— ■,  shower  of,  239 

l&oiigrius,  85 
Boderis,  540 
llodotria,  ib. 

Beebe,  village.  Hi 

, lake,  ib. 

Hoedromiua,  Apollo,  20 
Uoeolia,  Thessaly,  122 

, Greece,  HO 

Bceotus,  son  of  Neptune,  ib. 

Boethun,  282 

Boeus,  101 

Boii  or  Boiohenij,  514 

Boiodorum,  531 

Boji,  375 

Bola  or  Bola:,  451 

Bolathen,  Saturn,  109 

* or  Bolathes,  Osiris,  330 

Bolbitic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  284 

Bolbitinuiu  Ostium,  Haschid,  334 

Bolerium,  539 

Bolina,  la 

Bon,  Cape,  382 

Bona,  Fortune,  133 

Bona  Dca,  111,  143 

Bona  Mater,  411 

Bonna,  518 

Bunonia,  a town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  315 

, a town  of  Gallia  Belgica,  518 

Bonus  Eventos,  587 
Boopis,  Juno,  31 
Bootes,  174 
Borbetomagus,  518 
Boreas,  136 
Boroo,  532 

Borus,  king  of  the  Ma-onians,  152 

, son  of  Perieres,  238 

Borusci,  53f> 

Borysthcnes,  303 
BosphOrus  Thracins,  535 
Bostra  or  Bothrab,  citadel,  300 
, a town,  523 

Botany,  in  great  esteem  in  Homer's  time,  213 

Boul  janus,  394 

Brachmans,  530 

Bradanus,  378 

Braga,  324 

Brager,  584 

Brahma,  530 

Brahmins,  ib. 

Branchldiu,  22 
Branchldes,  Apollo,  22 
Branonium,  539 
Brasiar,  232 

Brass,  comparatire  value  of  with  gold,  187 

Brathys,  282 

Bratuspantium,  518 

Brauron,  87 

Brauronia,  Diasa,  161 

Brennus,  470,  516 

Brevis  or  Parva,  Fortune,  133 


Briareus,  59,  115 
Bridges,  Homan,  370 
Brigantes,  539 
Brigantii,  534 

Briganlinus  lacus,  518,  534 
Brigion,  a giant,  175 
Brimo,  ProseupIne,  203 
Brisarus,  Bacchus,  182 
Briseis,45 
Brises,  ib. 

Britannia,  538 

Prima,  ib. 

Sccunda,  ib. 

Barbara,  530 

, islands  of,  539  ; rivers  of,  540 ; 

religion  of,  ib.  ; representations  of,  ib. 
Britannicum  freturu,  ib. 

Britannlcus  Oceanus,  ib. 

Britborius,  Mars,  11 

Britomartis,  daughter  of  Jupiter,  8,  121 

, Diana,  121 

Briton,  son  of  Terra,  540 
Brivalcs,  l’ortus,  511 
Brix,  1M 
Brixent*,  531 
Brixi»,  315 
Brito,  28 
Bromia,  246 
Bromius,  Bacchus,  180 
Brontarus,  Jove,  12 
Brontes,  a Cyclop*.  31 1 
Brothers,  two  sulp-.urc'us  pools,  5J t 
Brotheus,  64 
Bructeri,  510 
Brumus,  Bacchus,  180 
Brundusium,  376 
Bruttii,  376 
Brutus,  a Trojan,  640 

, L.  Junius,  4G7 

Brysa,  22 

Bubastis,  a city  of  Egypt,  161, 366 

, Diana,  ib. 

Buca,  376 
Bucoliun,  176 
Bucomis,  Bacchus,  180 
Buddha,  530 
Buddhists,  ib. 

Budea,  Minerva,  47 
Budii.  ib. 

Budini,  530 
Budium,  240 
Budius,  son  of  Argus,  ib. 

Bugencs.  Bacchus,  181 
Bulara,  Minerva,  41 
Bularus,  Jove,  12 
Bull,  sacred,  336 
Bull's  bead,  hieroglyphic,  288 
Bulla,  386 
Bunea,  Juno,  31 
BunOmos,  535 

Bunus,  a son  of  Mercury,  31 
Bup&lus,  133 

BuphAgns,  Hercules,  104 
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Buporthmos,  43 
Buprasium,  23 
Burn,  105 

Buralcus,  Hercvi.es,  ib. 

Bnrdegfila,  517 
Burgiones,  536 
Burgundioncs,  519 

Burial,  Homans  never  sacrificed  when  pol- 
luted  with  the  rites  of,  556 
Burii,  519 
Burra  Gangs,  541 
Burrium,  539 
Busiris,  king  of  Spain,  421 

, Osiris,  339 

, son  of  Neptune,  78 

, king  of  Egypt,  334 

Busterichus,  394 
Butes,  an  Argonaut,  328 

, a Trojan,  560 

, a Trojan,  Asbiites,  563 

, son  of  Neptune,  436 

Buthrotus,  sea-port  of  Epirus,  115 

, river  of  Bruttii,  318 

Butterfly,  sacred  in  Egypt,  336 
Butu9,  in  Egypt,  41 , 343 
Bnxentum,  376 
Byblia,  Venus,  129 
Byblis,  138 

Byblos  or  Byblus,  a city  of  Phoenicia,  359 
(see  also  210.  280) 

Byrss,  390 
Bysacena,  423 
Byzacium,  457 
Byzantium,  535 
Byzas,  78 
Bysenus,  ib. 

C. 

Caaba,  a temple  at  Mecca,  525 
Caanthus,  Cadmus,  222 
Cabal es,  458 
Caballinus,  66 
Cabardiensis,  Minerva,  47 
Cabarni,  218 
Cabarnis,  Delos,  321 

, Paros,  412 

Cabesus,  219 

Cahira,  mother  of  Camillus,  64 
Cabiri,  218  (see  also  147.  405) 

Cabiria,  ProsewIne,  203 

, Ceres,  1_11 

Cabrus,  572 
Cacti  be,  Carthage,  374 
Cacocnnintu,  Pan,  519 
Cacus,  507 
Cacypfirus,  417 
Cadente,  582 
Cadhena,  a town,  523 
Cadmetc,  Thebes,  156 
Cadmians,  209 
Cadmillus,  Mercury,  295 
Cadmus,  298 


Caduceus,  223 
Caduclfer,  Mircurt,  225 
Cadurci,  517 
Catca,  Fortune,  133 
Calculus,  son  of  Vulcan,  429 
Caedlcus,  543 
Ca  ldtie.  535 
Ca-neus,  a Trojan,  544 
Cteni,  535 

Csenys,  promontory,  316 
Ore,  513 
Cseretani,  496 
Caesar,  title  of,  387 

, Augustus,  452 

, Lucius,  171 

- — , C.  Julius,  ib. 

, Augusta,  428 

Caesarea,  a town  of  Mauritania,  457 

, an  island,  518 

Ctesaroduiium,  517 
Ca-sia,  Minerva,  41 
Casias,  232 
Calicn,  336 

Caicus,  a river  of  Mysia,  294 

, son  of  Mercury,  ib. 

— , a companion  of  .-Eneas,  383 

Caieta,  a city,  4H8 

, a bay, ib. 

. , a promontory,  ib. 

■ nurse  of  rEncas,  489 
Caira,  Caria,  151 
Calabria,  376 
Calfibrus,  572 
Calacta,  117 
Calagurris,  498 
Calais,  414 
Calathus,  111 
Calaurea,  Diana,  182 
Calbic  tribe,  525 
Calcei,  500 
Calchinia,  18 
Caledonia,  539 
Calendiiris,  Juno,  32 
Cales,  501 
Calesius,  1T6 
Caleti,  518 
Caletor,  236 
Caligar,  500 
Callieci,  498 
Calle,  ib. 

Calleva,  539 
Cnllianassa,  244 
Callianira,  ib. 

Callianu,  85 
Catlicolone,  250 
Callidrbmus,  535 
Calliope,  fifi 

Callipdlis,  a town  of  Calabria,  316 

, a town  of  Thrace,  535 

, Naxos,  412 

Callirhoe,  mistress  of  Mars,  19 

— i , daughter  of  Lycus,  89 

, a native  of  Caltdon,  95 
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Callirhoe,  daughter  of  OceAnus,  82,  151, 
446 

, daughter  of  the  Scamander,  161 

, daughter  of  the  Acheloua,  347 

Callista,  Diana,  162 

- — , Thera,  414 

CallistagOras,  575 

Calliato,  daughter  of  Lvcaon,  160 

Calor,  377 

Calpe,  Mount,  40ft 

Calphurnia,  HI 

Calva,  Venus,  129 

Cal J- be,  a nyroph,  176 

, priestess  of  Juno,  493 

Calyce,  159 
Calydna,  108 
Calydnse,  ib. 

Caledon,  father  of  Protogenia,  19 

, a town  of  .-Etolia,  95 

, son  of  Mars,  ib. 

Calydonian  boar,  hunt  of,  8fi 
Calydonis,  Dejanira,  104 
Calydonius,  Bacchus,  181 
Calymna,  113 
Calymnte,  108 
Calypso,  268 
Camadevo,  531 
Camara  cum,  518 
Camarinian  Marsh,  421 
Camarina,  ib. 

Camel®  or  Camel®  Do®,  570 
Camerinum,  375 
Camera,  553 

Camertes,  Rutulian  chief,  563 
Camlcus,  417 
Camilla,  505 
Camill®,  463 
Camilli,  ib. 

Camilius  or  Camulus,  Mars,  71 

, Mercury,  295 

, Osittts,  339 

, M.  Furius,  469 

Caminsine,  53b 
Camiro,  355 

C atriums,  a city  of  Rhodes,  198 

, son  of  Hercules,  ib. 

Camma,  Diana,  162 
Canteen®,  Muses,  QI 
Campania,  37  5 
Campi  Geloi,  421 
Camps,  Grecian,  196 
Campus  Martius,  368.  488 
Campus  Sceleratus,  462 
Camuiodiinum,  539 
Camulus  or  Camilius,  Mars,  71 

, Osiris,  339 

Calumny,  a divinity,  569 
Can&ce,  78,  244,  315 
Csn&chc,  dog  of  Action,  199 
Candura,  a town  of  Paphlagonia,  37 
Candarena,  Vends,  129 

.,  Juno,  37 

Canente  or  Venilia,  499 


Canephori,  1 1 1 
Canes,  Furies,  149 
Caniclda  Dea,  HecXte,  428 
Caninefates,  618 
Canisters,  small  baskets,  400 
Cann®,  376 

Canopic  or  Heraclebtic  mouth  of  the  Nile, 

284 

Canopius,  Hercules,  106 

, Osinis,  339 

Canopus,  a town  of  Lower  F.gypt,  333 

, Cneph,  serpent,  337 

, Osiris,  339,  341 

Cantabii,  498 
Cantabricus  Oceanus,  ib. 

Cantabrlus  Sinus,  ib. 

Canthus,  son  of  Abas,  328 

Cantii,  539 

Canusium,  376 

Cap&neus,  89 

Capena,  Porta,  368 

Capetus,  king  of  Alba,  383 

Caphareus,  Caphereus,  557 

Caphauras,  18 

Capldsus,  172 

Caphtorim,  281,  523 

Csphyat®,  162 

Capiduncula,  497 

Capitol,  179,  513 

Capitolinus,  Jove,  10 

or  Tarpeius,  Capitoline  or  Tar- 

peian  mount,  367,  513 
Capnobttles,  579 

Cappadocia,  396 ; representation  of,  591 

Cappautas,  Jove,  19 

Caprfi®,  592 

Capricomus,  Pan,  512 

Capriptdes,  Fauns,  510 

, Pan,  612 

Caprius,  178 

Caprotina,  Juno,  37 

Capras,  572 

Capsa,  106 

Capua,  375,  382 

Capys,  son  of  Assaracus,  251 

, a Trojan,  382 

, a Trojan  prince,  451 

, king  of  Alba,  383,  ib. 

Car,  son  of  Manes,  151 
Caneus,  Jove,  19 
Carambis,  137 
Caranus,  Hercules,  106 
Carchedon,  Carthage,  373 
Carda  or  Cardia,  576 
Cardamylc,  201 
Cardea,  580 
Cardinea,  ib. 

Care,  personification  of,  445 
Carelessness,  personified,  568 
Cares,  personification  of,  445 
Caresus,  216 
Caria,  151 
Cariates,  Caria,  ib. 
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Cariatis,  Caria,  151 
Carlcum,  -Egean  sea,  209 
Cannes,  580 
Cariones,  530 
Caria,  Cos,  108 
Caris,  Caria,  151 
Cariasa,  Caria,  ib. 

Carius,  a 
Carina,  580 
Carmania,  538 

Carmenta,  wife  of  Evander,  511 

, a prophetess  of  Arcadia,  510 

Carnientalia,  ib. 

Carmentalis,  Porta,  308 
Carmis,  8 
Cams,  570 
Carnea,  175 

Carneus,  a Trojan  or  Acatuauian,  20 

, Apollo,  ib. 

Carni,  531 
Carnuntura,  533 
Carnus,  I 
Carnutes,  Sit 
Carphtes,  Mons,  534 
Carpathian  sea,  108.  288 
Carpi!  thus,  108,  288 
Carpentum,  387 
Carpo,  172 

Carpophbra, Ceres,  111 

, PhoserpIne,  203 

Carpos,  101 

Carrhai,  494 

Carrocotlnum,  518 

Carthado,  Carthage,  373 

Carthage,  ib. ; representation  of,  374 

Carthago,  Carthage,  373 

Carya,  Minerva,  iZ 

, a town  of  Arcadia,  ib. 

Caryatides,  151 
Caryatis,  Diana,  102 
Carystos,  8§ 

Carystns,  son  of  Chiron,  ib. 

Csryum,  102 
Cas&pe,  425 
Casilinun),  375 
Casius,  Jove,  10 

, Mount,  334.  523 

Caaluhim,  523 
Casmilia,  550 
Casmillua,  Mercury,  295 

, Osiris,  339 

Caaperia,  a town  of  tbe  Sabines,  501 

- , wife  of  Rlurteuj,  552 

Caspium  Mare,  537 
Cassander,  king  of  Thrace,  503 
Cassandra,  daughter  of  Iobates,  18G 

, daughter  of  Priam,  219 

CassiOpe.  229 
Cassiopca,  381 

Cassiterldes,  British  isles,  281,  539 
Cassotlde,  Castalius  fons,  354 
Castabhla,  105 
Castalia,  the  nymph,  354 


Castalia,  a town  of  Caria,  351 

, a town  of  Bailica,  498 

Ca&talldes,  Muses,  07 
Castalius  fous,  41^  354 
Casteia,  498 
Castianira,  197 
Castor,  a Trojan,  549 

Hylacldes,  333 

and  Pollut,  140 

Castores,  Castor  and  Pullus,  147 
Castra  Alata,  539 
Castrum,  370 

, Inui,  451 

Casucntum  378 
Casus,  108 

Cat,  sacred  in  Egypt,  330 
Catacombs,  34,  410 
Catabhtes,  Jove,  10 
Catalauni,  518 
Catalogue  of  ships,  80 
Catena,  410 
Cataonia,  21 

Cataonius  or  Catcnius,  Apollo,  21 

Cateia,  a long  spear,  502 

Cathhri,  581 

Catharaius,  Jove,  10 

Catieucldani,  539 

Catilina,  L.  Sergius,  520 

Catillus,  son  of  Amphiaraus,  347,  499 

Catinensis,  Ceres,  112 

Catius  or  Cautius,  587 

Cato,  Marcus  Porcius,  480.  520 

, Uticensis,  520 

Cattevelauni,  530 

Catli,  a people  of  Germany,  519 

, a people  of  ancient  Britain,  539 

Catuliana,  Minerva,  47 
Catttlus,  ib. 

Caturlges,  517 
Caucasus  Mons,  390,  520 
('ancon,  Osiris,  339 

Caucotiia,  country  of  ihe  Paphlagonians,  206 
Caucons,  ib. 

Caudium,  370 
Caulon  or  Caulonia,  ib. 

Caulonia,  420 
Caumas,  55 
Caunius,  Curm,  332 
Caunus,  son  of  Cyanea,  138 

, a city  of  Caria,  399 

C'auros,  Andros,  413 
Caurus,  232 
Cavires,  511 
Caystcr,  II 
Cea,  Cos.  108,413 
C'ea-nus,  ±22 
Cebenna  Mods,  518 
Ccbrenus,  141 
Cebrioncs,  101 
CecTopia,  a fortress,  82 

, Minerva,  41 

Cecropldes,  Theseus,  54 
Cecrops,  S6j  82 
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Cedreutis,  Diana,  162 
Ceglusa,  IS 

Celadon,  a river  of  Greece,  102 
Celaenn?,  138.  411 
Celasrea  Dea,  CybEle,  4JL1 
Celaeno,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  78.  210 

, son  of  Neptune,  78 

, one  of  the  Harpies,  236.  41-1 

Celeno,  daughter  of  Ilyamus,  18 
Celftres,  385 

Dc®,  the  Honrs,  17‘2 

Celestinus,  Jove,  H) 

Celens,  king  of  Attica,  HI 

, king  of  Eleusia,  511 

Celeuthea,  Minerva,  42 
Celt®.  497,  512 
Celtiberi,  .198 
Celtiberia,  Spain,  497 
Celtic*,  392 
Celtlci,  422 

Celtlcum  Promontorium,  498 
Celts,  Celt®,  392 
Celtus,  ib. 

Cen®um,  19 
Census,  Jove,  ih. 

Cenauni,  534 

Cenchreusor  Cychreus,  son  of  Neptune,  J. 
Cenchria,  Saltkmis,  192 
Ceneus,  Caneus,  or  Canis,  51 
Ceniniagni,  539 
Cenomanni,  375,  517,  551 
Cenotaph.  290.  3 69 
Cenotaphia,  54 
Censer,  450 
Censors,  481 
Census,  465 
Centaurs,  54 

Centaurus,  son  of  Apollo,  ib. 

Centim&nus,  Bri&rec 59 
CentipOda,  Jove,  10 
Centroncs,  517 
Centumgemlnus,  Brihreus,  59 
Centuries,  Roman,  465 
Centuripa,  417 
Ceos,  413 
Cephaledum,  417 
Cephalenia,  91,  272 
Ceph&lon,  Rome,  576 
Ceph&lus,  son  of  Mercury,  195 

, a prince  of  Thessaly,  ib. 

, son  of  Deidneus.  323 

Cepbeus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  229.  328 

, an  Arcadian,  96 

, the  son  of  Aleus,  322,  328 

, friend  of  Hercules,  192 

Cephissia,  81 

Ccphissus,  father  of  Narcissus,  83 

, a river  of  Attica,  ib. 

, a river  of  Phocis,  ib. 

Ccrlmus,  son  of  Bacchus,  178 

, a town  of  Asia  Minor,  106 

Ccramynthus,  Hercdi.es,  106 


Cerastis,  Cyprus,  280 
CerAlon,  361 
Ceraunian  rocks,  420 
Ceraunius,  Jove,  1ft  . 

Cerbalus,  377 
Cerberus,  the  dog,  417 

■ , an  Egyptian  king,  149 

, dog  of  Aidoneus,  54 

Cercftlas,  363 
Cercjon,  the  wrestler,  52 

, king  of  Elcusis,  78 

Cerdempftrus,  Mercory,  295 
Cerdos,  id.  ib. 

Cerdous,  Apollo,  21 

, Mercury,  295 

Ceres,  queen  of  Aidoneus,  51 

, the  goddess,  HO,  41 1 

Ceressa,  IS 
Ceretani,  498 
Ceridwen,  Ceres,  112 
Cerinthus,  86 
Cernunnos,  Bacchus,  181 
Cerus  or  Cerusmanus,  581 
Cerycius,  Mount,  292 
Cerynea,  148 
Ceatrinus,  177 
Cost  us,  436 
Cetaans,  32.1 
Cethegus,  a Rutulian,  564 
Cetium,  325 
Ceto,  270 

Ceus,  son  of  Titan,  198 

, father  of  Tro-ien,  137 

Ceyx,  kiDg  of  Trachinia,  192 
Charon,  son  of  Apollo,  82 
Charonea,  Arne,  82 
Chalaipbda,  Vulcan,  64 
Chalcas  or  Calcas,  39 
Chalcidlca,  Minerva,  42 
Chalcidice,  531 
Chalciacus,  Minerva,  42 
Chalciope,  daughter  of  Eurypylus,  199 

, daughter  of  .dEetes,  228 

Chalciotis,  Minerva.  47 

Chalcis  or  Combe,  daughter  of  Asopus,  86 

, F.ubcra,  85 

, the  owl,  227 

, a town  of  .Etolia,  95 

, a town  of  Ettbcea,  8® 

, a town  of  Pylos,  348 

, a town  of  Macedonia,  535 

Chaleo  don,  86 
Chalcodiitis,  Kuban,  85 
Clialcomedusa,  271 
Chalcon,  240 
Chaldaa,  396,  523 
Clialinistes,  Minerva,  42 
Chalonitis,  id.  ib. 

, a country  of  Media,  ib. 

Chalybes,  137 
Chalybs,  70 
Cham,  Egypt,  334 
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Cham,  Osiris,  334 
Chamuvi,  510 
Chamia,  Egypt,  331 
Chamyne,  Ceres,  112 
Cliamynus,  ib. 

Chance,  personification  of,  507 
Chsndak,  100 
Chaon,  son  of  Priam,  415 
Chaones,  ib. 

Chaonia,  303 
Chaos,  Janus,  388 

, personification  of,  427 

Chaplets,  consecration  of  to  the  dead,  15 
Charaxus,  55 
Chares,  108 

Charlclo,  daughter  of  Apollo,  86 

, the  nymph,  317 

Charidotes,  Mercury,  295 
Chariots,  142 

, custom  of  placing  on  columns, 

242 

Charis,  wife  of  Vulcan,  245 
Charisius,  Jove,  10 
Chailtes,  Graces,  108 
Charmon,  Jove,  10 
Charon,  440 

Charops,  Hercules,  100 

, son  of  HippAsus,  213 

Charopus,  108 
Charybdis,  329.  418 
Chastity,  personification  of,  590 
Chastiarii,  519 
Chauci  Majores,  ib. 

■ Minores,  ib. 

Cheerfulness,  a divinity,  507 
Chelidonia,  355 
Ciielone,  35 
Chemmis,  isle  of,  17 
— — , a town  of  Egypt,  511 
Chemosh,  284 
Chersidftmas,  213 
Chersonesus  Cimbrica,  519 
Chesia,  102 
ChesiAde,  Diana,  ib. 

Chesias,  ib. 

Chess,  271 

Chest,  sacred  to  Neptune,  5 
Cbia,  Diana,  102 
Chidurus,  £35 
Cltiliomba,  575 
Chiinsera,  186  (see  also  184) 

Cliione,  daughter  of  Deucalion,  18,  354 

, daughter  of  Orithyia,  561 

Chios,  270 
Chiron,  152 
Chironia,  Carystos,  86 
Chiropsalas,  Bacchus,  181 
Chitone,  102 
Chitonia,  Diana,  ib. 

Chius,  270 

Chlamydia,  Delos,  301 
Chloe,  Ceres,  112 


Chloreus,  566 

Chloris,  daughter  of  Arc  turns,  136 
— — Flora,  191 

, daughter  of  Niube,  264 

, daughter  of  Ampbloo,  322  (*> 

also  50,  204) 

Chlotonius,  Pluto,  5 
Chna,  Phoenicia,  280 
Chochaeus,  Apollo,  21 
Cltom,  Osiris,  339 
Chon,  Hercules,  106 

, Osiris,  339 

Choopotcs,  Bacchus,  181 
Chorasmii,  538 
Choroane,  ib; 

Chormbus  or  Corabus,  son  of  My  gdoa,  if 
Chorus,  Osiris,  339 
Chreteis,  Atalanta,  97 
ChriopliOrus,  Mercury,  295 
Chromia,  159 

Chromis,  son  of  Hercules,  104 

, a Mysian  chief,  137 

, a Trojan,  569 

Chroniius,  a Grecian  captain,  1 55 

, son  of  Priam,  106 

, a Trojan,  190 

, son  of  Neleus,  322 

Chrouoa,  Hercules,  166 

, Saturn,  199.  227,283.  SS8 

, son  of  Chronos  or  Saturn,  283 
Chrysa,  a town  of  Troas,  22 

or  Crissa,  a town  of  Phocis,  S3 

, the  daughter  of  Halmus,  403 

, wife  of  Mars,  450 

Chrysantis,  575 
Chrysftor,  184.  440 
Chrysaoreus,  Jove,  16 
Chrysaoris,  a town  of  Cilicia,  16 
Chrysaorus,  ApoLLnsiBl 
Chrysas,  417 
Chryseis,  27 

Chryses,  piiest  of  Apollo,  17 

, king  of  Orchomenos,  78,  82 

Chrysippos,  23 
Chrysogenia,  78,  82 
Chrysolonchos,  Minerva,  47 
Chrysomallon,  the  golden  fleece,  298 
Clirysor,  Vulcan,  64,  282 
Chrysotliemis,  daughter  of  Aguneraoon. 
261 


, wife  of  Staphylus,351 

Clirysotoxus,  Apollo,  21 
Chthenia,  580 
Chthonia,  Crete,  98 

, Cerls,  112 

, daughter  of  Erectheus,  112 

Chthonius,  a Centaur,  55 

, son  of  Neptune,  78 

, Mercury. 295 

Chthonophyle,  261,  294 
Chun  or  Chon,  Hercules,  106 
Chunder,  532 
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ia,  418 
iubrus,  534 
icon  inns,  UA 
id  ana.  Ceres,  1 12 
ilicia,  360 
i lie  inns,  59 
ilix,  2.81 
ilia,  JiS 

illieus,  Apollo,  21 
iin&roe,  98 
inibri,  392.  519 
iminius,  500 
imlnui,  ib. 
immeria,  319 
im meriaas,  149,  424 
immerii,  149, 39-2 
immerin,  Antandrus,  409 

, C yu£le, 412 

'imtnerium,  375 
limolis,  413 

incinnhtus,  Lucius  Quintius,  486 

'.indiade,  Diana,  162 

'ingtila,  Jl’no,  37 

cingulum,  387 

liny-plius,  457 

liny  ras,  king  of  Pontus,  19 

, king  of  Cyprus,  210 

, a Ligurian,  560 

’ircsean  Isis,  309 
j'ircaum,  ib. 

’irce,  270 ; history  of,  308.  342 
Jirceii,  promontory  of,  308 

, a town  of  Latium,  604,  605 

Dirci,  368 

Circus  Maximus,  614 

Ciris,  Scylla,  daughter  of  Nisus,  329 

Cirrba,  40,  83 

Cirrhseus,  Apollo,  21 

Cirta,  451 

Cisa,  513 

Cisalpine  Gaul,  divisions  of,  375 
Cispadana,  374 
Cissea,  Minerva,  47 
Cisseis,  246 

Cisseos,  king  of  Thrace,  14 5 ; history  of, 
212 

, son  of  Melampus,  552 

or  Creteus,  an  Arcadian,  564 

Cissonius,  Mercury.  295 
Cissus,  Bacchus,  181 
Cistopbori,  111 
Cithcrides,  Muses,  67 
Cithsron,  10,  67 
Cithzrooea,  Juno,  37 
Citharronius,  J ovt,  10 
City,  ceremony  at  foundation  of,  438 
Cius.  328 

Clanis,  a Centaur,  55 

, rirer  of  Lenina,  377 

Clanius,  river  of  Campania,  ib. 

Clara  Dea,  Iris,  123 
Clarios,  Apollo,  21 
Classes  of  ciuaeus,  164 
Cl.  Va. 


Clathre,  DiAna,  192 
Clausius,  Janus,  389 
Clausus,  king  of  the  Sabines,  501 
Clavlger,  Cupid,  309 

, Janus,  389 

Clclda,  412 
Clcia,  363 

Clemency,  a divinity,  575 
Cleobula,  mistress  of  A|kiIIo,  18 

. , wife  of  Ainyntur,  201 

or  Cloop6lra,  daughter  of  llureas, 

561 

, wife  of  Alvus,  185 

Cleobulina,  550 
Cleokulus,  a Trojan,  230 
Cleodbra,  351 

Clrodnxa,  daughter  of  Niobc,  264 
Cleulas,  101 

Clebne,  a town  of  Peloponnesus,  99 
Cleoncs,  ib, 

Cleopulra,  daughter  of  Idas,  206 

, daughter  of  Borens,  237.  601 

, queen  of  Lgypt,  453,  470 ; his- 
tory of,  626 

Cleopktris  or  ArsinOe,  523 
Cleostrktus,  81 
Clesthera,  355 
Clerius,  Jove,  19 
Client,  419 
Cliinberris,  511 
Clio,  60 
Clitumnus,  373 
Cloaca  Maxima,  370 
Cloucm,  ib. 

Cloacina,  372 
Cloanthus,  398 
Clod  ones,  179 
Clcelia,  510 

Clonius,  a Boeotian  leader,  81 

, a Trojan,  killed  by  Turinis,  614 

, a Trojan,  killed  by  Mosaupus,  645 

Clorinda,  ofTaaao,  505 
Clotho,  429 

Cluacma  or  Cloacina,  Venus,  120 

Cluentii,  414 
Cluenlios,  ib. 

Clupea,  457 
Cluaiui,  196 
Clusiuru,  319 
Clusius,  Janus,  389 
Clusiviut,  id.  ib. 

Clymeue,  daughter  of  Minyas,  82, 124 
— — , a servant  of  Helen,  144 

, daughter  of  Ocean,  197 

, a .Vereid,  211 

Clyinmeia  Prole.,  Phaeton,  531 
Clyineueidea,  650 
Cly menu.,  Llsiq,  S 

, king  of  Orch-.menos,  LA 
- , son  of  <Lw'« ».  96 
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Clyta,  168 
Clyte,  £28 

Clytemnestra,  4SL  52 
Clytia,  daughter  of  Oce&nus,  Hi 

, mistress  of  Arayntor,  201 

, daughter  of  Atnphid&mas,  325 

, daughter  of  Pand&rus,  355 

Clytius,  son  of  Laomedon,  144 

, father  of  Feineus,  349 

— — , son  of  iEolus,  546 

, a Lyrncssian,  549 

, a Rutulian,  552 

Clytodora,  251 
Clytomedes,  260 
Clytouius,  306 
Clytotechnes,  Vulcan,  64 
Clytus,  a Centaur,  55 

, son  of  Pisenor,  236 

, son  of  Eurytus,  328 

Cnscalesia,  Diana,  i£2 
Cnac&lis,  162 
Cneinia,  85 

Cnejdi  or  Kmeph,  the  name  of  the  supreme 
deity  in  Thebais,  337 

, Osiris,  339 

Cnidia,  Venus,  129 
Cnidus,  130 
Cnuphis,  337 
Coateinus,  574 
Cohere,  532 
Coca  I us,  99,  440 
Coccoca,T5iANA,  162 
Cock,  sacred  in  Egypt,  330 
Codes,  Horatius,  516 
Cocvtus,  317 
Codanus  Sinus,  393 
Codrus,  63^  87 
Coda?,  413 
Code,  92 

Cedes  \ ibenr  a,  367 
Codestis,  Juno,  ‘il 

, Diana,  164,  374 

CcdigOna,  Victory,  121 
Cadispex,  Apollo,  21 
Codius,  Cadiau  bill,  367 
Codosyria,  280 

Codus  or  Uranus,  57*  143,  283 

Cccr&nus,  243 

Cams,  28*  115 

Cognomen,  371 

Cohen,  336 

Cola?,  129 

Colaena,  Venus,  129 
Colaxes,  8 

Colchia,  Medi  a,  194 
Colchians,  424 
Colchis,  396 

Celias  or  Coliftde,  Venus,  129 
Colias,  promontory,  ib. 

Colinia,  Cyprus,  280 
Collatia,  451,  466 
Cidlatinus,  L.  Tarquinius,  166 
Collina,  Porta,  368,  461 


Collini,  Salii,  461 
Collis  Ilians,  367 

Hortulorum,  368 

Colocasia,  343 
Coloenea,  Diana,  162 
Colcenis,  id.  ib. 

Colcenus,  a king  of  Attica,  162 
Colons*,  an  eminence  in  Messenia,  1S1 

, an  Athenian  borough,  201 

Colonates,  Bacchus,  181 
Coloneus,  (Edtpus,  261 
Colonia  Agrippina,  518 
Colonia,  Colchester,  539 
Colonies,  573 

Colonizations  of  the  Greeks,  95 
Colonos,  an  Athenian  mountain,  261 
Colophon,  428 
Colossus,  108 
Colpitis,  Phoenicia,  280 
Columba?,  see  under  Iona,  38 

, daughters  of  Atlas,  119,  246 

Columbaria,  M 

Colunma  Rhegia  or  Rhegina,  176 
— /Enca,  369 

Rost  rata,  ib. 

Columns,  ib. 

Columns,  custom  of  kissing,  Sur.  408 
Conixus,  Apollo,  21 
Comnna,  168 
Comasia,  ib. 

Combe,  86 

Cometes,  a Centaur,  55 

, one  of  tlio  hunters  of  the  Calydo- 

nian  boar,  96 
Come i ores,  571 
Co  mi  tin,  368 
— — ■ curiata,  369 
Conritium,  ib. 

Commagene,  280 
Conimlnus,  Mars, 71 
Compitaliac,  fiS 
Compitales,  404 

Complaint,  daughter  of  Night,  589 

Comus,  561 

Con,  Osiris,  330 

Conchna,  198 

Conchni,  ib. 

Concintum,  376 
Concordia,  Concord,  76 
Condate,  517 
Condi  tor,  585 
Condivienum,  517 
Condrusi,  518 
Condyleates,  Diana,  162 
Condylja,  161 
Confarre&tio,  579 
Confluentia,  518 
Conimbrlcw.  497 
Conia&lus  or  Conisattus,  589 
Conius,  Jove,  10 
Conovium,  539 
Conscript!,  467 
Consecrations  to  the  dead,  35 
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Consontes,  371 
Consentia,  376 
Conservator,  .Tovb,  11 
Consilinatn  Castrum,  376 
Const  va,  Cv bIi.e,  112 
Constantiensis,  Lac  us,  518 
Consualia,  5 1 1 
Consuanetes,  534 
Consuls,  467 

Conans,  Neptune,  79,  385  . 614 
Contempt,  representation  of,  561 
Contention,  171  (see  Discord,  158) 

Contra  Aquincttm,  533 
L’ontub-rnali-s,  579 
Convfcns,  517 
Coon,  213 
Copae,  81 

Copreus,  father  of  Periphetes,  *23(1 

, king  of  Aliartes,  259 

Coptos,  333 
Cora,  Ceres,  112 

, a town  of  Latium,  451 

Coraces,  Orestes  and  Pyl&des,  01 
Coracia,  mistress  of  Apollo,  18 
Coras,  son  of  Amphiaraus,  499 
Corax,  son  of  Aretlmsa,  331  ; a rock,  ib. ; 
a mountain,  ib. 

Corey ra,  daughter  of  Aaopus,  291 , 300 

, Schcria,  ib. 

Cordftce,  Diane,  1 62 

Corduba,  498  , 

Core  (dissyl.),  daughter  of  Aidotieus,  5J 

, PhosehpIne,  203 

Coreia,  ib. 

Coresia,  Minerva,  42 
Coresus,  liigli-priest  of  Bacchus,  95 
Corfinium,  375 
Coria,  Minerva,  42 
Corimum,  539 
Corinth,  90 

, destruction  of  by  the  Homans,  479 

Corinthi&cus  Sinus,  1 56 
Corintlius,  a son  of  Jupiter,  90 

, a son  of  Paris,  ill. 

Corioli,  505 
Corisopoti,  517 
Corilani,  539 
Coritum  or  Corytus,  492 
Cork,  the  tree,  559 
Corn,  mode  of  threshing,  253 
Cornavii,  539 
Cornel,  540 

Cornelia,  daughter  of Scipio  Afrit-anus,  481 

, daughter  of  the  consul  Cinna,  478 

Coraiculum,  464 
Cornlger,  Bacchus,  181 
■,  Numicus,  491 
Cornucopia,  312 
Corcebus,  a courier  of  Elis,  93 
Corbne  or  Coronea,  82 

, Mount,  425 

Coron'ides,  /Esru t.s  rtus,  155 
Coronis,  a Hyad,  2 10 


Coronis,  a nurse  of  Bacchus,  412 

, daughter  of  Phlcgyas,  450 

, a divinity,  576 

Coronus,  328 
Cortini,  Arcadians,  92 
Cortonenses,  496 

Corybantes,  98,  218,  283,  105,  41L  462 
Corv has,  son  of  Cybtle,  99 

, son  of  Iasion,  292 

Corymbia,  Hhodes,  107 
Corymhlfer,  Bacchus,  181 
Corymeus,  444,  5C3 
Corynetes,  52 
Corynthus,  Apoli.o,  21 

, a Centaur,  55 

Corypa*,  21, 40 
Corypatus,  Apoleo,  21 
Coryphspn,  Diana,  162 
Coryphagbnes,  Minerva,  42 
Coryphasia,  id.  ib. 

Coryphasium,  ib. 

Cory phe,  one  of  the  Oceanidcs,  8 

, the  nymph,  42 

Corytlmi'x,  Mars,  21 
Corythalia,  Diana,  162 
C'orythfca,  Ceres,  112 
Corythus,  son  of  Paris,  142 
Corytus,  king  of  Etruria,  292 

or  Coritum,  a town  of  Etruria,  492 

-,  a mountain,  ib. 

Cos,  Coos,  Cous,  108 
Cnsa,  Cossa,  or  Coste,  549 
Cosetani,  498 
Cosmctes,  Jove,  11 
Cossus,  481 
Cossutia,  478 
Cothurni,  500 

Cotta,  471  » 

Cotuantii,  534 

Cotylieus,  /Escueapius,  155 

Cnvella,  Juno,  32 

Cow,  sacred  in  Kgypt,  336 

Crabus,  587 

Criesmus,  236 

Craniie,  Helena,  150,  413 

Crannus,  82 

Crane,  symbol  of  vigilance,  552  (see  also 
Pigmies,  141) 

Cranca,  Minerva,  47 
francos,  Osims,  339 
Cranon,  219 
CrapRthus,  108 
C'rassus,  472 
Cratxis  329 
Crathes,  143 
Crathis,  a mountain,  165 

, a river  of  Lucania,  378 

Cratia,  Minerva,  42 

, a city  of  Bithynia,  ib. 

Creation,  representation  of,  577 
Credulity,  personification  of,  569 
Creirwy,  ProserpIne,  203 
Crcmaste,  (trisyll.)  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  3 
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Cremtra,  377 
Cremona,  315 
Crcneldea,  Naiad*,  250 
CreobOros,  Cerbfirus,  448 
Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  101,  2C1 

, king  of  Corinth,  194 

, a Cretan,  200 

Creontiades,  322 
Creophagos,  Cerberus,  448 
Cres,  son  of  Jupiter,  92 
Crejcens,  Jove,  LI 
Cresius,  Bacchus,  181 
Crests,  142,  451 
Crete,  97,  353 
Crethtis,  Astydamia,  191 
Cretheus,  son  of  xEolus,  274,  320 

, a Trojan,  540 

Crelhon,  son  of  Diocleus,  170 

Cretlcum  Mare,  393 

Creusa,  daughter  of  Erectlieus,  109,  5C1 

, a nymph,  580 

- ■ — , daughter  of  Creon,  194 

, wife  of  .Eneas,  408 

Crimessus,  the  river,  417 
Crimisus,  a Trojan,  432 

, the  river,  417 

Crinisus,  a Trojan,  432 

, the  river,  411. 

Criu-Metopon,  28 
Crius,  father  of  Pallas,  129 

, a Centaur,  175 

Crocere,  1_1 
Croceutes,  Jove,  11 
Crocodile,  sacred  in  Egypt,  330 
CrocodilopOlia,  330 
Crocus,  husband  of  Sruilax , 231 

, the  flower,  ib. 

Crocylia,  25 
Crodus,  Saturn,  199 
Cromfrauch,  578 
Cromis,  a Centaur,  55 
Cromius,  a l.ycian,  170 
Cromna,  137 

Cromus,  son  of  Neptune,  78 
Cromyon,  52 
Cronus,  Osiris,  339 

Crosier,  see  representations  of  Osiris,  341 
Croton,  370 
Crotopus,  12 

Crow,  sxcred  in  Egypt,  330 
Crowns,  530,  6fi2 
(Tumi;ga,  IS 
Crunua,  348 
Cru'tumerium,  490 
Cryptoa,  Cyprua,  282 
Ctesippo,  104 
Ctesippua,  357 
Ctesius,  Jove,  II 

, king  of  Scyros,  318 

CtimOne,  ib. 

Cuba,  a divinity,  554 

, goddess  of  anxiety,  577 

Cubebe,  Cvati-E,  412 


Cubeboi,  41 1 . 402 
Cueullus,  SSI 
Cularo,  517 

Culicariua,  Apollo,  21 
Cultrarii,  5 
Cum®,  418 
Cunaxa,  537 
Cuneua,  498 
Cunia,  554 
Cup  of  Hercules,  190 
Cupavo,  550 
Cupencus,  504 
Cupid,  398 
Cupido,  Cupid,  ib. 

Cupra,  Juno, SI 
Cups,  sacred,  190 
Cur,  Osinrs,  339 
Cura,  Ceres,  1 12 

, a divinity,  584 

Curchus,  573 
Curenses,  501 
Cures,  a town,  ib. 

, a people,  ib. 

Curcte,  Crete,  28 

Curetes,  98, 107,  205,  218,  405.  411.  46? 
Curettes,  Eubrra,  85 

, . Etolia,  25 

, Acarnania,  ib. 

Curia,  a town  of  Rhartia,  534 

Curi®,  308 

Curiatii,  463 

Curio,  385 

Curioncs,  4/iQ 

Curiosolit®,  517 

Cutis,  Juno,  31 

, Osinrs,  339 

Curothalia,  Diana,  182 
CurntrOphus,  Apollo,  21 
Curtiua,  8 
Curus,  Osinrs,  339 
Custos,  Jove,  1_1 
Custulo,  498 
C'utaia,  Colchis,  327 
Cutheans,  424 
Cuthites,  33L  424 
Cy&mon,  2b 

Cy&n®  or  Cy&ne,  a town  of  Lycia,  24,  IIS 
Cy&ne,  a nymph  of  Sicily,  HO 

, a daughter  of  Lip&rus,  314 

, a river  of  Sicily,  417 

CyanOd,  138 

CybOle,  143,  175,  230  ; history  of,  410 
Cybdlus,  410 
Cycheria,  Salamis,  192 
Cychreus,  king  of  Salamis,  88 
Cyclades,  413 

Cycladlium,  /Egean  sea,  200 

Cyclas,  380 

Cyclops,  land  of,  310 

Cycnus,  son  of  Neptune,  28,  44,  IS 

, son  of  llyrie,  550 

, son  of  Mars  and  Pirene,  ib. 

, ion  of  Man  and  Cleobuhna,  ib. 
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Ojrcnus,  ion  of  Sthen£lus,  5ft} 

Cy  don,  son  of  Mercury,  211 

, son  of  Tegeates,  ib. 

, a Latian,  552 

Cyrdonia,  277 
Cjrdunians,  353 
CyllabHrus,  H9 
CjrU&rua,  55 

Cyllene,  daughter  of  Elatus,  21 

, Mount,  91,  292 

Cyllenius,  Mercuay,  295,  303,  8 HQ 

Cyllopddes,  Vulcan,  64 

Cyllos,  Mercury,  295 

Cymbals  or  timbrels,  629 

Cymbia,  190 

Cyme,  418 

Cyraelus,  5a 

Cymindis,  227 

Cymodoce,  552 

Cymopolia,  62 

Cyraothoe,  381 

Cynsthus  or  Cynthus,  Delos,  301 
Cynagia,  Diana,  162 
Cynetheus,  Jove,  U 
Cyniphius,  Osiris,  3.19 
Cynoceph&los,  Anubis,  613 
Cynopolis,  336 
Cynos,  §5 

Cynosarges,  Hercules,  126 
Cynosure,  225 
Cynosurius,  Mercury,  ib. 

Cynthia,  DiAna,  162 
Cynthius,  Apollo,  21 
Cynthua,  Mount,  301, 398 
Cypaiissia,  Minerva,  42 

a town  of  Peloponnesus,  ib. 

, Samos,  371 

Cyparissus,  85 
Cypbus,  118 
Cypria,  Venus,  129 
Cyprus,  the  island,  280 
Cypsdlus,  king  of  Arcadia,  21 
Cyrceus,  232 
Cyrenalca,  461 

Cyrene,  daughter  of  the  Peneus,  18 

, a nymph,  12 

, a city  of  Libya,  457 

Cyrestes,  Minerva,  47 
Cyrianassa,  182 
Cyrno,  147 

Cyrnus,  son  of  Hercules,  104,  147 

, Therapne,  147 

Cyrrhus,  534 
Cyrus,  OsiRis,  332 

, the  Sun,  589 

Cyta,  194 

Cytsea,  Medea,  194 
Cythera,  322 
Cytherea,  Venus,  129 
Cythereius  Heros,  /Eneas,  127 
Cythereus,  Cupid,  322 
Cytheria,  87 
Cythnus,  413 


Cytorus,  137 
Cyzlcum,  328 
Cyzlcus,  ib. 


D. 

Dacia,  534 

Aureliani,  ib. 

Cis  Danubiana,  ib. 

Dactyli  Idaii,  98,  218,  405,  ill 
Daedalion,  105 
Dted&lns,  440 

Diemon  Bonus,  Baccnus,  181 

Daetor,  a Trojan,  196 

Dageba  or  Dagebog,  574 

Daglinger,  522 

Hagon,  283,  284,  381 

Dabs,  537 

Daira,  294 

Dalles,  573 

Dalmatia,  433 

Damiens,  Neptune,  22 

Damas,  282 

Damascena,  a kingdom,  524 
Damascenes,  Jove,  U 
Damasickthon,  264 
Damasippe,  563 
Damastes,  52 
Damastorldrs,  360 
Damasus,  217 
Dainater,  Ceres,  112,  411 
Damatiles,  Neptunb,  22 
Damia,  CybEle,  412 

, a goddess,  574 

Damietta  or  Dimyat,  285 
Damnii,  539 
Damnonii,  ib. 

Dam r bus,  a giant,  175 
Danbe,  228 

Danaeius  Hero,  Perseus,  222 
Danaldes,  553 
Danaus,  22 

Dances,  Astronomical,  221 

, Bacchanalian,  ib. 

, Curetian,  ib. 

, Festive,  ib. 

, Funeral,  ib. 

, Hyinenean,  ib. 

, Juvenal,  ib. 

, Lapithiean,  ib. 

, May-dance,  ib. 

, Pyrrhic,  ib. 

, Rural,  ib. 

, Sacred,  222 

1 . Salian,  ib. 

Danubius,  519 ; representation  of,  520 
Dan  urn,  539 
Dapiilis,  Jove,  U 
Daphnseue,  Apollo,  21 
Daphne, 
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Daphnis,  »on  of  Pari*,  142 

, son  of  Mercury,  294 

Darailus,  457 
Dardania,  251 

.Troy,  121 

, Samothracia,  218 

, a town  near  Mount  Ida,  121 

Dardanii,  534 
DardAnus,  son  of  Dias,  253 

, founder  of  Troy,  genealogical 

table  of,  251 
Dares,  an  athlete,  43G 
Daruis,  457 

Dasyllius,  Bacchus,  lfil 
Dates,  country  of,  158 
Daulia,  a nymph,  85 
Daulis,  ib. 

Daunia,  376 

Pea.  Juturna.  562 

Daunus,  father  of  Turnua,  566 

or  Daucus,  a Hutulian,  552 

Daus,  525 

Dauaia,  538 

Day,  a divinity,  508 

Dea,  the  Cum.?an  sibyl,  441 

Ferulis,  HecAtk,  428 

Dead,  sacrifices  to,  35 

, consecrations  to,  ib. 

, mourning  for,  33 

— , interring  and  burning  of,  ib. 

Death,  ceremonies  at,  32 

, the  divinity,  225 

Deatiis,  sudden,  of  men  ascribed  to  Apollo, 
and  of  women  to  Diana,  257 
Decatephoros,  Apollo,  21 
Decelea,  82 
PecenuTri,  4C0 
Decii,  469 
Declma,  429 
DecTus  Mua,  469 

, son  of  Mus,  ib. 

Decumates  Agri,  519 
Decur&io,  34 

Deianira,  daughter  of  CKneua,  t02 
Dcico&n,  a Trojan  prince,  170 

, son  of  Hercules,  322 

Dei'd&mia,  daughter  of  Lycnraedes,  3 
— — , HippodAme,  1 18 
DeilOchus,  104 

Deimachus,  father  of  Autotycos,  207 

— — — , father  of  Cretlicus,  314 

Dei'ochus,  236 

DeYon,  104 

Dei* 6ne,  Diana,  162 

, mistress  of  Apollo,  L9 

Dei'Oneus,  king  of  Phocit,  228,  346 

, son  of  Eurytus,  152 

Deionides,  Miletus,  139 
Deiopda,  381 
Deiopis,  213 
Dei’phlle,  82 
Deiphbbe,  441 
Deiphobus,  216 


Deipylus,  168 
Dei'pynis,  200 
Delia,  Diana,  163 
Deli  tides,  584 
Delium,  157 
Delius,  Apollo,  21 

, Mercury,  295 

Pelli,  544 
Delos,  Ml 

Delphi,  Pytho,  83  ; temples  of,  81 
Delplilcus,  Apollo,  21 
Delphinia,  DiAna,  192 
Delphinius,  Apollo,  21 
Delphus,  son  of  Apollo,  18 
Delphusius,  Apollo,  21 
Delphusus,  ib. 

Delta,  Lower  Egypt,  333 
Deluentinus,  578 
Demaratus,  464 
DemarOon,  283 
DeraArus,  Jove,  11 
Dement* tea,  /Esculapius,  155 

or  Demarchus,  ib. 

Demet®,  539 
Demetrias,  Paros,  412 
Demi-goddess,  Hetnithea,  354 
Democoon,  158 

Demodocus,  friend  of  jEneas,  353 

, a musician,  306 

Demoleon,  a Centaur,  55 

, son  of  Antenor,  252 

Deinoleus,  435 
Demon,  586 

Demonassa,  mother  of  Philoctetes,  116 

, daughter  of  Amphiaraus,  317 

Demonice,  29 

Demophoon,  king  of  Athena,  82 

, a Trojan,  560 

Demoploldmus,  360 
Demiichus,  253 
Denotes,  587 
Dendritis,  Helen.  74 
Dendrnphorus,  SylvAnus,  514 
Denselete,  535 
Deo,  Ceres,  203 
Dcois,  ProserpIne,  ib. 

Dephllus,  204 
Depulsor,  Jove,  11 
Dercennr.s,  560 
Derctto,  Venus,  129,  284 
Dereynnus,  18 
Dcrriatis,  DiAna,  162 
Desceusor,  Jove,  U 
Despoina,  Ceres,  1 12 

, Venus,  129 

, ProserpIne,  295 

Destiny,  429,  430 
Deucalion,  a Troian,  255 

, eon  of  Minos,  220 

, king  of  Thessaly.  354,  388 

Deus  I.unus,  164,  494,  499 
Deus  Tacitus,  Lethe,  439 
Deva,  539 
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Devana,  5 JO 

Dcverra  or  Devcrrbna,  665 
Devidna,  Diana,  162 
Devices,  230 

Dew,  personification  of,  564 
Dcwctas,  532 
PesamLne,  244 
Dezicreontic,  Venus,  1211 
Dexicreontus,  ib. 

Devins,  191 
Dherma  Kajah,  532 
Di,  Dio,  Dis,  Osiais,  339 
Dia,  Hebe,  151 

, wife  of  lxion,  228 

, an  island  in  the  .rEgean  sea,  413 

, Naxos,  412 

Diablindi,  5li 
Diactorus,  Mercury,  205 
Diarta,  ProslrpIne,  203 
Dials,  212 

Diamichius,  Vulcan,  64 
Diana,  daughter  of  Hercules,  1G3 

, the  goddess,  159,  230.  388 

Dice,  112 
Dictma  Corona,  324 
Dictarus,  Jove,  11 
Dicte,  28 

Dictynna,  Diana,  122 
Dictys,  a Cretan,  1 

, a Centaur,  4a 

, brother  of  Polydectes,  32.3 

, son  of  Neptune,  18 

Did  or  Dido,  a Sclavimian  divinity,  581 
Dido,  the  queen  of  Carthage,  3?)0 
Didyma,  Diana,  102 
Didymseus,  Apollo,  21 

, Janus,  389 

Didymaon,  430 

Didyme,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  413 

, one  of  the  /Eolian  islands,  314 

Didymus,  100 
Diesplter,  Jove,  1 1 
Dii  Communes,  471 

— Consenles,  507 

— Indigf  tes  or  Heroes,  872 

— Majorum  Gentium  or  Consentes,  great 
celestial  gods,  37 1 

— Minbrum  Gentium,  inferior  deities,  ib. 

— Pataici,  284 

— Fatellarii,  592 

— Selecti,  371 
Diipoleia,  14 
Dijbvis,  Jove,  1 1 
Dimorphos,  Bacchus,  181 
Dindymcne,  CybIle,  412 

— ; •,  a princess  of  Phrygia,  410 

Dindymus,  544 

Dino,  270 

Dio,  Ceres,  112 

Diocleus,  Wing  of  Phene,  170 

Diugenia,  561 

Dioipbtes,  4 SI 


Dioleos,  284 
Diumea,  22 

—  , an  Athenian  borough,  U 

Diomcd,  son  of  Tydeus,  8fl 
, birds  of,  668 

• of  Thrace,  son  of  Mars,  70,  102 
Diomede,  daughter  of  Phorbas,  266 

—  — wife  of  A my  das,  231 

Diomedos,  Jason,  194 
Diomeus,  Jove,  U 

Dione,  Euryanssss,  69 

, a nymph,  169 

, Baaltis,  283 

, a Hyad,  2 16 

, daughter  of  Allas,  326 

Dionea,  Venus,  130 
Diunysia,  170 
Dionysiides,  ib. 

Dionysiodbtes,  Apollo,  21 
Dionysius,  Naxos,  412 

— — , son  of  Jupiter,  141 

Dionysus,  Dusares,  Dyasures,  or  Sesac,  525 

—  , Bacchus,  178,  181,  388 

Diopftes,  Diana,  162 

Diorcs,  a Trojan  prince,  435 

,son  of  Amarynceus,  93 

, brother  of  AmJ-cus,  564 

Dibreus,  2fil 

Dios  or  Dium,  86 

Dioscuri,  Castor  and  Pollux,  147 

—  or  Cabin,  218,  283 

Diospolis,  Thebes,  202,  337 
Diphues,  Bacchus,  181 
Diradiotes,  Apollo,  21 

Dirre,  daughters  of  Acheron,  530 

, Furies,  M9 

Diras,  21 
Dirce,  321 
Dirphvia,  Juno,  31 

—  . a mountain  of  Buotia,  37 

Dis,  Pluto,  5,  325 

Discord,  Discoroia,  158 
Discus,  one  of  the  prizes  in  the  funeral 
games  of  Patrbclus,  69 
Diseases,  personification  of,  445 
Dittany,  564 

Dithyrambus,  Bacchus,  181 
Dium,  a town  of  Crete,  98 

, a town  of  Macedonia,  535 

Dius,  son  of  Priam,  263 

Fidius,  514  , 

Divination  by 
Birds,  42 
Beasts,  ib. 

Insects,  ib. 

Phenomena  of  nature,  ib. 

Lots,  ib. 

Ominous  thingB  and  words,  ib. 
Divodurum,  518 
Divbna,  517 

Dizabab  or  Eziou-geber,  523 
Draetor,  350 
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Dobuoi,  539 

Dodon,  ion  of  Jupiter,  7,  118 

. or  Don,  a rirer,  tb. 

Doduns,  a town  of  Thesprotia,  ib. 

, a sea  nymph,  ib. 

Dodonarus,  Jove,  II 

Dodune,  daughter  of  Jupiter,  118 

Dodonldes,  119,  215 

Dodonim,  1 18 

Dog,  sacred  in  Egypt,  MO 

Dogoda,  681 

Dogs,  custom  respecting,  393 

Dotlche,  Icaria,  113 

Dolichene,  11 

Dolidienius,  Jove,  11 

Dolius,  290 

Dolon,  207 

DolOpes,  201 

Dolopia,  3 

Dolopion,  166 

Dolops,  a Trojan,  236 

, a Grecian  chief,  213 

, son  of  Mercury,  294 

Domaschnie  Doughi,  521 
Doroicius,  ib. 

Domiduca,  Juno,  ib. . 

Domowye,  ib. 

Don,  Dodon,  118 
Doninda,  393 
Donusa,  112 
Donvsa,  ib. 

Doorga,  dog  of  Action,  169 
Doors,  custom  of  kissing,  4tc.  128 
Dorkmus,  Hercules,  106 
Dorian  colonization,  93 
Dorians,  333 
Dorlon,  91 

Doris,  daughter  of  Ocefinns,  409 
— , a Nereid,  244 
Doritide,  Venus,  130 
Dornorana,  539 
Dorsanes,  Hercules  156 
Dorus,  96.  109.  314 
DorJ-clus,  king  of  Thrace,  438 

, son  of  Priam,  213 

Dorylaa,  53 

Dove,  sacred  in  Egypt,  336 
Dracius,  222 
Draco,  427 
Draconani,  331 
Drances,  331 
Drangiana,  538 
DravuJ,  519 
Dreams,  68 
Drepana,  Scheria,  221 

, a town  of  Sicily,  422 

Drep&num,  ib. 

Dreaus,  a Trojan,  116 
Dromas,  dog  of  Actaton,  160 
Droroius,  Apollo,  21 
Druentia,  518 
Druldie,  517 
Druidesaes,  394 


Druids,  394*  153 
Drusus,  Livius,  4C9 
Dryads,  230 

Dryanudes,  I.ycurgus,  118 
Dry  as.  a Centaur,  33 

, son  of  Mara,  70 

, a Grecian,  51 

Drymbdes,  Arcadia,  92 
Dryope,  a Lemnian  woman,  193 

, daughter  of  Eurytus,  19 

, the  nymph,  553 

Dry  ops,  son  of  Priam,  252 

, a Trojan,  552 

, son  of  Apollo,  89 

Dry  us,  186 
Dryusa,  Samos,  314 
Duelliona,  Bellos*,  168 
Duikelaite,  525 
Dal  Caffain,  525 
Dalichium,  94 
Duinnonii,  539 
Dunium,  ib. 

Duranius,  518 
Durius,  498 
Durnium,  539 
Durnovaria,  ib. 

Durocasses,  517 

Durotriges,  539 

Durotucorum,  518 

Durovernum  or  Darveruum,  539 

Dus,  Osiris,  339 

Dusares,  525 

Duumviri,  419,  465 

Durobrivis,  539 

Dwina.  393 

Dyasares,  525 

Dyroie,  506 

Dyraantis,  Hecuba,  188 
Dymas,  a Phwacian,  300 

, a Phrygian  prince,  241 

— , a Trojan,  451 
Dyme,  93 
Dymtis,  177 
Dynamene,  241 
Dyrphas,  Diana,  162 
Dyrpbis,  ib. 

Dyrrachium,  535 
Dyrrhackius.  18 
Dysaulea,  114 
Dyser,  589 
Dzohara,  525 
Drohl  or  Zobal,  ib. 


E. 


Ea,  582 

Eacus,  son  of  Hercules,  194 
Eagle  of  Prometheus,  122 

, 196, 336 

Eantide,  Minervi,  11 
Eanus,  Janus,  389 
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Ear,  sacred  to  Mnemosjua,  5 
Earth,  14S 
Easter,  325 
Ebon,  Bacchus,  181 
Ebony  tree,  ib. 

Ebor&cum,  539 
Ebrodunum,  517 
Ebud®,  393,  549 
Eburoncs,  518 
Eburovices,  517 
Ebusus,  Pithyusa,  499 

, a Tuscan,  593 

Kcbat&na,  533 
Echecbiria,  563 
Echedeua,  238 
Echtclus,  son  of  Agenor,  253 

, a Trojan,  240 

Echedorus,  535 
Echemon,  166 
Echemus,  322 
Ecliencus,  304 
Eclieon,  99 
Ecliephron,  218 
Echepulus,  a Trojan,  158 

, a Greek,  239 

Echetus,  351 
Echidna,  122,  186 
Echin&des,  nymphs,  94 

, the  islands,  ib. 

Echinusa,  Cimolus,  413 

Ectiion,  son  of  Mercury.  293.  329 

Kchioni®,  Thebes,  156 

Echl  is,  a Greek,  236 

— , father  of  Mecistheus,  107 

, a Trojan,  239 

Echmagoras,  101 
Echo,  51 1 (see- also  83) 

Eclipses,  considered  as  ominous,  580 

EcOpliron,  104 

Ectencs,  589 

Edda,  578 

Edesia,  577 

Edessa,  71 

Edomites,  499,  523 

Edonlca,  534 

Edonides,  179 

Edonis,  Antandros,  499 

Edik  a,  576 

Edulia  or  Edullca,  ib. 

Ediisa,  ib. 

Eel,  sacred  in  Egypt.  336 
Eetion,  king  of  Theb6,  69 

, king  of  Imbrus,  254 

Ega  or  .Ega,  587 

Kgemonius  or  llegemonius,  Mercury  .293 
Egeria,  the  nymph,  503 

, Juno  LucIna,  581 

Egesta,  daughter  of  llippdtes,  432 
■,  a town  of  Sicily,  438 
Egialea  or  -Egialea,  168 
Egipanes  or  .Egipanes,  581 
Egle.^Egleor  Aglaia.oneof  the  Graces,  168 

, daughter  of  Psndpeus,  324 

Cl.  Man. 


Egle,  daughter  of  Esculapiui,  134 
Egleis,  586 

Eguatis,  a town  of  Gnecia  Magna,  416 

, a goddess,  581 

Egocfirns  or  .Egocfiros,  Pan,  512 
Eidothea,  288 
Eimarmene,  Destiny,  429 
EVbneug,  a Thracian  prince,  209 

, a Greek,  191 

Eire,  512 

Eirene,  Peace,  I 

Eirenophfirus,  Minerva,  41 

Ejazius,  Jc.ve,  11 

El,  Eel,  Eleon,  Osiris,  339 

Elagab&lus,  572 

Elaia,  109 

Elaius,  Mount,  113 

Elanic  gulf,  523 

Elaphebdlus,  Diana,  163 

Elapliima,  id.  ib. 

Elara,  325 
Elasus,  249 

Elates,  a town  of  Pbocis,  47 
Elatreus,  306 

EUtus,  father  of  Ceneus,  51 

, king  of  Pc-Uisos,  176 

, an  A readian  prince,  91j  578 

, a suitor  of  Penelope,  360 

El  aver,  518 
Elea,  3 15 
Eleans,  214 
Electre,  Laodlce,  201 

, one  of  the  Plei&des,  143.  216 

, one  of  the  Oceanitldes,  274 

Electria,  Samothracia,  218 
Eleclrldea  instil®,  islands  in  the  Baltic, 
520 

, islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  584 

Electryon,  19 
Elfeleus,  Bacchus,  181 

, Apollo, 21 

Eicon,  a town  of  Boeotia,  207 

or  Elone,  a village  of  Thessaly,  118 

Elcontum,  114 

Elephant,  symbol  of  temperance,  Ste.,  586 
Elephants,  531 
Elephantine  Venus,  130 
Elephantis,  ib. 

Eleus,  Jove,  U 
— , son  of  Neptune,  IS 
Eleus&tes,  517 
Eleusina,  Ceres,  112 
Eleusis,  a district  of  Athens,  81 

, a town  of  Attica,  294 

, daughter  of  Mercury,  ib. 

Eleusius,  111 
Elrulher®,  181 
Eleutheria,  563 
Eleuthfiris,  280 
Eleutherius,  Jove,  U 

, Bacchus,  181 

Eleutherus,  18 
Eleutlio,  Juno,  31 

4 M 
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Elicius,  Jove,  U 
Elicopis,  Venus,  139 
Elion  or  Hypsistus,  263 

, Osinis,  339 

Elia  or  Eleia,  92 

Elissa,  Dido,  390 

Eliue,  father  of  Augeas,  91 

EUopia,  a district  near  Dodons,  239 

, Kubcra,  85 

Ellops,  85 

Ellotia  or  Hellotis,  Europe,  231 
Ellua,  Ifellus,  239 
Elpe,  270 
Elpenor,  317 

Elphenor  or  Elephenor,  HO 
Elpia,  S90 
Eluina,  Cekes,  112 
Elrina,  id.  ib. 

Elymais,  1C4.  538 
Elysium,  119,  290,115 
Emathia,  225 

Emathion,  lung  of  Emalhia,  195 
Emfsa,  282 

Emodi  or  Imaus  Mona,  520 
Empanda,  Ceres,  L12 

, 578 

Empoleui,  Mercury,  295 
Emporia;,  a toon  of  Tarraconenais,  498 

. — , a district  of  Africa  Propria,  457 

Emulation,  a divinity,  572 
Emus,  llaemua,  a mountain,  225 
Enagonius,  Mercury,  21)5 
Enaretta,  159,  314 
Eneel&dus,  a Titan,  115 

, Tvphoeus,  121 

Enchelire,  299 
Endeis,  88,  254 
Endendroa,  Jove,  U 
Eudoveltlcua,  Hercules,  106 
Endymion,  I SO 
Engastrimy  tires,  584 
Engia,  192 

Engonlsi,  I.ucIna,  580 

Eniopeus,  charioteer  of  Hector,  19C 

Enipeua,  120,  274,  320 

Eniseus,  321 

Eniape,  92 

Enna,  lit),  417 

Ennta  Hodoi,  533 

, Ceres,  1 12 

EnnOmus,  a Trojan  prince,  138 

, a Trojan,  213 

Ennosigaus,  Neptune,  19 
Enodia,  H ecAte,  428 
Enodias,  Mercury,  205 
Enolmis,  584 
Enolmus,  Apollo,  21 
Enftpe,  201 

Enosichthon,  Neptune,  19 
Entella,  417,  436 
Entellus,  430 
Enlhea,  CybIle,  412 


Enus,  a mountain,  223 
Envy,  a divinity,  570 
Enyalus,  Mars,  71 
Enyeus,  son  of  Bacchus,  200 
Enyo,  son  of  Mars,  10 

, Bellona,  168 

, one  of  the  Graiie,  270 

Eois,  NemIsis,  431 

Eon,  Osinis,  339 

Eos,  Aurora,  195 

Eous,  horse  of  Apollo,  19 

Eprtgrig,  Andros,  413 

Epalies,  a Trojan,  239 

Ep&phus,  the  founder  of  Memphis,  503 

Epeans  or  Epei,  93, 214 

Eporitus,  304 

Ejieus,  son  of  Endymion,  159 

, son  of  Panopeuj,  200 

Epha,  Eva,  serpent,  337 

Kpharstus,  Ilephcstus,  Vulcan,  64 

Ephesia,  DiAna,  103 

Ephestii,  405 

Ephesus,  1C3 

Ephialtes  and  Otus,  109 

, a giant,  125 

Ephydatia,  587 

Ephydriades,  588 

Ephyra  or  Ephjre,  Corinth,  184 

, daughter  of  Ocetnus,  ib. 

, a town  of  Thesprotia,  108 

Ephyri,  a people  of  Theasaly,  219 
Epibatcrius,  Apollo,  21 
Epicaste,  wife  of  Agenor,  224 
Eptcles,  217 
Epicurus,  Apollo,  21 
Epidamnus,  335 
Epidftnus,  221 

Epidauroa,  a city  of  Dalmatia,  533 
Epidaure  or  Epidaurua,  89 
Epidelius,  Apollo,  21 
Epidotcs,  tutelary  divinities  of  infanta,  57f 

, Jove,  U 

, a Lacedemonian  genius,  391 

Epies,  580 

Epigaus,  UrXnus,  282 
Epigeus,  240 
Epigiac,  5S2 
EpigOni,  150 
Epigyrldea,  5fi4 
Epimelldes,  587 
Epimclius,  Mercury,  205 
Epimetlieus,  153 
Epioua,  Diana,  163 
Epione,  154 
EpiphAnes,  Jovk,  U 
EpipOlre,  410 
Epipontia,  Venus,  139 
Epirnutius,  Jove,  11 
Epirots,  320 
Epirus,  303 

Melrena,  Cepbalenia,  04 

Epliettius,  Jovi,  11 
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Epistor,  a Trojan,  2411 
Epiitrophus,  son  of  Iphltus,  83 

■ , son  of  Evenus,  110 

“ , » Halixunian  chief,  131 

Kpitaliura,  Thryon,  81 
Epithalamiiei,  Mercury,  225 
Epitheus,  350 
Epitragia,  Venus,  130 
Epopeus,  son  of  Neptune,  IS 
Epops,  580 
Epopter,  Neptune,  70 
Epiilon,  a Rutolian,  504 
Kpunda,  574 
Epytus,  Mercury,  225 

— , a Trojan,  407 

Equatia,  370 
Equestra,  Fortune,  133 

, Juno,  37 

Equitcs,  385 
Equus  Tutlcus,  370 

Era,  commencement  of  era  of  Roman  em- 
pire, 3S7 

Eraphiotes,  Bacchus,  lfij 
Erasippus,  104 
Erito,  the  Muse,  66 

, mllyad,  2411 

, wife  of  Areas,  578 

, a Nereid,  ib. 

, one  of  the  Oceanitldes,  ib. 

Erttreua,  a Pbamcian,  300 
F.ratus,  104 

Erceus,  Herceus,  Jove,  11 
Ercta,  Mount,  417 
Ere  bin  thin  us,  Bacchus,  181 
Erebus,  son  of  No*.  421 

, region  of,  444 , 

Erecbtheus,  87 
Erembi,  286 
Eresichthon,  78 
Eretmeos,  306 
Eretria,  80 
Eretrius,  ib. 

Eretum,  SOI 
Ereutbalion,  155 
Ergane,  Minerva,  42 
Ergatis,  id.  ib. 

Ergea,  mistress  of  Neptune,  IS 
Erginus,  son  of  Neptune,  328 

, king  of  Orchumenos,  101 

— , son  of  Clymenus,  82 

Eribosa,  Juno,  31 

, mother  of  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  ICO 

Eribotcs,  son  ofTeleon,  328 
Ericates,  555 

Kricthonius,  king  of  Albcns,  87,  118,  294 

— - , son  of  Dard&nus,  251 

Ericnsa,  314 

Eridknus,  Padus,  450,  345 

, Phaeton,  ib. 

Erigdupos,  Jove,  11 
Erigbne,  daughter  of  Icarius,  HI 

, daughter  of  .Egistlius,  65 

Erigoneius,  114 


Erinnjes,  Furies,  145 
Erinnys,  Ceres,  112 

, the  Fury,  248 

Eribpe,  223 

Eriphia,  216 

Eriphyle,  324 

Eris,  Discord,  158,  210 

Erisicbthon,  88 

EritlTini  or  Erythinus,  137 

Eriunius,  Mercury,  295 

Krminsul,  Hermrnsul,  or  Inmnsut,  305 

ErOpe,  IQ 

ErOpus,  son  of  Mars,  IQ 
Eros,  Cupm,  123.  390 
Erse,  the  dew,  195 
Ery&lus,  239 
Erjces,  411 

Erycina,  Venus,  130.  438 
Erymanthis,  Arcadia,  22 

, Callisto,  I 

Erymanthus,  a river,  mountain,  and  town  of 
Arcadia,  301 

, a Trojan,  546 

ErJ-mas,  232 
Erylheas,  IQ4 
Erytheis,  426 
Erytbia,  446 

Erythinus  or  Erithini,  137 
Erythra,  a town  of  Achaia,  106 

, Hercules,  ib. 

, a town  of  Bceotia,  81 

Erylhraan  sea,  623 
Erythraans,  499 
Erythraus,  horse  of  Apollo,  12 
Erythrea,  294 
Eryx,  son  of  Butes,  436 

, king  of  Sicily,  104 

, a town  of  Sicily.  411 

, a mountain  of  Sicily,  138 

Eses,  575 

Esorus,  Osiris,  339 
Ksquilina  Porta,  368 
Esquiliuus,  Esquiline  hill,  361 
Estiaotii,  536 
EstiOnes,  534 

Esymnetes,  or  /Esymnetes,  Bacchus,  181 
Etaira,  or  Hetaira,  Venus,  130 
EteOclees,  the  Ursces,  162 
Eteocles,  son  ofCEdlpus,  155.  261 

, son  of  Iphis,  136 

, king  of  Orchomenos,  169 

Eteon,  81 
Eteoncus,  280 

Eteralcea,  or  Heteralcea,  Victory,  1 21 
Eternity,  a divinity,  570 
Eleslpe,  1Q4 

Ethalia,  Aithalia,  Chios,  276 
Ethalldes,  A.thaJIdes,  son  of  Mercury,  294 
Etham  or  Shur,  523 
Ethilla,  11  1 

Elhibpe,  ALlhiOpc,  Diana,  163 
Ethiopians,  299 

Ethon,  .T.thon,  name  feigned  by  Ulyssjs,353 
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.£thon,  hor»e  of  Apollo,  12 
Ethosda?!,  264 
Ethusa,  jEthusa,  IS 
Ethyia,  Minerva,  47 
Etna,  a town,  417 

, Mount,  420 

Etocctum,  539 
Eto'Jrus,  Apollo,  21 
Etruria,  Hetruria,  or  Tuscia,  496 
Etruscum  Mare,  393.  447 
Eualosia,  Ceres,  112 
Euba:a,  294 

, the  island,  85j  305 

, daughter  of  the  Asterion,  35 

Eubotes,  104 
Euhulcs,  Bacchus,  1.81 
Eubulcus,  147 
Eubulia,  227 
Eubulius,  Pluto,  5 
Eucke,  580 

Euclienor,  a king  of  Epirus,  351 

. , son  of  Polydus,  222 

Euchfcus,  Bacchus,  181 
Euchlsea,  Ceres,  112 
Eucliloos,  id.  ib. 

Euclea,  Diana,  163 
Euclius,  Bacchus,  181 
Eudeielos,  Aspledon,  82 
Euderoonia,  507 
Eudora,  246 
Eudorus,  238 
Kudoses,  519 
Euganei,  375 
Eugenia,  5b3 
Eugeria,  a divinity,  59Q 
Eulinos,  585 
Euroams,  333 

Eumedes,  a Trojan  herald,  207 

, son  of  Dolon,  563 

Eumfdon,  178 

Eumelus,  son  of  Admetus,  115,  220 
— — , a companion  of  ./Eneas,  438 
Eumfcnes,  5b8 
Eumenldes,  Furies,  149 
Eumolplda?,  112 
Eumolpirs,  101,  110.  13.2 
Eunidlus,  147 

Eunteusor  Evenus,  a son  of  Jason,  124 
(see  also  150) 

. son  of  Clytius,  562 

Eunice,  5b3 

Eunoxnia.  one  of  the  Hours,  172 

. Euryndme,  245 

daughter  of  Jupiter,  7 

Eunostus,  81 
Kuor.J’mus,  314 
Eupal&mon,  22 
Eupcithes,  364 
EupharCtres,  Apollo,  21 
Euphemus,  son  of  Irctaen,  136 

, son  of  Neptune,  328 

Euphetes,  236 
Euphites,  359 


Euphorbus,  241 
Eupkr&des,  586 
Euphrates,  537 
Euphronia,  227 
Euplirosyne,  168 
Euplea,  Venus,  130 
Eupolfcme,  294 
EuprytOue,  Euryanassa,  62 
Euripides,  son  of  Apollo,  18 
Euripus,  85 

Europe,  daughter  of  Agenor,  or  of  Pb«mx, 
9b,  230,  284 

daughter  of  Tityus,  78 

, Ctius,  112 

Europscus,  Jove,  11 
Europe,  392 
Europs,  390 

Eu iotas,  a river  of  Laconia,  327 

Titaresius,  a river  of  Thessaly,  119 

Kurus  or  Vultumu9,  3bl 
Euryades,  360 

Euryale,  one  of  the  Gorgons,  1.11 

, daughter  of  Minos,  240 

Euryalus,  6on  of  Mecistheus,  89,  328 

, son  of  Ophellius,  435 

Euryanass*,  62 

Eurybiics,  herald  of  Agamemnon,  56 

, herald  of  Ulysses,  333 

Eurybia,  a divinity,  584 

, daughter  of  Oceanus,  120,  143 

Euryclea,  273 
Eurydhmas,  Hector,  50 

, a suitor  of  Penelope,  360 

— — , son  of  Iras,  328 

, a Trojan,  106 

Eurydlce,  daughter  of  Clymdnus,  51,  278 

, daughter  of  Adrastus,  208 

, wife  of  Orpheus,  443 

, daughter  of  Amphiaraus,  347 

— — — , daughter  of  Kndynrion,  78.  152 

. — , daughter  of  Laccda*moo,  22b 

Eurylochus,  315 
Euryroftchus,  213 

Eurymfcde,  daughter  of  (Eneus,  200 
— ■ - — — , Anaxo,  248 
Eurymddon,  chaiioteer  of  Nestor,  196 

— , charioteer  of  Agamemoon,  155 

, the  giant,  303 

Eurymedusa,  nurse  of  Nausicia,  ib. 

. , Eurynbine,  245 

Kurjmu?,  313 

Eurynoiue,  daughter  of  Apollo,  19 

, mother  of  the  Graces,  245 

f wife  of  Orch&mus,  18 

• , one  of  the  female  attendants  of 

Penelope,  331 
Eurynomus,  a divinity,  576 

, son  of  the  sage  -tgypiius,  214 

Enrypylus,  son  of  Teldphus,  331 

, king  of  Cos,  109 

, son  of  Evemou,  117 

Eury sices,  43 

Euryst^mista,  Euryanassa,  69 
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Eurystheus,  107 
Euryte,  a nymph,  X8 

, daughter  of  Hippod&mus,  96,  224 

Eury tliCmis,  205,  322 

Eury  tlon,  the  herdsman  of  Ger^on,  110 

an  artificer,  553 

, son  of  Lycaon,  437 

- ■ , Ascanius,  383 

, the  Centaur,  55 

, son  of  Iras,  328 

Eurytoudrae,  Eurynome,  *245 
Eury  tus,  a giant,  175 

, son  of  Actor,  23*  191 

, king  of  CEchalia,  ULI 

, a Centaur,  55 

, son  of  Mercury,  328 

Eusebia,  570 

Eussorus,  135 
Euterpe,  66 
Euthenia,  576 
Euthenis,  586 
Eutrdsis,  82 
Kutresius,  Apollo,  21 
Euxinus  Pontus,  519 
Evadne,  448 
Evan,  Bacchus,  181 
Evander,  506 
Evan£mus,  Jove,  11 
Evantes,  582 
Evanthe,  Eurynome,  245 
Evanthes,  312 
Evas,  554 
Everaerion,  582 
Evemon,  Lll 

Evening,  representation  of,  557 
Evenus  or  Euneus,  king  of  Lemnos,  150 
, king  of  Aitolia ; a river  of  jEtolia, 

205 

, king  of  Lyrnessus,  110 

Everes,  Lfii 
Everus,  317 
Evippus,  a Greek,  96 

, a Trojan,  239 

E'iternus,  579 
Evius,  Bacchus,  181 
Evonjtne,  148 
Exacesterius,  Apollo,  21 

—  , Jove,  U 

Exacria,  81 

Excommunication,  practised  among  Greeks 
and  Romans,  575 
Exopolis,  Venus,  130 
Expiation,  rites  of,  236 
Expiator,  Jove,  11 
Eyebrows,  sacred  to  Juno,  5 
Eyes,  sacred  to  Minerva  and  Cupid,  ib. 
Ezion-geber  or  Dizahab,  523 


F. 


Fabfiris,  501 
Fabiani,  461 
Fabii,  486 


Fabius,  104 
Fable,  a divinity,  575 
Fables,  57 

Fabricius,  Caius  Luscious,  486 
Fa  bull  nits,  576 
Facelina,  Diana,  117  ( 

Faclfer,  Mercury,  295 
Fadre,  Fatre,  or  Falidlca*,  585 
Fad  us,  543 
Fagutalis,  Jove,  LI 

, Viminal  bill,  367 

Faith,  Punic,  400 
Fal&cer,  589 
l alclfcr,  Saturn,  199 
F&lerii,  470,  496 
Faliici,  470.  496,  5Q.0. 
Falsehood,  a divinity,  575 
Faina  or  Fame,  88 
Famine,  445 
Fame  or  Fatusc,  585 
Fanes,  22 
Fas,  Themis,  211 
Fascelis,  Diana,  163 
Fasces  and  Secures,  491 
Fascinus,  372.  163 
Fasti  Kalendures,  459 
Fates,  429 

Fatidica,  Marica,  489 
Fatidlcus  Deus,  518 
Fatidlcus,  Fapnub,  489 
Fatua,  Marica,  ib. 

Fatuellus,  Faunus,  ib. 

Faula,  578 
Fauna.  Marica,  489 
Faunalia,  ib. 

Fauni,  119 
F&uniggnas,  585 
Fauns,  509 
Faunus,  489 
Faustltas,  574 

Favonius,  Zephyrus,  191,  232 
Favour,  a divinity,  570 
Fear,  17 1 
Feasts,  62 

, to  the  dead,  35 

, custom  respecting,  271 

Februa,  5 

Februata,  Juno,  31 
Febrftus,  Pluto,  5 
Fecialee,  460 

Feet,  sacred  to  Mercury,  5 
Felicity,  Eudemonia,  567 
Fellenius,  574 
Feltria,  534 
Fenris,  591 

Ferulis  Deus,  Pluto,  5 
Ferenlina,  568 
Feretilus,  Jove,  11 
Ferdtrura,  S3 
Ferie,  63 
— , private,  ib. 

, public,  ib. 

, Eestivales,  ib. 

> mesals,  ib. 
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Fens;  vindemiales,  63 

quirinaliffi,  ib. 

stultorum,  ib. 

victoria;,  ib. 

compitalitis,  ib. 

indictivx,  ib. 

in  honour  of  Voicnn,  ib. 

anniversaries,  ib. 

— — Latins,  ib. 

— — nondins,  ib. 

denicales,  3$ 

Feronia,  a goddess,  500 

, a town,  ib. 

Fertility,  a divinity,  574 
Feacennia,  501 
Fessonia  or  Feasoria,  56!) 

Fever,  a divinity,  506 
FibQlffl,  387,  421 
Ficarii,  Fauns,  510 
Fidens,  451 
Fides,  387 

Fingers,  sacred  to  Minerva,  5 
Fire,  sacred,  406.  591 
Firmness,  personification  of,  56B 
Fish,  not  offered  in  sacrifice,  289 

, worship  of,  588 

, sacred  among  Egyptians,  336 

Flame,  prognostic  respecting,  408 
Flamen  Dialis,  461 
Flamlnes,  ib. 

Flaminia  or  Flamentana  Forts,  368 
Flaminis,  463 
Flaminlca,  461 
Flaminii,  463 
Flaminius,  Circus,  368 
Flammlger  ales,  196 
Flaminipbtens,  Vulcan,  61 
Flanaticus  Sinus,  519 
Flath-Innis,  574 
Flattery,  a divinity,  573 
Flava  Uea,  Corks,  112 
Flavia  Cssariensis,  538 
Flavinia  or  Fiavinium,  a town  of  Etruria, 
501 

Fleetness,  personification  of,  567 
Flies,  worship  of,  589 
Flight,  a divinity,  158 
Flins,  395 
Floods,  148 

!>>ra,  wife  ofZephyrue,  191,  372 

, goddess  of  com,  583 

Florentia,  496 
Florida,  Juno,  31 
FlorifSra,  Clues,  112 
Flowers,  558 
Flutes,  545 
Fluvialis,  Jove,  U 
Flyas,  325 
Fo  or  Fohi,  530 
Fons  Tungrorum,  518 
Fontigenw,  Muses,  61 
Fora,  368 

Forced  a divinity,  171.  446 
Forctilus  or  Foriciilus,  581 


Forehead,  sacred  to  Genius,  5 
Forensis,  Jove,  LI 
Forgetfulness,  river  of,  439 
Fori  or  Spectacula,  514 
Forina,  574 
Forma,  CybLle,  412 
Formi®,  a town  of  Italy,  315 
Fornax,  574 
Forsete,  576 
Fortune  Gemlnie,  133 
Fortunata;  Instils;,  457 
Fortunate  Island,  Crete,  98 
Fortune,  132,  587 
Fortili,  501 
Forum  Augusti,  368 

Komanum,  ib. 

Vetua  or  Magnus,  ib. 

Nervie,  ib. 

Boarium,  ib. 

Suarium,  ib. 

Piscarium,  ib. 

Olitorium,  ib. 

— ■ ■ Cupediois,  369 

Julii,  a town  of  Gallia  Narbonen 

sis,  all 

, a town  of  the  Veneti,  375 

Fosi,  510 
Fowls,  sacred,  590 
Fiieniilis,  Minerva,  42 
Fratres  Ambarvales,  460 

Arvales,  ib. 

Fraud,  a divinity,  446 
Frea  or  Friga,  395 
Frentani,  370 
Frento,  377 

Fretalis,  OceAnue,  540 

Frey,  581 

Friendship,  a divinity,  557 
Friga,  Venus,  130 
Frisco,  3115 
Frisii,  519 

Frogs,  sacred  in  Egypt,  336 
Fructesa,  Fructesca,  or  Fructesea,  5*2 
Frugi,  Venus,  139 
Fruglfer,  572 

Frugifbra  Des,  Ceres,  112 
Fruta,  Venus,  130 
Frutis,  id.  ib. 

Fuclnus,  502 
Fugia,  573 
Fnlgens,  Jove,  1 1 
Fulgur,  id.  ib. 

Fulgfira,  Juno,  32 
Fulgurator,  Jove,  1 1 
Fulnilnans,  id.  L2 
Fulminator,  id.  ib. 

Fulvia,  454 
Fundanus,  378 
Fundi,  ib. 

Funeral  Rites,  31 

Processions,  33 

Games,  31 

Orations,  ib. 

Pure*  Caudimr,  376 
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Fun®,  Furies,  148 
Furii,  469 
Furina,  512 

Fy  lla,  ib. 


C. 

Gabnli,  517 
Gabii,  451,  500 
Cabins,  Juno,  SI 
Gad,  513 
Gadeni,  539 
Gades,  498 
Gaditanum  Fretum,  ib. 
Gaditanus,  Hercules,  106 

Sinus,  498 

Gadur,  5§0 
Gastuli,  457 
Gaetulm,  43*2 
Gaiety,  a divinity,  507 
Gaieoclios,  Neptune,  19 
Galautbis,  ‘2 18 
Galatia,  a Nereid,  2Z0 
Galates,  104 

Galatia  or  Gallogrrecia,  390 

, Gallia  Transalpine,  517 

Galaxia,  21 
Galaxius,  Apollo,  ib. 
Galeaneon,  MtscuRr,  295 
Galeotis,  a Sicilian  god,  Ifl 

, Megaris,  421 

Galena,  41T 

Galesus,  a river  of  Calabria,  S II 

, a Latian,  493 

Galli,  Celts,  392 

, priests  of  Cybtle,  402 

Gallia  Antiqua,  510 

, islands  of,  518 

, rivers  of,  ib. 

1-  mountains  of,  ib. 

Belglca,  511 

Celtics  or  Lugdunensis,  ib. 

Cisalpin.i,  374 

Citenor,  ib. 

Narbonensis,  511 

Galilcum  Fretum,  ib. 

OceSnL  540 

Galllcus  Sinus,  393 
Gallus,  a river  of  Phrygia,  402 
Gamelia,  Juno,  37 
Gameiim  Deae,  570 
Gamelius,  Jove,  12 
Games,  Funeral,  34 

, Pythian,  85 

, Isthmian,  99 

, Olympian,  93 

, Nemarau,  103 

■ , Actian,  415 

*,  Circensian,  5 14 

, Consualian,  ib. 

Gamisene,  538 


Garieaa,  532 
Gangs,  541 
Ganges,  ib. 

Ganna,  57a 
Ganymede,  Hebe,  15! 

Ganymedet,  107 
Gaotbel,  513 

Garamantes,  a people  of  Africa,  457 

Garamantians,  425 

Garamsntis,  a nympb,  425.  554 

Garftmas,  JLfi 

Garghmas,  425 

Gorgaphia,  Hill 

Gargarus  or  Gargara,  132 

Gaigittius,  440 

Garienis  Ostium,  539 

Garlick,  a divinity,  513 

Garanina,  393,  518 

Gasepton,  143 

Gate,  ancient  custom  of  silting  at,  278 
Gaul,  representations  of,  519 
Gauntlet,  430 
Gazel,  573 
Ge,  Titma,  283 
Genda,  Geda  or  Geta,  584 
. Gedrosia,  533 
Gefione,  Diana,  163 
Geganis,  580 
Geganii,  434 
Gela,  the  river,  421 

, the  town,  ib. 

Gelanor,  21 
Gelasia,  163 
Gelasinus,  580 
Gelasius,  ib. 

Gelon,  son  of  Hercules,  104 
Geloni,  536 

Gemlnus  Pollux,  Castor  and  Pollux,  147 

— , Janus,  389 

Gen&bum,  517 

Genfa,  282 

GenSsius,  Neptune,  79 
Genetarum,  12 
Genet, xus,  Jove,  12 
Genetlilius,  id.  ib. 

GenStrix,  Venus,  130 
Geneva,  517 
Genii,  433 
Genltor,  Jove,  12 
Genius,  433 
Gens  ur  clan,  $U 

toguta,  336 

Genua,  315 
Genua,  232 
Ger4ns,  141 
Ger&nus,  190 

Gerestus,  a port  of  F.ulxea,  276 

Gergovia,  517 
Gcnon,  376 
Geris,  Ceres,  112 
Germania,  519 

, representations  of,  520 

, Superior  and  Inferior,  518 
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Germanlcus  Oceftnus,  540 
Geron,  68 
Gerostr&tus,  282 
Gcryon,  446 
Gerys,  Ceres,  112 
Gesori&cum,  518 

Getse,526 

Gcthone,  413 
Ghassan,  a tribe,  524 
Giants,  312 
Gigantis,  Arcadia,  92 
Gigantophontis,  Minerva,  41 
Gilligamm®,  458 
Gimle,  575 
Ginduncs,  458 
Gingras,  Adonis,  211 
Glaphyra,  1 14 

Glauce,  daughter  of  Cjchreus,  88 

, daughter  of  Creon,  194 

, a Nereid,  245 

Glaucopis,  Minf.rva,  41 
Glaucus,  son  of  Hippolbchus,  139 

, son  of  Sisyphus,  184,  328 

, son  of  Minos,  222 

, son  of  Antenor,  242 

, son  of  Neptune,  309 

, a sea  deity,  329 

, a Lycian,  503 

Glevum,  539 

Glissa  or  Glissas,  81 

Globe,  symbol  of  the  world,  585 

Glory,  a divinity,  575 

Glota,  540 

Gna,  Iris,  123 

Gnatia,  581 

Gnossia  or  Gnossis,  Ariadne,  324 
Gnossus,  91 

Goat,  sacred  in  Egypt,  336 
Gobaniiiuin,  539 

Goddess- Mothers,  pastoral  divinities,  395 

. — ..  — 1 Fates,  430 

Gods,  worship  of  on  tops  of  mountains,  29 
— — , transformation  of  at  flight  into  Egypt, 
122 

Gold,  comparative  value  of  with  brass,  187 
Golden  Age,  388 

Fleece,  298 

Golgia,  Venus,  120 
Golgos,  ib. 

Golgus,  21 1 
Gondola,  579 
Gonoessa,  99 

Goose,  a silver  one  kept  in  the  Capitol, 
516 

Gordian  knot,  180 
Gordius,  ib. 

Gorge,  daughter  of  CEneus,  95,  206 
Gorghnes,  112 
Gorgbnia,  Minerva,  47 
Gorgons,  171 
Gorgophone,  322 
GorgophOros,  Minerva,  41 
Gorgythion,  191 


Gortyna,  91 

Gortynia,  a town  of  Arcadia,  1.55 

, a town  of  Macedonia.,  535 

Gortynius,  .Aesculapius,  155 
Gortynus,  a son  of  Taurus  or  of  Rbadaman- 
thus,  91 
Gothini,  519 
Gothones  or  Goths,  ib. 

Gotoma,  530 
Gracchi,  481 

Grace,  daughter  of  Erebus,  577 
Grace-cup9,  190 

Graces,  Gratia,  or  Charlies,  lfiS 
Gradivus,  Mars,  11 
Gnca,  81 
Gracia,  3 

Propria,  535 

Gragus,  Jove,  L2 
G raise,  270 
Gralci,  238 
Grau  or  Grannius  21 
Granesh,  532 
Granicus,  210 
Granius,  Apollo,  21 
Grannus,  id.  ib. 

Gratis,  Graces,  168 
Graiianopolis,  517 
Gravis,  Saturn,  199 
Gravisca,  550 
Greece,  3 

Greeks,  number  of,  155 
Grief,  personification  of,  445 
Griffins,  302,  336 
Griphos  Convivhles,  300 
Grumcntum,  376 
Gryneum,  21 
Gryneus,  Apollo,  21 

, a Centaur,  55 

Guebers,  394 

Guests,  hospitality  towards,  187 

Gugernii,  518 

Guin,  457 

Guneus,  1 18 

Gurme,  Cerberus,  511 

Gutheyl,  585 

Gy  lira,  289 

Gy&ros,  ib. 

Gy&rus,  ib. 

Gyas,  companion  of  Aeneas,  382 

, son  of  Mclampus,  559  - 

Gygre  or  Gyges,  a country  and  lake,  13$ 

Gyges,  a Trojan,  546 

Gylippus,  an  Arcadian,  5C3 

Gymnasia,  368 

Gymnasium,  515 

Gymnesia?,  499 

GymccothcenaB,  Mara,  11 

Gynsecin,  582 

Gyn*cocratumeni,  599 

Gyrie,  289 

Gyrtoue,  118 

Gyrtonos,  ib. 

Gytlrium,  91 
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Habit,  529 
Hadeilite,  525 
Hades,  Pluto,  5 

, the  place  for  the  dead,  149 

, a term  applied  to  three  divisions 

of  the  infernal  regions,  445 
Hadriatlcus  Sinus,  393 
Hadruiuetum,  457 
Haemochares,  Mars,  19 
Hsemon,  a Grecian  captain,  155 

, a Theban,  157 

, a Latian,  546 

— , Themon,  548 

Hsemonldes,  553 
Hsnius,  king  of  Thrace,  295 

, a mountain,  ib. 

Hafedha,  525 
Hagarcnes,  623 
Hagnltas,  A. sculajnus,  155 
Jlagnius,  329 

Hair,  consecration  of  to  the  dead,  55 

, consecration  of  to  divinities,  493 

, ancient  mode  of  dressing,  561 

Halcyon,  the  bird,  103 
Halcy&ne,  ib. 

Hales  or  Heles,  378 
Halesa,  417 
Halesius,  203 

Halesus,  son  of  Agamemnon,  521 

, a Latian  captain,  552 

Halex,  378 
Halia,  IS 

Haliartus,  son  of  Thersander,  SI 

, a towo  of  Bccotia,  ib. 

Halieus,  283 

Halitherses  or  Halitheraus,  214 
lialius,  a Lycian,  170 

, a Trojan,  546 

Halizones,  137 
Hallinhotius,  70 
Halinus,  82,  403 
Halmydcssus,  328 
Halocr&te,  121 

Halosydne,  Amphitrite,  299 
Haluntium,  417 
Hatycar,  ib. 

Halycus,  ib. 

Halys,  a Trojan,  546 

Ham,  Osiris,  339  , 

Hamadryhdea,  409 
Hamaxobii,  636 

Hamjare,  a descendant  of  Joktan,  623 
Hammon,  425 

Hands,  ancient  custom  respecting  the  join- 
ing of,  602 
Hanes,  Osiris,  339 
liaresh,  624 


Harils,  Mars,  U 
Harms,  SI 
Harmonia,  299 
Harmonldea,  166 

Harp,  seven-stringed  of  Apollo,  293 
Harpalion,  222 

Harp&lus,  dog  of  Actxon,  160 
HarpalJ-ce,  390 

Harpaly  cus,  king  of  Thrace,  ib. 

i — — , a Trojan,  560 

Harpedoph&ros,  Mercury,  235 

Harpies,  237 

llarpinns,  69 

Ilarpocrhtes,  226 

Harpyia,  dog  of  Actcon,  ISO 

Harudes,  519 

Hasta,  568 

Haired,  548 

Hawk,  sacred  in  Egypt,  336 

, symbol  of  Etesian  winds,  231 

Haxil,  Mars,  74 

Head,  sacred  to  Jupiter,  6 

Hearing,  sense  of,  645 

Hearth,  place  of  refuge  for  aupplianla,  304 

Hebdomagtnes,  Apollo,  22 

Hebe,  151 

, Hcrsilia,  385 

Hebdsus,  543 
Hebon,  Bacchus,  LSI 
Hebrus,  son  of  Dolichon,  564 

, son  of  Cassander,  563 

, a river  of  Thrace,  ib. 

Hecaerge,  Diana,  163 

, a priestess,  302 

Heckle,  an  old  woman,  12 

, a borough  of  Attica,  ib. 

Hecalesius,  Jove,  12 
Hechlus,  id.  ib. 

Hecamcde,  214 
Hecatabolos,  Diana,  163 
Hecate,  id.  ib. 

, Iphigenia,  291 

, ProserpIne,  204 

■ 427 

Hecatebel&tes,  Apollo,  22 
Hecatombcus,  id.  ib. 

■ Jovi,  12 

Hecatombs,  39 
Hecatompblis,  Sparta,  99 

, Crete,  98 

, a city  of  Parthia,  636 

Hecatompylos,  Egyptian  Thebes,  209 
Hecatonchires,  Briareus,  69 
Hecatos,  A roLLO,  22 

, Osiris,  339 

Hecebblua,  Apollo,  22 
Hector,  60 
Hecfiba,  lfil 
Hegelaus,  49 
Hegemache,  Diana,  163 
Hegeroone,  id.  ib. 

— — — , one  of  the  Graces,  168 
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Hcgetes,  Pluto,  5 
Heil.  395 
Hcla,  Death,  226 
Helen,  54  ; history  of,  13 
Helena,  a meteor,  116 

, one  of  the  Cyclades,  413 

Helenor,  511 

HclOnus,  son  of  (Enops,  111 

, son  of  Priam,  177 

Heleon,  SI 
Heles  or  Hales,  378 
Delia,  376 

Heli&dar,  218*  279,  299,  331,  331 
Ileliades,  550 
Helicaon,  113 
llcllce,  Callisto,  1 

, a town  of  Achaia,  90 

Helicon,  a river  of  Sicily,  117 

, a mountain  of  Boeotia,  196 

Heliconiudes,  Muses,  67 
Heliconian  Neptune,  79 
Heliconius,  Jove,  Hi 
Heliums,  55 
Heliopolis,  Corinth,  SO 

, a town  of  Syria,  282 

, a town  of  Lower  Egypt,  20,  331 

Helios,  109 
Helius,  Apollo,  22 

, a son  of  Perseus,  U1 

, OsiRis,  330 

Hclla,  Hellas,  a town  of  Thessaly,  109 

Hellanian  Jove,  12 

Hellas,  a town  of  Thessaly,  15 

, Thessaly,  102 

Helle,  221 

Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion,  3,  109 
Hellenes,  3,  331 
Hellcnians,  109 
Hellenieum,  Aegean  sea,  200 
Hellenius,  Jove,  12 
Hcllespontiacus,  PniArus.  138 
Hellespontus,  136,  228 
Helli,  Selli,  238 
Hellopia,  Dodona,  118 
Helius.  239 
Helops,  55 

Helorus,  a river  of  Sicily,  121 
Helos,  a town  of  Laconia,  91,  LL2 

, Ceres,  1 12 

Helot,  91 
Holvetii,  518 
Helvii,  517 
Helymue,  132,  435 
Hemeresia,  Diana,  1 63 
Hemithea,  Molpatlia,  35 1 
Hen,  sacred  in  Egypt,  336 
Heneti,  137 
Henetia,  ib. 

Heniochos,  Juno,  31 
Hephrrstides,  Aiolides,  31.1 
Heptanomis,  Middle  Egypt,  333 
Hcptaptflos,  Boeotian  Thebes,  156 
Hera,  $ uno,  37 


Heraclea,  a town  of  I ucania,  376 
— - 1 , a town  of  Sicily,  117 

, a town  of  Btetica,  498 

, a town  of  Macedonia,  535 

, a town  of  Thrace,  ib. 

Heracleopolis,  101 
Heracles,  Hercules,  126 
Heraclea,  harbour  of,  28 
Heraclidre,  87, 103 

Heraclius,  the  emperor  of  Rome,  521 
Herrea,  180 
Heralds,  56 

, insignia  of,  192 

Herbessus,  111 
Herbiftra,  Ceres,  112 
Herbita,  117 
Ilerceus,  Jove,  12 
Herculca’,  Barotian  Thebes,  156 
Hercules,  121 
Herculeum  Fretum,  393 
Herculis  Columnar,  498 

Porlus,  376 

Promonturium,  ib. 

Hercynin  Sylva,  519 
Hercynna,  Ceres,  1 12 

, daughter  of  Truplronius,  ib. 

Hcrdonia,  376 

Heres,  577 

Hcrestdcs,  578 

Hcribsea,  136 

Herllus,  514 

llermar,  293 

Ilernmran  Mount,  319 

Hermarum  Promonlorium,  157 

Hermaniibis,  Merc dbv,  225 

Hermaplrroditus,  Atlantlcus,  293 

Hermapollo,  Apollo,  22 

Hermathene,  Minerva,  48 

, Mercury,  295 

Hermes,  id.  169,  295 

Trismegistus,  283 

llermharpocrites,  Mercury,  293 
Ilerminius,  559 
Henuion,  580 

Ilermiune,  a towu  and  bay  of  Argohs,  89 

, daughter  of  Meuelaus,  279 

, daughter  of  Mars,  299 

Hcrmithras,  Mercury,  295 
Hermo,  110 

Hermo-l’an,  Mtnci  rv,  296 
llermoda.  581 
Hermonthites,  Jove,  12 
Herinopulis,  336 

Magna,  334 

Hermosiria,  Mercury,  295 
llernuili,  514 
Hermundfiri,  519 
Hermus,  252 
Hernlci,  500 
Hernicus,  ib. 

Hero,  priestess  of  Venus,  134 

, daughter  of  (Enopion,  247 

Heron,  207 
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l ierooprilis,  33-1 
I leroupolitinus  Sinu«,  323 
I lerpo,  203 

llerse,  daughter  of  (Jecrops,  195,  294 

3 lersilia,  383 

Herta.  CyhSle,  112 

Ilertlia,  395 

Ileruli,  £19 

I lerua,  Jove,  12 

llesiclddes,  1 48 

Hesione,  107 

Hespcr,  238 

Hesperetlmsa,  420 

Hesperia,  Italy,  3213 

, Spain,  497 

Hesperides,  Pleiads,  24C 

, daughter  of  Atlas,  420 

Insular,  457 

Hesperis,  daughter  of  Hesperus,  420 

, a city  of  Libya,  451 

Hesperus,  son  of  lapetua,  121 

, the  planet  Venus,  238 

, brother  of  Atlas,  420 

Hestia,  Ceres,  1 1 2 

, Vesta,  407 

Hesus,  Mars,  II 
Hesychiodes,  380 
Hetruria,  Etruria, .490 
Heurippa.  Diana.  ICS 
Hibernia,  540 
Ilibernicum  Mare,  ib. 

Hicetaon,  son  of  Laomodon,  114 
Hiera  or  Tberusia,  314 

, one  of  the  Lipari  islands,  513 

, a Trojan,  545 

Hierapolis,  temple  of  Juno  at,  31 

Hierassus,  519 

Hierea,  Diana,  103 

Hieroglyphics,  observations  on,  230 

Hieromneme,  251 

Hilaria,  402 

Hilahtas,  507 

Hiliara  or  Talaira,  140 

Himella,  501 

Himera,  Fiume  Salso,  111 

, Fiume  di  Termini,  ib. 

Hindoo  or  ChuntJer,  532 
Hindoos,  531 
Hiphinous,  55 
Hippa,  Minerva,  48 

, Ceres,  112 

, a deity  of  the  Amaxons,  L15 

Triceps,  Ceres,  112 

Hippalmus,  329 
Hipparchus,  Neptune,  79 
Hipp&aon,  55 
Hippasus,  a Trojan,  213 

, one  of  the  hunters  of  the  Caly- 

donian  boar,  21i 

, son  of  Leucippe,  82 

Hippegries,  Neptune,  19 
Hippeus,  104 
Hippia,  J uno,  38 


llippius.  Mars,  H 

, Neptune.  79 

Hippo,  a town  of  Italy,  370 

Regius,  151 

llippocentaurs,  55 

llippocoon,  a Thracian  captain,  209 

, son  of  Hyrtacus,  437 

, brother  of  Tyndarits,  322 

Hippocrene,  00,  490 
Hippocrenides,  Muses,  07 
Ilippoclunos,  Hekccles,  100 
Ilippodamas,  son  of  i’riam,  252 
Hippodame  or  Hippodamia,  daughter  of 
Adrastua,  1 18 

- , daughter  of 

Anchises,  220 

, an  attendant  of  Penelope,  351 

Hippodamia,  Briseis,  15 

, daughter  of  Adrastns.  51. 118 

, daughter  of  (EnoniUus,  09 

Hippodamus,  a Trojan,  213 
HippodOles,  Hercules,  100 
Hippodiumi  or  Stadia,  308 
Hippodmmus,  Neptune,  III 

, son  of  Hercules,  104 

llippogriffin,  302 
Hippokurios,  Neptune.  79 
Hippola,  48 

Hippoletis,  Minerva,  ib. 

HippolUchus,  son  of  Bellerbpkon,  180 

, son  of  Autimiichus,  212 

Hippolj'ta,  53,  115 
Hippolytc,  Astydamia,  191 
Hippolyteia,  Venus,  130 
Hippolytus,  a giant,  115 

, son  of  Theseus,  323,  503 

Hippomaclrus,  217 

Hippomi  don,  sou  of  Nisim&chus,  150 

HippomUnes,  97 

Hippomolgi,  218 

Hippona,  a goddess,  591 

HipponOme,  109 

llipponous,  father  of  Capaneus,  89 

, Bellerophon,  184 

, a Grecian  chief, 213 

Hippophagi,  530 
Hippoplacia,  25 S 
Hippoplacus,  189 
Hippopotamus,  330 
llippna,  112 

Hippotadei,  iEotus,  314 
Hippotas,  314 
Ilipputcs,  432 

Hippotime,  daughter  of  Pelias,  115 
Hippothoon,  son  of  Neptune,  78 
Hippotlmua,  son  of  Lethus,  135 

, son  of  Priam,  203 

Hippotion,  an  ally  of  Priam,  233 
Hint  or  Ira,  a town,  201 

, a tribe,  521 

Hiram,  391 
Hiria,  Paros,  113 
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Hirtius.452 
Hisbo,  552 
Hisp&lis,  498 
Hispania,  Spain,  497 

, Cilerior  and  Ulterior,  ib. 

Hislia*a,  86 

History,  daughter  of  Saturn,  678 
1 listria,  S75 

Hobal,  Arab  divinity,  526 
Hoder,  395 
Hodhailite,  525 
Hodioa,  Mercury,  296 
Hodiua,  201 
Holmua,  21 
Homagyriua,  Jove,  12 
Homer,  probably  not  known  to  rbe  Athe- 
nians till  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  87 
Moments,  523 
Homerite,  62 3 
Homble,  12 
Hoinolippna,  104 
Homoloi'a,  the  prophetess,  12 

, Ceres,  112 

HomoloYus,  Jove,  12 
HomonOe,  Concord,  76 
Homopiion,  a Trojan,  196 
Honorinus,  548 
Honour,  goddess  of,  121 
Hope,  personification  of,  163 
Hoplosrnia,  Juno,  38 

, Minervs,  48 

Horn,  Sira,  531 
lloratii,  463 
Horcius,  Jove,  12 
Horton,  Apollo,  22 
Horites,  523 

Horns,  introduction  of  into  pictures,  &c.  30 

, river  gods,  &c.  represented  with,  286 

Horror,  personification  of,  553 
Horse,  wooden,  401 

Horses,  shoeing  of.  an  ancient  custom,  212 
, ancient  custom  of  casting,  ss  vic- 
tims, into  the  sea,  &c.  264 
Horta,  Ilersilia,  285 

, town  of  Etruria,  601 

Hortanum,  id.  ib. 

Hortensis,  Venus,  130 
Horus,  Apollo,  22,  112 

, Osiris,  339 

Hospes,  Jove,  12 
Hosplta,  Venus,  ISO 

, Minervs,  48 

Hospitalis,  Jove,  12 

Hospitality,  ancient  customs  respecting, 
187.277,353 
Hostilii,  404 
Hostilina,  587 
Hours,  172 

, of  the  day,  IIS 

, of  the  night,  ib. 

Huicii,  530 

Hujus,  Fortune,  133 

Hunger,  a divinity,  446 


Ifun&man,  532 

Hup&tus,  Jove,  12 

Hwch,  Ceres,  112 

Hya,  SrssIle,  182 

Hyacinth,  231 

Hyacinthldes,  586 

Hyacinthus,  son  of  Amyc'las,  231 

Hy»des,42I 

Hyads,  246 

Hyampea,  354 

Hyamus,  18 

Hyantes,  2 

Hyanthis,  ,f  .tolia,  95 

Hyantldes,  Muses,  67 

Ilyantis,  licrotia,  80 

lfy as,  king  of  Bceotia,  3 

, brother  of  the  Hyads,  246 

Hyberbius,  70 

Hybla,  a town  of  Attica,  40 

Major,  a town  of  Sicily,  417 

, Megaria,  421 

Hybris,  51 1 
Hydaspea,  555 
Hyde,  252 
Hydra,  116 
Hydruntum,  376.  42Q 
Hydruaia,  Amlroa,  413 

, Tenos,  414 

Hyftes,  Bacchus,  182 

Hyetius,  Jove,  12 

Hygea  or  Salus,  164 

Hygria,  503 

Hygitea,  Minerva,  48 

Hylactor,  dog  of  Acueon,  100 

I ly  las,  328 

Hylsx,  333 

Hyle,  a Centaur,  63 

, a ton  n of  Bceotia,  81 

Hyleassa,  Paros,  412 

Hylcus,  hunter  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  96 

dog  of  Actseon,  160 

Hyllus,  aon  of  Hercules,  103 

, son  of  Terra,  252 

, a river  of  Lydia,  ib. 

, a Trojan,  564 

Hymen  or  Hymensus,  279 
Hymettius,  Jove,  12 
Hymettus,  ib. 

Hyrania,  Diana,  163 
Hyune,  111 
Hyp&nis,  a Trojan,  407 

, river  of  Sarmatia,  53C 

Hyp&ris,  421 
Hyp&tus,  Jovr,  12 
Hypenor,  166 

Hyperea,  a town  of  Thessaly,  117 

, a fountain  of  Thessaly,  ib. 

. Camaiina,  421 

Hyperbiua,  156 
Hyperhormus,  Apollo,  22 
Hyperborean  regions,  49*  392 
Hyi*erboreans,  302.  396,  494 
Hyperborirus,  Mars,  II 
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Hy  perchina,  Juno,  38 
Hj  perenor,  231 
Hyperesia,  a town  of  Acbaia,  39 

, a town  of  Argolis,  347 

Hyperetes,  18 

JHyperion,  husband  of  Thea,  115 

, a Titan,  ib. 

, the  sun,  255 

llyperipne,  153 

Hy  permnestra,  daughter  of  Theitius,  341 

, daughter  of  Dauaus,  551 

Hyphialtes,  590 
llypirochua,  a Trojan,  213 

, prince  of  Elis,  214 

Hvpogara,  34 
Hypsa,  417 

Hypsenor,  son  of  Dolopion,  166 

, son  of  Hipp&sus,  220 

Hypseus,  18 
Hypsipjle,  US 
Hypaipylea,  Lemnos,  116 
Hypsuranius,  2H2 

llyrcania,  the  country,  396,  account  of,  125 

— , the  town,  425 

Hyrcanian  sea,  Caspian,  ib. 

Hyrcanii  montes,  396 
Hyrle,  country  of  Bceotia,  81 

, a town,  81 

, a lake,  ib. 

, a river,  ib. 

, a nymph,  550 

Hynnine,  33 

Hyrminia,  a daughter  of  Epeus,  ib. 
Ilyrtacldes,  Asius,  115 

, Nisua,  542 

HyrtScus,  father  of  Asius  Hyrtaddes,  216 

, father  of  Nisus,  542 

Hyrtins,  212 
Hysia,  22 

Hysius,  Apollo,  ib. 


L 


la,  246 

Iacchus,  Bacchus,  182 
Izra,  245 
lalmen,  82 

lalyssus  or  Ialysos,  108 
lambe,  511 
laroinus,  217 
Iamus,  son  of  Apollo,  13 
Iana  or  Jana,  Diana,  163 
lanira,  245 
lanthe,  91 
Iao,  Pluto,  5 

Ispetionldes,  the  sons  of  Iapitus,  197 
lapetus,  ib. 

lapis,  son  of  I as  us,  563 
Iapygia,  Apulia,  176 
Iapygium  Promontorium,  ib. 

Iarbas,  421 
lariliinus,  104 


Iasion  or  lasius,  293 
Itisis,  Atalanta,  27 
lasius  or  Iasion,  292 

, king  of  Arcadia,  97,  324 

I:  iso,  154 
lason,  193,  328 

Iasus,  a leader  of  the  Athenians,  235 

, king  of  Orchomcnos,  322 

, father  of  lapis,  563 

, king  of  Arcadia,  97,  324 

, a king  of  Cyprus,  350 

Iatinum,  517 
lasjges,  534 
Ibcri,  437 
Iberia,  Spain,  ib. 

, a province  of  Asia,  396,  538 

Iberians,  424 
Iberus,  498 

Ibis,  sacred  in  Egypt,  336 
Icadius,  19 
Icaria,  Diana,  163 

, one  of  the  Cyclades,  413 

Icarian  sea,  72 
Icariotis,  Peneldpe,  272 
Icarium,  an  island,  163 
Icariua,  272 

Icarus,  son  of  Dred&lus,  440 

, king  of  Caria,  49 

Iccius  or  Irius,  Portus,  518 
Iceni,  539 
Iceaius,  Jovx,  12 
Ichnna,  22 
Ichnzus,  Apollo,  ib. 

Ichnea,  NemEsis,  431 

, Themis,  234 

Ichneumon,  sacred  in  Egypt,  336 
Ichnob&tes,  a dog  of  Actzon,  169 
Ichsixsa,  Icaria,  413 
lcmzus,  Jove,  12 
Icmalius,  353 
Iculisna,  517 

Ida,  a mountain  of  Crete,  98 
— , a mountain  of  Myaia,  132 
— , a Cretan  nymph,  ib. 

— , daughter  of  Corybas,  99 
Idea,  CybEle,  412 

, Crete,  98 

Idrean  forest,  ib. 

Idzi  Dacljfli,  98,  218,  405 
Idzus,  Jove,  12 

, Hercules,  106 

, a Trojan,  543 

, son  of  Dares,  159 

, a herald  of  Priam,  147 

Idaiia,  Venus,  130 
Idalium,  400 
ldalus,  ib. 

Idas,  a Trojan,  544 
— , a Thracian,  559 
— , son  of  Aphftreua,  205 
Idea,  410 

Idleness,  a divinity,  337.  579 
ldmou,  the  soothsayer,  328 
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Idmon,  the  son  of  Apollo,  82S 

Idomcne,  321. 346 

lilomeneus,  7 6 

Iduna,  586 

ldyia  (trisyll.),  315 

Ieracopohs,  336 

Ierne,  510 

lets,  Ail 

Ignetes,  218 

Ignigena,  Vulcan,  164 

, Bacchus,  182 

Ignipotens,  Vulcan,  61 
Ignorance,  attendant  of  Credulity,  370  (sec 
also  569) 
lleos,  Jove,  12 
llerda,  408 
Ilesion,  til 

Ilia,  RheaSyUia,  384 
11  ion,  Troy,  25,  43 
llione,  398 

llioneus,  a Trojan, 232 

, a companion  of  .Tineas,  331 

Ilios,  daughter  of  Laomcdon,  123 
llissiiides,  Muses,  67 
Ilissus,  36 

Ilithyia  (quadrisylh),  213 

, Juno,  38 

, Diana,  163 

, Beroe,  230 

Ilithyia1,  213 
Ilium,  Troy,  23 
Illicitanus  Sinus,  498 
Illyrlcum,  382,  533 

Mare,  393 

Illjris  Gneca,  535 

lllyrius,  382 

llus,  king  of  Troy,  208 

— , Satubn, 283 

— , king  of  Epirus,  272 

— , a friend  of  Tumus,  552 

lira,  549 

Image,  waxen,  custom  respecting,  427 
Images,  30 

lm&us,  Emodes,  or  Emodus  Mous,  396,  526 
Imbrasia,  Juno,  38 
Imbrftsus,  a Thracian,  133 

, a river  of  Samos,  38 

Imbrius,  a Centaur,  53 

, son  of  Mentor,  219 

Imbrus  or  Imbros,  218 
ImCros,  CuriD,  398 
Imonarfcte,  bfi 
Imperator,  Jove,  12 
Imperatores,  467 
Impius,  Satubn,  199 
Implements,  dedication  of  to  tlie  gods,  30, 
431 

Imporcitor,  576 

Impudence,  personification  of,  573 
Inachia,  Juno,  38 
Iniichis,  Io,  503 

Inachus,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos, 
192 


441 

Inachus,  the  river,  503 
lnarime,  122,  516 
Inciibo,  574 
Index,  1IebcUI.es,  106 
Indi,  431 
India,  456 

Indians,  religion  of,  530 
Indianus,  Bacchus,  182 
Indiciiruiu,  33 

Indifference,  representation  of,  587 
Indigence,  personification  of,  445 
Indigetes,  490 
lndra,  531 
lndruni,  532 

Indusium  or  Subucula,  387 
Inessa,  417 
Infans,  Jove,  12 

, Juso,  38 

, .Esc  cl  a Fit's,  15a 

Inferiie,  33 
Infernal  regions,  444 
Infemalis,  Jove,  12 

Inffcrum  Mare,  Tuscan  aea,  381.  391, 
Infills,  29,  460 
Ingena,  517 

Innocence,  personification  of,  569 
Ino,  a Hyad,  246 
— , Leucothea,  297 
Inupus,  Osin  is,  339 
Insects,  divination  by,  12 

, sacred  among  Egyptians,  333 

Instinct,  personification  of,  574 
Instita,  386 
Ins&bres,  375 
Interamna,  ib. 

Intercldon  or  Intercidona,  571 

Interduca,  Juno,  38 

Internum  Mare,  540 

Inuus,  Eaunus,  489 

Inventor,  Jove,  12 

Inverecundus  Dens,  Bacchus,  182 

Invictus,  Jove,  12 

Io,  563 

Iobacche,  182 

Iobaccbus,  Bacchus,  ib. 

Iobates,  18J 

Idlas  or  A.<dus,  native  of  Lyraessus,  561 
• , one  of  the  hunters  of  the  Calydooiat 

boar,  96 

lolaus,  son  of  Iphiclus,  102,  151 

, Protesilans,  114 

Iolchos  or  Iolcos,  115 
Idle,  193 
Ion,  Jove,  12 

— , son  of  Xutlius,  109,  222 
Iona,  Juno,  38 

, Venus,  130 

lonah,  Pleiads,  246 
Ionia,  Attica,  86,  222 

, a province  of  Calabria,  272 

, a province  of  Asia  Minor,  396 

Ionian  colonization,  95 
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To  nians,  of  Egypt,  145 

• — , Athenians,  222 

Ionium  Mare,  272,  393 
Tonius,  27*2 
I opas,  -100 
I oa,  113 
I oxides,  142 
loans,  ib. 

Ipheas,  a Trojan,  230 
1 phianassa,  Ipliigenia,  201 

; , one  of  the  PruHicles,  lfifi 

Iphianira,  317 
Iphias,  Evadne,  110 
Iphlclus,  king  of  I’hylace,  31fi 

, son  of  Phylacus,  HI 

" t son  of  Amphitryon,  102 

, son  of  Thestius,  :t*>s 

Iphidumas,  son  of  Antcnor,  212 
Ipliigenia,  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  201 

, Diana,  103 

Iphimedis,  322 
Iplunoe  or  Ipponoe,  lgg 
Iphinous  a Greek,  191 
Iphis,  a Cretan,  2Z 

, a youth  of  Saliimis,  170 

, an  Argonaut,  328 

, father  of  Evadne,  1 IB 

, a captive  of  I’atroclus,  2flfi 

Iphltus,  son  of  Eurytus,  328,  359 

, a Trojan,  107 

, son  of  Naubulus,  328 

brother  of  Eurystheus,  ib. 

. king  of  Elis,  23 

> king  of  Phocis,  83 

fpblhima,  290 
Iphytion,  232 
Ipsea,  315 
Ira  or  Hira,  201 
Ira  vat,  33*2 
Irene,  122 

Iris,  daughter  of  Minyas,  82 

, one  of  the  Harpies,  237 

, one  of  the  Oceauitides,  123 

Irus,  Amicus,  331 
Irynge,  5U 
Isala,  518 
lsander,  181 
Isargus,  519 
Isauria,  396 

Isca  Danmoniorum,  532 
Isca  Silurum,  539 
Ischalis,  ib. 

Ischia,  546 

Ischomache,  Hippodame,  118 

lselastic  515 

Ishmaelites,  523 

Isiac  table  373 

Isiris,  Osinis,  339 

Isis,  Cents,  112 

, 338,  310,  395 

Ismarius,  Thracian,  309 
Ism&rus,  a friend  of  ,'Enras,  519 
, a mountain  of  Thrace,  309 


Ismitrus,  son  of  Mars,  300 
■ , son  of  Ast&cus,  156 

Ismene,  daughter  of  (Edlpus,  261 

■,  daughter  of  the  Asopas,  Z8 

Ismcnia,  Minerva,  48 
Ismenius,  Apollo,  22 

, son  of  Apollo,  HU 

Ismenus,  son  of  Niobe,  264 

, a river  of  Bocotia,  48 

, son  of  Apollo,  12 

, a mountain  of  Bocotia,  22 

Isoples,  55 
Isora,  Diana,  1Q3 
Issa,  Lesbos,  200 
Isse,  18 

Issoria,  DiXna,  103 

^***20  ^anu*>'U5'  i personification  of, 

Isthmius,  Neptune,  19 
Isurium,  539 
Isus,  212 
Iswara,  531 
Italia,  314 

Propria,  divisions  of,  375 

Italics,  a town  of  Italy,  ib. 

, a town  of  Spain,  198 

Italus,  son  of  Telegunus.  191 
Italy,  371;  representation  of,  386 
Ithaca,  94,  368 
Ithacesiic,  376 
Itliacus,  Ulysses,  41,  71 

—  , a prince  of  Ithaca,  359 

Itliome,  a town  of  Phthiotis,  117 

, daughter  of  Lyctius,  29 

. a nymph,  12,  111 

Ilhometes,  Jovp.,  12 

Itona,  119 

Itonia,  a town  of  Bmotia,  12 

, Minerva,  48 

I tonius,  Jove,  12 
I tuna,  549 
Itume  a-stuarium,  ib. 

Itylus,  355 
Itymowcus,  211 
Itys,  a Trojan,  544 

— or  Itylus,  355 
Iulo,  Ceres,  113 
lulus,  383 
Ixion,  227 

Ixionides,  Pirithous,  51 


J. 

Jacetani,  198 
Jagout  or  Yaghuth,  525 
.lanasss,  245 

Janiciilum,  Jnniculan  bill,  3fi8 

— , the  town,  513 

Janua*,  389 
Janualia,  ib. 

Jannus,  Janus,  ib. 

Janus,  381 
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Jsnua,  ceremony  of  opening  gates  of,  493 
Jardan,  a river  of  Crete,  9Z 

, a river  of  Elia,  192 

Jaug  or  Yauk,  525 

Javelin,  custom  of  throwing  into  the  air, 
&c.,  541 
Jin,  457 

Jocaata  or  Epicaate,  322 
Jocua,  574 
Jodulta,  589 
Joktan,  523 
Joliba,  451 
Jord,  395 

Jorim-Aasa,  Hercules,  106 
Jove, Z 

Joviua,  Hercules,  100 
Judgment  of  Paris,  38 

, symbol  of,  571 

Judlces,  467 
Jugnlis,  J c no,  38 
Jugantes,  539 
Jugatinua,  574 
Juggernaut,  531 
Julia,  Juno,  38 
Juliticum,  618 
Julii,  387 

Luperci,  461 

JuliobOna,  ib. 

Juliombgus,  517 
Julius  Cisar,  471.  527 
Jumala,  5Z1 
Junius,  Marcus,  467 
Juno,  35  ; history  of,  239 

Inferna,  ProsereIne,  294 

Junones,  519 
Junonia,  Venus,  130 

, Carthage,  373 

Junoniggna,  Vulcan,  65 
Junonia  Promonlorium,  498 
Junoniua,  Janus,  389 
Jupiter  Hercius,  altar  of,  369 

— , Jove,  12 

Jura  Fsecialia,  599 
Justice,  a divinity,  234 
Jutuma,  the  goddess,  562 

, the  fountain,  ib. 

Juturnulia,  ib. 

Juvavum,  534 
Juventas,  Hebe,  151 


K. 

Kairos,  Occasion,  564 
Kalki,  531 
Kamdenu,  532 
Karkish,  ib. 

Kedareni,  523 
Kedem,  ib. 

Kelibite,  525 
Kenltnah,  ib. 

Kcraou,  571 
Keren,  Osinis,  332 


Kermala,  532 

Kettles,  biaren,  of  Dodona,  119 
Khazrajic,  526 
Khoaaabite,  ib. 

Kid,  sacred  in  Egypt,  336 
Kikimora,  571 
Kindness,  a divinity,  570 
King,  definition  of  the  term  by  Answer 
&c.,  75 

, appellation  of,  221 

Knees,  sacred  to  Mercy,  5 
Kolada,  571 
Komums,  Osiris,  339 
Koreishite,  525 
Koupalo  571 
Krrpkoy  Bog,  591 
Kiishns,  631 
Kronldrs,  the  Kile,  284 
Krunus,  198 

Krutsanam,  Hercules,  106 
Kur,  OsiRis,  339 
Kyllopodion,  Vulcan,  65 


L. 

Laas,  91 

Labdacldes,  Loius,  261 
Lahd&cua,  156 
Labicana,  Porta,  368 
Lablcum,  504 

Labour,  son  of  Erebus,  446 
Labradeus,  Jove,  12 
Labros,  dog  of  Action,  160 
Labyrinth  of  Gnossus,  07 

of  Gortyna,  ib. 

■ of  Lemnos,  116 

Lacedsemon,  son  of  Jupiter,  29 

, the  city,  ib. 

Lacedwraonia,  Juno,  38 
Lacrrna  or  Lina,  387 
Lacetani,  498 
Laches,  311 
Lachesis,  422 

Lachne,  dog  of  Action,  160 

Lscinia,  Juno,  38 

Lacinium  Promonlorium,  420 

Lacon,  dog  of  Action,  160 

Inconia,  536 

Lactum,  Pluto,  5 

Lacturcina  or  Lscturtia,  574 

Lacus  Trivitt,  378 

Lada,  581 

Lade,  413 

Lades,  563 

Ladon,  dog  of  Action,  160 

, friend  of  uEneas,  553 

, a river,  113,  511 

Lina,  461 
Lacrces,  243 

Laerceus,  an  artificer,  278 
Laertes,  2Z1 

Listrygonia,  Formii,  315 
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La-strygonii  Campi,  H6 
Lagaria,  376 
Lagia,  Delos,  301 
Lagus,  552 
Lagusaie,  413 
l^Vades,  (Edlpus,  201 
I>«is,  12S 
Laius,  156.  260 
Lakshmi,  531 
Lallus,  572 
Lametia,  376 
Lameiinus  Sinus,  ib. 

Lametus,  378 

Lamia,  daughter  of  Neptune,  8 

, an  island  in  the  A-'.gcan  sea,  413 

Lemnia,  Juno,  38 
Lamos,  315 
Lampetie,  330 
Lampbto,  145 
Lamps,  304.  574 
Lampshcus,  134 
Lampter,  Bacchus,  182 
Lampus,  son  of  Laomedon,  411 

, horse  of  Hector,  106 

Lamus,  the  son  of  Neptune,  315 

, a Latian  captain,  543 

Lamyrus,  ib. 

Land,  a portion  of,  a reward  in  ancient 
times,  186 
Langia,  193 

Laocoun,  brother  of  (Eneus,  328 

, son  of  Priam,  102 

Laodamas,  son  of  EteOcles,  151 

, son  of  Antenor,  236 

, son  of  AlcinOns,  304 

Laodamia,  daughter  of  Bellerdphon,  139. 
185 

— — — , daughter  of  Acastus,  448 
Laodlce,  daughter  of  Agapenor,  92 
— — -,  daughter  of  Ancieus,  ib. 

, daughter  of  Cinjras,  51 

, daughter  of  Agamemnon,  201 

, daughter  of  Priam,  113 

Laodicea,  282 
Laodochus,  151 

Laodocus,  charioteer  of  Antildcbus,  243 
Lacetas,  Neptune,  13 

, Jove,  13 

La&gcmus,  son  of  Bias,  253 
— — , priest  of  Jupiter,  240 
Laomfdon,  107 
Laomedontiiides,  Priam,  73 
Laomfcnc,  105 
Laos  or  Laos,  378 
LaothOe,  daughter  of  Hercules,  135 

, daughter  of  Altes,  254 

Laperses,  a town,  147 

, Castor  and  Pollui,  ib. 

Lapidgus,  Jove,  13 
Lapiths,  Lapllhie,  217 
Laplthus,  sen  of  Aeolus,  200 

, son  of  Apollo,  217 

Laphria,  DiAna,  163 
Cl.  Man. 


Laphrius,  163 

Laphystium,  a mountain  of  Boeotia,  13 
Laphystius,  Jove,  ib. 

, Bacchus,  182 

Laphystus,  ib. 

Lappa,  38 

Lar  or  Larus,  seamew,  298 
Lara,  mother  of  the  Lares,  575 

, the  Naiad,  227 

Lardaue,  8 
Lares,  404 
Larina,  559 
Larinum, 376 

Laris,  a sou  of  Daunus,  552 
Larissa,  a town  of  Thessaly,  3 

, a city  of  Thrace,  135 

, a town  of  Asia  Minor,  13 

— , a suburb  of  KphSsus,  22 

, a citadel  of  Argos,  11 

Larisssus,  Achilles,  2 

, Apollo,  22 

— — , Jove,  13 

Larissca,  Minerva,  48 

Larissus,  a river  of  Peloponnesus,  ib. 

Larius,  318 

Larnassos,  Parnassus,  354 
Larnax,  ark,  ib. 

Larthy  Tytlral,  Pluto,  5 
Larunda,  a nymph,  405 

, a divinity,  575 

Larva;,  or  Leniilres,  400 
Lasia,  Lesbos,  200 

, Andros,  413 

Lasthencs,  153 
Lat,  526 
Latkgus,  554 
Late,  Lade,  113 
Lateranus,  Cuban  hill,  367 
Latialis,  Jove,  13 
Latiaris,  id.  ib. 

Latinus,  son  of  Circe,  270.  308 

Sylvius,  king  of  Alba,  383,  451 

, king  of  Latium,  480 

Latium,  382 

Novum,  ib. 

Latius,  Jove,  13 
Latmos,  139 
Latmus,  Mount,  159 

, Endymton,  ib. 

Latobius,  395 
Latohrlgi,  518 
Latora,  Diana,  133 
Latomi®,  416 
Latona,  28 
Latopblis,  330 
Latous,  Apollo,  22 
Latreus,  55 
Latus,  336 

clavns,  385.  386 

. ■ ... — , or  tunica  laticlavia,  495 

Laudatio,  31 
Laurca,  575 
Laurel,  410 
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Laurentum,  190 
LurUcgn,  S14 
Lao*  or  Ijios,  37  B 
Lausanius  Lacus,  418 
Laustnus,  376 
Lausos,  i'JC 
Laverna,  372 
Lavicaua  Porta,  368 
Lavinia,  430 
Larimam,  S83 
Law,  a divinity,  234 
Leander,  134 
Lea  rebus,  29B 
Lebadea,  41 
Lebena,  98 
Lech  scum,  41 
Leches,  IS 
Lechies,  577 
Lectisternium,  62,  422 
Lector  or  Lectam,  227 
Led  a,  daughter  of  Thespius,  HG  ; history 
of.  322 

, a Sclavonian  deity,  385 

Ledari,  Castor  and  Poll  or.  147 
Leeks,  sacred  in  Egypt,  336 
Legiffra,  Ceres,  1 13 
Legio,  385 

Legions, — eagles,  standard  of,  494 
LeiOdcs,  359 
leis,  IS 

Leltos,  a Boeotian,  SI 

, son  of  A lector,  328 

Lela  or  Lelo,  571 
Lelapa,  dog  of  Actxon,  ICO 
Lelegeis,  Miletus,  139 
Leltges,  208 
Lelegia,  Sparta,  90 

Leles  and  PolTtos,  Castor  and  Pollux,  147 
Lelex,  king  of  Sparta,  3 

, son  of  Neptune,  IS 

, one  of  tlie  hunters  of  the  boar,  96 

Lemanus  Lacus,  517.  518 

Portus,  539 

Lemnia,  Minerva,  IS 
Lemnius,  Vulcan,  G5 
Lemnos,  110 
Lemovices,  517 
Lemovii,  510 
Lem&res,  405 
Lene,  510 

Lenatua,  Bacchus,  182 
Leo,  son  of  Apollo,  18 
Leocrltus,  son  of  Arisba,  242 

■ , suitor  of  Penelope,  274 

Leodbcus,  son  of  Bias,  328 
Leonteus,  118 
Leonti&des,  105 
Leontini,  416 
Leonti um,  ib. 

LeontopOlii,  336 
Lepldus,  M.  .Lrailius.  432 
Lepontii,  534 
Le press,  194 


Leprium,  13 
Leptis,  457 
Lerna,  508 
Leros,  411 

Lesbos,  son  of  Lapitbns,  200 

Lesbos  or  Lesbus,  the  island,  200.  413 

Leschenorus.  Apollo,  22 

Lethsus,  Cupid,  399 

Lethe,  one  of  the  riven  of  Hell.  439 

Lethea.  8 

Lethos  or  Cetes,  288 

Lethus,  king  of  Larissa.  242 

Leucadia  or  Leucas,  island  of,  363 

Leucadius.  Apollo,  22 

Leucania,  Samothracia,  218 

Leucas,  island  of,  363 

Leucasia,  Samothracia,  218 

Leucaspis,  a companion  of  ,£aeas,  447 

Leucate,  363 

Leuce,  14 

Leuceus,  Jove,  13 

Lead,  a people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  518 
Leuci  monies,  98 

Leucippe,  daughter  of  Thestor,  49 

, daughter  of  Minyas,  82 

, Diana,  163 

, Strymno,  1C7 

Leudpptdes,  Pbrnbe  and  Hiiiara,  146 
Leucippus,  king  ot  Sicyon,  father  of  CaU 
chinia,  IS 

— — , son  of  Hercules,  103 

, son  of  Pereiret,  146 

, son  of  CEnomiuia,  410 

Leucite,  son  of  Hercules,  104 
— , dog  of  Actaeon,  169 

LeucouOe,  son  of  Neptune,  78 

, daughter  of  Minyas,  S2 

Leucopetra,  376 
Leucophrya,  Diana,  163 
Leuchphrys,  Tenbdos,  28 

, a aty  of  Magnesia,  163 

Leucosis,  327 

Leucothia,  daughter  of  Orchamus,  18 

, daughter  of  Cadmus,  297 

Leucus,  158 
Leucyaoias,  182 
Leucyanites,  Bacchus,  ib. 

Lcvana,  573 
Lesovii,  517 
Libations,  852.  579 
Libentia,  Venus,  130 
Libentiua,  id.  ib. 

Liber,  Bacchus,  182 
Libdra,  Ariadne,  324 
Liberality,  a divinity,  587 
Liberator,  Jupiter,  13 
Libertas,  568 
Liberty,  ib. 

Libethra,  67,  496 
Libetbrides,  Muses,  Q7 

, nymphs,  496 

Libethrus,  67 
Libitina,  Venus,  139 
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Libitina,  PhoserpIne,  201 
Li  bora,  428 
Librarise  Debrum,  575 
Libs,  232 
Liburnia,  533 

Libya,  Africa,  311,  381,  451 

, one  of  the  five  provinces  of  Africa, 

451 

, daughter  of  Jupiter,  381 

, daughter  of  Epaphus,  18 

Libyes,  157 
Libya,  Hercules,  100 
Libyssa,  Ceres,  113 
Lichas,  servant  of  Hercules,  1Q5 

■ or  Lycas,  a Latian,  552 

Licnon,  581 

Lictors,  421  (see  also  385) 
liens,  510 
Licymnia,  541 
Licymnius,  128 
Lif,  681 
Lifthraser,  580 
Ligeia,  321 

Liger,  a river  of  Gallia,  393,  493,  519 
— • , a Latian,  5-14 

, a Rutulian  chief,  551 

Liguria,  375 

,560 

LigustTcum  Mare,  323 
Ligustlcus  Sinus,  520 
Ligyron,  Achilles,  3 
Ligystus,  560 
Liknitcs,  Bacchus,  182 
Lileea,  85 
Lilith,  Isis,  336 
Lilybseam,  the  town,  ill 

, promontory  of,  122 

Limenlins,  5 SO 
Limentinus,  ib. 
limes,  591 
Limue,  182 
Limnatis,  Diana,  163 
Limne,  ib. 

Limnea,  Diana,  ib. 

Iimncsia,  Venus,  12Q 
Limnens,  Bacchus,  182 
Limnoiia,  245 
Limone,  118 
Limonum,  517 
Lindia,  Minerva,  48 
Lindum,  539 
Lindus,  108 

Lingbnes,  a division  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
375 

■ , a province  of  Gallia  Celtics, 

51 Z 

LinigSra,  Isis,  341 
Linus,  son  of  Apollo,  18,  247 

, son  of  Ismenius,  101 

, Crotopi&des,  19 

Lion,  sacred  in  Egypt,  336 
Lip&ra:,  Aulfdcs,  314 
Lipaiaeus,  Vulcan,  65 


Li  pare  or  Lip&ra,  513 
Lipirus,  314 
LiriOpe,  83 

Liris,  a river  of  Italia  Propria,  377 

, a Trojan,  560 

Lissus,  a mountain  of  Ionia,  24 

, a town  of  Dalmatia,  533 

Liternum,  375 
Uternus,  377 
Littorales,  586 
Littoralis,  Sylvanus,  514 
Lituus,  of  augurs,  43,  459.  492 
Livia  Augusta,  460 
Llywy,  PrqserpIne,  204 
Locheates,  Jove,  13 
Locri,  bay  of,  372 

Epizephyrii,  ib. 

Ozolic,  ib. 

Locrian  Ajax,  75 

Locrians,  Opuntian  and  Epicnemidian,  85 
Locusts,  254 
Loda,  581 
Lofna,  ib. 

Logios,  Mercury,  206 
Loimius,  Apollo,  22 
Loke,  572 
Londlnium,  532 
Longanus,  417 
Longobardi,  512 

Loquacity,  representation  of,  574 
Loretto,  375 
Lorica,  34 

Lotis  or  Lotos,  mistress  of  Neptune,  78 
Lotoph&gi,  310,  458 
Lotos,  231,  343 

, land  of,  309 

Lots,  divination  by,  42 

, names  of  judges  drawn  by,  448 

Loxias,  Apollo,  22 

Loxo,  302 

Lua,  NemEsis,  431 

— , goddess  of  expiations,  681 

Lubentina,  Venus,  130 

Luca,  406 

Luc&gus,  a Rululian  chief,  554 
Lucania,  376 

Lucas,  a chief  of  Turnus,  553 
LucSres,  450 
Lucerius,  Jove,  13 
Lucetia,  Juno,  38 
Lucetiug,  a Rutulian,  544 

, Jove,  13 

, Osiris,  332 

Lucifer,  son  of  Jupiter,  103 

, the  planet  Venus,  258 

, Phosphorus,  408 

Lucilia,  478 

Lucina,  a city  of  Upper  Thcbais,  32 

, Juno,  38 

, Diana, 163 

, Her oe,  230 

Lucomines,  496 
LucophOra,  Diana,  124 
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Lucos,  Osinis,  133 

, sun,  513 

I.ucretia,  460 
Lucretius,  ib. 

Lucrinus,  317,  378 
I.ucOmo,  464 
Lucus,  368 
I.udi  Circenses,  514 
Ludias,  535 
Ludus  Trojae,  437 
Lugdhnum,  517 

Batavorum,  518 

Lugdus,  578 
Lugii,  510 
Luguvallum,  539 
Luna,  Juno,  38,  371 
- — , Diana,  164 

, mother  of  Pandea,  198 

Lunette,  crescent,  374 
Lunus  Deus,  227,  494,  423 

, tutelary  deity  of  months,  508 

Lupa,  wife  of  Fauslulus,  384 

Luperca,  584 

Lupcrcal,  461 

Lupercalia,  4C1,  511,  512 

Luperci,  461 

Lupia,  376 

Luppia,  518 

Lusclnia,  MiNEnvA,  43 

Luses,  163 

Lusia,  Ceres,  113 

Lusitani,  497 

Lusitania,  ib. 

Lustrations,  34 

Lutetia,  517 

Luxor,  202 

Lyams,  Bacchus,  182 

Lycica,  festivals  of  Pan,  511 

Lycieus,  Jove,  13 

, Pan,  512 

Apollo,  22 

, Mount,  512 

Lycaon,  son  of  Plioroncus,  21 

, son  of  Priam,  150 

, father  of  Pandhrus,  lfifl 

, Sun,  133 

, Osiris,  339 

, an  Arcadian  prince,  371 

, king  of  Arcadia,  512 

, a Gnossian,  £43 

Lycabnes,  510 
Lycaonia,  Arcadia,  92 

, a province  of  Asia  Minor,  396 

Lycasle,  wife  of  Butes,  436 
Lycaales,  92 

Lycastus,  son  of  Mars,  70 

, a town  of  Crete,  22 

Lycea,  Diana,  164 

Lycegdnea,  Apollo,  22 

Lycetus,  65 

Lychnldus,  535 

Lycia,  mistress  of  Apollo,  19 

- — , a province  of  Asia  Minor,  139,  239 


Lycides,  a Centaur,  55 
Lycisca,  dog  of  Act.eon,  160 
Lycius,  Apollo,  22 
Lycoatis,  Diana,  164 
LycoctOnos,  Apollo,  22 
Ly corned,  a Cretan  prince,  200 
Lycomedes,  son  of  Apollo,  12 

, king  of  Scyros,  1_,  54 

Lycon,  239 
LycOphon,  157 

, a Trojan,  196 

Lycbphron,  a native  of  C’y then,  236 

, an  epithet  for  the  sun,  5 12 

LycopOlis,  337 
Lycoraeus,  Jove,  13 

or  Lycorus,  Osinis,  339 

Lycorea,  a town  of  Phocis,  13 
Lycoreus,  an  epithet  for  tlic  sun,  193. 512 
Lycorus,  son  of  Apollo,  18 
Lycostbmus,  128 
Ly  cosura,  512 

Lyctius,  father  of  Ithome,  fi9 

, Idomhneus,  331 

Lycurgus,  son  of  Hercules,  104 

, a giant,  175 

king  of  Thrace,  178 

, a king  of  Tegea,  192 

, king  of  Nemea,  193 

Lycus,  a Centaur,  55 

, king  of  Libya,  82 

, son  of  Mars,  90 

■,  son  of  Pandion,  140 

, king  of  Thebes,  156 

, an  epithet  for  the  sun,  193 

, king  of  Mariandynum,  321 

, a companion  of  .-Eneas,  3S2 

, sun,  512 

— — , a friend  of  ./Eneas,  544 

, friend  of  Diomed,  553 

Lydia,  wife  of  Memphis,  351 

, a province  of  Asia  Minor,  396 

Lydius,  Tyber,  373 
Lydus,  104 
Lye,  Diana,  164 
Lygodesma,  id.  ib. 

Lympha,  500 
Lyna,  582 

Lynceus,  king  of  Argos,  27 

, an  Argonaut,  146 

, a Trojan,  546 
Lyncus,  111 

Lyndius,  Hercules,  106 
Lynx,  573 

Lyre,  of  Apollo,  293 
Lyria,  586 

Lyrnesseis,  Briseis,  45 
Lyrncssus,  Tenedos,  28 

, a city  of  Cilicia,  1 10 

Lysander,  a Trojan,  213 
Lysidlce,  daughter  of  Pelops,  54 

, Anaxo,  218 

Lysimache,  321 
Lysimachia,  535 
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Lysippe,  196. 346 
Ljsito,  101 
Lysitis,  Bacchus,  182 
Lyssa,  Rags,  510 
Lyssus,  417 
JLyterius,  Pan,  512 


M. 

Macx,  458 
Mocar,  Osiris,  340 
Macdreus,  son  of  Aidlus,  IS 

, son  of  Lycaon,  18 

, descendant  of  Jupiter,  2QQ 

. ■ - , a prince  of  Arcadia,  07 

JNIacaria,  daughter  of  Hercules,  104 

, Cyprus,  280 

, Lesbos,  200.  413 

Macdris,  Crete,  98 

Macedonia,  534 

Macedonlcum,  Aegean  sea,  200 

Macedonlcus,  Paulus  .'Emilius,  480 

Macliaira,  147 

Machaon,  1 17 

Machindtrix,  Minerva,  48 

Machlyes,  458 

Macistes,  Hercules,  106 

Macra,  a river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  560 

Macris,  Icaria,  413 

, Eubcea,  85 

. , Chios,  27 C 

, Helena,  413 

Madan,  526 
Madbacchns,  Jove,  18 
Madhaj,  525 
Mseander,  138 
Maeatai,  539 
Msdi,  535 
Msmdlus,  238 
Alienddea,  510 
Msnalius,  Pan,  512 
Mmndlus,  Mount,  102 
Maenoles,  Bacchus,  182 
Mainus,  518 
Maeolpe,  327 
Alson,  a Theban,  151 

, son  of  Phorus,  552 

Msonia,  138 
Masonlda;,  Etrurians,  490 
Meonldcs,  Muses,  42 

, Bacchus,  182 

Mxifte,  536 
Maeotldes,  573 
Marotis,  Palus,  536 
Mina,  a Nereid,  245 
Magdda,  Venus,  130 
Maget*,  106 

Magister  collegii,  459.  460 
Magna,  Germania,  519 

Dea,  Ceres,  113 

■ — Gra*cia,  377,  420 

Mater,  CybIle,  412 


Magnet,  son  of  i£blus,  121 
Magnesia,  338 
Magnesians,  121 
Magnetes,  ib. 

Magnus  Portus,  Portsmouth,  539 

, bay  of  Corunna,  408 

Magontidcum,  518 
Magus,  a Phoenician  god,  283 

, an  officer  of  Turnus,  553 

Magusanus,  Hercules,  106 
Mahadeo,  531 
Mahomet,  524 

Maia,  mother  of  Mercury,  326 

, daughter  of  Faunus,  64 

, CybIle,  412 

Maimactes,  Jove,  13 
Maius,  id.  ib. 

Majestns,  a divinity,  573 
Mala,  Fobtune,  133 
MalAca,  498 
Malacbbelus,  522 
Malaga,  and  Malda,  277 
Malchom,  Osiris,  310 
Malcales,  Apollo,  22 
Malerentum,  376 
Malica,  Hercules,  100 
Malis,  194 

Malldcis,  Apollo,  22 
Mallophoros,  Ceres,  113 
Mallos,  551 
Mamcrs,  Mars,  21 
Mamilia,  44 
Mamilii,  ib. 

Mammoaa,  Fortune,  133 
Man  ah,  a god,  526 

, a goddess,  ib. 

Mancunium,  539 
Mandubii,  51 7 
Mandnesstdum,  539 
Manduria,  376 
Manens,  Fortune,  133 
Manes,  Deua  Lunus,  338 

, definition  of  in  the  plural,  ib. 

, tutelary  genii,  573 

Mandtho,  288 
Mania,  405,  588 
Mani&des,  585 
Manliana  edicts,  469 
Manlios,  Imperiosus,  468 

Capitolinus,  468,  516 

Manterna,  362 
Manticlus,  Hercules,  106 

, a colonist,  ib. 

Mantinea,  92 

Mantineus,  92,  185 

Mantius  Clitus,  347 

Manto,  daughter  of  Tiiesias,  554 

, daughter  of  Polyidus,  ib. 

Mantua,  ib. 

Mantuanua,  Virgil,  ib. 

Manturna,  570 
M antes  or  Manus,  Pluto,  5 
Marai  i s,  Jove,  13 
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Maranitie,  523 
Marathon,  bull  of,  52 
Marathon,  village  of,  303 

, ion  of  Epopeus,  ib. 

Marrellus,  Marcus  Claudius  the  elder,  487 

the  younger, 

488 

Marcia,  Rhodes,  107 
Marcomanni,  513 
Mareb  or  Saba,  523 
Msrgiana',  396,  538 
Mariandynum,  321 
MarianopOlis,  534 
Mariunus,  Jove,  IS 

, a mountain,  498 

Marica,  489 
Marina,  Venus,  130 
Marini,  404 
Marlnus,  Jove,  13 
Maris,  239 
Maritlmus,  Jove,  13 
Marjoram,  400 

Marmarlca,  a country  of  Libya,  333,  457 
Marmarinus,  Apollo,  22 
Marmarion,  ib. 

Maron,  312 
Maronca,  535 

Marpesia,  an  Amazonian  queen,  145 

Marpcssa,  205 

Marrabii,  552 

Marrubium,  502 

Mars,  69 

Marsi,  a people  of  Germany,  502, 619 
Marsigni,  519 
Marsplter,  Mars,  71 
Marshas,  the  musician,  138 

, a river,  ib. 

Martea,  Meres,  577 

Martha,  a Syrian  prophetess,  581 

Martialis,  Janus,  389 

Martius,  Jove,  13 

Marus,  519 

Marzana,  Venus,  130 

Maschla,  Venus,  ib. 

, Fortune,  134 

Maseta,  88 

Mask,  emblem  of  scenic  representation,  581 
Massaesy li,  457 

Masslcus,  an  Etrurian  chief,  519 

, a mountain  in  Campania,  501 

Massilia,  517 
Mssailholus,  457 
Massy  la,  424 
Massy  li,  457 
Mast  or,  236 

Masts,  ships  of  ancients  had  only  one,  430 
Mat&ra,  Minerva,  48 

, a Celtic  arrow,  ib. 

Matieni  Montes,  396 
Matne,  Fates,  430 
Matres  Deal,  531 
Matri  Devi,  ib. 

Matrona,  Juno,  38 


Matrons,  a river  of  Gallia  Antique,  518 
Matti&ci,  519 
Maturna,  572 
Matuta,  Leucothea,  298 
Matntinus  Pater,  Janus,  389 
Mauritania,  425,  457 ; personification  of, 
572 

Mansoca,  426 
Mausoleum,  152 
Mausolus,  ib. 

Mavors,  Mars,  71 
Maxima  Cffisariensis,  538 

Sequanorum,  518 

Maximus,  Jove,  IS 
Maxyes,  458 
Mayrs,  574 
Mazflra,  417 
Meals,  of  ancients,  344 
Mech&neus,  Jove,  13 
Mechanics,  Minerva,  48 
Mechanitis,  Venus,  130 
Mccistlieus,  son  of  T«lau«,  260 

, son  of  Echius,  197 

Medea,  52, 115.  194 
Medema  Portus,  376 
Mcdeon,  81 
Modcsicaste,  219 
Medi,  533 
Media,  396 

, kings  of,  533 

Medlca,  Minerva,  48 
Medicnrius,  Mercury,  296 
Medlcus,  AEscnlapius,  155 
Mediolanium,  539 

Mediolanum,  a town  of  Gallia  Celtics.  517 

■ - , a town  of  Aquitania,  ib. 

, a town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 

375 

Mrdiomatrlci,  518 
Medioxlmi,  571 
Meditrina,  ib. 

Mcdius  Fidius,  Hercules,  166 
Medon,  a Centaur,  55 

, son  of  Oilcus,  116 

, son  of  Laodtce,  201 

, son  of  Antenor,  242 

, a herald  in  Ithftca,  290 

Medrus,  76 
Medus,  194 

Medusa,  the  Gorgon,  171 

, daughter  of  Priam,  529 

Meed  or  Metis,  serpent  deity,  172 
Megrrra,  one  of  the  Furies,  148 
Megale,  CybEle,  412 

, Juno,  38 

Megalopolis,  72 

Megapenthes,  son  of  Menelaus,  279 

, son  of  Antes,  185 

, son  of  Prcetus,  229 

Megira,  daughter  of  Crcon,  321 
Megiira  or  Meg&ris,  a town  of  Sicily,  421 
Megarcus,  a Theban,  156 
Mcgutis,  a province  of  Urarcia  Propria,  536 
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JHeg&rus,  421 
Alegat,  a Trojan,  240 
JMeges.  24 
Meilichius,  Jove,  13 
Melania,  Ceres,  113 
Melambdlus,  Egypt,  334 
Melarophyllus,  Samos,  374 
Melampus,  son  of  Atreug,  147 

, dog  of  Actson,  liiQ 

, son  of  Amythaon,  340 

Melanaigis,  Bacchus,  182 
Melanchanes,  dog  of  Aclieon,  1G0 
Melanogis,  Bacchus,  1 H2 
Mel&neua,  a Centaur,  35 

dog  of  Actaon,  100 

Melanion,  21 

Melaaippe,  a daughter  of  /Edlus,  IS 

, daughter  of  (Eneus,  200 

, daughter  of  Chiron,  114 

Mclanippus,  son  of  A stile  us,  142 

— — , sou  of  Mars,  7Q 

, a Trojan,  killed  by  Teucer, 

190 

, son  of  Hicetaon,  230 

, a Trojan,  killed  by  Patroclus, 

240 

, a Greek,  249 

Melanthides,  Bacchus,  182 
Mclanthius,  a king  of  Athens,  87,  1R2 

, a Trojan,  HI 

, a goatherd,  150 

Melantho,  daughter  of  Proteus,  IS 

, daughter  of  Dolius,  352 

Melas,  son  of  Neptune,  IS 

, son  of  Prothous,  224 

, the  Nile,  284 

or  Melan,  a river  of  Sicily,  417 

Melassa,  151 

Melcarthus,  Hercules,  106 

Melcbr&tna,  Hercules,  106,  283 

Meldi,  511 

Meleag'er,  97 

Meleagrldes,  200 

Melfite,  a Muse,  00 

Helia,  the  nymph,  430 

, Buropa,  299 

, one  of  the  Oceanitldcs,  18- 

Meli&des,  nymphs  of  the  sea,  582 

, daughters  of  Apollo,  687 

Meliastes,  Bacchus,  182 
Melibcca,  115 
Melibatus,  Philoctetes,  115 
Meticerta,  Palsmon,  298,  435 
Melif&ra,  502 

Meligunis,  a daughter  of  Venus,  311 

•,  Lip&re,  ib. 

Melissa,  Ceres,  111 

, Venus,  HO 

, CybEle,  411 

, daughter  of  Melisseua,  ib. 

Melissae,  330,  411 
Melissseus,  Jove,  1$ 

Melisseua,  411 


Melissus,  king  of  Crete,  112 
Mellta,  a Nereid,  21 5 
MeUte,  a suburb  of  Atliens,  22 

, Malta,  321 

, Meleda,  511 

Melltes,  Samothracia,  218 
Melitta,  Ceres,  113 

, wife  of  Oceanua,  24G 

, CybEle,  411 

Melius,  Hercules,  IM 
Mellona,  570 
Melodunum,  S17 
MelophOros,  Ceres,  113 
Melos,  413 
Melpes,  378 
Melphidis,  100 
Melpomene,  GO 
Memmii,  434 
Memnon,  280 
Memnontdes,  ib. 

Memnonium,  202 
Memory,  personitication  of,  578 
Memphis,  a town  of  I leptanmnie,  333 
— , temple  of  Vulcan  at,  £4 

, daughter  of  Uchoreus,  381 

■ , son  of  Protegenia  354 

Memrumus,  282 
Men,  deity,  508 
Men®,  417 

Menaces,  an  Arcadian,  564 
Menalippus,  son  of  Theseus,  152 

, son  of  (Eneus,  155 

Menapii,  518 
Mendes,  334 

Mendesian  mouth  of  Nile,  284 
Menelaius,  Mount,  428 
Menelaus,  IS 
MenCleua,  55 

Menestheus,  son  of  Peteus,  81 

, king  of  Arne,  191 

, sop  of  the  Spcrchius,  238 

Meni,  284 
Menippides,  104 
Meniscus,  577 
Menoetes,  435 
Mencetilides,  Patroclus,  50 
Mencetius,  231 
Menon,  217 
Menoa,  410 
Menotyrannua,  574 
Mens,  a divinity,  ib. 

Mentrs,  king  of  the  Ciconians,  242 
— — — , king  of  the  Taphians,  270 
Mentor,  father  of  Imbrins,  219 

, the  friend  of  Ulysses,  274, 270 

, an  Egyptian,  281 

Menu,  532 
MeOnes,  410 
Mephitis,  372,  423 
Mera,  Minerva,  48 

, one  of  the  Asia:,  ib. 

, daughter  of  Praetus,  324 

Merapia,  Sipbnus,  414 
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Mercedona,  573 
Mercurii  Promontorium,  457 
Mercuries,  Mercury,  296 
Mercury,  the  god,  292 

, promontory  of,  382,  457 

Mercy,  personification  of,  566 
Merion,  son  of  Molus,  100 
Mermer  or  Mermftrus,  a Trojan,  233 
Mertniros,  a Centaur,  55 
Mcrmfrus,  ion  of  Jason,  194,  272 
McrOpe,  Cos,  108 

, daughter  of  CypsSluB,  97 

— — , a Pleiad,  246 

, daughter  of  (Enopion,  247 

, Peribcea,  2G1 

, Siphnus,  114 

, daughter  of  Pand&rus,  355 

MerOpes,  a people,  108 

, a Trojan,  546 

Mcrops,  king  of  Cos,  108 

, a native  of  Percote,  131 

Meru,  532 
Merwa,  Mount,  526 
Mesopotamia,  396 
Mesor,  Egypt,  334 
MeBora,  id.  ib. 

Wessons,  416 
Mcssapeus,  Jova,  13 
Messapia,  Bccotia,  80 

, Calabria,  376 

Mcssapus,  son  of  Neptune,  500 
Messatis,  166 

Mejse  or  Rlcssu,  Messena,  90 
Mcssune,  a village,  68 

, daughter  of  Tri&pas,  578 

Messenia,  6ft 
Messim,  581 
Mcaais  feriie,  63 

Mratbles  or  Mcstles,  a Miconian  chief,  138 
Mcstor,  263 
Met&bus,  559 
Metis,  6JL5 

Metageitnius,  Apollo,  22 
Metanira,  511 
Metapontum,  376 
Metaurus,  river  of  Umbria,  377 

, river  of  Bruttii,  378 

Metheus,  horse  of  Pluto,  4 
Mcthone,  a town  of  Thessaly,  115 

, daughter  of  (Eneus,  ib. 

Mcthymna,  daughter  of  Mac&reus,  200 

, a town  of  Lesbos,  200 

Mctbymnmus  Vates,  ib. 

Methyna,  a divinity,  579 
Metia  Porta,  368 
Motion,  561 
Metis,  wife  of  Jove,  I 
— Minerva,  48,  172 
Metiscui,  564 
Metius  Suffetius,  515 
Metoecia,  53 

Metbpc,  danghter  of  Echetus,  351 
, mother  of  Hecftba,  187 


Metra,  78 

Metragyrte,  CybIle,  412 
Mczrntius,  496 
Micone,  Sicyon,  96 
Midas,  llfl 
Midea,  a nymph,  82 
Mihr  or  Mihir,  580 
Miletium,  22 
Miletiua,  Apollo,  ib. 

Miletus,  son  of  Apollo,  19 

, a town  of  Ionia,  85 

— — , a town  of  Crete,  58 
— , kingof  Caria,  139 

, a town  of  Caria,  ib. 

Milicliius,  Bacchus,  182 
Milliarium  nurenm.  370 
Miltha,  Diana,  164 
Mily&des,  Solymi,  186 
Milyas,  Lycia,  139 
MimallOnes,  2X6 
Mimallomdes,  179 
Mimas,  a Titan,  175 

, a mountain  of  Ionia,  276 

, friend  of  jEneas,  554 

Mimis,  589 
Mincins,  a river,  552 

, river  god,  ib. 

Mineldes,  82 
Minerva,  goddess,  45 

, rock  of,  47 

Mineme  Castrum,  420 
Mines,  45 
Minianus,  Joye,  13 
Minio,  550 

Ministrator,  Mercury,  296 
Ministri,  463 
Minius,  498 

Minoa,  a town  of  Crete,  98 

, Paros,  412 

, a town  of  Sicily,  417 

Minos,  99,  220,  372 
Min&tanr  52,  441 
Minthe,  317 
Minturna,  489 
Mintnrns,  501 
Minutia,  gate  of,  580 
Minulius,  a divinity,  ib. 

Minyie,  Orchomemans,  82 

, Argonauts,  327 

Minyans,  215 

Minyas,  king  of  OrcliomCnos,  82 

or  MiuJ’cus,  the  Anygrus,  215 

Misenus,  414 

Misery,  daughter  of  Erebus,  445 
Misor,  283 
Misr&im,  Egypt,  334 
Mistletoe,  444 
Mithras,  A follo,  22 

, Venus,  1 30 

, Osiris,  340 

Mneme,  a Muse,  66 
Mnemonldcs,  Muses,  6 X- 
Mnemosyne,  8,  175 
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Mnesiobe,  Leda,  S2J 
Moeathea,  a Greek  chief,  170 
Alaeatheos,  434 
Alnesus,  255 
Mnevis,  336 
Alocha,  a town,  523 
Moeru,  the  dog,  174 
Moeris,  lake  of,  333 

, king  of  Egypt,  334 

Mcesia,  534 
Alogon,  582 
Moir®,  Fates,  430 
Moiragetes,  Jove,  13 

, Pluto,  5 

Alois,  barley-cake,  62 
Aloles,  divinities,  70 
Aiolion,  charioteer  of  Thymbraeus,  213 
Molione,  93 

Molionldes,  Enrytos  and  Teatns,  ib. 
Moloch  or  Milcom,  284,  373 

, Osims,  340 

Mol&chatb,  457 
Alolouis,  303 
Molossus,  Jove,  13 
— — , dog  of  Actteon,  lflQ 

, son  of  Pyrrhus,  177 

Alolpadia,  Hemithea,  354 
Alolus,  a Cretan,  207 
Moly,  308,  31ti 
Alomimus,  the  sun,  284 

, Mercury,  296 

Alonms,  2212 
Alona  Cssiiris,  540 

Taclti,  649 

Mon  51  us,  417 
Moneta,  Juno,  38 

Alonkeys,  presage  of  evil,  584  (see  also 
A rime,  122) 

Monoecus,  Hercules,  106 

Alonogrammi,  590 

Mona  Aureus,  Janicular  bill,  368 

Cnballi,  361 

Moschlcus,  306 

Montana,  AIinerva,  48 

, Diana,  164 

Months,  698 

Montorius,  Janicular  hill,  368 

Monuments,  34 

Monychua,  66 

Alopsopia,  Attica,  86 

ATopsopius  Juvgnis,  TriptolSmus,  111 

MopsOpus,  86 

Mopsus,  son  of  Msnto,  561 

, sou-  of  Ampyz  or  Ampbycus,  ib. 

, one'  of  the  Laplthse,  it. 

, son  of  (Enoe,  ib. 

Moradite,  525 
Morgantum,  416 
Morgiana,  425 
Morgio,  64 
Morlni,  518,  531 
ftlorius,  Jove,  13 
Morning,  personification  of,  613 
Cl.  Man. 


Morpheus,  68 
Motpho,  Venus,  130 
Morrapbius,  145 
Mors,  Death,  225 
Morta,  429 

Morychus,  Bacchus,  182 
Morys,  233 
Moss,  518 
MoschtAra,  625 
Moschus,  281 
MoselJa,  518 
Motye,  412 

Mountains,  divinities,  589 
Mourning  for  the  dead,  S3 
Mouth,  Death,  22tt 

, Pluto,  283 

Mowing,  method  of  in  Homer's  time,  211 
Mulclber,  Vulcan,  65,  500 
Muliebris,  Fortune,  134 
Mulius,  son  of  Augias,  216 

, a Trojan,  killed  by  Patroclus,  240 

-■  killed  by  Achilles,  253 

, a cup-bearer,  352 

Muluchs,  457 
Alummius,  Lucius,  470 
Mummy  pits,  333 
Munda,  498 

Mundane  egg,  Ocum  Typhbnis,  239 
Munyctiia,  suburb,  164 

, Diana,  ib. 

Muuycbus,  son  of  Laodlce,  144 

, an  Athenian  borough,  ib. 

Murcia,  499 
Murcius,  367 

Murcus,  Mount  Aventiue,  499 
Murranus,  564 
Murus,  Morava,  533 
Musa  or  Banana,  343 
Musieus,  450 
Musagbtes,  Apollo,  22 

, Hercules,  106 

Muscarius,  Jove,  13 
Muses,  66 
Music,  563 

Muslca,  Minerva.  48 
Muts,  22Z 
Mutlna,  375,  452 
Alutini  Tutivi,  583 
Mutinitinus,  582 
Mutinus,  PriApus,  138 
Muto,  id.  ib. 

Mutunus,  id,  ib. 

Mutuscsns,  591 
Myikgras,  Hercules,  107 
Myckle,  139 
Mycalcan  Jove,  13 
Mycalessia,  81 
Mycenae,  S9 

Mycene,  daughter  of  Inltclius,  214 
Mycone,  Myconus,  or  Myconui,  one  of  tha 
Cyclades,  413 
Myde  or  Midca,  83 
Mydia,  Delos,  301 

4 P 
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Mydon,  a Trojan  chief,  LIU 

, a Pajonian,  255 

Mygdon,  145 

Mygdonia,  a province,  a part  of  Phrygia, 
ib. 

, district  of  Macedonia,  534 

Mygdonldes,  Corcebus,  407 
Mygdbnus,  king  of  Thrace,  145 
Myiddes,  Hercules,  107 

, Jove, 13 

Myla,  HI 
My  la;,  ib. 

Mylassa,  13 
Mylitta,  Ceres,  113 
Venus,  130 

— — , Arab  divinity,  326 
Mynes,  110 
M ynitus,  2(U 
Myoshormos,  333 
Myricseus,  Apollo,  22 
Myrina,  a town  of  -•Eolia.  23 

, an  Amazonian  qocen,  145 

, queen  of  Thoas,  193 

Myrinne,  123 
Myrinus,  Apollo,  23 
Myrionjma,  Isis,  311 
Myrmidon,  father  of  Actor,  15 

— , a Thessalian,  237 

Myrmidonia,  Aigina,  89 
Myrmidons,  45 
Myrrba,  210 
Myrrhinusians,  111 
Myninus,  03 
Myrtea,  Venus,  130 
Myrtllus,  son  of  Mercury,  294 
Myrtle,  409 

Myrto,  sister  of  PatToclus,  103 

, the  Amazon,  294 

Mysia,  390 
— — , Ceres,  113 

, Diana,  164 

Mysittns,  Asiatic,  137 

, European,  ib. 

Mysias,  113 

M.y  sius,  Bacchus,  182 

Mysterius,  id.  ib. 

Mythology,  of  Phmnicia,  282 
. of  Egypt,  335 


N. 

Nabatha-i,  523 

Nabus,  519 

Ntevia,  Porta,  368 

Naglefar,  587 

Nahzrvali,  575 

Naiads,  Hyads,  246,  250 

Nai'i,  mother  of  Iphytion,  252 

Names  of  Romans,  3Z1 

Namphio,  413 

Nanea,  Diana,  104 

, Venus,  101 


Nanna,  501 , 

Nannetea,  517 
Nantuates,  ib. 

Napasus,  Apollo,  23 

Nape,  dog  of  Action,  160 

Nar,  a river,  493 

Narbo  Martius,  517 

Nar  tea,  Minerva,  48 

Narceus,  son  of  Bacchus,  48,  IDS 

Narcissus,  S3 

Natfe,  584 

Narisci,  519 

Narnia,  375 

N'arthecophfirus,  Bacchus,  18g 
Narycia,  10 
Narycian  Ajaz,  ib. 

Nasamones,  458 

Nascio  or  Natio,  591 

Nasium,  518 

Nasr,  525 

Nastrande,  580 

Natalis,  Juno,  38 

Nalurales  Dii.  588 

Nature,  a divinity,  585 

Naubolldes,  300 

N aulbchus,  417 

Naumachiie,  308 

Naupactum,  1 01 

Naupliadea,  Palsmedes,  403 

Nauplius,  king  of  Euboea,  78,  557 

Nausicha,  300 

NausinOus,  son  of  Calypso,  208 
NausithOus,  id.  ib. 

, king  of  Phxacia,  300 

Naustes,  139 

Nautes,  a Phaiacian,  306 

, a companion  of  Aoneas,  438 

Nantia,  NemIsis,  431 
Nautii,  438 
Nautius,  ib. 

Navifriguro,  420 

Navigation,  representation  of,  583 
N azius,  412 
Naxos,  an  island,  ib. 

, a district  of  Syracuse,  416 

Naxus,  a town  of  Sicily,  ib. 

Nazelah,  526 

Nea  Paphos,  307 

Neiera,  an  Arcadian  princess,  105 

, the  goddess,  330 

Nealces,  555 
Neamas,  239 

Neapblis,  a town  of  Campania,  375 

, a division  of  Syracuse,  410 

Nebrodes,  Bacchus,  182 
Nebrophtraos,  dog  of  Acticon,  160 
Nertanfibus,  281,  335 
rfectar,  65 

Necessity,  goddess  of,  430 
Necys,  Mans,  U 
Neda,  a nymph,  12 
— , a river  of  Thessaly,  ib. 

, a river  of  Arcadia,  245 
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Nedymnus,  55 
Nehallenia,  325 
Neion,  211 
Neis,  232 

Neith,  Minehva,  48 

, Mans,  11 

, Osims,  310 

, a water- goddess,  584 

Neleis,  Diana,  104 
Neletus,  Nestor,  51 
Neleus,  son  of  Neptune,  214 

, son  of  Codrus,  104 

Nemseus,  Jove,  13 
Nemanoum,  Minerva,  48 
Nemausus,  517 
Nemertes.  245 
Nemeses,  583 

Nemesis,  430  (see  also  113,  121,  146,  148) 
Neraestrinns,  750 
Nemetacum,  518 
Nemetes,  ib. 

Nemetor,  Jove,  13 
Nemi,  378 
Necuoralis  Sylva,  503 
Nemorensis,  Diana,  104 

— , the  Arician  forest,  503 

Nenis,  5 SO 

Neomigus,  530 

Neomenis,  341  (see  also  159) 

Neomenius,  Apollo,  23 
N coptolemus  or  Pyrrhus,  240 
Nepenthis,  280 
■Ncpbele,  a town,  298 

, wife  of  Athamas,  207 

Neplieleis,  Helle,  208 
Nepbelian  fleece,  ib. 

Nephthe,  Vends,  131 

, Victory,  121 

Nephthys,  mother  of  Anubis,  122 
Nephus,  104 
Neptune,  77,  283 
Neptunes,  587 

Nerses,  daughter  of  Pereus,  !!)2 
Nereids,  244 
Nerei'us,  Achilles,  3 
Nereka,  532 
Neretum,  370 

Nereus,  son  of  Neptune,  IS 

, s sea  deity,  244 

, son  of  Pontns,  283 

Neriane,  70 
Netlna  or  Nerita,  580 
Neritis,  a peninsula,  430 
Neritius,  L'lysaes,  41 
Nerltos,  a mountain,  94 
Nefftus,  a prince  of  Ithaca,  350 
Nerium  Promontorium,  408 
Nero,  Mars,  71 
Nervii,  518 
Nestna,  245 

Nessns,  a Centaur,  131 

, a river  of  Thrace,  535 

Nestor,  50 


Nesu,  525 
Net,  Mans,  U 
Nether  world,  444 
Neto,  Mars,  11 
Nia,  Ceres,  113 
, CvbIlk,  412 

, the  Pluto  of  the  Scandinavians,  305 

Nibba*,  51 10 
Nibichan,  570 

Nicea,  a town  of  Bithynia,  311 

, a town  of  Liguria,  375 

Nicseus,  Jove,  13 
Nice,  Victory,  121 
Nicephbros,  Diana,  164 

, Vends,  111 

, Jove,  13 

Nicer,  513 
Nicippe,  101,  249 
Nico,  Mars,  U 

Nicopolis,  a town  of  Lower  Egypt,  334 

, a town  near  Actium,  420 

, a town  of  Mcesia,  534 

, a town  of  Thrace,  585 

Nicostr&le,  Carmenta,  510 
Nicostritus,  145 
Niger  Deus,  Pluto,  Q 
Niger,  the  river,  457 
Night,  a divinity,  227 

, palace  of,  400 

Nigra,  CcaES,  1 1 3 

Nike,  MrNERVA,  48 

Nile,  284 

NihimSter,  285 

Nilas,  a king  of  Egypt,  281 

, Jove,  H 

, father  of  Argiope,  200 

Ninus  or  Nineveh,  537 
Nibbe,  daughter  of  Pliorbneus,  21 

, daughter  of  Tantalus,  264 

Niord,  512 

Niphmus,  a Rutulian  chief,  554 
Niphates,  537 
Nireus,  108 

Nisa,  Nissa,  Nysa,  or  Issa,  a town  of  Boro- 
tia,  82 

Nisei'a  Virgo,  Scylla,  323 

Nisimichus,  L50 

Nisus,  father  of  Bacchus,  H8 

, king  of  Megitra,  323 

, son  of  Hyrt&cus,  435 

Nisjreus,  Neptune,  79 
Niijlrus,  108 
Nitiohilgcs,  517 
Nitocris,  Minerva,  48 
Nixi,  Nixes,  or  Nisii  Dii,  580 
Noachid®,  4 
Nocea,  Neptune,  79 
Noctiliica,  Diana,  164 
Noctivagus  Deus,  Somnus,  220 
Noctulius,  221 
Nocturinus,  500 
Noctumus,  ib. 

Nodinus  or  Nodotus,  5l»o 
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Noduterusa,  3 SO 
Noenion,  a Lvcian,  17.0 

, a companion  of  Antilbchus,  260 

, sou  of  Phronius,  274 

Kola,  375 
Nomades,  457,  458 
Nomrn,  37  I 
Noroentum,  451 
Nomi,  333 

Nomios,  Mercuhy,  296 
Nomi  us,  an  Arcadian,  12 

, »on  of  Apollo,  lit 

, Apollo,  23 

, Jove,  13 

Nona,  one  of  the  Fates,  420 

, a divinity,  686 

NonScris,  120 
Nonagria,  Androi,  413 
Nondina,  586 
Nonius,  horse  of  Pluto,  4 
Nor,  a giant,  529 
Norax,  224 
Norba  Caesarea,  407 
Noricum,  533 
Nornes,  580 
Nortia,  NemIsis,  Mg 
Notus,  111 
Nova  Carthago,  408 
Novanlie,  530 
Novendiale,  432 
Novensllos,  587 

Noviodunum,  a town  of  Gallia  Celtics,  517 

, a town  of  Gallia  Belgica,  518 

Noviomhgus,  a town  of  Gallia  Celtlca,  617 

, a town  of  Gallia  Belgica,  518 

, Woodcote,  539 

, Nimeguen,  518 

Nox,  Night.  227 
Nuceria,  375 

N uma,  a chief  of  Tnraus,  554 
Numa  Pompiliui,  403 
Numantia,  408 
Numanus  RemOlus,  544 
N umbers,  508 
Numeria,  680 

N amicus  or  Numicius,  401  (see  also  423 ) 

Numidia,  423.  457 

Numltor,  king  of  Alba,  383,  384,  451 

, son  of  Phorus,  552 

Nuptiales,  689 
Nuptialis,  Juno,  38 
Nursia,  602 

Nyctelius,  Bacchus,  182 
Nycteus,  horse  of  Pluto,  4 

, son  of  Neptune,  18 

, friend  of  Diotncd,  558 

Nympha,  250 
Nymphaes,  Cos,  108 

, the  plant,  343 

Nyraphifiura,  368 
Nymphagetes,  Neptune,  29 
Nymphs,  581 
Nysa,  a Hyad,  246 


Nyseus  (dissyl.),  Bacchus,  182 
Nvsiads,  183 

Nyua,  nurse  of  Bacchus,  182 
or  Nysa,  the  town,  183 


O. 

Oak,  sacred  to  Jove,  232 
Oannes,  284 
Oanus,  421 
O&sis,  452 

Magna,  333 

Oaths,  31 
Oaxes,  a river,  98 

, a town  of  Crete,  ib. 

Oaxus,  18 

Ob,  Oub,  Oph,  serpent,  337 

Oboda,  a town  of  Arabia  Petrara,  526 

QbOdos.  526 

Obrimo,  ProserpIne,  204 
ObsequeDs,  Fortune,  134 
Obstinacy,  a divinity,  577 
Ocalea,  a town  of  Bcnotia,  81 

, daughter  of  Mantineus,  185 

Occasion,  a divinity,  664 
Occator,  579 

Oceanldes  or  Oceanitides,  57,  225 
Oceunus,  57,  175.  286 

, palace  of,  225 

, the  Nile,  284 

Ocha,  86 
Ocho,  Eubcca,  85 
Ochesius,  174 
Ochus,  538 
Ocin&nis,  378 
Ocnus,  551 
Ocrlnum,  539 
Octavia,  454 
Octodurus,  517 
Ocyhlus,  306 
Ocyptte,  237 

Ocyroc  or  Ocyrrhoe,  daughter  of  Ocean,  19 

Odacon,  580 

Odeum,  368 

Odin,  Mars,  71,  396 

Oditus,  55 

Odius,  137 

Odoedbcus,  85 

Odrysae,  535 

Odrysia,  Thrace,  ib. 

Odrysius,  Boreas,  136 

, Bacchus,  182 

Odrysus,  588 

Odysseum  Promontoriuro,  417 

Clia,  457 

(Eager,  442 

(Ebalia.  Sparta,  90 

(Eballdte,  Castor  and  Pollux,  147 

, Hyacinthus,  231 

(F.balus,  king  of  Sparta,  272,  322 

, son  of  Tclon,  502 

(Echalia,  117 
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CEcIus,  55 

(Kdipodioni*,  Thebes,  156 

CEdlpus,  son  of  Laius,  155,  260 

(Ernenus,  348 

(Eneis,  511 

(Eneus,  96 

CEniadse,  436 

CEnides,  Meleager,  97 

, Tydeus,  221 

(Eno,  409 
CEnOe,  551 

(Enornaus,  king  of  Fisa,  09 

, a Trojan,  217 

, a Grecian,  171 

CEnone,  Angina,  69 

, daughter  of  Cebienns,  141 

(Enopia,  jEgina,  89,  254 
(Enopion,  king  of  Chios,  247 

, son  of  Bacchus,  321 

(Enops,  a Trojan,  171 
(Enotria,  Italy,  371 
(Enotrldes,  646 
(EnotrOpes,  409 

(Enotrus,  son  of  Lycaon,  >74,  398 
CEOcIus,  78 
(Esjtma,  197 
(Eta,  bay  of,  85 

, Mount,  103,  535 

CEtJflos,  91 
Oderings,  30 
O genus,  581 
Ogga,  Minerva,  48 
Ogmion,  Hercules,  107 
Ogmius,  id.  ib. 

Ogoa,  Jove,  15 
Ogj  ges,  8,  86 
Ogygia,  Bcrotia,  89 

, one  of  the  gates  of  Thebes,  182 

, daughter  of  Niobe,  264 

— — , isle  of  Calypso,  269,  304 
Ogygius,  Apollo,  25 

, Bacchus,  1H2 

Oi'cTeus,  347 

Oiclides,  Amphiarius,  347 

Oilean  Ajax,  76 

Oileus,  son  of  Odoedbcns,  85 

, Ajax  the  Less,  192 

, charioteer  of  Bienor,  212 

, father  of  Ajax  the  Less,  222 

Oily  river,  Lethe,  432 
Oleiros,  415 
Olen,  155 
Olenius,  a hero,  93 

OIbnus  or  Olynos,  a town  of  ^Etolia,  95 

, son  of  Jupiter,  8 

, son  of  Vulcan,  95 

Oleosson  or  Oloosson,  118 
Olilros,  413 
Olisippo,  497 
Olixon,  115 

Olive,  242  (see  also  46,  103,  430) 
Oloessa,  Rhodes,  107 
Olympia,  Juno,  38 


Olympia,  (see  Ammon,  425) 

Olympi&ca,  425 
Olympiads,  93 

Olympian  Jupiter,  statue  of,  197 
Olympium  suburb,  417 
Olympius,  Jove,  14 
Olympus,  the  mountain,  31,  235 

, son  of  Hercules,  104 

, father  of  Grecian  music,  136 

, (see  Ammon,  425) 

O'ro,  533 

Omadius,  Bacchus,  182 
Oman,  a town,  523 
Omanits,  ib. 

Omar,  the  calif,  524 
Ombos,  333 

Omestes,  Bacchus,  182 
Ominous  things  and  words,  divination  by, 
42 

Omniv&ga,  Diana,  164 
Omophagus,  Bacchus,  182 
Ompha-EI,  425 

Omphale,  daughter  of  Iardlnua,  104 

Omphalion,  112 

Omphalus,  250,  495 

On,  Heliopblis,  334 

— , Onupliis,  Osinis,  310 

Onarus,  524 

Oncrates,  Apollo,  23 

Onc'.iestus,  81 

OnruB,  son  of  Apollo,  19 

Onebos,  336 

Onesippus,  104 

Onctor,  277 

Onions,  sacred  in  Egypt,  336 

Onirocritlcon,  Mercury,  290 

Onobhla,  417 

Onorbonus,  120 

Onomncrttus,  142 

Onuava,  Venus,  131 

Onytea,  a Rutulian,  564 

Opas,  Vulcan,  65 

Ope,  Osiris,  349 

Opertanei  Dii,  579 

Opertus,  Pluto,  6 

Oph,  Ophel,  Opiiitis , Osiris,  >40 

Opheleites,  a Trojan,  196 

Opheltes,  Archerabrus,  193 

, father  of  Euryalus,  542 

Opbeltius,  a Trojan,  176 

, a Grecian,  213 

, father  of  Euryalus,  435 

Ophieus,  Pluto,  6 
Ophion,  a giant,  175 
Ophionians,  337 
Ophis,  Cencbreus,  78 
Ophitm,  279,  337 

, Cyclops,  111 

Ophite  nations,  *284 

divinity,  337 

Ophites,  299 

Ophiuchus  or  Serpentariua,  154 
Ophiusa,  Rhodes,  107 
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Opliiusa,  Cyprus,  280 

, Tenos,  414 

- ■ , an  island  in  tlie  Mediterranean, 

490 

Ophthalmitis,  Mini «vi,  48 
Opigenia,  Juno,  38 

Opinion,  ancient  custom  respecting  at 
Athena,  224 

, a divinity,  565 

Opii,  a Thracian  nym  ph,$6» 

- — Diana,  161 

, Osiris,  340 

, N E M Es  1 a ■ 431 

, a Hyperborean  woman,  579 

Oplter,  Jovr,  14 
Opitulutor,  id.  ib. 

Opitulus,  id.  ib. 

Oplophbros,  Mars,  U 
Ops.  Osiiiis,  340 

— , CydEle,  412  (see  also  143,  197,  4U) 
— , son  of  Pisenor,  273 
Optileds,  Minerva,  111 
Optlmua  Maximus,  Jove,  14 
Opuutia,  245 

Opus,  a town  of  I.ocris,  85.  243 
Ora,  Hersilia,  385 
— , a nymph,  8 
Oracles,  lb 
Orations,  funeral,  31 
Orbona,  585 
Orchdes,  393,  540 
OrchRmus,  18 
Orchestca,  Apollo,  23 

, Mars,  11 

Orchomi  nos,  a town  of  Brcotia,  82 
— — , son  of  Lyciion,  91 

, a town  of  Arcadia,  ib. 

Orcus,  Pluto,  Q 

, son  of  Eris,  31 

, the  infernal  regions,  415 

Ordovices,  530 
Ortas,  191 
OreSdcs,  312 
Oreiiochia,  Iphigenia,  00 
Orcsbiua,  171 

Oresitrbphus,  dog  of  Actmon,  ISO 

Oresue,  536 

Orestea,  a Grecian,  111 

, son  of  Agamemnon,  201 

, a Trojan,  217 

Oresthesium,  103 
Oreati tides,  582 
Orestina,  Diana,  lfil 
Orestis  Portus,  370 
Orbthus,  417 
Orem,  Histicea,  86 
— , Bacchus,  183 
Organs,  Minerva,  48 
Orgies,  110 

Oribasus,  dog  of  Actieon,  160 
Origo,  Dido,  300 
Orion,  Mars,  71 
— — , son  of  Neptune,  246,  201 


Oritse,  299 

Orithyia  (trisylh),  a Nereid,  245 

, queen  of  the  Amazens,  397 

, daughter  of  Erectbeus,  561.  586 

Orkios,  Jupiter,  31 
Ormenium,  1 17 
Orintnus,  a Trojan,  196 
— — — , a Trojan,  217 

, a Boeotian,  207 

Orncatns,  Priapus,  138 
Orneu-,  a Centaur,  55 

, son  of  Ereclheus,  ST*  80 

Oruia  or  Ornias,  00 
Oral  tus,  a Trojan,  560 
Oioiiia,  a town  of  Euboea,  4 1 
Orodemniades,  582 
Orodcs,  551 
Uromedon,  a giant,  175 
O routes,  a I.ycian  captain,  181 
Oropatus,  Apollo,  23 

, Oropus,  Osiris,  310 

Oropus,  a town  of  Eubtca,  41 
Orosptda,  498 

Orpheus,  442  (see  Thrace,  135) 

Orphue,  203 

Orphneus,  horse  of  Pluto,  4 
Orseis,  wife  of  Ilellen,  109.  314 
Ones,  555 

Orsilbchos,  Diana,  164 
Orsilbchus,  a Trojan,  559 

, the  offspring  of  the  Alpheus,  170 

, father  of  Diocleus,  ib. 

, son  of  Diocleus,  ib. 

, a Trojan,  106 

, son  of  Idombneus,  331 

Orthmus,  223 
Ortlie,  118 
OrtheBia,  Diana,  194 
Orthesium,  ib. 

Ortliia,  Diana,  ib. 

Orthius,  Bacchus,  183 
Orlbobulos,  Diana,  194 
Orthos,  446 
Orthosis,  359 
Ortons,  376 
Ortygia,  Atollo,  23 

, Diana,  164 

, Delos,  292 

, a division  of  Syracuse,  416 

Ortygius,  544 

Orus,  king  of  Trtrzene,  78 

— — , Osiris,  339 

, a Grecian,  213 

, Apollo,  17,  22,  838 

Osca,  502 
Oaci,  382,  502 
Oscophoru,  §3 
Osi,  519 
Osinins,  554 
Osirians,  338 
Osiris,  Jove,  14 

, the  Nile,  284 

, king  of  Egypt,  338 
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Osiris,  representations  of,  341  (sec  also 
211,  2811 

, friend  of  Turous,  661 

Osismii,  SIT 
Osoga,  Jove,  14 
Osogus,  id,  ib. 

Ossa,  622  (see  also  169) 

Ossilkgo,  611 
Ostia,  3H‘> 

Oaymandes,  334 

Otadeni,  539 

Out  rod  or  Atharid,  626 

Othona,  539 

Othry  tides,  Panthns,  144 

Othryas,  ib. 

Olhrydneus,  219 
Othrys,  335 
Otreus,  145 
Otrynteus,  232 
Otryntides,  Iphytion,  ib. 

Otus  and  Epliialtes,  169 

, an  AEpcian  leader,  236 

• , a giant,  1X5 

Oub,  Oupis,  Osiais,  340 
Oupis,  an  Amazonian  deity,  145 

, a Hyperborean  priestess,  162 

Ouslade,  3X6 
Ousous,  Osims,  340 
Ovum  Typhunis,  mundane  egg,  230 
Owl,  sacred  in  Egypt,  336 
Oxus,  538 

Oxyderces,  Minerva,  4fi 
Oxjlus,  son  of  Mars,  70 
Oxyntes,  8X 
Oxyrynchus,  336 
Ozochor,  Hercules,  10T 
Ozolae,  85 


P. 

Pachynus  or  Pachynum,  419 
Pachytos,  dog  of  Act®on,  160 
Pacifera,  Minerva,  48 
PacifSrus,  Mars,  XI 
Pactia,  Paros,  412 
Pactolldet,  549 
Pactolns,  ib. 

Padua,  183 
Padus,  450,  515 
P*an,  Apollo,  21 
Pteans,  63 

P®on,  son  of  Endymion,  137,  132 

, an  Egyptian  physician,  170 

Peonia,  Minerva,  48 

or  Emathia,  615 

Pseonian  Apollo,  23 
Peonians,  137 
Peons  or  Paftnes,  208 
Pestnm,  376 
P*ti,  535 
Pag®,  41 


Pagan  gods,  usual  classifications  of,  144 
Pag&sus,  560 
Pal«-Tyre,  121 
Pal®mon,  Melicfrta,  208 

, an  Argonaut,  329 

, PortOnvs,  435 

l’alsstc,  140 
Palrcstes,  Jove,  14 
Palestine's,  Furies,  140 
Pal®stra,  294,  390,  515 
Pal®str:r,  368 
Palamedes,  402 
Palamnmus,  589 
Palatia,  48!) 

Palatina,  Ctali.r,  412 
Palatini,  Sslii,  461 
Palatinui,  Palatine  hill,  367 

, Apollo,  23 

Palatua,  6XX 

Palemon,  son  of  Hercules,  104 

Palemouius,  64 

Pales,  312 

Palestine.  280 

Palestines,  goddesaes,  685 

Palica,  41X 

Palici,  544 

Palicus,  ib. 

Palicorum,  41X 
Palilia,  384 

Palinuro,  414  ' 

Palmurus,  son  of  Iasius,  414 
Pal  la,  386,  328 
Palladium,  403,  462 
Pallantcum,  a town  of  Arcadia,  506 
—————  or  I’alatium,  a town  of  Italy, 
506 

l’allantias,  Avrora,  105 
Pallanlides,  62 
Pallantinus,  Jove,  14 
Pallas,  Minerva,  48 

, the  giant;  43 

, brother  of  Aigeus,  52 

, son  of  Crius,  120 

, a Titan,  1X3 

, son  of  the  Titan  Crius,  193 

, son  of  Hercules,  606 

, son  of  Lyeaon,  ib. 

, an  ancestor  of  Evander,  5 Oil 

Pallene,  a district  of  Macedonia,  534 

, a village  of  Attica,  48 

Pallenis,  Minerva,  ib. 

Pallium,  386 
Pallor,  508 
Pallorian,  ib. 

Palm,  433 

Palmus  or  Palonys,  223 

, friend  of  riCneas,  554 

Palmyra,  282,  523 
Paludnmentum,  293 
Palus  Clusina,  549 
Pamisus,  120 
Pammon,  263 
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Pamphfigus,  Bacchus,  181 
PamphAnea,  Vulcan,  05 
P&mphila,  daughter  of  Apollo,  lfi 
Pamphylis,  396 
Pampliylogia,  197,  381 
Pamylea,  Osiris,  340 
Pan,  511 
Panacea,  154 
Panacbman  Ceres,  111 
Panacheis,  Minerva,  46 
Panagca,  Diana,  164 
Panarius,  Jove,  14 
Panathenata,  53 
Pancrates,  Jove,  14 
Panda,  590 

Pandara&tor,  Vulcan,  65 
PandArus,  son  of  Lycaon,  132 

, son  of  Meropa,  352  • 

, son  of  Alcanor,  545 

, son  of  Erectbeus,  5111 

Pandateria,  376 
Pandea,  198 
Pandemia,  Venus,  131 
Pandemus,  Cupid,  399 
Pandion  L king  of  Athens,  82 

II.  id,  ib. 

, squire  of  Toucer,  212 

, son  of  PUincus,  237 

, Pandirus,  355 

Pandbcus,  213 

Pandora,  wife  of  Epimetheos,  153 

, a nymph,  586 

Pandosia,  a town  of  Epirus,  317 

, a town  of  Bruttii,  376 

Pandrosia,  Minerva,  48 
— — , a daughter  of  Cecrops,  46,  294 
Pandrbsus,  540 
Panbelleuius,  Jove,  14 
Panhellinon,  Bacchus,  183 
Pania,  Minerva,  48 

, Arcadia,  92 

, Spain,  577 

Pannoma,  533 
Panorophsraa,  Jove,  14 
Panbpe,  atown  of  Btrotia,  242 

or  Panopea,  a Nereid,  245,  435 

Panopea  or  Panopte,  a town  of  Phocia,  85 

, one  of  the  Nereids,  435, 

Panopea,  435,  436 
Panopeus,  96 
PanopOlis,  336,  511 
Panoptes,  Jove,  14 
Panormus,  417 
Pansa,  452 
Psntagiaa,  421 
Pantaleon,  112 
Psnthfi®,  5 87 
Pantheon,  368 

Pantheus  or  Panthus,  144. 286 
Pantlca,581 
Papreus,  Jove,  14 
Faphia,  Venus,  131 


Paphia,  Bcrte,  230 

, Cyprus,  280 

Paphlagunia,  396 
Paphlagonians,  137. 208 
Paphos,  13L  3 M 
Paphos,  131 
Papremis,  70 
Papyrus,  343 
Paralus,  53 

Parammon,  Mercury,  296 
Paran  or  Pharan,  523 
Parapamisus,  538 
Psrasemon,  549 
Parc®,  429  (see  also  133) 

Pares,  Minerva,  48 
Parhedri,  589 
Parentalia,  35 
Pares,  582 

Paris,  son  of  Priam,  141 
Parisi,  539 
I’ari'ii,  512 
Parium,  132 
Parma,  325 
Parnassia,  498 
Parnassldes,  Muses,  67 
Parnassus,  son  of  Neptune,  S54 
or  Paraasus,  a mountain  of  Pho- 
cia, 354 

Parnes,  Mount,  14 

Parnessus,  a mountain  of  Baclriana,  2 
Paruethius,  Jove,  14 
Paraopius,  Apollo,  23 
Paropamisus  Mons,  526 
Paros,  son  of  Jason.. 412 

, island  of,  ib. 

Farrhasia,  Arcadia,  92 

, a town  of  Arcadia,  ib. 

Parrhasius,  Apollo,  23 

..,  son  of  Mars,  79 

, a son  of  Jupiter,  92 

Parronei,  535 
Parthson,  Protbous,  224 
l’arthenc,  494,  538 
Parthenia,  daughter  of  Staphylns,  354 

, Samos,  374 

Parthenias,  id.  ib. 

Parthenius,  a mountain  of  Arcadia,  92 

, a river  of  Paphlagonia,  132 

, a Trojan,  555 

Parthenoarusa,  Samos,  374 
Parthenon,  battle  of  the  Lsplth®,  sculptured 
on  the  metopes  of  exterior  friese  of,  54 
ParthenopEs,  daughter  of  Anceus,  19 
Partlienopsus,  156 
Parthenope,  a siren,  322 

, NcapOlia,  375 

Parthfinos,  Minerva,  49 
Partheyne,  538 
Parthia,  494,  538 
Partislity,  a divinity,  566 
Partunda,  584 
Parus,  132 
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Parra , Foetus*,  133 
Parvati,  631 
Pasagarda,  538 
Pasiphae,  queen  of  Minos,  448 

, a divinity,  576 

Pasith&e,  227 
Pastor,  Paris,  143 
Pat&ra,  a city  of  Lycia,  41 
l’alareus,  Apollo,  23 
Patarium,  383 
Patelana,  578 
Patella  or  Pateliana,  ib. 

Patdlo,  50Q 
Pater,  Jove,  14 
— , Janus,  382 
Patera,  421 
Patbmos,  413 
Patmos,  ib. 

Patia,  oracular  temples,  8i 
Pa  trie,  41 
Patres,  467 

Conscripti,  ib. 

Patrii,  522 
Patriumpbo,  582 
Palrius,  Apollo,  23 
Patroa,  Diana,  165 
Patroclus,  56 
Patron,  436 
Patroa,  the  >nn,  84 
Patulciua,  Janus,  382 
Patuleius,  id.  ib. 

Panlus  .'Kmilius,  480 
Pausus  522 
Parentis,  584 
Pavor,  171,  508 
Pax,  234 
Peace,  ib. 

Peacock,  symbol  of  vanity,  587 
Pechinians,  111 
Pecunia,  588 

Fedreus,  son  of  Antenor,  166 

, a town  of  Caria,  210 

Ped&sa,  a town  of  Caria,  45 
Ped&sus,  son  of  Bucnlinn,  176 

, a town  of  Proas,  ib. 

, a town  of  Caria,  MX 

, horse  of  Achilles,  238 

Pedophllos,  Ceres,  113 
Pedotrophoa,  Diana,  165 
Peg®,  Naiads,  250 
Peg®sldes,  682 
Pegiisa,  321 
Pegascus  Sinus,  118 
Pegasldes,  Muses,  67 
Peg&sus,  184 
Pelagia,  Rhodes,  107 

, Venus,  131 

Pelagius,  Neptune,  12 
PeUgon,  king  of  Preonia,  131 

, Grecian  captain,  155 

, a Trojan,  171 

, an  ally  of  Priam,  2JLZ 

l’el£gon,  son  of  the  Axius,  254 
Cl.  Man. 


Pelasgi,  135,  382 
Pelasgia,  Greece,  3 

, Juno,  38 

, Kubota,  85 

, Arcadia,  22 

, Thessaly,  109 

, Lesbos,  200,  413 

, Delos,  301 

Pelasgic  Argos,  109 
Pelasglcus,  Jove,  14  ” 

Pelasgiotis,  536 
Pelasgis,  Ceres,  113 
Pelasgus,  son  of  Terra,  109 

, son  of  Tribpos,  US 

Peleus,  191 
Peltftdes,  115 

Pelias,  the  spear  of  Achilles,  56 

, son  of  Neptune,  115 

arbor,  ship  Argo,  321 

, a Trojan,  422 

Pelides,  Achilles,  3,  42 
Peligni,  3Z5 

Pelion,  118  (see  also  54,  61,  169) 

Pella,  535 
Pellen,  22 

Pellene,  a town  of  Acliaia,  22 

, Diana,  161 

Pellonia,  579 
Pelodes,  415 

Pelopea,  daughter  of  Pelias,  1 15 

, mother  of  Aigystlius,  268 

Pelopeia  Mamia,  Argos,  28 

Virgo,  Iphigenia,  201 

Pelopia,  daughter  of  Nibbe,  261 
Pelopldaj,  88 
Peloptdes,  25 

Peloponnesus,  536  (see  also  69) 

Pelops,  62 
Peloria,  14 

Pelorian,  Orion,  247,  418 
Peloris  or  Pelorus,  418 
Pelorius,  Jove,  14 
Pelorum,  416 
Pelorus,  14  (see  Pelorius) 

, a pilot  of  Hannibal,  418 

or  Peloris,  promontoryib. 

Pelusian  mouth  of  Nile,  284 
Pelusium,  334 
Penates,  404 
Penatlger,  Aincas,  127 
Peneia,  Daphne,  410  - 
Penelius,  a Boeotian,  81 

, son  of  Hippalmus,  322 

Penelope,  271 
Penetrales  Dii,  405 
Peneus,  a river  of  Elis,  24 

, a river  of  Thessaly,  120,  121 

Penia,  577 
Peninus,  Jove,  14 

, Apollo,  23 

Penninus,  a divinity,  565 
Penhla,  387 

PentapOlis,  a district  of  Cyrentfca,  452 
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Pentapylon,  Jove,  11 
Pentathlum,  515 
Penthesilea,  597 
Pentheua,  426 
Penthtlu9,  61 
Peor,  ‘281 

Peor-Apis,  PaiApus,  13g 
Pepenuth,  395 
Pephredo,  270 

Peplus,  327  (see  also  53,  177,  374) 

Pcracici,  90 

Perasia,  Diana,  165 

Percnos,  263 

Perciipe,  212 

Percote,  131 

Percunus,  576 

Pereires,  116 

Peregrin),  575 

Perfects,  Juno,  38 

Pergma,  Diana,  165 

Perglmus,  a town  of  Crete,  414 

, a town  of  Troas,  ib, 

, a town  of  Epirus,  415 

Perg&sus,  170 

Perge,  165 

Pergubrious,  577 

Fergus,  417 

Periaptes,  573  - 

Peribasia,  Venus,  131 

Peribcea,  daughter  of  AlrathOus,  43 

, daughter  of  Hipponbus,  Qfi 

, daughter  of  Acessamenes,  137. 

254 

, queen  of  Corinth,  261 

, daughter  of  Nestor,  27-2 

, daughter  of  Eurymedon , 363 

Peribola,  573 

Pericionius,  Bacchus,  1S3 
Periclymbnus,  322 
Peridia,  564 
Perieres,  an  /Pollan , 68 

, king  of  Messenia,  322 

PerigOne,  152 

Perimede,  the  wife  of  Acheloui,  315 
Perimedes,  a Greek,  236 

, a companion  of  Ulysses,  319 

Perina,  Minerva,  178 
Periphajtes,  *233 
Periphantes,  437 
Periphas,  son  of  Ochesius,  174 

, son  of  LapHhus,  217 

, son  of  Epytus,  242 

, a Greek  captain,  167 

Periphetes,  son  of  Vulcan,  52 

, son  of  Copreus,  *236 

Periscclldes,  50Q 
Peristera,  571 
Peristyle,  188 
Permessldes,  Muses,  67 
Permessus,  ib. 

Pero  or  Perbnc,  322 
Perones,  500 
Pcroun  or  Peruno,  576 


Perrhaebi,  118.  535 
Perrhsebia,  118 
Perse,  315 
Persea,  342,  343 
Persces,  394,  592 
Perseis,  315 

Persephone,  PbosehpTne,  204,  283.  316 

, daughter  of  Mius,  322 

Persepolis,  538,  591 
Perseus,  son  of  Jopiter,  228  (see 
271 

, governor  of  Troy,  144 

, a Titan,  175 

, the  sun,  229 

, son  of  Nestor,  ‘278 

Persia,  538 

, religion  of,  591 

Perslca,  Diana,  165 

, peach-tree,  343 

Perslcus  Sinus,  537 
Persplcax,  Minerva,  49 
Persuasion,  goddess  of,  346 
Pertuisane,  516 
Pertunda,  586 
Perusia,  496 
Perusini,  ib. 

Pessinuntia,  CvbEle,  412 
Pessinus,  403.  412 
Pesus,  Apesus,  132 
Peta,  581) 

retasatus.  Mercury,  296 
Petisus,  293 
Pctclia  or  Perilia,  376 
Peteon,  81 

Peteus,  father  of  Menestheus,  87 

, son  of  (Eueus,  155 

Petilia,  416 

Petra,  a town  of  Arabia,  522 

, a town  of  Macedonia,  535 

Petracssa,  84 
Petreus,  55 
l’etrina,  117 
Petrocorii,  517 
Peucetia,  376 
Pcucetins,  ib. 

Pencini,  536 
Pbiea,  the  monster,  52 

, a river  of  Elis,  348 

Pha-aeia,  Scheria,  291 , 297 
Plu-acians,  291 
Phrcdlmus,  son  ofNibbe,  261 

, king  of  Sidon,  ‘290 

Pbatdra,  323 

Phasnops,  son  of  Alius,  243 
Phaenna,  168 
Pham,  216 

Phsstus,  a town  of  Crete,  97 

, son  of  Boras,  159 

Phesj'la,  246 
Pliaethusa,  330 
Phaeton,  Osiais,  310 

, eon  of  Apollo,  55 

rhaetoutikdes,  ib. 
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Phtger  or  Pliagrus,  57T 
Phalanx,  165,  218 
Phalarlca,  546 
PhalRris,  a Trojan,  ib. 

Phalarium,  417 
Phalces,  223 
PhalOrum,  86 

Phalerus,  a district  of  Athens,  87 

, aon  of  Alcon,  829 

Fh  alias,  184 

Phanacor  Phan  aces,  Bacchvs,  183 

, Osiris,  340 

Phanwum,  23 
Phanarus,  Apollo,  ib. 

Phanus,  829 
Phantasia,  68 
Pliaon,  363 
Fhar*  in  Achaia,  41 
Pliaran  or  Paran,  523 
Pharbob  Psainnelicus,  335 
Fharbethus,  336 

Pbares  or  Pbaris,  a town  of  Laconia,  90 

Pbarctrata  Ilea,  DiAna,  165 

Phaieua,  35 

Pharia,  Ceres,  LL3 

Pharia,  aon  of  Mercury,  170 

Pharius,  286 

Pharroacusa,  413 

Pharmecusa,  309 

Pharnace,  mistress  of  Apollo,  19 

Fharnak,  Deus  Lunua,  499 

PharopOlia,  Fortune,  134 

Pharos,  61 

, isle  of,  2S7.  333 

, a Rutulian,  552 

Pharygae,  a town  of  Locris,  38 

, Tarphe,  85 

Pharygea,  Juno,  38 
Phaselis,  186 
Phasiane,  CybSle,  112 
Phaaias,  Medea,  194 
l’baais,  son  of  Apollo,  19 

-,  a town  of  Pontua,  412 

Phatnic  or  Pathmetic  mouth  of  Nile,  284 

Phea  or  Pha:a,  a town  of  Elis,  122 

Pheax,  300 

Phedon  or  Phidon,  344 

Phegeus,  son  of  Dares,  159 

, a Trojan,  516 

, friend  of  Aeneas,  563 

Phegonegs,  Jovt,  14 
Phelus,  son  of  BucOlua,  235 
Phemius,  271 
Phene  Anak,  280 
Phvaealie,  163 
Pheneum,  91 
Pheneos,  lake,  120 

, a city  of  Arcadia,  507 

Phenomena  of  nature,  divination  by,  12 
PheocOmes,  55 

Pherss,  a town  of  Thessaly,  115 

, a town  of  Measenia,  110 

Pherea,  Diana,  163 


Phertclus,  a pilot,  53 

, aon  of  Harmonldes,  166 

Pherephata,  PposerpIne,  204 
Pberes,  son  of  Jason,  194 

, son  of  Crelhcus,  321 

, friend  of  Aeneas,  553 

Pheretikdes,  Admetus,  115 
Pherusa,  215 
Phidias  or  Phidaa,  ‘222 
Phidippus,  son  of  ThessSlus,  109 
Phidon  or  Phedon,  344 
Phigaleus,  245 

Phigalia  or  Phialia,  a town  of  Arcadia,  113, 
180,  245 

, a Dryad,  259 

Phigalians,  112 
Phila,  Venus,  131 
Pliilar,  358 
Philft-lius,  357 
Philia,  a nymph,  412 

, goddess  of  friendship,  584 

Philalexandrus,  Apollo,  23 
Philammon 
Philander, 

Philemon,  294 
Phiiesins,  Apollo,  25 
Fhileto,  246 
Phileus,  96 
Philippi,  453.  533 
Phil  i ppo  polls,  535 
Philius,  Jove,  14 

, A pollo,  28 

Philobia,  144 
Philoctetes,  1 16 
Pliiloctus,  04 
Philodamea,  170 
Philodice,  116 

Philogseus,  horse  of  Apollo,  19 
Philulaus,  JEscuiapius,  155 
Philomeda,  wife  of  AreithOus,  191 
Philomel,  355 
Philomelldes,  287 
Philomelas,  292 
Philomirax,  Diana,  163 
Philommides,  Venus,  131 
FhiJone  or  Phillo,  104 
PhilonOe,  daughter  of  Jobates,  184.  186 
PhilonOme,  wife  of  Cycnus,  28 

, daughter  of  Nyctlmus,  70 

Philostephknos,  Feronia,  501 
Philyra,  152 
Philyrei'ua,  Chiron,  ib. 

Pbineua,  brother  of  Cepheus,  229 

, son  of  Agenor,  237,  328 

Phlea,  ProsecpIne,  204 
PhlegSthon,  316 
Phlegra,  534 
Phlegrai  Campi,  375 
Phlegyans,  219  (see  also  21) 

Phlegyas,  450 

Phleon  or  Phlens,  Bacchus,  183 
Phlias,  aon  of  Bacchus,  324, 329 
Phliasia,  151, 165 
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Phlius,  90,  ISO 

Ph  logos,  351 

Phlox,  282 

Phobetor,  liS 

Pliobos,  Terror,  158 

Pboce,  sea-calves,  2 89 

Phocus,  son  of  /Eicus,  88,  88 

, son  of  Ceneus,  329 

Pliobas,  84 

Phoebe,  daughter  of  Ccclus,  28 

, daughter  of  Leucippns,  116 

, Diana,  165,  11U 

, one  of  the  Titanldes,  175 

, the  nioon,  413 

PhsliigSui,  jEsculahus,  155 
Phmbus,  Apollo,  25 
Phoeniee,  TenSdos,  2S 
— — , mother  of  Proteus,  78,288 

, Edom,  280  ,, 

Pharnices,  Cuthites,  334 
Phoenicia,  280  ; mythology  of,  282 
Phoenicians,  Carian*,  1S1 

, Cadniians,  &c.  299 

Phamicusa,  514 
Phcenissa,  Dido,  390 
Phtcnix,  king  of  the  Dolbpes,  201 
— , king  of  Arcadia,  18 

, son  of  Agenor,  231,  280,  291.  373 

, palm  or  date,  280 

, the  bird,  337 

, a Grecian,  408 

Pholegandros,  413 

PholDe,  a mountain  of  Arcadia,  55 

, a Cretan  slave,  435 

Pholus,  a Centaur,  55 

, a friend  of  .Eneas,  563 

Phorbas,  a robber,  23 

, father  of  Pellen,  90 

— — , son  of  Laplthus,  212 

, a pupil  of  Mercury,  232 

, king  of  the  Plilegye,  260 

, a shepherd,  261 

, father  of  Tiphys,  522 

Fhorcos,  Phorcys,  435 
Phorcydea  or  Phorcynldes,  the  Gorgona, 
112 

Phorcys,  a Phrygian  prince,  138 

, a Trojan,  242 

, a sea  deity,  270 

Phoroneus,  388 

— — — , confounded  with  Janus,  492 
Phoronldes,  InAchui,  ib. 

Pboronis,  Io,  60S  * 

Phorsa  or  Porrimo,  587 

Phorus,  552 

Plios,  282 

Phosphor,  408 

Phosphdros,  Diana,  165 

Phosphorus,  the  planet  Venus,  258 

Phra,  Apollo,  23 

, an  Egyptian  epithet  for  the  sun,  571 

Phradmon,  106 
Phraslmua,  561 


Phratrius,  Jove,  14 
Phronius,  274 

Phrontes,  son  of  Onetor,  277 

Phrygia,  kingdom  of  Priam,  73.  145.  396 

, daughter  of  Cecrops,  145 

Phryxus,  297 
Phtha,  283,  332 
Phthas,  Vulcan,  65 

, Osinis,  340 

Phthia,  mother  of  Laodocus,  19 

, a town  of  Thessaly,  45 

, daughter  of  NiObe,  264 

Phtbiotis,  536 
Phthiropbigi,  ib. 

Phtbius,  Achilles,  3 
Phtbonos,  a divinity,  570 
Phylace,  110,235 
Phylaceia,  Eaodamia,  448 
Fhylacldes,  Prolesilaus,  114 
Phyldcis,  18 

Phyl&cus,  king  of  Phyl&ce,  340  (ace  alto 


Phylas,  grandson  of  Hercules,  82 

, king  of  the  DryOpes,  104 

>king  of  the  1 besprotiau  Ephy  ra, 

238 

Pl.ylax,  HecXte,  428 
Phy  leus,  94 
Phylides,  Meges,  239 
Phylleus,  Apollo,  23 
Pbyllos,  ib. 

Phylo,  286 
Pliyscoa,  178 
Physlcus,  Jove,  14 
Phytalmius,  id.  ib. 

, Neptune,  80 

Piiyxius,  Jove,  14 

, Apollo,  23 

Pi-Ades,  Osinis,  340  # 

Picentini,  375 
Piccnum,  ib. 

Picollus,  581 
PictOnes,  517 
Picuninus,  554 
Picus,  490  (see  also  309) 

Pidytes,  126 

Picna,  a district  of  Thessaly,  122 

, a district  of  Macedonia,  534 

Pierldes,  Muses,  67 

PiCrua,  a mountain  of  Thessaly,  ib. 

, father  of  the  Picrides,  ib. 

, father  of  Hy&cinth,  231 

Pifitas,  529 

Pileuti  Fratres,  Castor  and  Pollux,  142 

Pilentum,  520 

Pileus,  581 

Pilum,  199 

Pilumnus,  554 

Pimpla,  Pitnpleius,  or  Pimpleus,  62 
Pimpleldrs,  Muses,  ib. 

Pinarii,  462 
Pincii,  368 
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Pincius,  Colli*  Hortulorum,  ib. 

Findus,  118 

Pineptlrai,  285 

Pirteus,  an  ancestor  of  Enrymedon,  155 

, son  of  Clytius,  348 

Pirene,  one  of  tbe  Danaldes,  550 

, a fountain,  60 

, daughter  of  the  Achelous,  IS 

, daughter  of  Bebrycius,  588 

Pireus,a  Thracian,  253 
Pirithous,  6JL1  53 
Piros,  135 

Pirtonum  Promontorium,  518 
Fiaa,  a town  of  Peloponnesus,  549 
— a town  of  Etruria,  ib. 

Pis®,  496 
Pis®us,  Jove,  14 
Pisander,  son  of  Antimichus,  212 
■ — ■ ■ , a Troian  chief,  221 

■ — , son  of  MemRlus,  238 

, son  of  Polyctor,  351 

Pisatis,  92 
Pisaurum,  375 
Pisaurus,  377 
Piseour,  a Centaur,  53 

, father  of  Clytus,  236 

, father  of  Ops,  273 

Pisidia,  a province  of  Asia  Minor,  139, 396 

, daughter  of  ASblus,  237 

Pisidlce,  daughter  of  Nestor,  61 

, daughter  of  Pelias,  115 

, wife  of  Mars,  228 

, wife  of  Myrmidon , 315 

Pisistr&tus,  son  of  Nestor,  276 
Pietius,  Jovt,  14 
Pistor,  id.  ib. 

Pistoria,  496 
Pitan,  serpent,  337 
Pitan&t®,  ib. 

Fithecusa,  122 
Pitho,  Diana,  165 
— , a Pleiad,  246 

, Suada,  346 

Pitlheit,  AEthra,  144 
Pittheus,  26 
Pityea,  134 
Pityusa,  Miletus,  139 

, SalSmis,  192 

, Chios,  216 

,499 

Pixius,  Jove,  14 
Placabllis,  Kurina,  572 
Placean  Mount,  59 
Placentia,  375 
Placia,  Strymno,  167 

, a town  of  Mvtia,  412 

Placiana  Mater,  CybEle,  ib. 

Plague,  personification  of,  576 
Plants,  sacred  among  Egyptians,  343 
Plataea,  a town  of  Bcrotia,  82 
— — , daughter  of  the  Asopus,  ib. 

, island  of,  413 

Plataniitius,  Apollo,  23 


Plate,  island  of,  413 
Plates,  prediction  concerning,  415 
Pleasure,  son  of  Cnpid,  446 
Pleasures,  ib. 

Pleiades,  246  (see  also  119  and  427) 

Pleione,  246 

Plemmyrium,  421 

Plenty,  a divinity,  510 

Plestori,  580  • ^ 

Pleuron,  95 
Pleiaris,  216 

Plexippus,  brother  of  Althsca,  96 
— — — , brother  of  J’andion,  231 
Pllnthinetes  Sinus,  333 
Plistht  ties,  father  of  Agamemnon,  59 

, father  of  Sicheus,  392 

Plitania,  413 
Plot®,  Stropbades,  414 
Plough,  ceremony  with  at  foundation  of 
citiea,  438 

Ploughing,  Grecian  method  of,  207 

Plumbarii,  497 

Plumes,  142 

Plusius,  Jove,  14 

Pluto,  sou  of  Saturn,  4, 169.  283 

, one  of  the  Oceanitldes,  325 

Plutus.  292.497 
Pluvi®,  Hyads,  246 
Pluvlus,  Jove,  14 
Po,  Padus,  450 

Podalirius,  son  of  iEsculapius,  117 

, a Trojan,  663 

Podarcrs,  114 
Podarga,  Diana,  165 
Podarge,  237 

Podargus,  horse  of  Hector,  190 

, horse  of  Menelaus,  259 

Podes,  243 

Paran  or  Pceas,  116 

Pceantihdrs,  Philocteles,  116 

Pceas,  son  of  Thaum&cus,  329 

PcemCnis,  581 

Poena,  586 

Purni,  Carthaginians,  373 
Poessa,  Rhodes,  107 
Poetry,  symbols  of,  589 
Pogwid,  395 
Pol  a,  311 

Polas,  a Tuscan,  659 
PolMa,  584 
Polyhymnia,  66 
Polias,  Minerva,  49 
Polieus,  Jove,  14 
Poliris,  Apollo,  23 
Polices,  Bacchus,  183 

, son  of  Priam,  123 

— — , one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses, 
316  " 

Politorium,  437 
Poliuchos,  Minerva,  49 
Poliuchus,  Jove,  11 
Pollentia,  580 
Polyalus,  164 
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Polybia,  Cebf.s,  113 

Polybcca,  daughter  of  Oiclcus,  311 

Polybdthra,  m2 

Polybus,  a Trojan  captain,  211 

i-,  king  of  Corinth,  261 

, father  of  Eurymachue,  273 

, king  of  Thebes,  286 

, king  of  Sicyon,  204 

■ , son  of  Mercury,  ib. 

, son  of  Eubea,  ib. 

, an  artificer,  307 

Polycuon,  son  of  Lelet,  578 
Polycaste,  daughter  of  Nestor,  278 
Polyclea,  104 
Polyctor,  203 

, a prince  of  Ithhca,  150 

Polydkmaa,  son  of  Antenor,  144 

, son  of  Panthus,  21 1 

Folydamna,  287 

Polydectes,  brother  of  Dictys,  228 
Polydegmknos,  Pluto,  6 
Polydora,  daughter  of  Meleag'er,  114 

, daughter  of  Peleus,  238 

Polydorus,  son  of  Priam,  252 

, son  of  Cadmus,  156,  208 

, son  of  Hippomedon,  260 

Polydus  or  Poiyidus,  son  of  Cccrfcnus, 
222 

, son  of  Euryd&mas,  166 

PolygOnus,  288 
Polygyus,  Mercury,  296 
Folyhymno,  246 

Polymela,  daughter  of  Autolycus,  193 
Polymela,  Thetis,  231 

, daughter  of  Phylas,  238 

Polyrnelus,  a Trojan,  239 
Polymncstor,  188,  398 
Polyneus,  30C 
Polynices,  155,  261 
Polyplnetes,  a Trojan,  419 
Polyph&gus,  Hercules,  107 
Polypheme,  269 
Polyphemon,  SOI 

Polyphemus,  one  of  the  Laplihe,  54 
Polyphides,  king  of  Sicyon,  7 6 

, son  of  Mantius,  317 

Polyphontes,  150 
Polypmtes,  1 17 
Polyteclinus,  355 

Polysfina,  daughter  of  Priam,  2,  415 
Polys 6nus,  son  of  Agaathcnes,  94 

, son  of  Jsson,  194 

Polyxo,  wife  of  Tlepolemus,  74 
— — , daughter  of  CEneus,  20G 

, a Hyad,  246 

, a Pleiad,  ib. 

Pomegranate  or  Hhoia,  203,263 
Pometia,  451 
Pomona,  372 
Porapeius,  Strabo,  418 
Pompelon,  428 

Pompey,  Cneius  Pompeius  Magnus,  478 
(see  also  472,  526) 


Pompey,  Sextus,  454 
Pompo,  463 
Pomponius,  468 
Fomptina,  804 

Pons  Sublicius  or  Aimilius,  170 

Fabrieius,  370 

Cestius,  ib. 

Senatorius  or  Palatinua,  ib. 

Janicbli,  311 

Triumphalis,  ib. 

-Elios,  ib. 

Milvius,  ib. 

Ponteus,  306 

Ponthinus,  Egyptian  general,  526 
Pontia,  Venus,  131 
Pontlfex  Maximus,  459 
Ponliflces,  ib. 

Pontiua  or  Pomptina  Lacus,  504 
Pontogenia,  Venus,  131 
PontonOus,  304 

Pontus,  son  of  Neptune,  78,  143 

, a deity,  283 

, province  of  Asia  Minor,  396 

Euxinus,  535 

Pop®, 463 

Poplar,  sacred  to  Hercules,  316,  434 
Populonia,  Juno,  38 

• , a town  of  Etruria,  549 

, a divinity,  ib. 

Portvith,  395 
Porphyrion,  a Titan,  115 
Porphyria,  Nisyrus,  168 

or  Porpbyrissa,  Cythera,  309 

Porrima,  585 
Porsenna,  515 
Porta  Agonensis,  461 
■ Collins,  ib. 

Porte,  368 

Porthaon  or  Portlieus,  Prolhous,  224 
Porthmeus,  Charon,  447 
Portlcus,  369 

Concordias,  ib. 

Apolllnis,  ib. 

Livia,  ib. 

Pompela,  ib. 

Portltor,  Charon,  447 
Portumnus  or  Portunus,  435 
Portiinus,  435 
Portus  Herculis  Liburni,  496 

Moumci,  37 S 

Velinus,  316 

Porus,  584 

Poaidon,  Neptune,  80 
Posidonia,  Attica,  86 
— , Troeiene,  88 

, Pestum,  376 

PosidoDium,  ib. 

Postulio,  Pluto,  6 
Postvorta,  302 
Pota  or  Pollca,  587 
Potamldos,  582 
Potentia,  376 
Pothus,  Cupid,  399 
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Potitii, 

PotnU,  148,  184 
PotniMes,  Glaucus,  184 

, divinities,  383 

Poverty,  personification  of,  445 
Practium,  134 
Practius,  ib. 

Prsecones,  56 
Praedator,  Joy*,  14 
PnefJcie,  438  (see  also  33) 

Prasneste,  a descendant  oTUIysses,  4Q9 

or  Palestrina,  a city  of  Latinm, 

lbs 

Prasnestina  Dea,  Fortune,  134 
Praenomen,  371 
Prapes  Deus,  Cupid,  30fi 
Presidium,  53!) 

Prestina,  384 
Prestes,  Jove,  14 

■,  Minerva,  48 

Pnetors,  4fi7 
Pramne,  a mountain,  214 
Pramnian  wine,  ib. 

Prayeri,  204 

Pranidlce,  ~C 

Praxis,  Vends,  131 

Praxithea,  daughter  of  Phrasimus,  501 

Prema,  562 

Prepesinthus,  413 

Presents,  made  to  the  father  of  the  bride, 

306 

Prmstltae,  405 
Priam,  king  of  Troy,  72 

, kingdom  of,  ib. 

— — , son  of  Politcs,  437 
Priameis,  Cassandra,  220 
Priamides,  the  race  of  Priam,  13 
Priapus,  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  134 

, the  god,  138 

Pri&sus,  320 
Priests,  27,  459 

, inferior  order  of,  460 

— ; of  particular  gods,  461 

Primigenia,  Fortune,  134 
Princeps  Dearum,  Juno,  38 
Privernates,  382 
Privernum,  559 
Privemus,  544 
Proao, 

Procas,  451 

Processions,  funeral,  33 

Prochjfta,  546 

Proclea,  28 

Procne  or  Progne,  355 

Procris,  daughter  of  Erectlieus,  323 

, a nymph,  586 

Procristius,  Neptune,  82 
Procrustes,  52 
Prodice,  246 
Prodigialis,  Jove,  15 
Prodomiei,  583 
Prodomios,  Juno,  38 
Prodromoi,  Zethes  and  Calais,  414 


Procrosia,  Ceres,  113 
Prcctldes,  185 
Pro-tus,  185,  324 
Proff ra,  588 

Profunda  Juno,  ProserpInb,  204 
Profundus  Jupiter,  Pluto,  6 
Progne  or  Procne,  355 
Proles  Elatela,  Ceneus,  51 
Promachorms,  Minerva,  48 
Promachua,  son  of  Hercules,  124 

Hercules,  107 

. »on  of  Parthenopeus,  156 

a Boeotian,  232 

, Mercury,  296 

Prometheus,  152,  388 
Promyleus,  582 
Pronaus,  Mercurt,  2SB 
Pronax,  172 
Prono  or  Prowe,  585 
Pron&a,  Minerva,  42 
Pronoos,  25 
Pronous,  a Trojan,  239 
PronQba,  Juno,  39 
Proiipsius,  Apollo,  23 
Proponiis,  5S5 
Propugnator,  Mars,  11 
Propylea,  Diana,  165 
Propyleus,  Mercury,  296 
Prorens,  306 
Proschion,  Pylene,  25 
Proselystius,  Neptune,  8fi 
Proserpine,  wife  of  Pluto,  228 

, daughter  of  Aidoneue,  54 
Prostasis,  Ceres,  113 
Prostaterius,  Apollo,  23 
Prosymns,  daughter  of  the  Asterion,  35 

, R town  of  ArgOlis,  39 

, Juno,  ib. 

, Ceres,  113 

Protegcnia,  daughter  of  Deucalion,  354 

Protesilaus,  114 

Proteus,  288 

Prothoenor,  81 

Prothoon,  233 


— - — - «■*  ujAsiusiiuie^  j 

■,  son  of  Agenor,  224 


Proto,  245 
Protogenea,  70 
Protogonus,  282 
Protothronios,  Diana,  165 
Protrygacus,  Bacchus,  183 
Protrjges,  id.  ib. 
Providence,  goddess  of,  322 
Provincia,  517 
Prudence,  a divinity,  591 
Prymneus,  306 
Prytanea,  425 
Pryt&nis,  a Lycian,  179 

, a Trojan,  546 

Psacalanthe,  178 


Psamitthe,  daughter  of  Crotopus,  19 

, wife  of  itacus,  83,  88,  254 

Fsspho,  591 
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Pseudostom&ta,  283 
Psilas,  Bacchus,  183 
Psithjros,  Venus,  131 

, Cupid,  399 

Psyche,  399 
Psylli,  458 
Plarmos,  43 

Ptcleon,  a town  of  PyloB,  91 
— — , a town  of  Thessaly,  119 
Pteiflas,  a dog  of  AcUeon,  122 
Ftha,  Osinis.  340 
Ptolemxus,  155 
Ptolemais,  a city  of  Libya,  452 

, a town  of  Phccnicia,  282 

llemtii,  333 

Ptolemy,  cider  brother  of  Cleopatra,  412 

, younger  brother  of  Cleopatra,  527 

Auletes,  520 

Ptoiis,  Apollo,  23 

, a mountain  of  Bccotia,  41 

Public®  Vise,  370 
Pudda  or  Padda,  541 
Pudicity,  personified,  588 
Pulverulentus,  Jove,  15 
Punic  wars,  outline  of,  373 
Pures,  550 

Purpurariie  Insulas  457 
Purpureua,  a giant,  125 
Puster,  395 
Puts,  557 
Putebli,  375 
Pyctes,  Apollo,  23 
Pydna,  535 

, battle  of,  480 

Pygmtei,  pygmies,  141 
Pygmalion,  a Cyprian,  43.1 

. , king  of  Tyre,  322 

Pyl&des,  00 

Pylae  or  Thermopylae,  111 
Pylma,  Ceres,  ib. 

Fyliemfinea,  leader  of  the  Paphlagonians, 
137 

, a Paphlagonian  prince,  ib. 

Pylagbros,  Ceres,  113 
Pylartes,  a Trojan,  242 
Fylene,  95 
Pyleus,  135 
Pylon,  217 
Pyloa  or  Pylus,  fifi 
Pylbtis,  Minerva,  42 
Pyr,  fire,  282 
— — , Osiris,  340 

. , Jupiter,  382,  522 

Pyra,  S3 

Pyracmon,  a Cyclops,  311 
Pyncchmes,  ill 
Pyramids,  333 

, emblematical  of  glory,  &c.  583 

Fyrftmus  and  Thisbe,  559 
Pyratbia,  425 
I’yrenma,  Venus,  131 
l’yrgi,  550 
Pyrgo,  438 


Pyris,  a Trojan,  239 

, funeral,  31 

PyrisOus,  Achilles,  1 

Pyrbia,  hone  of  Apollo,  12 

Pyronia,  Diana,  165 

Pyrbus  or  Pirus,  son  of  ImbrEsus,  115 

Pyrplle,  Delos,  301 

Pyrrlia,  Achilles,  1 

, wife  o'f  Deucalion,  354 

Pyrrhsea,  Thessaly,  109 
Pyrrh&sus,  1 14 
Pyrrldcut,  llil 

Pyrrhus  or  Neoptokmus,  249,  276,  424 
Pytlieus,  son  of  Apollo,  12 
Pytbia,  priestess  of  Apollo,  84 

, a town  of  Fhocis,  S3 

Pythian  Gaines,  85 
Pythiomres,  Venus,  131 
Pythius,  Apollo,  23 

or  Python,  Osiris,  340 

Pytho,  Delphi,  83 

, n Hyad,  246 

Python,  the  serpent,  17,  84. 122 

— , a man  overcome  by  Apollo,  23 

Fythonissa,  84 
Pythopolis,  53 
Pyttiua,  93 
Pyx,  343 
Pyxus,  312 


Q- 

Qnadi,  519 

Qundrutus  Deua,  Terminus,  293 

, Mercury,  296 

Quadriceps,  id.  ib. 

, Janus,  389 

Quadrlfrons,  id.  ib. 

Quercens,  546 

Querquetulane,  Hamadry  hdes,  408 
Quertjuetulanus,  Cadian  hill,  322 
Quies,  579 
Quietalis,  Pluto,  2 
Quindecemvlri,  4C0 
Quintiliaui,  421 
Quirinalias,  03 
Quirinulis  Porta,  368 

, Quirinal  hill.  367 

Quirinus,  an  ancient  Sabine  god,  SSI 

, Jove,  15 

Marb,  21 

, Romulus,  387 

, Janus,  389 

Quinta  or  Curitis,  Jt’NO,  39 
Quirites,  Cures,  385,  501 
Quiver,  Lycians  remarkable  for  the  fabrica- 
tion of,  505 


r; 

Races,  in  Citcus  Maximus,  515 
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Radaigaisus,  395 
Kalians,  530 
Rakiss,  532 

Ram,  sacred  in  Egypt,  331 

, the  ship,  208 

Kama,  531 
Rameses,  12 

Ramnes  or  Ramnenses  (or  Rh-),  450 

Raouda  or  Rhode,  285 

Rapu,  555 

Rastolatliy hius,  540 

Rat®,  530 

Ratiaria,  534 

Raur&ci,  518 

ltaveuua,  375 

RaxCka,  an  Arabian  god,  525 
Reate,  wife  of  Mars,  10 

, a town  ofPicenum,  375 

Kecaranus,  Hercules,  lill 
Rectus,  Bacchus,  183 
Redarator,  580 
Rediculus,  577 
Rcdux,  Fortune,  134 
Refuge,  personification  of,  670 
Regia,  of  Romhlus,  510 
Regillus,  378 
Reginus,  519 
Regio  Syrtlca,  157 
Regnator,  Jove,  15 
Regni,  530 
Regnum,  ib, 

Rcithrns,  2Z1 
Religious  rites,  31 
Remonius,  367 
Remphani,  Hercules,  101 
Romulus,  king  of  Alba,  383 

— , a chief  of  Tibur,  543 

, a Ladan,  559 

Remus,  brother  of  Romulus,  397 

, a Kutulian,  543 

Repentance,  personification  of,  500 
Rescinthes,  a mountain  of  Thrace,  39 

, Juno,  ib. 

Rcspiciens,  Fortune,  134 
Respicienles  Dii,  578 
Ketinac&la,  439 
Rex,  Jove,  15 
— Sacrorum,  460 
Rha,  393,  536 
Rbabbothin,  Phccnicia,  290 
Rhacius,  5 51 

Khadamantlius,  231  (see  also  98,  372,415) 
Kha  tia,  534 
llhamnes,  543 

Rhamnus,  a town  of  Attica,  430 
Rhamnusia,  NemEsis,  431 
Rharia,  Ceres,  113 
Rharos  or  Rharium,  ib. 

an  Athenian,  ib. 

Rhea.235  (sec also  lit.  143. 175,230,  283) 
Sylvia,  384 

Rhedas  or  Rhesus,  a river  of  Bithvnia, 
210 

C7.  Sian. 


KhedOnes,  517 
Rhegium,  370 
Rhemi,  518 

Rhena,  mother  of  Medon,  111 

, wife  of  Mercury,  294 

Rhenea,  413 

Ulienus,  a river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  377 

•,  a river  of  Germany,  518 

Rhesus,  king  of  Thrace,  202 

or  Rhedas,  a river  of  Bithvnia, 

210 

Rhexenor,  303 
Rhigmus,  253 
Rhine,  537 
Rhinocolura,  331 
Rhinocolustes,  Hercules,  107 
Rhoda,  a nymph,  102 

, a town  of  Tamconenais,  498 

, daughter  of  Neptune  and  Amphi- 

trite,  550 

Rliodhnus,  393,  518 
Rhodes,  107 
Rbodius,  210 
Rhodope,  225 

Rhodopelus,  Orpheus,  443 
Khodos  or  Rhodes,  daughter  of  Neptune 
and  Venus,  Ifl 
Rhaibus,  555 
Rhoccus,  55 
Rhccdestus,  535 
Rhceo  or  Rhoio,  409 
Uhccteum,  promontory  of,  410 
Rhceteus,  552 
Rhcctus,  a Titan,  175 

, promontory  of,  410 

, a Kutulian,  543 

Rhuia  or  Pomegranate,  203.  283 

or  Rhea,  1 1 1 

, daughter  of  Stapbylus,  354 

Rhoio  or  Rhceo,  409 
Rhombus,  Hebrus,  563 
Rhydon,  91 
Ricinium,  386 
Ridiculuj,  577 
Riduua,  518 

Right  baud,  sacred  to  Faith,  5 
Rimtnus,  377 
Rimmon,  283 

, Osiris,  340 

Rinda,  580 
Rings,  343 
Ripe,  91 

Ripheus,  a Centaur,  55 

, a Trojan,  407 

Risus,  576 
Rites,  religious,  29 

, funeral,  31 

River  gods,  372 

horse,  hieroglyphic  of  Typboo,  123 

Robe  of  Hercules,  103 
Robigo,  312 
Rodigast,  395 
Rogus,  33 

1 R 
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Roma,  the  goddess,  371 

, wife  of  Evandcr,  489 

Rotmina,  Juno,  39 
Romans,  names  of,  311 
Rome,  307  ; personification  of,  311 ; clas- 
sification of  gods  of,  ib.  representation  of, 
when  designating  power  O'er  the  world, 
607 

Romillus,  381 

Romus,  308 

Rosfa  Dea,  Aurora,  195 
Rosetta  or  Rashid,  331 
Rosta,  S80 
Rostra,  309 
Rotom&gos,  018 
Roussalky,  577 
Roxalani,  530 

Royal  Shepherds,  Cuiliites,  331 

Ruana,  505 

Rubicon,  377 

Rubricatus,  498 

Rucantii,  531 

Rudiat,  370 

Rudra,  531 

Rugii,  519 

Rumia  or  Rumilia,  502 

Ruminus,  Jove,  15 

Rumour,  representation  of,  505 

Runciaa,  505 

Rurales,  404 

Rusclno,  517 

Rusellte,  490 

Rusellnni,  ib. 

Rusic&de,  457 
Rusor,  Pluto,  £ 

Ruteni,  517 
Rutfili,  382 
Rutupia*,  539 


s. 


Saad,  Sair,  or  Soair,  an  Arabian  divinity, 

520 

Saba,  424,  523 

Saba',  a people  of  Thrace,  15, 1S3 
Sabrei,  a people  of  Arabia,  424,  523 
Sab&tus,  377 
Sabazius,  Jove,  15 

, Bacchus,  183 

Sabba,  584 

Sabim  or  Sabis,  an  Arabian  di'inity,  520 
Sabini,  375 
Sabinas,  191 

Sabis,  on  Arabian  divinity,  520 

Saboi,  179 

Sabos,  523 

Sabrbta,  457 

Sabrina,  540 

, arstuariuni,  ib. 


Sacte  or  Scythians,  392 

, a town  of  Myrcania,  420 

Sacellum,  308 
Sacerdos,  Dei'phbbe,  411 
Sacrana,  504 
Sacruni,  ib. 

Sacratur,  555 

Sacred  van  or  chest,  87, 112 
Sacrifices,  £2 

, to  the  dead,  35 

Sacrum  Promontoriuni,  197,  498 
Sadid,  283 

Satva  Ilea,  Diana,  165 
Sagar,  511 
Sagra,  378 
Sagutu,  387 
Saguntum,  498 

Sagus,  Sauctus,  Saugus,  or  Sanetus,  Hu- 
cules,  107 

Sair,  an  Arabian  di'inity,  520 

Sais,  Minerva,  49 

— , a town  of  Lower  Egypt,  334 

Sakia,  an  Arabian  god,  525 

Sakra,  532 

Saktis,  531 

Sal  a,  518 

Salamander,  SBO 

Salanilro,  585 

Salaminia,  Cyprus,  280 

Salaminius,  Jove,  15 

Saldmis,  daughter  of  A -opus,  192 

, Sal&mins,  or  Salamina,  an  island  u 

the  Aigean  sea,  192 
- ■■  , a town  of  Cyprus,  176 

Salapia,  370 
Salaria  Porta,  308 
Salatia,  AsrruiTRiTE,  299 
Salatis,  281 

SaRma,  an  Arabian  god,  525 
Salentina,  376 

Salentinum  Promontorium,  ib. 

Salenlum,  a town  of  Apulia,  41ft 
Salemum,  375 

Salganea,  a town  of  Bceotia,  23 
Salganeus,  Apollo,  ib, 

Salges,  611 
Saligfcna,  Apollo,  23 
Saligenia,  Venus,  131 
Salii,  1£1 
Salim,  525 

Salisubstilus,  Mars,  U 
Salius,  435 
Salmantlca,  497 

Salmone,  promontory  of  Crete,  98 

, a village,  321 

Salrnoneus,  320 
Salmonis,  Tyro,  274 
Salmonium,  98. 

Salmydessus,  237,  328,  535 
Salpiga,  MiNEnvA,  19 
Salpinx,  id.  ib. 

Salsipirtens,  Neptune,  89 
Salus,  503  (see  also  154) 
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Saluting,  Jove,  15 

Divug,  Pluto,  6 

Salutlfer  Puer,  AEsculapius,  155 

Samarobriva,  518 

Sambhu,  531 

Sambroca,  408 

Same,  Cephallenia,  272 

Sam£na,  518 

Samtra,  ib. 

Samia,  wife  of  Anccus,  IS 

, Juno,  39 

Samian  Juno,  374 
Samnium,  370 

Samos,  Cephallenia,  272  (see  also  94) 

, Samothracia,  203 

, an  island  in  the  AEgean  sea,  374 

Samositta,  537 
Samothraccs,  283 
Samothracia,  218 
San  Elmo,  140 
Sana,  a town,  523 
Sanctus,  Jove,  15 

, Sancus,  Sagus,  or  Sanetus,/ Her- 
cules, IQt 

, Sancua,  Sangus,  Osiris,  310 

Sanchoniathon,  5fi 
Sancus,  Jove,  15 
Sandis,  Osiris,  340 

Sangnr,  Sangaris,  Sangarius,  or  Sag&ris,  a 
river,  145 

Sail  garble,  145,  411 
Sangarius  Puer,  Ganymedes,  161 

, Atya,  111 

Sangarius,  father  of  Sangaride,  145 

Sangus,  Jove,  15 

Santo  Matla  di  Leuca,  370 

Santones,  517 

Santbnum  Portus,  518 

Saocis,  Samotliracia,  218 

Saos  or  Saoce, ib. 

Saotas,  Jove,  15 

, Bacchus,  183 

Saplia-i,  Sinthians,  05 
Sapari,  id.  ib. 

Sappho,  303 
Sapphoritx,  523 
SaraceDi,  ib. 

Saraawali,  531 
Sarchon,  Osiris,  340 
Sarcophagus,  34 
Sardlca,  534 
Sardis,  138 
Sardon,  Osiris,  310 
Sardones,  517 
Sardome,  Saturn,  162 
Sarepta,  280 
Siribbras,  590 
Sarmalia,  530 
Samia,  518 
Ssmus,  502 
Saro,  105 

Siron,  king  of  Trorzcne,  ill 

, Osiris,  340 

Saroiiia,  Diana,  165 


Saronldes,  587 

Sarpedon,  son  of  Neptune,  78 

, son  of  Eutopa,  139 

, son  of  t.aodamia,  ib. 

— , son  of  Lardane,  ib. 

, a town  of  Cilicia,  105 

Sarpedonia,  Diana,  ib. 

Sarracene,  282 

Sarraous,  543 

Sarritor,  588 

Sascan,  Hercules,  161 

Sasperia,  538 

Sati,  531 

SaticQla,  502 

Sntnio  or  Satnios,  177 

Sator,  Jove,  15 

Satnius,  son  of  AEnops,  232 

Saturn,  197,  388 

Saturnalia,  198 


Saturnia,  Juno,  39,  151 

, Italy,  374 

, the  town,  513 

Satumigbna,  Jove,  15 
Satumius,  I’i.uto,  6 

, Jove, 15,  63 

, Neptune,  63.  80 

, Capitoline  hill,  368 

Satjri,  112 
Savus,  519 

Sawa  or  Scuvac,  Arab  god,  525 

Saxanus,  Hercules,  107 

SaxOnes,  512 

Sca-a,  144 

Scalabis,  497 

Scaldis,  518 

Scaniander,  a river  of  Troag,  12 

, the  god,  ib. 

, eon  of  CurJ’bas,  ib. 

, a river  of  Sicily,  417 

Scamandriua,  a Trojan,  159 

, Asty&nax,  189 

Scandia,  207 
Scandinavia,  392 

Scarabaius,  331  (see  also  Hera,  37} 
Scarphe,  Eicon , 8J 

or  Scarpbea,  85 

Sceptre,  50 

, golden,  62 

Schediug,  son  of  IphTtus,  83 

, son  of  Periniedes,  236 

Schenknak,  587 
Scheria  or  Phamcia,  291 
Scboc-Madou,  531 
Scliocni'T.i,  Atalanta,  22 
Schceneus,  81,  97 
Schoenos,  81 
Scbolus,  ib. 

Scias,  23,  165 

Sciastes,  Apollo,  23 

Sci&tig,  Diana,  163 

Scione,  114 

Scipio  eburnens,  468 

Scipio,  I’ublius  Cornelius,  182 

, Lucius  Cornelius,  ib. 
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Scipio,  Lucius  Cornelius  II.,  482 
— — , Cneius  Cornelius  Asina,  ib. 

— , Publius  and  Cneius,  ib. 

, Publius  Cornelius  Africanus,  483 

, Lucius  Cornelius  AsiafYcus,  484 

, Publius  Nasica,  ib. 

, Publius  A’.mylianus,  485 

, Mctellus  Publius,  480 

Sciras,  Mixerva,  49 
■ , Angina,  89 

- - , Sal  amis,  192 
Scire,  180 
Sciron,  52 
Scodra,  533 
Scolltas,  587 
Scollis,  Olcnus,  93 
Scopdlog,  414 
Scordisci,  534 
Scota,  573 

Scotia,  HicXte,  428 

, Ireland,  573 

Scotios,  Jove,  15 

Sculponric,  500 

Scuvac  or  Sawa,  Arab  god,  525 

Scylaca*um,  420 

Scylaccan  gulf,  200 

Scylacium  or  Scylletium,  3 16 

Scylla,  daughter  of  Nisus,  329 

- — , the  rock,  ib. 

, the  nymph,  ib. 

, a Tyrrhenian  vessel,  ib. 

, the  ship  of  Cloanthus,  434 

Scyllnjum,  a town  and  promontory  of  the 

Bruttii,  370 
Scyphas,  190 
Scyphi,  ib. 

Scyrias,  Deidamia,  3 
Scyros,  200 
Scytha?,  534 
Scythia,  424 

Limyrlca,  ib. 

intra  Imaum,  ib. 

extra  Imatim,  ib. 

mythology  of,  ib. 

Scythians,  392 
Scy thins,  Delos,  301 
Sea-mew,  298 

Sea-monsters,  exposure  of  women  to,  108 
Sea-nymphs,  transformation  of  Aeneas’  fleet 
into,  541 
Seasons,  250 
Seater,  395 

Se benny  tic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  284 
Sebcnnytus,  334 

Sebetbis,  Sebethu9,  or  Sebethos,  a river  of 
Campania,  377,  502 

, a nymph,  502 

Secri'tus,  Jove,  15 
Securis,  491 

Security,  personification  of,  507,  568 
Seduni,  517 
Sedunum,  ib. 

Sedusii,  519 


Segalauni,  617 
Segesta,  584 
Scgetia,  ib. 

Segodunum,  517 
Segontium,  539 
Segovia,  498 
Segusiani,  517 
Sera,  687 
Seira,  C-EnES,  113 

, or  hive,  327 

Sclagus,  170 
Selamnues,  Jove,  15 
Selasia,  Juno,  39 

, a town  of  Laconia,  ib. 

Selasphoros,  Diana,  105 
Selene,  Juno,  39,  374 

, Ceres,  114 

Diana,  165,  lli 

Sclepias,  110 

Seleucis,  280 

Selgova?,  539 

SeJiranus,  578 

Selinuntii,  417 

Selinuntius,  Apollo,  24 

Selinus  or  Selinuns,  a town  of  Sicily,  422 

Sella  CUrulis,  492 

Sella*,  239 

Sellasia,  a town  of  Laconia,  15 
Sellasian  Jove,  ib. 

Minkava,  49 

Selli,  238 

Selle  or  Selleis,  a river  of  Thesprotia,  10S 
Selymbria,  535 
Semargle,  587 

Semfclc,  229.  246  (see  also  Isis,  113) 
Semlfer,  Chiron,  152 

Semir&mis,  a statue  of  in  the  temple  of 
Juno  at  Ilierapblis,  32 
Semitales,  584 
Semnothees,  394 
Semo,  Mercury,  296 
Semon,  Osiris,  340 
Semones,  372 
Sempronia,  Cornelia,  481 
Sena,  a tow  n of  Etruria,  496 

, an  island,  518 

Senate,  494 
Senes,  394 
Senbnes,  517 

Senses,  personification  of,  545 
Scntia,  551 

Sentinels,  permitted  anciently  to  sit,  512 
Sentinus,  545 
Sepias,  118 

SeptemvYri  Epuldnes,  460 
Septcntrlo,  Borfcas,  232 
Scptimianus,  Saturn,  199 
Sepulchres,  34 

of  the  Egyptian  kings,  202 

of  Romans,  near  the  public  road, 

370 

Sequ&na,  518 
Sequ&ni,  ib. 
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Sera,  5Q0 
Serapion,  Osiris,  340 
Serupis,  Jove,  15 

, Osiris,  340.  341 

S5-«rbera,  532 

£>erenus,  Jove,  15 

Sergestus,  398 

Sergii,  308,  434 

Sergius,  308 

Seriplius,  228,  414 

Serpent,  UJj  283,  299,  337, 133 

, device  on  shields  of  Agamemnon 

and  Menelaus,  279 
Serpentarius,  Ophiuchus,  1 54 
Serpentigdnit,  Athenians,  112 
Seruius,  445 
Servator,  Jove,  15 

— , Bacchus,  183 

Servius  Tullius,  4(14 
Sesac,  Bacchus,  525 
Sesdmc,  1 1 1 
Sesdmus,  137 
Sesiie,  582 

Sesorthrus,  /Escolaimus,  154 
Sestos,  134 
SeUeia,  540 
Sevcrus,  501 

Sextus,  son  of  Tarquin,  Ififi 
Shame,  representation  of,  305 
Sliatkrutu,  532 

Shepherds,  royal,  Cuthites,  334 
Shcbnn,  a town,  523 
Shield  of  Achilles,  246 
Shields,  368 
Ships,  Plncacian,  307 

, station  of  during  the  siege  of  Troy, 

224 

Shiva,  531 

Shoes  of  ancient  Latians,  500 
Shur  or  Etham,  523 
Sibylla,  43fi 
Sibylline  verses,  418 
Sibyls,  ib. 

Sicaeus,  a Titan,  175 
Sicambri,  519 
Sicauia,  Sicily,  364 
Sicca,  457 
Sicclldes,  Muses,  07 
Sichieusor  Sicliarbas,  3!)2 
Sicily,  416  (see  also  378) 

, representation  of.  4 1 7 

, rivers  of,  ib. 

, name  of  very  ancient,  358 

Siclnos,  4 1 4 

Sickness,  ceremonii  s in,  32 
Sic&li,  382 

Sichluni  F return,  393,  416 
Sic&Ium  Mare,  417 
Sicy un,  90 
Side,  247 
Sidero,  274 
Sidicinum,  501 

Sidon,  a city  of  Phoenicia,  188,  280 


Sidon,  son  of  Pontus,  283 

Sidra,  423 

Siga,  Minerva,  42 

Sigaium,  2 

Sigalion,  588 

Sight,  sense  of,  545 

Sigilla,  383 

Sihor,  the  Nile,  284 

Sila  or  Syla,  305 

Stldrus  or  Siler,  378 

Silence,  a divinity,  220.  548 

Silent,  3 1 0 

Silenus,  179 

Siler  or  Sildrvts,  378 

Silercinium,  35 

Silintc,  339 

Silnoy  Bog,  591 

Silures,  539 

Silva,  393 

Silvanus,  514 

Silvancctes,  518 

Silvia,  493 

Silvius,  son  of  .Eneas,  450 

, .Eneas,  451 

Simaethis,  wife  of  Paunus,  270 
Simeni,  339 

Simethius  Heros,  Acis,  ib. 

Simois,  a river  of  Irons,  1 58 

, a river  of  Sicily,  417 

Siiuoisitis,  158 
Sin  or  Paran,  523 
Sinai,  Mount,  ib. 

Singidunum,  534 
Singitlcus  Sinus,  535 
Singtis,  ib. 

Sinlca,  425 
Sinnis,  52 

Sinoe,  the  Arcadian  nymph,  512 
Sinois,  l’AN.ib. 

Sinon,  son  of  .Eslmus,  402 
Sinope,  daughter  of  the  Asoptis,  12 

, Sinuessa,  382 

Sinopians,  1 37 
Sinthians  or  Sintii,  65 
Sintlce,  534 
Sinus,  386 
Sinuessa,  382 
Siona,  590 
Siphnus,  414 
Sipylela,  Niobe,  284 
Sipylene,  CvntiE,  412 
Sipyluin,  ib. 

Sipylus,  a mountain,  264 

",  son  of  Niobe,  ib. 

Sirbcs,  the  Xantlius  of  Lyric,  140 

Sirbonis  Palus,  333,  334 

Sirens,  327 

Sirenusa;,  439 

Siri,  531 

Siris,  Nile,  284 

, a river  of  Italia  Propria,  318 

Sirius,  174 

Sitmium,  533 
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Sistrum,  M2 
Sisyphus,  iColiaD,  IB4 
Sitaicas,  Apollo,  24 
Silhnides,  421 
Sito,  Ceres,  114 
Siva,  531 
Skada,  579 
Skidncr,  590 
Skiron,  232 
Skulda,  5 SO 

Slavery,  personification  of,  575 
Sieipner,  500 
Smell,  sense  of,  545 
Smilai,  231 
Sminthte,  24 

Sminthaeus,  Apollo,  24, 28 
Smy , Typhon,  123 
Smyrna,  133 
Sneezing,  god  of,  43 

, ominous,  350 

Snotra,  58f> 

Soair,  Arab  divinity,  520 
Socci,  500 
Socigtna,  Juno,  39 
Socus,  son  of  Hippftsus,  213 

, Mercury,  296 

Sodnles,  460 
Sogdiana,  538 
Sohail,  Atab  god,  525 
Sol,  OsiRis,  340 
Sol  Asterius,  394 
Sole®,  500 
Soliuoniia,  165 
Solceis,  promontory  of,  458 
Soloon,  a river,  53 

, an  Athenian  youth,  53 

Soljm®,  186 

Solymi,  the  people,  139,  186 

, mountains,  186 

Sommbna  Codam,  530 

Somnialis,  Hercules,  107 

Somnus,  226 

Sonuius,  567 

Soorage,  532 

Sopliax,  125 

Sopor,  583 

Soracte,  560 

Soractis,  Apollo,  24 

Soranus,  Pluto,  6 

SorodamOnes,  586 

Soitow,  personification  of,  580 

Sortet  Homeric®,  42,  245 

Virgiliame,  42 

Sosianus,  Apollo,  24 
Sosipblis,  Jove,  15 
Sosplta,  Juno,  39 
Sotira,  Minerva,  49 
Soter,  ProserpIne,  204 

, Jove, 15 

, Diana,  165 

Soteres,  Castor  and  Pollux,  147 
Solira,  DiAna,  165 
Soumenat,  526 
Sous,  Osiris,  340 


Spam,  497 

Sparta,  daughter  of  the  Eurotas,  90 

, Menelaus,  242 

, the  city,  279 

Sparti,  90,  2711 
Spartiantis,  586 
Sparton,  90 

Spectactila  or  Fori,  514 
Speculatrix,  Venus,  131 
Speech,  a divinity,  577 
Spelaites,  Hercules,  102 

, Apollo,  114 

, Mercury,  296 

Spcrchius,  238 

Spermo,  daughter  of  Anius,  209 

Sphachiots,  100 

Sphccia,  Cyprus,  220 

Sphelus,  son  of  DucOlus,  235 

Sphettus,  HI 

Sphinx,  riddles  of,  261 

Sphinxes,  285 

Sphrsgitldes,  534 

Spicifera  Dea,  Ceres,  114 

Spina,  515 

Spiniensis  Deus,  576 

Spio,  245 

Splanchnotbmos,  578 
Spodius,  Apollo,  24 
Spcletium,  375 
Spolia  opima,  481 

Sponge,  tables  very  anciently  cleaned  with, 
357 

Sponsor,  Jove,  15 
Spor&des,  413 
Sri,  Laksiimi,  531 
Stabile,  875 
Stabilitor,  Jove,  15 

, Neptune,  go 

Stacliir,  457 
Stadia,  Rhodes,  107 

or  Hippodromi,  368 

Stagyra  Sinus,  535 
Staphylua,  son  of  Bacchus,  324 

, a Carian,  354 

Stars,  symbols,  575 
Stata,  583 
Statanus,  554 
Statlna,  ib. 

Stator,  Jove,  IS 

Statues,  first,  of  the  Greeks,  31 

of  cedar,  421 

St.  Clare,  146 
St.  £lme,  ib. 

Stendidice,  101 
Stentor,  174 
Stephane,  Samos,  374 
Steps,  brazen,  397 
Sterces,  388,  490 
Sterculius  or  Stercutius,  586 
Sterquilinius,  Picumnus,  554 
Sternomantis,  84 
Sterbpe,  wife  of  .Esacm,  177 

, the  nymph,  70,  205 

SteropegerCtes,  Jove,  15 
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Ster&pes,  a Cyclops,  311 
St.  Helene,  14(i 
Stlienelaus,  2111 
Sthendus,  sou  of  Cap&neus,  82 

, king  of  Argos,  121 

, Nestor’s  attendant,  196 

, king  of  Mycense,  249 

, king  of  Liguria,  650 

, friend  of  /Eneas,  663 

Stbenias,  Minerva,  49 
Sthenius,  Jove,  15 
Stheno,  171 
Sthenobcea,  185 
Stichius,  219 

Stilbia,  daughter  of  the  Feneus,  61 
Stilbo,  Mercury,  290 
Stiphllus,  55 
Stiris,  114 
Sliritis,  Ceres,  ib. 

St.  Nicholas,  146 
Stocchides,  518 
Stola,  386 

Stopbaes,  Diana,  165 
Storjunkare,  585 
Stork,  sacred  in  Egypt,  336 
Stratea,  Minerva,  49 
Stratie,  21 
Stratius,  Jove,  15 

, son  of  Nestor,  278 

Strato,  282 

Streets,  of  Athens,  303 
Strenia,  583 
Striba,  516 
Striborg,  ib. 

Stricto,  dog  of  Actieon,  162 
Strongjle,  one  of  the  Aeolian  islands,  314 

, Naxos.  412 

Stroph&des,  414 
StrOpheus,  Mercury,  296 
Strophius,  a Trojan,  159 

, son  of  Laodice,  201 

— — — , king  of  Phocis,  ib. 

Strippasa,  Venus,  131 
Strymno,  72,  162 
Strymon,  535 
Strymonlcui  Sinus,  ib. 

Strymonius,  friend  of  .Eneas,  553 
Stultorum  feme,  63 
Stygius,  Pluto,  2 
Stymphalia,  Diana,  165 
Stymphalldes,  92 

StymphAlus,  a city,  See.  of  Arcadia,  22  (seo 
also  38) 

, king  of  Arcadia,  1M 

Styria,  8fi 
Styx,  120 

, region  of,  444 

Suada,  346  (see  also  168) 

Suardones,  519 
SubjOgus,  588 
Subruncinator,  584 
Subsolanus,  232 

Subtlety  of  Genius,  personification  of,  580 


Success,  a divinity,  579 
Succhbi,  590 

Sucro,  a town  of  Tarraconensis,  498 

, a river  of  Spain,  ib. 

, a Rutulian,  564 

Sucronensis  Sinus,  498 
Sucblc,  586 
Sudeni,  536 
Suessibnes,  518 
Suevi,  519 
Suevlcum  Mare,  393 
Suffetes,  374.  391 
Suggestum,  362 
Suitors  of  Penelope,  349 
Suleves,  585 
Sulfi,  562 

Sulmo,  a town  of  Picenum,  375,  553 

, a Latian  chief,  543 

Sumes,  Mercury,  296.  374 
Summanus,  Pluto,  6 
Summits,  Jove,  15 
Sunias,  Minerva,  4fi 
Sunici,  518 
Suniam,  277 

Sun,  (see  Apollo,  17*  Sec.  Hyperion,  115, 
and  Osiris,  338) 

— , palace  of,  64 

Sunna,  579 

Suovetaurilia,  465 

Superbus,  Lucius  Tarquinius,  466 

Superstition,  a divinity,  502 

Suptrum  Mare,  303 

Supplication,  personification  of,  658 

Surrentinum,  376 

Surrentum,  ib. 

Surtax,  577 
Surya,  532 
Susa,  538 
Susiana,  396,  538 

Suspicion,  attendant  of  Credulity,  569.  570 
Swallow,  Minerva  assumes  form  of  (Od. 

xxii.  262)  360 
Swan,  sacred  in  Egypt,  337 
Swarga,  532 

Swetowia  or  Swi&towitsch,  585 
Syama,  532 

Syb&ris,  a town  of  Lucania,  376 

, a river  of  Lucania,  378 

, friend  of  Aineas,  568 

Syca,  183 

Sycites,  Bacchus,  ib. 

Sydie,  283 
Syene,  333 
Sylaminum,  282 
Syllanisn  Jove,  15 

Minerva,  42 

Syllis,  IS 
Sylvanus,  514 

Mars,  ib. 

L« rum,  ib. 

Pan  or  Faunus,  ib. 

Sylvester,  Mars,  U 

Sylvius  Poatbhinus,  king  of  Alba,  383 
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Syma,  Hi 
Symrctlium,  417 
Symrethus,  ib. 

Symbols,  prevalent  in  Egypt,  343 

Symmaclna,  Venus,  131 

Sympleg4des,  328 

Synia,  58 3 

Synnis,  152 

SynOdi,  5811 

Syracuse, -11<) 

Syria,  a province  of  Asia  Minor,  31)0 

— or  Syros,  one  of  tbc  Cycl&des,  348 

Syringes,  at  1 liebes,  2Q2 

Syrinx,  5 1 1 

Syria s,  Jove,  15 

Symi,  1 1 7 

Syrtes,  423 

Syrtlca  Regio,  ib. 

Syrtlcom  Mare,  ib. 

Syrtis  Major,  ib. 

Minor,  ib. 

Syrus,  aon  of  Apollo,  12 


T. 

T.  123.  285,  313 
Taautes,  Osiris,  304 

, Cadmus,  290 

, Mercury,  22fi 

Tabiene,  538 

Tablta,  Ceres,  114 

Tabith-Horcbia,  Vest*,  407, 424 

Table,  sacred,  349 

Tabraca,  457 

Taclla,  Mur*,  227 

Tacit®,  epithet  of  Amyclie,  111 

Taciturn,  33 

Ttedifbra,  Diana,  165 

Tatnarius,  Neptune,  80 

Tam&rus,  6on  of  Apollo,  19 

, promontory  of,  79,  317 

— — , in  Ba-otia,  100 
Taglab,  §25 

Tagus,  a river  of  Spain,  393,  498 

, a Latian  chief,  543 

Talrembnes,  138 
Talaira,  140 
Talantia,  Histiaea,  Si) 

Talaria,  293 

Taldus,  father  of  Mecistlieus,  200 

, son  of  Bias,  324.  329 

Talchan,  the  sun,  107 
Talente,  Venus,  131 
Talthybius,  §0 
Talus,  a Rutulian,  56-1 

, a giant,  U5 

TamJsis,  5 10 
Tamiathis,  331 

Tanftger  or  Tanagrus,  a river  of  Lucania, 
318  . 

TanSgra,  daughter  of  Taj  1 us  or  Asopus,  81 
■— , Graja,  ib. 


Tan&grus  or  Tanftger,  a river  of  Locaiui, 

378 

Tanaide,  Venus,  131 

Tan&is,  a river  of  Sarmatia,  393.  53fi 

— — , a Rutulian,  564 

, Venus,  131 

T (limit a1,  530 
Tanaitis,  131 
Tanaquil,  404 
Tanfana,  395 
Tanis,  334 

Tamlic  or  Saitic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  284 
Tantalldes,  Agamemnon  and  Menelans,  61 
Tantalus,  son  of  N iohe,  264 

, son  of  Jupiter,  325 

Tapha,  altars,  338 
Taphim,  271 
Tapliians,  344 

Taphius,  son  of  Neptune,  271 

or  Taphos,  isle  of,  ib. 

Tapborisis,  338 
Taphos,  271 

Taprobine,  Ceylon,  104,  530 
Tapsns,  421 
Tara  or  Taras,  420 
Tar&nis,  Jove,  15,  391 
Tarbelli,  517 
Tarclion,  513 
Tardlpes,  Vulcan,  65 
Tarentinus,  Hercules,  1QI 

Sinus,  393,  420 

Tar  nr,  159 

Tarpeia(trisyl.),  daughter  of  Tarpeius,  511 

, an  attendant  of  Camilla,  559 

Tarpeius,  Jove,  15 

, Saturnius,  or  Capitolinus  Mods, 

513 

, the  governor  of  the  citadel  of 

Rome,  ib. 

Tarphe,  85 
Tarquinia,  465 
Tarquinii,  196 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  464 

Superbus,  466 

TarquTtus,  553 
Tarraco,  499 
Tarraconciisis,  ib. 

Tarsus,  a town  of  Cilicia,  15 

, Jove,  15 

Tartarus,  1 19 

, region  of,  444 

, superstitions  respecting  derived 

from  Egypt,  4, 142 
Tartessus,  4,  498 
Taruenna,  518 
Taste,  sense  of,  545 
Tatia,  463 
Tatienses,  459 
Tatius,  385 

Taureus,  Neptune,  8® 

Tauri,  536 

Taurica,  Diana,  165 

Taurfca  Cliersonesus,  536 
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Xauiicrplullus,  Bacchus,  163 
Xaurlceps,  Neptune,  80 
Xauricornis,  Bacchus,  183 
Xauriformis,  id.  ib. 

J" aurini,  375 
Tauribnc,  Diana,  105 
Xauroboha,  id.  1 00 
Xaurocfiros,  Bacchus,  183 
Xaurominiiim,  416 
Xautominius,  1 1 7 
*1  auropliAgus,  Bacchus,  183 
X aur.polos,  Diana,  100 
1 a . ru.,  a mountain  of  Cilicia,  39C 

, a captain,  230 

, a Cretan  general,  441 

Xaus,  5Jfl 
Xaut,  Osittis,  310 

Xaygtta  or  TaygCte,  one  of  lire  Pleiades, 
240  (at  e also  00) 

XavgStus,  a mountain  of  Laconia,  301  (see 
also  00) 

, son  of  Jupiter,  ib. 

Teanum,  a town  of  Campania,  301 

, a town  of  Apulia,  370 

Teiitus,  92 
Tecmessa,  43 

Tegeatleus  Ales,  Mercury,  200 

Tegbe  or  Tcgea,  a town  of  Arcadia,  01 

Tegeea  Sacerdos,  Cahmenta,  510 

Tegeeus,  Pan,  512 

Tegeia,  Atalanta,  91 

Tegyra,  a town  of  Bcrotia,  24,  41 

Tegyrmus,  Apollo,  21 

Tegyrius,  110 

Telamon.  88 

Telchincs,  98,218,  411 

Telcliinia,  Minerva,  49 

, Juno,  39 

Tclcliinis,  11  bodes,  107 
Telchinius,  Apollo,  21 
Telebb®,  502 
Telebbnn  Capri,  502 
TeleboTdes,  27 1 . 130 
Telebous,  son  of  Neptune,  271 
Telegone,  1 70 

Telegbnus,  son  of  Circe,  44,  270 

, king  of  Egypt,  301 

, son  of  Proteus,  283 

Teleia,  Juno,  39 
'IVleius,  Jovs,  15 
Telemdcbus,  270 
Teiemus,  Euryinldes,  313 
Telephassa,  293 
Telbphus,  105,  143 
Teles,  104 

TelesphOrus,  151,  5B2 
T elessigdmos , .Ven  u s , 131 
Teleutas  or  Teutliras,  a Phrygian  prince, 
43 

Tellfer  Puer,  Cupid,  399 
Tcllumo,  Pluto,  fi 

Tellus,  CvbEle,  412  (ace  also  111,  143) 
Telo  Martius,  517 
Cl.  Man. 


Telon,  302 
Telos,  414 
Telpliusa,  155 
Teraenites,  Apollo,  24 
Tembnos,  ib. 

Tcmbsa  or  Temsa,  376 
Terobse,  273 
Temilla,  541 
Tempe,  121 

Temperance,  a divinity,  446  (see  also  171 
Tempest,  personified,  686 
Temples  (see  Kane  ■ 57 ) 

Templum,  part  of  the  Forum,  369 
Tempsa,  273 
Temsa,  ib. 

Tenbdoa,  28 

Tenes,  son  of  Cycnus,  ib. 

Tenitea,  571 
Tennes,  281 
Tenos,  414 
Tent,  of  Achilles,  263 
Tentliredon,  L21 
Tentyrs,  333 

Tentyrita,  ib. 

’l'enus,  411 
Tere®,  134 
Tereus,  a Trojan,  560 

, king  of  Thrace,  355 

Tergemlna,  ProsehpInb,  204 

Tergeste,  375 

Terias,  417 

Tend®,  279 

Terina,  376 

Terin®an  Sinus,  ib. 

'l'erines,  2j>3 
Termil®,  1 39 
Termlli,  Soljini,  186 
Tcrminalis,  Jove,  15 
Terminus,  372.  514 
Terpsichore,  66  (see  also  18) 

Terra,  143,  283 
Terrigbn®  Fratres,  Titans,  589 
Terror,  a divinity,  158 
Tessa,  Jupiteb,  15 
Tess£ra,  496 
Tesscrarius,  ib. 

Testudo,  407 
Tethys,  225 

Tetrapolis,  a district  of  Athens,  gT 

, Carpathus,  108 

Telrlca,  501 
Tetrlcus,  ib. 

Tcucer,  king  of  Phrygia,  410 

, son  of  Telamon,  176 

Tenchira.  457 
Teucteri,  519 
Tout,  Mercury,  296 
Teutttmus,  98 

Teutas  or  Teutates,  Osiris,  340 

, Mercury,  296,  304 

Teutates,  Mercury,  296, 

Teuthranos,  325 

Tcutbrania,  a district  of  Mysia,  163 

4 S 
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Teuthrania,  Asiatic  Mysia,  138 
Teuthras,  ting  of  Mysia,  195 

, a Grecian,  1X1 

, a friend  of  /Eneas,  552 

Teutones,  519 
Thakific,  525 
Thalame,  57G 
Thalamice,  4 1 
Thalia,  a Nereid,  245 

, a Muse,  (if! 

, one  of  the  Graces,  K18 

Thalassa,  Ampliitnte,  209 
Tlialaasia,  Venus,  131 
, the  sea,  ib. 


Thalassius,  Hymcnreus,  279 
Thallo,  one  of  the  Hours,  172 

, one  of  the  Graces,  1 tiH 

Tbalpius,  Q2 

Tharuimasndes,  Neptune,  HO 
Thammuz,  Osittis,  340  (see  also  123, 

281) 


ThamVris,  friend  of  Aineas,  563 

, a I hraiian,  91,  133 

Thanatus,  Death,  220 


211, 


Thaon,  a giant,  1 74 
Thnpsftcui,  523.  537 
Tbapsus,  a town  of  Africa  Propria,  457 

or  Tapsus,  421 

Thar. "tea,  225 

Tharsus,  Jove,  15 

Thasius  or  Thalysiua,  a Trojan,  155 

, Hercules,  12X 

Thasos,  ib. 

Ths&us,  53fi 
Thaumacia,  115 
Thaumttcus,  329 
Tlmumantia.  Ibis,  123,  197 
Thaunias,  123.  143 
Thea,  115 
Thealia,  544 
Theano,  ICC,  554 
Theatres,  of  Rome,  368 
Theatrics,  580 
Theba,  Ceres,  111 

or  Thebes,  Kgypliau,  202, 333,331, 

338 


Thehkis,  Andromhcbe,  189 

, Upper  Egypt,  333 

Theban  «ar,  155 

Thebe,  daughter  of  Jupiter,  8 

, a town  of  Troas,  59 

, daughter  of  the  Asopus,  70 

" or  llippothebe,  82 

, capital  of  Boeotia,  136 

, a nymph,  448 

Thebes,  Egyptian,  202 

Thelxiepa's,  327 

Thelxiope,  a Muse,  GO 

Themis,  234  (see  also  1 13,  175,  423) 

, daughter  of  llus,  231 

Themiscyra,  559 
Themisto,  19,  IS 
Then*,  98 


Theoclynitnus,  318 
Theogamia,  ProserpInb,  204 
Theoi  elcutheroi,  569 
Theoinus,  Bacchus,  183 
Thcone,  260 
Theonoe,  49 
Theophhne,  Bisalpis,  78 
Theorius,  Apollo,  24 
Tlieos,  Osiais,  249 
Theoxenia,  24 
Theoxenius,  Apollo,  ih. 

Thera  or  Etliusdaa,  264 

, one  of  the  Cyclades,  114 

Thernpmei  fratrcs.  Castor  and  Pollux,  I4T 
Therapne,  a town  of  Laconia,  12 

, daughter  of  Lclex,  147 

, Corsica,  104 

Tlreresia,  Hiera,  513 
Therini&chus,  322 
Theritas,  Mars,  71 
Therms  or  Thessalonica,  535 
Therm®,  a town  of  Sicily,  1 1 4 

Srlinuntix,  417 

Thennalcus  Sinus,  535 
Thermes,  293 
Thermesia,  Ceres,  114 
Thermius,  Apollo,  24 
Thermopylre,  113 
Thermuthis,  337 
Thero,  82 
Theron,  552 

I hersander,  156.  157,  403 
Thcrsilbchus,  242 
Thersiles,  7 5 
Thcsda,  270 
Theseis,  Trorrene,  88 
Theseus,  51, 87,  99 
Thesmia,  Ceres,  114 
Thesmophoros,  id.  ib. 

Thrspia,  81 

Thespihdes,  Muses,  fix 

Tliespius,  son  of  Erectheus,  81,  L94 

Tbcsprotia,  214 

ThessSla,  194 

Tbessalia,  Phtbia,  45 

, the  country,  535 

Tliessaliotis,  Ib. 

Thessalus,  son  of  A.mon , 109 

, a king  of  Thessaly,  ib. 

Thestius,  king  of  Pleuron,  203 
Thestor,  father  of  Calchas,  40 

, a Trojan.  239 

Thestoildes,  Calchas,  40 
Thetis,  01  (see  also  1) 

Theut,  Mercury,  296 
Thentli,  Osints,  340 
Theuthus,  Mercury,  296 
Thiasse,  379 
Thiodliiuas,  328 
Thisbo,  81 
Thon,  245 

Thoantina,  DiAna,  166 
Thoas,  son  of  Andrremon,  25 
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Tlioas,  king  of  tho  Tauriea  Cher«onesus, 
lfif. 

, a son  of  Bacchus,  ITS 

, a Trojan,  232 

, king  of  Lemnos,  202 

, friend  of  .Tinea.,  353 

Tbone,  281 
Thooius,  33 

Thoon,  son  of  Phwnops,  ICO 
— — , a Trojan,  21 3 

,217 

, a Plueaeisn,  806 

Thoos,  a herald,  211 
Thobssa,  270 
Thor,  395 
Thoramis,  Jovr,  15 
Th  ora  tea,  Apollo,  21 
TliorTcna,  81 
Thornax,  Apollo,  24 
Thorrebia,  8 

Thoth,  Mercury,  292,220  (see  also  282) 

, Osiris,  310 

Thoiis,  dog  of  Actreon,  168 
— - — , Mercury,  290 
Thoyt,  id.  ib. 

Tliracia,  Thrace,  135,  535 

, daughter  of  Jupiter,  8 

, mother  of  Ism&rus,  70 

, wife  of  Mare,  300 

, daughter  of  Mara,  13> 

Thracian  Chersondsus,  533 
Thraaitis,  255 

Thnujmed,  son  of  Nestor,  200 

, a Lycian  chief,  240 

Thrasymenus,  378 
Thrax,  135 

Tlireicius  Sacerdos,  Orpheus,  443 
Threi'ssa,  Opis,  559 
Threshing-floor,  sacred  to  Ceres,  170 
Thriambus,  Bacchus,  183 
Thronium,  a town  of  Locris,  S3 

, , a town  of  Epirus,  ib. 

Thronus  or  Thronium,  ib. 

Thryoessa,  Thryon,  ill 

, 215 

Thryon  or  -um,  91 
Thule,  Ultima,  393 
Thunder,  worship  of,  588 
Thuraius,  Janus,  389 
Thuras,  Mars,  71 

Thurii  or  Thorium,  a town  of  Lucania,  376 
Thurium,  a town  of  Bocotia,  24 
Thurius,  Mars,  11 

, Apollo,  24 

Thusses,  580 

Thya,  daughter  of  Castalius,  IS 
TlivUdes,  the  Bacchantes,  170.  510 

, the  Hyades,  246 

Tliyestcs,  69 

Thyrohra,  a plain  inTroas,  209  (sec  also  24) 
Thymbneua,  son  of  Laocoon,  402 

, a Trojan,  213 

, friend  of  Turnus,  564 


Thymbneus,  Apollo,  24.  409 
Thymbris,  a nymph,  51 1 

, a Trojan,  549 

Thymbrus,  552 

Thymcctes,  king  of  Athens,  81 

, a Trojan  prince,  144 

— , a Trojan,  540 

Tbyone,  Seiudie,  230 

, a Hyad,  246 

Thyoneus,  son  of  Bacchus,  324 

, Bacchus,  183 

Tbyonides,  id.  ib. 

ThyrtPus,  Apollo,  24 

Thyrsus,  119 

Tiber,  the  god,  5M  , 

, the  river,  313 

Tiberinos,  king  of  Alba,  383 

. the  god,  506 

Tiberis,  Tyber,  313 
Tibiscus,  519 
Tibur,  Iflfi 
Tiburnus,  6fi5 

Tiburs,  son  of  Amphiariius,  499 
Ticinum,  375 
Ticinus,  377 
Tifemus,  ib. 

Tigasis.  104 

Tiger,  ship  of  Masslcus,  549 

, symbol  of  anger.  Sec.  577 

Tigillus,  Jove,  15 
Tigris,  531 
Tigurum,  518 
TilfOssius,  317 
Timandra,  322 
Timiivua,  -vo,  or  -0,  383 
Time,  mensuration  of  among  the  ancients, 
211 

, an  allegorical  dirinity,  592  (see  also 

198) 

Timoria,  a goddess,  583 
Tina,  510 
Tingis,  425,  457 
Tingitana,  425 
Tiphys,  328 
Tiramanxes,  530 
Tircsias,  311 
Tirit-on,  381 
Tirynthia,  Alcmena,  248 
Tis,  Mercury,  290 
Tisamenes,  151 

TisiphOne,  449  (see  slso  148,  149,  298) 
Tissa,  417 

Titiea,  Terra,  143.  283 
Titan,  a generic  term,  59 

or  Titunnm,  a mountain  of  Thessaly, 

11 1 

Titania,  one  of  the  Oceanitldes,  43 

, Circe,  309 

Titanldes,  175,  283 
Titanis,  Latona,  28 
Titans,  Hi,  392 
Tithnum,  Mount,  117 
Titaresius  or  Titarosus,  119 
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Tithe*,  111  ' 

Tithenldes,  Diana,  ICO 
Tithbnus,  210 

Tithorea,  one  of  the  tops  of  Parnassus, 

354 

■,  a nymph,  590 

Tithrambo,  Hecate,  128 
Tithronia,  Minerva,  12 
1 ithroniutn,  ib. 

Titia,  584 
1 ‘tienses,  450 
litthyon,  Mount,  154 
Tityres,  583 
Tityri,  510 
Tits  us,  325 
Tlepolemia,  101 
Tlepolemus,  a Trojan,  23Q 

, a Khidian,  100 

Tmnnjs,  540 

Tmulus,  king  of  Lydia,  104 

, a mountain  of  Lydia,  138 

T bbah,  523 
Ti.darne,  8 
Toga,  3rt5 

prwtexta,  385,  380 

picta  or  palmata,  380 

pulla,  ib. 

— — virilis,  ib. 

Candida,  ib. 

Toils,  personification  of,  440 
Toletum,  408 
Tolosa,  517 
Tolosatcs,  ib. 

Tolumnius,  558 
Tomi,  534 
Tomflr.-e,  II!) 

Tomflri,  ib. 

Toni&rus,  ib. 

Tonans,  Jove,  LS 

• Tongues,  custom  of  offering  at  conclusion 
of  sacrifices,  277.  293 
Tonitrualis,  Jove,  10 
Tor-Auac,  320 
Torch,  a symbol,  574 
Torculanus,  Bacchus,  183 
Torniamento,  438 
Totone,  535 
Torpedo,  580 

Torqnatus,  Titus  Manlius,  4 (IB 
Tortoise,  337,  107 
Tortor,  A pot.  co,  24 
Tosorthrus,  AKscolapius,  154.  1 55 

or  Sesorthrus,  154 

Touch,  sense  of,  545 
Tour,  a divinity,  501 
Towers,  figurative  definition  of,  ICO 
Towns,  divine  honours  conferred  on  foun- 
ders of,  580 
Ttitandria,  518 
Toxtus,  90 

TrabeMrm,  .Apqti.o,  24 
Tracb",  the  augurial,  450,  492 
an,  100 


Trachiuia,  103 
Trajan,  column  of,  3fiQ 
Trajani  Pons,  534 
T rajanopulis,  535 
Tranquillity,  a divinity,  588 
Trans padana,  374 
Transrhenana,  Germania,  510 
Trapezus,  14 

Treaties,  customs  respecting,  147 

Trebia,  377 

Trebiila  Mutusca,  501 

Trechin,  100 

Trechus,  a Grecian,  171 

Tree  Vuuren,  14C 

Trees,  sarred  to  divinities,  250 

Tregelhe,  505 

Trenchers,  prophecy  respecting,  400 

Trestonia,  500 

Trevlri,  518 

Triballi,  531 

Trihocci,  518 

Trihona,  Hecate,  428 

Tiibus  rustles-,  459 

urbanm,  ib. 

Tricas-es,  517 
Trieca,  117 

Triccajus,  rPscuiApics,  155 
Tricephftle,  Diana,  ICC 
Tricepbalus,  Mercury,  206 
Triceps,  id.  ib. 

Triclaria,  Diana,  ICO 
Tricola,  417 
Trcorii,  511 

Tricosus,  Hercules,  107 
Tridentini,  534 
Tridentum,  375,  534 
Trieterlca,  112 
Triformis,  Diana,  IOC 

, ProserpIne,  201 

Dea,  lltcAiT,  428 

Trigla,  id.  ib. 

Triglantina,  id.  ib. 

Triglbva,  id.  396 
Triloclian,  53 1 
Trinacia,  Rhodes,  UH 

■ 32Q  (see  line  134) 

Trinacria,  Sicily,  320,  416 
Trinobantes,  530 
Trioc&lus,  Jove,  lf» 

TriOpas,  king  of  Argos,  503 

. 322 

Triopium,  2i 
Triopius,  Apollo,  ib. 

Triopos,  113 
Triphylia,  08.. 

Triplex,  MpucunY,  200 
Tripod  or  Tripus.  84 
Tripods,  200,  215.  58 » 

Tripoli,  280 
Tripthalmus,  Jov*,  10 
Triptolgmii",  1 1 1 
Trigantonis  Portus,  530 
Trismegistus,  Mercuay,  290 
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Triates,  Hyads,  246 
Tritita,  <13 
Triiia,  70 

Tritogenia,  Minerva,  43 

, daughter  of  .Edlus,  8J 

Tritou,  the  Nile,  264 

— , a sea-deity,  3B1  (see  also  268) 

Tritonia,  the  nymph,  45 

, Minerva,  49,  253 

, Venus,  131 

Tritonis,  a river  of  .Africa,  4.77 
Tritop&treus,  147 
Tr;u  mph,  of  an  emperor.  &c.  .763 
Triumplinlia  Porta.  303 
Triumphus,  Bacchus,  133 
Triumvirate,  472 
Trivia,  Diana,  166,  5fl3 
Trivia;,  Lacus,  403 
Troas,  the  district,  25,  396 
Troezen,  son  of  Pelops,  27,  SS 

, king  of  Argolis,  137 

Trcezene,  a town  of  Argblis,  SS 

, oracle  at,  to  Muses,  and  to  Sleep, 

ih. 

Trollus,  263 
Troja,  Troy,  25 

lazius,  438 

Troja:,  ludus,  437 
Trojans,  language  of,  142 

, number  of,  72 

Trompea,  Minerva,  42 
Tropica,  Jcno,  30 

, trophies,  370.  .756 

Tropa?uchiis,  Jove,  1U 
Tropicus,  id.  ib. 

Trophonius,  Jove,  Hi 
Trophy,  556 

Tros,  son  of  Ericthonius,  167 
Trosobius,  186 
Troy,  25 

Truce,  personification  of,  563 

Truentus,  377 

Trumpets,  433 

Truth,  personification  of,  560 

Tryphilia,  02 

Trypliilius,  Jove,  ifi 

Tschernobog,  570 

Tschour,  536 

Tuirsis,  540 

Tugium,  518 

Tnis,  Mercury,  200 

Tui-to  or  Thuisto,  306 

Tulingi,  518 

Tulla,  530 

Tullia,  wife  of  Aruns,  46.7 

, wife  of  Lucias  Tarquinius,  ib. 

Tullius,  461 
Tullus  Ilostilius,  463 
Tumultus,  70 
Tunes,  4.77 
Tungri,  518 
Tunica,  386 

Tunica  palmiita  or  Jovis,  386 


Tunica  luticlavia  nr  lalus  clavus,  405 
Tuidetani,  403 
Turduli,  ib. 

T nrf,  tribunal  of,  132 
Tutlcuni,  518 

Turms,  Mercury,  207  x 

Turnacum,  5Lfi 

Turnus,  400 

Turones,  511 

Turrigtra,  CybLi.e,  412 

Turtle-dove,  a symbol,  .782 

Tusci,  513 

Tuscia,  Etruiia,  406 

Tuscfilum,  382 

Tutiinus,  Hercules,  102 

, a divinity,  576.  577 

1 utela,  a goddess,  576,  577 

Tuleli,  522 

Tutelina,  577 

Two,  sacred  to  Pluto,  5 

Tyber,  Tiber,  Tyberis,  or  Tibris,  373 

Tyberiades,  582 

Tyclia  or  Tychc,  41S 

Tyche,  Fortune,  Dll 

, a Hyad,  246 

Tychius,  102 

Tydrus,  155 

Tydides,  Uiomed,  150 

Tymphiei,  .736 

Tymlar  or  Tyndhrus,  322 

Tyndarlda>,  Castor  and  Pollux,  142 

Tyndaris,  Helen,  74 

— , a lo«n  of  Sicily,  417 

Tyndfirus,  363 
Typhceus,  122 
Typlion,  ib.  281,  288 

, Phiapus,  138 

, son  of  Pontus,  283 

Tyr,  584 
Tyras,  303 
Tyre,  321 
Tyres,  352 

Tyrianus,  Hercules,  122 

Tyrimnus,  566 

Tyrinthe  or  Tyrinthus,  62 

Tyrinthtus  or  fnintliius,  Hercules,  102 

Tyrinx,  82 

Tyro,  22J 

Tyrrheidip,  423 

Tyrrheni  or  Tyrsini,  Etrurians,  406 
Tyrrhenian  Mare,  Tuscan  Sea,  381,  447 
Tvrrhenus,  a Tuscan,  552 

, the  Tyber,  323 

Tyrrheus,  403 

Tyrsini  nr  Tyrrheni,  Etrurians,  496 
liar  Morslcoy,  Neptune,  82 
Tier,  321 


U. 

Ubii,  a people  of  Gallia  Cellica,  5 IS 
, a people  of  Germania,  512 
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Uc-Sehor,  Osiris,  ill) 

Ucaltgon,  sui.  of  .tisetes,  123 

— , ancestor  of  /Esetes,  ih. 

— , a Trojan,  111 

Ucliareus,  311 
Ucougos,  Culhites,  331 
Udeus,  an 

Ufena,  a leader  of  the  Nursian  troops, 
303 

. a river  of  Latium,  377,  504,  053 

Uliarus,  518 
Ullius,  Apollo,  21 
Ultor,  Jove,  16 
Ultricoa  De*.  Flries,  111) 

Ulysses,  4-1, 207 
Umbria,  375 

Umbro,  a river  of  Etruria,  377 

, a Marrutdaq  priest,  602 

Uniravati,  532 
Unca,  Minerva,  411 
Unelli,  317 

Unigena,  Minerva,  40 
Unxm.  587 
Upis,  Diana,  166 
— — , Osiris,  340' 

Ur,  id.  ih. 

Uragua,  Pluto,  6 
Urania,  the  Muse,  66 

, Juno,  30 

, Venus,  131 

or  Cccleslis,  281 

Uranius,  Jove,  16 
Uranus,  id.  ib. 

, Curlus,  113,  2S1 

Urlia,  518 
I'rbani,  404 
Urbinum,  375 
Urda,  5M 
Urgus,  Pluto,  6 
Una,  376 
Uriconium,  330 
Urius,  Jove,  16 
Urna,  urns,  34 
Uriital,  526 
Urotalt,  Bacchus,  183 
Usipttes,  519 
Usipii,  ib. 

Usiris,  Osiris,  340 
Usous,  Neptune,  80 
Ulis,  Ulvsses,  44 
Utica,  457 
Uxantis  Instila,  518 
UsCla,  530 
Uxellodunum,  517 


V. 

Vaccsei,  408 
Vacuna,  372  , 

Vadegrusa,  417 
Vafllirudnit,  590 
Vagitanui,  ib. 


Yahalis,  518 

Yaijayanta,  532 

Yale,  562 

Valens,  Jove,  16 

Valentia,  a town  of  Italy,  376 

- — , a town  of  TarTacoiiensis,  428 

, a town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 

611 

, one  of  the  five  nncieot  divisions 

of  Britannia,  539 

, Rome,  371 

Yalcriue,  466 
Vali,  582 

Vallbna  or  Vallonia,  570 

Valour,  personification  of,  568 

Van,  mystical,  87,  182,  201. 581 

Vanadis,  570 

Vandalii,  519 

Vangibnes,  518 

Vara,  586 

Varini,  519 

Varus,  560 

Vasates,  517 

Vaselines,  408 

Vase,  incense,  352 

Vates,  the  Cuma-an  Sibyl,  441 

Vaucanus  Mons,  368 

, a divinity,  587 

Vectia,  536 

Vectunca  or  Vettones,  497 
Ve,  a Scandinavian  deity,  576 
Vedas,  532 
Yedius,  Jove,  16 
Vedra,  540 
Yeeihnou,  530 

Vegetables,  sacred  in  Egypt,  336 
Vegetunus  Sinus,  468 
Veientes,  496 
Veii,  469 

Veil,  used  in  sacrifice,  416 
Vejbvis,  Jove.  16 
Vejuplter,  id.  ib. 

Vclia,  447 

Velini,  the  nation,  ib. 

, I,acus,  493 

Velinum,  561 
Velinus,  a river,  403 
Velline,  452 
Yelluvi,  517 
Velleda,  573 
Velocasses,  518 
Venafrum,  375 
Venatio,  515 
Vonatrix,  Diana,  398 
Vendlli,  516 
Yentdi,  536 

Venerable  Goddesses,  the  Fories,  148 
Venfris  Portus,  420 

Vengti,  a division  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  375, 
383,534 

, a people  of  Gallia  Celtlca,  517 

YmHus,  I-acus,  518 
Vengeance,  NimIsis,  121 
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Vengeance,  personification  of,  542 
Vcniiia,  wife  of  Ficus,  48S),  490 

, Amphitrite,  299 

Vennones,  534 
Venta  Belgarum,  539 
— — Irendriini,  ib. 

Silurum,  ib. 

Vcnblus,  500 

Venus,  tlie  goddess,  127,  210 

, Lycaste,  440 

A’enusia,  37f» 

Veritgri,  517 

Vcrandi,  580 

Verbanus,  378 

Vergiliie,  the  Pleiads,  246 

A'erginium  Mare,  540 

Verjucodumnua,  584 

V'eromandni,  518 

Verona,  375 

Verses,  sibylline,  419 

Vertens,  Fortune,  134 

Verlicordia,  Venus,  131 

Vertumnus,  372 

Verulamium,  539 

Verractor,  587 

Vervain,  400 

Yesona,  5 1 7 

Vesonlio,  518 

Vessel,  the  sacred,  52 

Vesta,  406  (see  also  143,  411>~ 

Veslules,  462 

Vestibhla,  400 

Veslini,  375 

Vesuvius,  ib. 

Vetuloni,  496 
Vetulonia,  ib. 

Via  Annis,  316 

— Appia,  ib. 

— Augusta,  ib. 

— Aurelia,  ib. 

— Cassia,  ib. 

— Clodia,  ib. 

— Cornelia,  ib. 

— Kmilin,  ib. 

— Flaminia,  ib. 

— Numieia,  ib. 

— Posthumia,  ib. 

— Campania,  ib. 

— Latina,  ib. 

— Salaria,  ib. 

— Valeria,  ib. 

— Ardeatina,  ib. 

— Collating,  ib. 

— Gabtna,  ib. 

— Labicana,  ib. 

— Laureniina,  ib. 

— Nomentana,  ib. 

— Ostiensis,  ib. 

— Pnenestina,  ib. 

— Tibnrtina,  ib. 

Viadrns,  512 
Viales,  404 

Viulis,  Mercvrs  , 297 


Vibo,  316 
Vibisci,  517 
Vihisia,  509 

Vica-Pota,  VicTOnr,  121 
Vices,  personificalion  of,  578 
Victa,  58s 
Victor,  Jove,  16 

, Mans,  12 

, Hercules,  107 

Victoria'  h ria*,  63 
Victorious  Fortune,  133 
Victory,  a divinity,  120 
Victrin,  Venus,  L31 
A ida,  530 
Vidar,  591  , 

Viducasses,  517 
Viduus,  588 
Vi®,  310 
Vienna,  517 

Vigilance,  personification  and  symbols  of, 

368 

Vile,  a Scandinavian  deity,  576 
V illa  puhlica.  405 
Viminulis,  Jove,  16 

, Porta,  368 

, Viminal  bill,  367 

Yiminiitcum,  534 
Vindans,  s 17 
Vindehona,  533 
Yindelicia,  534 
Vindemialis,  63 
Vindicius,  467 
Vindllis,  518 
Vingolf,  575 

\ image,  manner  of  regulating  among  ilia 

Greeks,  304 

Violence,  goddess  of,  121 
Violet,  sacred  to  Vesta,  231 
A ipers,  island  of,  Cimolis,  413 
A'irago,  Diana,  166 

, Minerva,  42 

A'irbius,  son  of  llippolytus,  502 

, llippolvtus.  503 

AMrglnes  Ve  stales,  462 
Virgo,  Ore  constellation,  Hi 

, the  Cumrean  Sibyl,  441 

A'iridomitrus,  488 
A irilis,  Fortune,  134 
A'iriplaca,  a divinity,  570 
Arirtus,  A’irtue,  a divinity,  U 
A'iscata,  Fortune,  134 
A’ i son  t is,  518 
Vistilla,  393,  520 
Visurgis,  512 
A'itellia,  a divinity,  585 
A iUiStor,  Saturn,  199 
A'itrineus,  587 
A’itrix,  Venus,  131 
A ittolfa,  681 
Vitflla,  515 
A oggsus,  SIR 
Vola,  562 
A olaterrrr,  496 
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Volatetroni,  400 
Volca;  A recomlci,  6 1 7 
Vulcw  Teclosiges,  ib, 

\ ocontii,  ib. 

\ oliakua,  Apollo,  24 

. , a Celtic  divinity,  12Q 

Vollba,  5:<0 
VvIkoi),  s 13 
Votsci,  382.  505 
Volsiuium,  400 
Voltumna  or  \’oIturna,571 
Wdtkns,  Fortune,  L34 
Volumna,  570 
Volumnius,  481 
Volumnus,  5 70 
Volupia,  548 
Volnspa,  a work,  583 
Volusus,  558 
Volutina,  594 
Vora,  584 

Voracity,  personified,  580 
Vorganium,  517 
Vows,  24 
Vulcan,  03 

Vulcania,  Lemnos,  LIU 
Vulcanic,  .-Bolides,  314 
Vulture,  Juno  worshipped  under  image  of 
at  Lucina  in  Egypt,  311 

, sacred  in  Egypt,  231 

, symbol  of  many  things,  6B9 

Vulturius,  Apoli.o,  24 
Vultumus,  the  wind,  381 

, a river  of  CampaDia,  501 

Vuoda,  Mercury,  237 
Vuodd  or  Wadd,  525 


W. 

Wadd  or  Vuodd,  525 
Walhalla,  589 

Want,  personification  of,  445 
Washing,  custom  respecting,  300 
Water,  personification  of,  Eli 
Waxen  Image,  custom  respecting,  427 
Whip,  triple,  of  Osiris,  341 
Winds,  231,372 

Wine,  customs  respecting,  275,  349 

, not  in  use  among  Roman  ladies,  400 

Wodan  or  tiodan,  583 
Woden,  530,  518 
Wolf,  sacred  in  Egypt,  337 

, of  Romulus  and  Remus,  384 

Women,  apartments  of,  144,  238.  407 
Wooden  Horse,  401 
Work,  representation  of,  590 
World,  wonders  of,  571 
Worth,  personification  of,  507 


X. 

Xanthus,  a rivet  of  Lycia,  140 


Xanthus,  a tiver  ofTroas,  232,  254 

, Imrse  of  Hector.  196 

— 1 a horse  of  Achilles,  232 

, king  of  Hu-otia,  L82 

, Bacchus,  183 

, son  of  Plienops,  100 

Xenlus,  Jovr,  111 
Xiphos,  142 
Xurlan,  Mercury.  297 
Xutlius,  109.  311 
Xvsti,  308 


Y. 

Yaga  Baba,  589 
Yachutb  or  Jagout,  525 
3 alii,  an  Arabian  dinuity,  520 
Yama,  532 
Yamalla,  580 
Yamapur,  532 

3 auk  or  Jaug,  an  Arabian  god,  625 
3 ear,  personification  of,  507 

— — , new,  jb. 

3’emen,  523 
Y me,  570 


Z. 

Zaan,  Osiris,  340 
Zacynlbus,  a Bccutian,  95 

, an  island,  ib. 

• , Paros,  412 

Zagrseus,  son  of  Jupiter,  8 

, Bacchus,  183 

Zsma,  457 
Zan,  Jove,  Ifi 
— , the  sun,  190 
— , Osiris,  3-10 
Zancle,  Messana,  410 
Zariaspa  Bactra,  52C 
Zaviinas,  579 
Zaveces,  458 
Zeerncbocli,  580 
Zeidora,  Ceres,  JL4 
Zeleia,  132 
Zenugbnos,  Jove,  111 
Zenzem,  a well,  525 
Zeomeliuch,  577 
Zephyr,  Zepbjrns,  191 
Zepliyria,  3'enus,  131 
Zcpliyritis,  Flora,  191 
Zcpliyrium  Promontorium,  376 
Zephynim,  131 
Zeryntliia,  Venus,  ib. 
Zerynthius,  Apollo,  24 
Zerynthus,  24,  131 
Zetes,  414 
Zetbcs,  ib. 

Zethus,  son  of  Jupiter,  321,  346 
Zetus,  414 
Zeugitana,  457 
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Zeumichius,  Jot*,  16  (see  also  283) 
Zeus,  Jove,  16.  100 
- ■ - — , Bells,  283 

, Osiris,  3-10 

Zeuth,  Bacchus,  183,  218 

, Jupiter,  100 

, Janus  confounded  with,  388 

Zeuiippe,  347 
Zeuxippus,  Jove,  16 

, king  of  Sicyon,  IS 

Zenana,  Diana,  576 
Zewonia,  id.  ib. 

Zicuonia,  id.  166 
Zimzerla,  580 
Zuitsch,  676 


Zoan,  100 

Zoan  or  Zor-Sster,  394.  591 
Zohal  or  Dzobl,  525 
Zoharah  or  Dzohain,  ib. 
Zolotaya  Baba,  582 
Zon,  100 
— , Osiris,  340 
Zoogbnoi,  383 
ZoogOnos,  Jove,  16 
Zoroaster,  394,  591 
Zoateria,  Minerva,  49 
Zoslerius,  Apollo,  24 
Zygantes,  468 
Zygia,  Juno,  39 


THE  END 
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• Page  Inline  ID  for  Thuro  read  Thero. 

. . 42  for  see  Evadne  read  son  of  Evadne. 

/j9  -49-  ID  for  Acanthus  read  Acantha. 

85 . 3 for  Rranciades  read  Branchides. 

• 49  for  Euripas  read  Euripas. 

103  . 10  for  Ochalia  read  (Echalia. 

107  . 4 for  are  A/yag  ra*  read  see  Apomyios. 

120  . L2  for  Phtnaus  read  Phoneus. 

162  . 5 for  Trie ei i read  Tricca* 

165  . 14  for  Pharelrala  Dea  read  Phare trata  Dea. 

185  . 41  for  jEpeus  read  Aleus. 

284  . 20  for  Myiagms  read  M^agrua. 

294  . 1_1  for  Aug lauros  read  Aglauros. 

312  » 44  for  Dicta  read  Dirte. 

314 . 24  for  Uippodates  read  Hippotades. 

334  t 8 for  lthinocura  read  Khinocolura. 

309  . 29  for  transplanted  read  transported. 
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